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ÍNTRODUCTION 


the newness of revelation 


BALÁZS M. MEZEI 


This volume was conceived during my time spent as a Senior Fulbright 
Scholar at the University of Notre Dame in 2015. My colleagues Professor 
Francesca Aran Murphy and Dr Kenneth Oakes supported the idea and 
assisted the development of the proposal that the Oxford University Press 
accepted in 2016. Having overcome the usual difficulties, the volume took 
final shape in 2019 and in 2020 we submitted the edited version. The 
volume can be seen in the context of our series of books entitled 
Illuminating Modernity, as well as the separate work Philosophies of 
Christianity (Mezei and Vale 2020). 

In this volume we have followed notable predecessors who have 
produced overviews of the notion of divine revelation during the past 
decades. Paul Avis's work Divine Revelation (1996) directed my attention 
to the philosophical problem of revelation. Other authors, such as René 
Latourelle, Peter Koslowski, Jean-Luc Marion, Richard Swinburne, Keith 
Ward, and Gerald O'Collins, composed significant works determining some 
contemporary discussions on revelation. It is well known, however, that 
without the great surge of philosophical and theological writings on 
revelation in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, more up-to-date 
reflections could not have occurred. The meditations of Karl Barth, Karl 
Rahner, and Hans Urs von Balthasar, to take some important figures, 
received impetus from the philosophical inquiries of the nineteenth century, 
especially from important German thinkers such as Fichte, Hegel, and 
Schelling. As the chapter on German Idealism by Cyril O'Regan shows, 


these figures acted under the influence of conversations between naturalists 
and supranaturalists, enlightened rationalists and traditionalist thinkers, or, 
most fundamentally, theologians of divine revelation of different 
confessions and standpoints. As Francesca Aran Murphy explains in her 
chapter, without the thoughts of de Bonald, de Lamennais, and 
Chateaubriand, more current reflections on the notion and reality of divine 
revelation could not have taken place. And if in the twentieth century the 
philosophical and theological problem of revelation became so central, for 
instance, in the work of Max Scheler, Karl Jaspers, and Martin Heidegger, 
then these and other writings also demonstrate the urgency of further 
investigations into this subject matter in our time. 

Nevertheless, the subject matter is rather a subject than a matter. Divine 
revelation points to the revelation of God, and thus all talk of revelation is 
about the talk of God. By working on this talk, we are in a delicate 
situation: we vividly presuppose that God talks and we receive this talk in 
some way. We presuppose the various modes of this reception, that is, not 
only the written texts themselves (the Scriptures), but also a tradition in 
which the Scriptures have been preserved and interpreted and reinterpreted 
in various ways. And we also presuppose that we are in some way open to, 
and capable of, receiving some kind of understanding of these traditions 
and their outputs in a more than repetitive way. In short, when we talk about 
divine revelation, we tacitly acknowledge that revelation is possible and 
actual, and so we can respond to it in a more or less proper way. In this 
recognition we necessarily assume that God exists and reveals himself. 

This point is of special importance. For one may say that discussion of 
divine revelation may be about the impossibility of revelation or about the 
irrationality of this notion if it is not consistent with rational thinking. 
However, we have to attend to the proper meaning of revelation. One of the 
main purposes of this volume is to help our readers develop a proper 
understanding of divine revelation, that is, an understanding that is not 
partial or aspectual, not confined in a fragmentary definition, but rather 
holistic, overall, and genuine. It can be said that ‘in a sense, revelation is 
everything' (revelatio quodammodo omnia; Mezei 2017a, 90). Yet this 
holistic nature of revelation needs to be defined in two ways. On the one 
hand, the notion of revelation is an absolute notion because it refers to the 
ultimate source of all our knowledge and being. In this sense, we can apply 
‘the ontological argument for the fact of revelation’, as I have termed it. 


This argument proposes a version of the ontological argument of the reality 
of divine revelation properly understood. It runs as follows: 


Axiom (A): The notion of revelation is a moment of the fact of revelation. 
Premiss (P): We actually possess the notion of revelation. 
Conclusion (C) on ((A) and (P)): Therefore, there is the fact of revelation. 
(Mezei 2017a, 30) 


On this view, it can be positively stated that there is divine revelation in the 
sense of the ultimate source of all our knowledge and being. 

On the other hand, we need to understand that the overall nature of 
revelation leads to various levels or forms of revelation. Following Bernard 
Bolzano we can assert that revelation is said in various ways (Bolzano 
1994, I, 113-115). In a general sense revelation is the disclosure of the 
ultimate source of knowledge and being we normally presuppose when, for 
instance, we strive to solve a mathematical problem or describe the 
movements of the universe, or when we develop various hypotheses about 
the origin of an epidemic. In a more concrete sense revelation is God's 
intentional disclosure so that the receiver of revelation recognizes this 
intention in an abstract, metaphysical sense. In an even more concrete 
manner, this intentional disclosure of God's action is recognized as the 
concrete act of the divine itself as its salvific action to redeem the receiver 
of revelation. This proper understanding of revelation is such that, once it is 
thought, it becomes obvious that it cannot be thought unless as a thought 
genuinely derivative of the living fact of divine revelation. The receiver of 
revelation also recognizes both the absolute freedom of this fact and the 
freedom of the receiver of revelation to respond or to reject it. 

There is a crucially important point to add here: in the strict sense we 
can never reach the proper notion of revelation in an inductive way, that is, 
in the bottom-up manner characteristic of micro-reductionism (see Bunge 
2003, 51). By way of bottom-up induction, we are infinitely approaching 
infinity and will never reach it properly. If we identify what we reach in this 
way with infinity itself, we attribute primacy to the secondary, that is, we 
idolize something non-original. It is only by the very act of the infinite itself 
that we may conceive the proper notion of revelation, that is, in a holistic 
and intuitive manner, in what is called *macro-reduction' (Bunge 2003, 51). 
Even if we begin with an elaboration of the beauty of nature, the richness of 
culture, the meaningfulness of history, or the scale of various saturated 


phenomena, our way remains inductive, bottom-up, always approximate, 
which never gives us the thing itself. It is only revelation that can tell us 
what revelation is. This is nevertheless true not only in the theological sense 
but also philosophically: we understand—holistically, in a top-down 
manner—that it is divine disclosure in which we come to receive the notion 
of disclosing, that is, revelation. It is therefore an important philosophical 
recognition that the notion of revelation is part and parcel of the fact of 
revelation. 

While it is true that revelatio est quodammodo omnia, it is also true that 
not everything that is considered revelation is of the same kind. There are 
forms of revelation to be clearly distinguished and assessed in their 
relationship to one another and to revelation as a whole. As we read in the 
Letter to the Hebrews (1:1—2), *God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he made the worlds.’ /7oAvuepóc kai zoAvtpózoc (‘at 
sundry times and in divers manners’) points to the historical and formal 
diversity of divine disclosure; and what the text says about the ‘Son’ shows 
that there is a fulfilment of divine disclosure in that God reveals himself in 
an ultimate sense and way, that is, by his own reality. There is thus a 
trajectory of revelation from various earlier forms to the ultimate fulfilment, 
a trajectory we need to take note of because it shows the historical and 
logical development of divine disclosure. All this belongs to the whole of 
the divine, its self-communicating reality that is also revealed. This revealed 
whole, nevertheless, is not easy to address. It is a subject, rather than a 
matter, so the proper form of addressing it would be close to the genre of 
soliloquy developed by St Augustine and many other thinkers following 
him (see Stock 2010). This recognition expresses the fact that talking about 
God is intrinsically about talking to God, and talking to God is always made 
possible and actual by God's talking to us. Not to mention that ‘talking’ 
may take many forms, ultimately the form of being, that is, an existential 
form in which God kenotically gives himself to the world and the world 
kenotically gives itself to God. 

In this volume we have chosen the multidisciplinary way as an attempt 
to explain the unexplainable. The underlying idea is that the proper 
understanding of God's revelation can be given in the systemic way (see 
Bunge 2003, 51—53). The main parts of this work—the biblical, theological, 


philosophical, historical and comparative, scientific, and cultural 
approaches—offer possibilities to perceive, conceive, and assess divine 
disclosure. There are chapters dealing with the biblical background of 
revelation, and others that explain the delicate relationship between the 
Christian understanding of the fulfilment of revelation in Christ and the 
original revelation given to Moses, Abraham, and to the created whole in 
the act of creation. Other chapters explore the theological aspects of 
revelation, from the Trinitarian problematic to the realm of charismatic 
forms of revelation, including the Marian apparitions as unique examples of 
the reality of revelation in our days. The philosophical explorations of the 
problem of revelation show the importance of philosophical reflections on 
revelation today as well as on a historical scale, and even such authors as 
Kierkegaard and Heidegger receive due consideration in this context. The 
atheistic denial of revelation has its important place in such an overview 
because, as philosophy teaches us, the denial of something belongs to the 
core problematic of what is denied. A radical understanding of revelation is 
the ultimate horizon of the reality of divine revelation, a horizon which 
connects philosophical, theological, biblical, and comparative approaches. 
Indeed, revelation-related forms in Hinduism, Buddhism, the Chinese 
tradition, and African religions contribute to the better understanding of the 
important role of divine revelation in connecting cultures and religions 
around the globe. Unsurprisingly, the notion of revelation in Judaism and 
Islam has a paramount role in any comparative understanding, which needs 
to be extended to the importance of our conceptions of revelation in view of 
European history, especially the Holocaust. This event appears as a 
watershed in our contemporary reflections on revelation because it triggered 
radical rethinking, reassessment, and re-evaluation of traditional theological 
and philosophical conceptions. 

However, there are further dimensions in which the notion of revelation 
must be reconsidered. It is especially the history of modern science which 
gives us new possibilities to reassess the reliability of the traditional notion 
of God as creating, sustaining, and shaping human and universal history. It 
is part and parcel of the scientific interpretation of revelation that the 
methodological importance of the notion of revelation is systematically 
considered (see Mezei 2017b). Cosmology, especially in the mirror of 
quantum physics, plays an important role in such reflections. Cognitive 
science, near-death research, and political considerations help the readers 


enlarge their scope of understanding of the role and importance of the 
notion of revelation in the sciences. Finally, we offer various cultural 
explorations concerning music, poetry, the fine arts, film, and the internet, 
together with the problems of gender. Readers will discover thought- 
provoking reflections on current questions. 

By screening all the various contributions to the problem of revelation in 
this volume, one spontaneously asks if this notion is really so important in 
our contemporary settings. The answer is given in the chapters themselves. 
In these texts, the overwhelming importance of the reality of revelation 
comes to the fore. Revelation is crucially important in traditional religious 
forms, especially in Judaism and Christianity; it has received a renewed 
interpretation in Islam; and it has been explored and reinterpreted first in 
the history of theology and philosophy, and then in the study of religions 
during the past few centuries. Through these developments it has become 
sufficiently clear that, in spite of the atheistic, naturalistic, and scientific 
counter-arguments, a more refined and further matured conception of 
revelation has even today a role to play in the understanding of ourselves, 
our world, culture, and history. 

Here I need to be as careful as possible: we live in the reality of divine 
revelation in such a way that earlier understandings are not abolished but 
better understood and developed. We do not yield to the temptations of 
modernity when we say that while revelation in its traditional form contains 
the fullness of truth, in the changing circumstances of our history we gain 
new possibilities to understand better the old. As St Augustine says, 
quanquam et in Vetere Novum lateat, et in Novo Vetus pateat (‘however 
[one must say that] the Old hides in the New and in the New the Old is 
revealed’; Augustinus 1861, 623). While the Punic author referred 
originally to the relationship between the Old and the New Testaments, his 
point can be further developed. It is obvious that in this relationship it is 
always the New that is revealed: the New is revealed in the Old in the old 
form; and in the New, the New is revealed in the new form. Both forms are 
new in their essence. Revelation, in other words, is always new; it is radical 
newness, or, to use Miklos Vetó's expression, revelation 1s nouveauté 
novatrice (‘renewing newness’; Vetó 2018, 32). 

Vetó explained the understanding of divine revelation as newness in his 
Philosophie et religion (Vetó 2006, pt II, ch. 2). In his view, there has been 
a ceaseless development of the understanding of divine revelation in 


Western philosophy and theology, a development which led to the 
recognition of revelation's complete freedom, newness, and gratuity. These 
aspects of revelation strictly hang together: if revelation is absolutely free, it 
is gratuitous at the same time. Freedom and gratuity excludes predictability, 
and the lack of predictability is an important feature of newness. 
Revelation, in essence, is always new in as many ways as possible, even in 
its old forms, as it were. On the other hand, to understand the newness of 
revelation entails the understanding of its freedom and gratuity, that is, 
absolute givenness to the receiver of revelation. Revelation has the central 
objective to create newness, to renew everything, itself and the creation at 
the same time. Revelation as nouveauté novatrice points to the fullness of 
salvation through the sacrifice of God in the person of Christ (Vetó 2006, 
213-221). As we can add, it is in the perspective of newness that the best 
understanding of divine revelation can be found. The newness of revelation 
is absolute newness which points beyond its temporary expressions to the 
eternal newness of God, a newness so deeply and symbolically described in 
the Book of Revelation of the New Testament. This is the work from which 
we received the notion of divine revelation (in Greek, apocalypsis) as the 
revelation of the New Earth and the New Heaven, as the revelation of the 
New Jerusalem, that is, the transcendental renewal of all existing things in 
their individuality and totality (Rev. 3:12; 21:2). 

On the natural level the newness of revelation corresponds to the 
material renewing of all existing things. On the historical level, this 
renewing newness is the central teaching we find in the history of revelation 
in the forms of Judaism, Christianity, Islam, and other formations. It is this 
renewing newness we perceive in the explorations of religious forms hardly 
related to the Abrahamic religions, in America or Africa. And it is this 
renewing newness that is offered to us in our philosophical, scientific, and 
cultural reflections, in which the newness of revelation is interpreted always 
in accordance with the given disciplinary context. This newness makes it 
possible for us to perceive, understand, and explain revelation as the centre 
of our intellectual endeavour to understand existence, history, past, and 
future. This newness makes clear that as actus purus the boundlessly free 
God is eternally infinite newness; God indeed ‘makes all things new’ (Rev. 
21:5) because his essence is unpredictable newness. This novelty is by 
definition ‘renewing’; it is indeed nouveauté novatrice both ad intra and ad 
extra, economically and historically. This newness explains the dynamics of 


history as well as psychology, nature as well as the cosmos; and it is this 
newness that explains why and how our relationship to God, to Infinite 
Newness, must be renewed again and again so that we are born anew in our 
existence as well as in our understanding of God, ourselves, our culture, and 
history. It is this newness that leads us to ‘put on the new man, which is 
renewed again and again' in accordance with its renewing source (Col. 
3:10). This renewing newness is the final horizon of this volume, a horizon 
flexible enough to encourage further efforts to understand what the newness 
of revelation consists of with respect to its various interpretations. 

It is in this newness that we have the possibility to reconsider our 
historical and contemporary culture, philosophy and theology included. 
Newness or novelty is indeed the central problem of our contemporary 
culture, and its proper understanding may be given through the elaboration 
of divine revelation as newness. Newness is such a natural phenomenon in 
our everyday life that the possibility of newness, novelty, renewal, or 
innovation is rarely examined. Indeed, the understanding of revelation in 
terms of renewing newness opens up the vista in which we can understand 
our present thirst for newness in an ultimate sense, a thirst triggered by the 
ultimate reality of God's nouveauté novatrice. 

In the notion of divine revelation we gain the central subject on the basis 
of which we may become able to develop an overall understanding of our 
existence here on earth. Moreover, as the various chapters of this volume 
show, it is not only a general understanding that becomes possible, but 
rather a detailed and systemic understanding of various aspects of our 
culture and history. In the present age various cultures open up to one 
another in new ways and forms. If we want to reach more than just an 
impersonal technological community on this globe, a version of which 
appears unavoidable in our age, we need to go over to the central notion 
which is outlined in this volume and makes it possible to approach various 
segments of our contemporary world on a unitary basis. Indeed, the notion 
and reality of divine revelation is the very foundation on which the 
mutually respective, embracing, and understanding culture of our world can 
be built. The very significance of this volume lies not merely in its 
achievement as the most comprehensive collection of reflections on divine 
revelation by a number of leading scholars and scientists today, but even 
more in the perspective it unlocks. This is the perspective of developing a 
new culture on the basis, and in the context, of the notion and reality of 


divine revelation. Its importance is clearly reflected in the words of Pope 
Francis: 


What we are experiencing is not simply an epoch of changes, but an epochal change. We 
find ourselves living at a time when change is no longer linear, but epochal. It entails 
decisions that rapidly transform our ways of living, of relating to one another, of 
communicating and thinking, of how different generations relate to one another and how we 
understand and experience faith and science. Often we approach change as if it were a 
matter of simply putting on new clothes, but remaining exactly as we were before. I think of 
the enigmatic expression found in a famous Italian novel: ‘If we want everything to stay the 
same, then everything has to change.’ 

(Giuseppe Tomasi di Lampedusa, The Leopard; Francis 2019) 


In and through the notion of divine revelation such a change becomes 
possible. This is not a revolutionary change that destroys the old; rather, it is 
a change of the renewal of the old, making clear that the old was in essence 
new and it is to be understood and rethought in terms of this newness. 
Revelation is newness; not only epistemic, historical, or ontological, but 
rather overall and encompassing, radical and perennial newness. 

The notion of revelation as newness has two further implications. On the 
one hand, we realize that the notion of newness has a centrality in our 
thinking that has rarely been seen in the past. To be ‘new’ is understood in 
various ways, but essentially newness is such that it cannot be derived from 
anything old. The old is new, as I mentioned, that is, newness in a less 
proper, less strict, a less up-to-date form. Oldness is obsolete newness. 
Newness is such that it is concentrically structured. In the centre there is 
newness pure and simple, just like the outburst of a well or a volcano. 
Oldness is like murky water or the petrified lava which used to be fresh and 
alive; its beauty 1s given in its aesthetic relationship to newness. These are 
natural symbols but can be applied, to some extent, to our topic here. 
Newness is not simply a temporal category; it is a hypercategorial existence 
which gives being and meaning to temporal and non-temporal categories. 
Newness is more than temporal; it is ontological or even hyperontological 
in such a way that it points to an absolutely original disclosing of all being 
and knowledge. 

One sees now somewhat more sharply the connection between 
revelation and newness. Revelation is renewing newness in the sense that it 
describes the original disclosing of all being and knowledge. Revelation is 
thus both metahistorical and historical; positive historical, as religions 


claim, and metahistorical, that is, possessing historicity as its decisive 
dimension, as some philosophers claim. Revelation is a word on the basis of 
which we are able to overview, understand, and rethink our history of ideas. 
Revelation is a word by which we connect various cultural forms called 
religions. Revelation is the link between various fields in science and 
culture, fields that have become so specialized in our day that a properly 
multidisciplinary approach to the various disciplines is becoming almost 
unimaginable. However, the proper notion of divine revelation is an 
important asset here, as we can realize it by reading this volume. The 
philosophical notion of revelation, based on the many approaches to 
revelation itself, opens the possibility of discovering the mutual 
entanglement of our various disciplines in the sciences and culture. The 
same notion also discloses that the understanding of revelation is an event, 
which intrinsically characterizes revelation itself. 

Here we need to follow a line of reflection which I began in my earlier 
work (Mezei 2017a, 340) and which is continued by the Afterword to this 
volume. It seems that an epochal change in our history has been signalled 
not only by the great movements of migration, but also by the global 
pandemic we are suffering now in the Americas as well as in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Australia. Such global events have usually been considered as 
moments of revelation throughout our known histories. Our work on divine 
revelation, produced by some of the most excellent scholars in our day, 
coincides with such a global event considered by many as the expression of 
an epochal change. It seems to suggest that a certain era 1s closing in our 
history and a new one is opening, the exact shape and structure of which 
still lie in darkness. May this volume and the reflections of our readers help 
the birth of an age in which a better understanding of divine revelation 
becomes possible, a new understanding which discloses the core of 
immutable truth hidden in the old. 
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BIBLICAL 
APPROACHES 


CHAPTER 1 


TRADITIONALISM AND 
REVELATION 


FRANCESCA ARAN MURPHY 


AN OVERVIEW OF TRADITIONALISM 


TRADITIONALISM was invented in France by Joseph de Maistre (1753-1821) 
and Louis de Bonald (1754—1840) in order to counter the ideas of 
Enlightened philosophes, and especially J.-J. Rousseau’s idea of a state of 
nature. For Rousseau, human beings in the primitive ‘state of nature’ lived 
solitary and benevolent lives. It was the later advent of society, 
civilizational institutions, and laws that corrupted the original solitary purity 
of human beings. De Maistre argued, to the contrary, that the original state 
was one in which human beings socialized not only with one another but 
with the gods. As early as 1794, in On the State of Nature, de Maistre 
claims that Rousseau was confusing primitive peoples with savages: 
savages are not the original humanity, but a degenerate falling away from it, 
in the literal, biblical sense of ‘fallen’: ‘the savage is necessarily posterior to 
civilized man’, who through his concourse with the Creator had ‘extensive 
knowledge about his nature, his duties, and his destination’ (de Maistre 
1996, 24). De Maistre argues that all ancient mythologies show that ‘far 
from religious and historical traditions leading men back to the state of 
brutes, they are all in agreement in recalling for them a primitive state 


where the gods were directly involved in the government of the human 
race' (de Maistre 1996, 26). 

Rousseau had built his picture of the state of nature partly upon what he 
took to be primitive language. In his Soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg (1821), 
de Maistre contends that Rousseau's supposedly primitive linguistic 
materials are merely the ‘debris of ancient languages, ruins’, just as we call 
ruined buildings and temples ‘ruins’ (De Maistre 1891, 63). Though he was 
frequently portrayed as a counter-revolutionary political scribe determined 
to defend the Ancien Régime, a study of what de Maistre says about 
tradition shows him determined to pit the biblical view of humanity as 
thrice fallen (in Adam, at the Flood, and at Babel) against the philosophes’ 
conception of an originally sinless humanity corrupted by the advent of 
civilization and priestcraft. The Babel story in Genesis 11 depicts the break- 
up of an original universal language: de Maistre takes this literally. The 
traditionalism of Louis de Bonald accentuated the idea that language is 
originally a divine gift. Traditionalism was popularized by de Bonald's 
liberal disciple Félicité Robert de Lamennais (1782—1854). 

The next section describes French traditionalism. Given that the 
Enlightenment upended the Christian conception of humanity, *de Maistre 
could not not combat the philosophy of the eighteenth century’ (Froidefont 
2010, 27). His perspective 1s more temporal than spiritual, but de Maistre 
enters the lists not for the sake of any political order but on behalf of a 
biblical anthropology: *de Maistre's anthropology is bound root and branch 
to the relations between God and humanity' (Froidefont 2010, 29). He sets 
no immanent frame on humanity, but he is an anthropologist. De Bonald 
and de Lamennais are likewise most interested in anthropology or political 
theology. Only in the 1830s, with Louis Bautain, did French traditionalism 
become theologized; the Roman Curia responded with censure to this new 
theologism, deeming it fideistic. 

Chronologically, German traditionalism emerges between the first and 
second waves of French traditionalism. German traditionalism is thoroughly 
theological but does not confuse or conflate natural and supernatural faith; 
it was an attempt to draw the history of religions into theology. Our third 
exhibit is the Catholic Tübingen school, which strove to draw German 
Romanticism and historical consciousness into theology. Where French 
traditionalism reacted against individualism and Enlightenment politics, 
German traditionalism used the Romantic notion of a tradition-transmitted 


revelation to solve the problem of the historicity of revelation and to 
incorporate historical thinking and God's historical action into theology. 
The German traditionalists were historically minded Platonists, imagining 
the contents of revelation as an Idea originally impressed on mankind which 
slowly and systematically unfolded its wealth. For the Germans, ‘tradition’ 
is the storied ‘evolution’, or rolling out, of Platonic ideas. 

Invented by Johann Sebastian von Drey and imparted to his disciples, 
such as Johann Adam Mohler and Franz Anton Staudenmaier, the Tubingen 
school imagines God as progressively revealing a set of ‘Ideas’ to our 
primitive ancestors, to the prophets, and through the Church: tradition is, on 
its objective side, the passing on of these objective ideas to humanity; on its 
subjective side, tradition is humanity reflecting the divine ideas back to 
God, a process which happens over the course of history, fitfully and with 
errors and omissions in the development of the religions of the world, and 
with plenitude in the doctrines of the Catholic Church. Von Drey, though 
not per se denying the notional effectiveness of stand-alone arguments for 
the existence of God, thinks that they no longer have currency in a post- 
Kantian milieu. He therefore pours his energy into developing the 
implications of the foundational claim that the Idea of God is received into 
religious traditions and so can serve as a basis for apologetics and analogy. 
Tubingen traditionalism sails out to meet the (somewhat) scientific “history 
of religions’, and attempts, piratically, to plunder it with the doctrine that all 
concrete historical religion derives ultimately from an original revelation: 
the purest source and product of ‘tradition’ is the true religion, where ‘true’ 
means, in its Hegelian sense, most fully achieved in history. 

All traditionalism was anti-rationalist: it was often accused of eliding 
faith and reason and of conflating natural, poetic intuitions about God with 
supernatural divine revelation. By the 1830s, there were two schools of 
traditionalism. One maintained its original theme, that all knowledge of 
God derives from a primal revelation passed on in tradition. The other, 
known as ontologism, was more interested in divine illumination, or in 
‘revelation epistemology’, than in tradition as such. Ontologists like the 
Belgians Louis Bautain (1796-1867) and Casimir Ubaghs (1800-1875) 
were simultaneously rationalistic, in equating the (God-given) act of faith 
with a (human) intuition-like act, and fideistic, in barring the door to 
discursive, non-intuitive knowledge of God. Both of the Belgians, being 
professors, not public intellectuals (like de Maistre, de Bonald, and de 


Lamennais), were traditionalists by default. It was the ontology of 
revelation that interested the professors: their concern was to focus 
revelation-epistemology on non-rational acts of knowledge. They were 
motivated by the desire to move Christian doctrinal claims away from 
rational argument and towards the poetical mood or mode of intuition 
(which they deemed ‘faith’). Bautain called the ‘faith-based’ apologetic 
which he espoused ‘Christian philosophy’. 

Below we sketch the rise of Neo-Thomism and its successful war 
against traditionalism, conceived as a species of fideism. Neo-Thomists like 
Joseph Kleutgen not only doctrinally proscribed traditionalism through the 
canons of Vatican I (1870), but gave philosophically competent accounts of 
individual acts of inferential knowledge of God. Tied up to an unpersuasive 
hostility to inferential knowledge, traditionalism qua ontologism was driven 
from the field in continental European Catholicism. 

There are traces of traditionalism in England: Newman expresses it in 
his early writings, and J. R. R. Tolkien, who was raised by Newman’s 
confréres at the Oratory in Birmingham, occasionally refers to the 
‘tradition’ which runs through all the religions and is completed in 
Christianity. Tolkien helped to convert C. S. Lewis to Christianity by 
encouraging him to believe that, in the Christian story of the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, ‘myth became fact’ (Lewis 1955, 178; Lewis 
1971, 31-37). Lewis sometimes speaks about God sending ‘good dreams’ to 
the entire human race (Lewis 1952, 50). 

Finally, we mention two German thinkers, one a voice against tradition 
and the other supplying a profound theological defence of traditionalism. In 
the early twentieth century, a positive alternative to traditionalism as a 
theory of the origin of religions was asserted in the writings of Father 
Wilhelm Schmidt (1868-1954). As an ethnologist and linguist, drawing on 
data harvested in East Africa and Australia, Schmidt argued that primitive 
peoples were originally monotheists, only degenerating later into 
polytheism. In contention against reductionist theories of religion like those 
of Auguste Comte and J. G. Frazer, where religion emerges out of savage 
fears and terrors, Schmidt argued that primitive peoples were quite capable 
of making an inference to a single Creator-Cause of the cosmos. Schmidt’s 
main targets were reductionists; traditionalism was sufficiently vanquished 
in his day to represent only an ancillary casualty of his artillery. 


Writing just a decade or so later, conversely, Josef Pieper (1904—1997) 
made a scholarly defence of nineteenth-century German traditionalism, 
arguing that tradition is the legacy of revelation, mythology, and theology to 
ancient Greek philosophy. This chapter concludes with a word about 
Pieper's traditionalism. 


FRANCOPHONE TRADITIONALISM 


Francophone traditionalism is not an exercise in telecommunications but 
rather French-language traditionalism, including various Belgian 
professors. Scholarship of the 1950s depicted Joseph de Maistre (1753— 
1821) as mired in political argument, writing against the philosophers of the 
French Revolution. Recent scholarship has claimed that he is primarily a 
theologian, well versed in the Fathers, such as Origen (185—253), and 
conversant with Thomas Aquinas’ Summa contra Gentiles in its original 
language. In the marginal notes to his essay ‘On the State of Nature’ (1794), 
de Maistre notes that Origen believed that the first human beings were 
protected by providential ‘divine communications, which necessarily 
preceded the invention of the arts and the formation of societies’ (de 
Maistre’s marginalia, cited in Froidefont 2010, 225). It is possible that de 
Maistre’s reading of Origen’s Contra Celsus is the fount of traditionalism. 
De Maistre was writing decades before the methods of Catholic theology 
were homogenized by the Neo-Thomist schools of the late nineteenth 
century. The comte de Maistre comes across as a cowboy, making intuitive 
‘finds’ and defending a biblical conception of man through his own 
idiosyncratic reading of Scripture, the Fathers, and St Thomas. His 
powerful writing, and lack of the polish and standardization of later 
Catholic theology, is perhaps what made anti-Counter-Enlightenment 
scholarship mistake his rather straightforward intentions. His basic idea is 
that the ‘natural and primitive state’ is one of ‘supernatural light’ (de 
Maistre 1891, 84). 

His contemporary the vicomte Louis de Bonald is more logical than de 
Maistre in denying the innate idea of morality or of God, since there is no 
concrete pre-social human being in which it could be dumbly embedded. 
De Bonald makes a theological claim which is ordered to anthropology and 


political science. He enters the lists for a primitive divine revelation, in 
contention not with materialists but with Deists, and their myth that the 
'Supreme Being' created humans and left them to a raw and animalistic 
state of nature, within which they evolved society, laws, and language. De 
Bonald's traditionalism is intended to oppose the idea of a ‘state of nature’ 
as the precursor of the civil state. Thus, he criticizes the idea he ascribes to 
Condillac, that God created Adam and Eve and left them to invent their own 
language (de Bonald 2011, 123—124). To the contrary, de Bonald says, ‘In a 
state of pure nature, a brutal and non-social condition, the invention of 
language is neither necessary nor possible’ (de Bonald 2011, 154). His point 
is that language is impossible in a state of nature, and so too, therefore, are 
societies, families, and social persons. 

If we want to know whether language was revealed to humanity or 
invented by humanity, the fundamental question, de Bonald claims, is 
whether human beings can think without language. He argues that they 
cannot. He sees it as a fatal admission on Rousseau's part that people 
cannot think without words. ‘Language is’, according to de Bonald, ‘the 
necessary instrument of all intellectual operations, and the medium of all 
ethical existence’ (de Bonald 2011, 96—97). Without language we have no 
capacity for reflection or transcendence, no capacity to create what the 
Enlightenment philosophes conceive of as primitive, contractual society. 
Language itself cannot be invented without language: ‘it takes words to 
invent words’, de Bonald says, citing Rousseau against the state of nature 
(de Bonald 2011, 102). It follows, he claims, that ‘language has been given 
to humanity and not invented by humanity, just as it has always and 
continues to be transmitted everywhere; in no way has it ever been 
invented’ (de Bonald 2011, 111). 

De Bonald claims that ancient mythologies, such as the Greek and 
Nordic, reflect the knowledge that the gods gave language to humanity; he 
notes also that there are no myths of great human inventors of language 
who passed their discovery or creation to the human race as a whole (de 
Bonald 2011, 86—87). Arguing from the similarity in grammatical forms 
that all language has grown and multiplied out of one single universal 
language, de Bonald defends the picture which we find in Genesis 1—2, that 
language was originally given to a single family. New languages were 
elaborated on the basis of this original universal language just as, de Bonald 


says, new gods were added to the original worship of a single Divinity (de 
Bonald 2011, 113-116). 

For de Bonald, tradition is our original and sole point of contact with 
divine Truth, and, therefore, our only access to truth about morals and 
religion is through the common consent of humanity for or against ethical 
or religious propositions. ‘Common consent’ is the affirmation of humanity 
as a whole, through its traditions, to the truth of ethical or religious ideas. 
De Bonald brought together the notions of ‘tradition’ as the vehicle of the 
primitive divine revelation and ‘common consent’. There is some evidence 
for traditionalism, without which it would come across as a cultish and 
recondite myth. Traditionalism answers a question. With exceptions in 
every culture, most human moral values are universal and so are very many 
intuitions about the divine nature. There may be no master key to all the 
mythologies, but the stories have many analogues between them. What 
makes for the commonalities and analogies? Following de Bonald, 
traditionalism explains them from the idea that all ethics and religion is 
revealed, and not invented by groups of individuals at different times and 
places who serendipitously reached like-minded conclusions. 

In 1807 Napoleon and Pope Pius VII signed a Concordat which agreed 
that France is a majority Catholic state and that the state would finance the 
Church: effectively, the Concordat regularized the nationalization of Church 
property effected at the outset of the French Revolution. Félicité de 
Lamennais (1782-1854) was an Ultramontanist, like de Maistre, but he did 
not share the comte's nostalgia for the Ancien Régime. De Lamennais was 
disconcerted by the extent to which a state-financed Church was a state- 
regulated Church. He wrote Des progres de la révolution in 1829, urging 
Catholics to withdraw their support for the Bourbon monarchy and transfer 
it to democracy. With his journal L Avenir de Lamennais became infamous 
in the early 1830s for advocating the separation of Church and state in 
France. By 1832 Gregory XVI had it in for him, and denounced his 
infamies in the Encyclical Mirari vos. De Lamennais's belief, which was 
revolutionary in 1830, that Catholicism could survive without the state to 
underwrite its morals and religious principles, was due to his having, in the 
previous decades, developed a form of ‘optimistic traditionalism’ for which 
the ‘common consent’ of humanity in favour of religion runs too deep to 
require state life support. 


In his four-volume Essai sur l'indifférence en matière de religion (1817— 
1823), de Lamennais repeats the de Bonaldian thesis that individuals who 
think outside tradition will not come to harbour in faith, but founder upon 
the rocks of scepticism, agnosticism, and ‘indifference’. Our word 
‘relativism’ translates what the nineteenth century called ‘indifference’ with 
respect to religion and morals. Individual reason cannot, de Lamennais 
claims, prove that God exists. It will lead us only to scepticism. The 
authority of the ‘common consensus’ of the whole human race over the 
centuries is sufficient evidence for the existence of God. If we accept the 
authority of the common consent of humanity, or what most people have 
always thought, we will know with certitude that God exists (de Lamennais 
1836, ii, 86-109). This common consent, de Lamennais says, echoing de 
Bonald, goes back to God’s original revelation of himself to our primitive 
ancestors (de Lamennais 1836, 111). 

We take this revelation on the authority of ‘our fathers’, says de 
Lamennais (1836, 109). But he also spoke as if this common human 
consent to an original revelation is natural to human beings: as it were, 
hard-wired in our natures. He spoke of a ‘sentiment’ for the Divinity, 
claiming it has been possessed by all peoples (de Lamennais 1836, 112- 
115). He was somewhat muddled in his epistemology. 

Abbé Louis Bautain was a professor at the University of Strasbourg who 
used the idea of a primitive revelation as a transcendental argument for 
God. He claimed that the human mind is a vast dynamism whose infinite 
potential could not be matched or lit by any material or sensible object: only 
an actual being which matched the human mind in infinity could light it, 
and by this act of divine illumination render the human mind capable of 
thought and language. God is responsible for the awakening of the human 
mind as human mind, spiritual and abstract intellection. The human mind 
had to see itself reflected in divine light before it could reflect on itself. God 
is thus, through our first parents, the illumination to the human race: this 
tuition is passed on in society. For us to rise to self-reflection and 
knowledge of God, we must be educated by our social tradition. Our social 
tradition now does the work of the original divine spark, and actuates our 
potential to know God and ourselves. Without this social education, our 
potential remains infinite, but dormant and unlit. 

Bautain’s traditionalism consists in a transcendental argument for God, 
or for the single act of transcendent revelation necessary to awaken the 


human spirit to itself and to the divine. Revelation is described as if it were 
an illumination, and, moreover, Bautain describes this divine illumination 
as the act of faith. So the act of faith and the act of divine illumination 
coalesce. 

The work of the comte de Maistre and vicomte de Bonald had been 
applauded as the only apologetics in town. By the 1830s, traditionalists 
were receiving push-back from a newly revived scholasticism, which 
demanded a rational, God-demonstrating prolegomena to faith as a 
condition for avoiding fideism. In this new atmosphere, Bautain was more 
cautious than his French predecessors, conceding that reason could play 
some ancillary role: once a person's faith had been illuminated by tradition, 
reasoning to God could be effective. In 1834, asked by his bishop to confess 
to the reasonableness of Catholic belief, Bautain replied, *Demonstration by 
reasoning of the truth of Revelation...implies the prior existence of 
Revelation, and belief in its truth; thus reason, before proving Revelation, 
has already been enlightened and vivified by its power' (Nichols 2009, 93). 

Bautain meant that proofs of God's existence or of the reasonable 
credibility of the revelation to Moses can do their work on the foundation of 
faith. The bishop thought this insufficient as a disavowal of fideism and 
sent Bautain to Rome to explain himself. The Pope, Gregory XVI, told the 
Belgian apologist that he had ‘sinned by too much faith’ and sent him home 
on the promise not to denounce the inferential proofs of God or the 
rationality of belief in historical revelation. Bautain's traditionalist- 
illuminationist apologetics was acceptable so long as it was not presented as 
a substitute for demonstration of God's existence. 

In 1830 the Frenchman Augustin Bonetty (1798-1879) founded the 
journal Annales de philosophie chrétienne to promote the thesis that our 
knowledge of God flows from a prelapsarian divine revelation transmitted 
in tradition. Bonetty and others called this *Christian philosophy" because 
early Christian apologists like Justin Martyr denoted what we today call 
‘theology’ as ‘Christian philosophy’. By cloaking traditionalism in the 
mantle of ‘Christian philosophy’, Bonetty was indirectly claiming that 
‘traditionalism’ is literally traditional, rooted in the practice of the Fathers 
of the Church. In 1855 the Congregation of the Index (the nineteenth- 
century Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith) required Bonetty to sign 
documents affirming that reason can prove the existence of God. Right until 
his death in 1879, Bonetty continued to edit the Annales and to publish 


articles claiming that echoes of 'original revelation' appear in all world 
religions. 

The Annales de philosophie chrétienne survived Bonetty's decease, and 
was eventually bought by the French philosopher Maurice Blondel, who 
handed over the editorship to Lucien Laberthonniére. There is a paper trail 
from Bautain’s and Bonetty’s traditionalism to Blondel’s dynamic- 
transcendental arguments for God. The Annales de philosophie chrétienne 
was shut down during the Modernist Crisis in 1913, when Laberthonniére 
criticized the Jesuit Pedro Descoqs for defending the compatibility of 
Charles Maurras's proto-fascist Action Frangaise with Catholicism. What 
would have been the young historian Étienne Gilson's first published article 
was pulped along with the whole series. Gilson went on to become a 
doughty defender of Christian philosophy as a reason-enhancing exercise 
(Gilson 1936). There is a curious interplay between the traditionalist 
‘Christian philosophy’ of the 1830s and the Thomist defence of Christian 
philosophy of the 1930s. 

The Louvain professor Casimir Ubaghs (1800—1875) was an ontologist, 
and came off badly in the now inevitable clash with the Roman Thomists. A 
professor of fundamental theology at the University of Louvain, Ubaghs 
saw knowledge of God and of ethical principles as originating in a primitive 
divine revelation transmitted in tradition. In the 1840s and 1850s, he argued 
for the necessity of revelation in order to recognize God with certainty. First 
he points to the fact that everyone today requires instruction in order to 
recognize God. Likewise, divine instruction was necessary for the 
recognition of God in the first man. Secondly, Ubaghs points out that we 
can recognize only that which is similar in mind and body to us. The 
similarity or likeness of man with God is the condition for the human 
recognition of God. However, we know of this likeness only because God 
revealed it to us. He counters the objection that heathens recognize God 
without revelation by pointing out that they have not been out of touch with 
the light of the original revelation as its rays also shone on the later 
generations, ope traditionis, * with the aid of tradition." Ubaghs also rejects 
testimony in favor of a natural recognition of God in Holy Scripture.... 
Based on these traditionalist views Ubaghs rejects a strict proof of God's 
existence' (Weindel 1940, 62, citing Ubaghs 1841; Lówen 1841). 

Like Bautain, Ubaghs was open to reason operating on the basis of the 
faith awakened by tradition. Ubaghs's *ontologism' consists in considering 


the act of knowledge of God as one of direct sight or intuition: ‘faith’ is an 
immediate, intuitive vision of the divine essence. He claims this was the 
opinion of Augustine, Anselm, and Bonaventure. As the motto of his work 
Theodiceae; seu, Theologiae naturalis elementa says, Ego sum qui sum, ‘I 
am that I am’ (Exod. 3:14), which intends to point out the ultimate source of 
our knowledge in God. Ubaghs was controversial not so much for his 
traditionalism as for his ontologism. Ontologism is sometimes called 
‘Augustinian’, and the similarity is that, in both, God is known in an act of 
participation. But for Augustine we know God by or through the divine 
light, whereas in Ubaghs's ontologism, God is the light we see and not the 
light by which we see. God is the light and we are immediately and directly 
aware of it, in the act of faith-intuition (Ubaghs 1860, 25, 29—30, 50—58, 69, 
74-77). Traditionalist ontologism suffers from the privation of a notion of 
the intentionality of the act of knowledge. Ubaghs's writings were censured 
in 1843 and condemned wholesale in 1864. 

Between de Maistre and Ubaghs, the actual material content of 
‘tradition’ diminishes in importance. ‘Tradition’ becomes a formal concept, 
standing in for the act of divine illumination. Even though their aims were 
anthropological, its original publicists thought of tradition as a means by 
which revealed knowledge of morals and of God was transmitted. By the 
1830s, with Bautain’s ‘semi-traditionalist ontologism’, the knowing or 
illumination has taken its place. His critics are right to suspect that acts of 
reason which only work when embedded in a substrate of faith are not all 
that reasonable. If Bautain had argued that reason rests on notions or ideas 
derived from tradition, rather than on the act of intuition-faith as such, his 
idea of Christian philosophy could have given the Roman Thomists a run 
for their money. Bautain subjectivizes reason because his notion of 
‘tradition’ is contentless. Ubaghs likewise makes the act of divine 
illumination into an act of direct, immediate vision of God because he has 
no content with which to fill it. Starting with rather this-worldly beginnings, 
with the Counter-Revolutionaries and de Lamennais, Francophone 
traditionalism ended up as a super-pious theologism with God as its sole 
content. Both Bautain and Ubaghs sought to shore up their theories against 
objectivisms of subjectivism and fideism by saying that they were only 
'semi-traditionalists': they would have been on more secure ground if they 
had confessed to mere semi-ontologism. 


GERMAN TRADITIONALISM 


German traditionalism was begotten by Johann Sebastien von Drey (1777— 
1853), and continued in the writings of his students and colleagues at the 
University of Tübingen, including Johann Adam Mohler (1796—1838) and 
Franz Anton Staudenmaier (1800-1856). 

For Johann Sebastien von Drey, tradition has a content. The idea 
bequeathed to Catholic tradition in the divine revelation to Adam and Eve, 
reiterated to the prophets of the Old Covenant, and communicated in full by 
Jesus Christ to his apostles is that of the Kingdom of God. German 
philosophy had since Kant's Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone 
made ‘the kingdom of God’ the central ‘idea’ of a reasoning Christianity. 
The notion of the *kingdom of God' figures prominently in Schelling, which 
had its influence on von Drey and his disciples in the Tübingen school. 

The most telling influence of post-Kantian idealism on the Tübingen 
School is that these Catholics conceive of the raw material of fundamental 
theology and of apologetics as 'religion', as in the historical and concrete 
religious traditions of the world. The German Catholics expend little energy 
on diatribes against the standard *God-proof' prolegomena to theology. Nor 
do they build upon a supposed 'religious subject', or seek to ascribe 
‘religiosity’ to consciousness, as a transcendental hoop through which an 
infinitely dynamic consciousness is prone to leap. They start with ‘religion’ 
as a historical given in all societies and as the basic datum which requires 
explanation and organization as a prolegomenon to ingestion within 
Catholic systematics: this is what makes them ‘traditionalists’. For von 
Drey and his disciples, the world's religious traditions are the starting point, 
the basic datum. Their question is this: which given and specific religious 
tradition flows most purely from original divine revelation? Von Drey 
believed that divine revelation is at the back of all religions as the 
prerequisite for their origin and historical development; he thought 
revelation flows deepest in Catholic Christianity. He thought the earliest 
traditions, in which the revelation echoes, can be glimpsed in antique myth 
and legend (Geiselmann 1966, 49—50). The Tübingen school used the 
strength of German Idealism, its knowledge of history and history of 
religions, against the idealist subsumption of religion in philosophy, to 


champion Catholicism as the most traditional religion, the most God- 
derived. 

Von Drey claims that it is impossible for an individual prescinding from 
tradition and faith to prove God exists, in the way that Descartes purports to 
do in the Meditations. The point is not negatively to disparage rational 
apologetics but to give Christian apologetics the best strategic context from 
which to commence hostilities against the most dangerous threat to 
Christianity in the nineteenth century, that is, the insulation of faith and 
religious value from historical fact and historical tradition. From Kant's 
insistence, in Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone, that a rational 
religion 1s beholden to no external tradition and his stripping of the altar of 
Christology to a fleshless inward commitment to the *kingdom of God', to 
Gottfried Lessing's ‘Ditch’ between historical facts (like the Incarnation) 
and mental certitude, the Enlightened Protestants of the eighteenth century 
had compelled Catholics either to make tradition and history foundational 
in their theology or to capitulate in the subsumption of Christianity into 
something higher than a mere religion, a philosophy. 

In 1800 Schelling wrote that ‘History as a whole is a progressive, 
gradually self-disclosing revelation of the absolute' (Schelling 1978, 211). 
Von Drey created ‘traditionalism’ in order to weave this idea into doctrinal 
Catholicism. In works such as Kurze Einleitung in das Studium der 
Theologie mit Rücksicht auf den wissenschaftlichen Standpunkt und das 
katholische System (1819), von Drey claims that history is the mirror of 
God—the reflection of God's nature. God reveals himself through all 
religions—in a subjective sense. Human subjectivity mirrors or reflects the 
Absolute—anthropological consciousness is in the image of the divine 
mind. It follows that human constructs, like religions and mythologies, will 
bear the mark of the maker. Von Drey has a narrow and a broad idea of 
revelation. In its narrow side, Revelation is *objective'—given down to us 
from God above. Objective revelation which comes down to us from above 
is found in the Christian Gospel and the Church's teaching. But in its broad 
side, Revelation is what the human mind, the divine image, gives back up to 
God, in response to the original Revelation, as dispersed throughout the 
religions of the world. The anthropological structure of the human mind 
evolves and develops in a way that continuously reflects and extends its 
divine provenance. Von Drey claims that we can understand Christianity 
either as a conceptual system or as a dynamic life-world of faith. If we pose 


as students of history of religions, we will see Christianity as a system of 
concepts; as theologians we acknowledge these concepts as the tradition of 
the Church. 

Schelling had claimed that all history is the evolution of divine 
consciousness, so all history is revelation (and revelation is history). Von 
Drey responds: up to a point, Lord Copper. He attempts to seize upon what 
he thought insightful in Schelling by staking a claim for the anthropological 
side of 'revelation', alongside the normal, external, down from heaven, 
‘objective’ side of revelation. Von Drey means that Schelling has it right, so 
far as the anthropological side is concerned. So von Drey can claim that 
God's revelation is the exhibition of the divine essence in that which is 
outside God. It is in human traditions that the anthropological reflection of 
the divine is contained and grows. That is why we speak of Tübingen 
traditionalism. 

For Hegel as for Schelling, the Spirit has two aspects: the objective and 
the subjective. The objective side of Spirit is infinite (or what common 
sense would call *God"). The subjective side of Spirit is the finite human 
consciousness. Subjective human spirit becomes objective to itself when it 
has God for its object, and knows it does. Finite human spirit is constantly 
objectifying itself, or becoming conscious of itself in religion. 

Von Drey's Tübingen disciple Johann Adam Mohler tried to draw this 
into his idea of tradition. There is a distant echo of German Idealism in 
what Mohler says about tradition in the Church. According to Mohler, 
tradition in the Church has an objective and a subjective side. The objective 
side is coming from God, the Spirit of Christ inspiring and guiding the 
Church, and the subjective side is the human appropriation of this guidance. 
The objective side is that in which the Word of God dictates to the Church; 
the subjective side is that in which the Church ‘takes’ the dictation. Mohler 
wrote in 1832: 


The Church is the body of the Lord: it is, in its universality, his visible form—his 
permanent, ever-renovated, humanity—his eternal revelation. He dwells in the 
community...This general sense, this ecclesiastical consciousness is tradition, in the 
subjective sense of the word.... Tradition, in the objective sense, is the general faith of the 
Church through all ages, manifested by outward historical testimonies; in this sense, 
tradition is usually termed the norm—the standard of Scriptural interpretation—the rule of 
faith. (Mohler 1997, 278—279) 


Mohler witnessed Bautain's travails with the Roman Curia in the 1830s, 
and advised the Belgian professor to distinguish more carefully between 
natural belief and supernatural faith. He saw the danger that traditionalism 
could encourage agnosticism rather than furthering faith. Originally drawn 
to avowing that God cannot be known without special revelation, Móhler 
gradually transmuted this into the affirmation that the natural knowledge of 
God, which we actually now possess, was originally spurred by divine 
revelation to our ancient ancestors. Móhler is tackling the intersection of 
supernatural faith, natural religiosity, and philosophical reason. He argues 
that philosophical reason, as we have it today, ploughs in furrows rendered 
fertile by generations of religious cultivation. Our “philosophical reason’ 
cannot be entirely isolated from our historicity, and that historicity reaches 
back to religious traditions. Mohler 


‘interprets the Pauline doctrine of the pagans’ natural knowledge of God in a traditionalist 
sense. When Paul says that man by the light of his reason, since the creation of the world, 
has known God's invisible nature...(Rom. 1:18—21), Mohler understands by ‘man’ not 
human nature in an abstract and theoretical way in the individual but man in his actual 
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concrete existence: ‘Man in society as he actually and historically “exists”. 
(Geiselmann 1966, 65, quoting Mohler, Gesammelte Schriften, i1, 151) 


THE OPPONENTS OF TRADITIONALISM 


From the 1830s, traditionalists were repeatedly censured at Rome, but 
seldom for traditionalism per se. Traditionalists like Bautain and Bonetty 
were not compelled to renounce the notion of an original divine revelation 
to our primitive forefathers, but that discursive reason cannot demonstrate 
the existence of God. Traditionalism was criticized as an afterthought or 
gloss on fideism or on ontologism. We know of no papal or curial criticism 
of the actual idea that God revealed himself to our first parents and our 
ancestors transmitted this knowledge, sometimes in garbled form among 
‘the nations’ and in pure form in the Old and New Covenants, and in 
Catholic tradition. What Rome criticizes is the idea that this tradition is the 
only means we have to know God. 

The most outstanding opponent of ‘traditionalism’ as an umbrella 
concept is the neo-scholastic Joseph Kleutgen SJ (1811—1883), one of the 
architects of the Vatican I Constitution Dei Filius (1870). In Die 


Philosophie der Vorzeit (originally published in two volumes, 1860—1863), 
Kleutgen disputes with all of the post-Cartesian philosophies. He attacks the 
claim of various semi-traditionalist ‘ontologists’ that knowledge of God is 
not inferential, but consists in an immediate vision of the divine. Kleutgen 
writes: 


The only school to contest [empiricism] arose in France at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and it found echoes in Italy and Germany. This school [the ‘fideism’ or 
‘traditionalism’ taught by de Bonald, Bautain, Gratry, Bonetty, and others] wanted to locate 
the starting points of all higher knowing, indeed of all sure knowing, in credence (Glauben). 
A person was not supposed to trust his own experience and the thoughts of his own reason, 
except to the extent that their truth was confirmed by authority, either mankind's general 
consensus or divine REVELATION. In this school one also heard an accusation against the 
pre-modern era: the accusation of rationalism. Some adherents to this eccentric position 
have gone so far as to blame Aquinas and Bonaventure; allegedly, they philosophized in a 
manner which...leads to atheistic or pantheistic errors. Other adherents to this position on 
certitude...turn to the harsh charge of atheistic rationalism against Descartes. (Kleutgen 
1878, 17-18; modified from Kleutgen 2019, 11-12) 


Then comes the specific charge, of ontologism: 


While these scholars went so far as to distrust reason totally, there were many philosophers 
of the new age...who attributed to reason a kind of knowing thanks to which reason 
possessed all the starting points of speculative thought within itself independently—not only 
independently of credence (Glauben) but independently of experience (Erfahrung). The 
trans-empirical (Ubersinnliche)—and not just anything trans-empirical but the highest thing, 
God— was supposed to be known immediately (unmittelbar), i.e. by spiritual intuition 
(geistige Anschauung). From this knowing, all other intellectual notions were supposed to 
be reachable, and the existence of God (as the first Truth, on which all metaphysics rested) 
was supposed to be certain a priori. On this theory, the highest ground of all being and all 
truth is also the first beginning of human knowing. 

(Kleutgen 1878, 18; modified from Kleutgen 2019, 12) 


Kleutgen disparages this idea primarily on the grounds that, for Thomas 
Aquinas, human knowledge follows on human being (on the kind of beings 
we are). He writes that one of scholasticism's fundamental axioms 
(Grundsätze) is that ‘what is known is in the knower according to the 
knower's own manner (nach Weise des Erkennendeny (Kleutgen 1878, 32— 
38, author's translation). Since human beings are contingent creatures 
composed of a mixture of actuality and potentiality, the first proper object 
of our intellects is representations of bodily objects that are contingent and 
(like us) composed of act and potency. All our knowledge of God is 
necessarily ‘by analogy with’ and in ‘negation of’ corporeal objects 
(Kleutgen 1878, 599-605). Kleutgen devotes a chapter of Philosophie der 


Vorzeit to criticizing the traditionalists, such as Anton Franz Staudenmaier, 
for finding the notion of an immediate awareness of God in the Church 
Fathers. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN’S TRADITIONALISM 


John Henry Newman (1801—1890) exhibits traditionalism from his early 
Anglican writings onwards. Newman has no interest in using the 
traditionalist thesis to argue either for the unknowability of God outside 
tradition or for knowing God in direct divine illumination (as Ubaghs does). 
Rather, he wants to indicate what it is plausible for us to believe about the 
religious knowledge which is scattered widely in the human race. In an 
unposted ‘Memorandum’ to a letter of 1831, Newman states: 


I believe in an universal revelation—the doctrines of which are preserved by tradition in the 
world at large, in Scripture in the Christian Church. The only difference in this respect 
between us and the heathen nations, is, that we have a written, they an unwritten memorial 
of it. Not that the world in a religious point of view is simply divisible into two classes. 
Revelation is a gift, like all gifts, diffused with indefinite inequality all over the earth.... 
Islamism in its different forms, and Polytheism besides in its numberless varieties, contain 
revelations from God.—I do not say they are revelations, but they embody revealed truths 
with more or less clearness and fullness. And this has ever been the case since Noah's 
time. (Newman 1979b, 281) 


Newman notes that the shadowy and oblique quality of the information 
afforded to much of humanity (that is, that portion not yet advised of the 
Christian revelation) constitutes a divine test of their virtue, since they must 
find their way by faith, saying, as Newman later would declare in the hymn 
‘Lead Kindly Light’, ‘one step enough for me’. In The Arians of the Fourth 
Century (1833), Newman argues that the Alexandrian apologists, like 
Clement of Alexandria, were ‘traditionalists’. As he states, 


we must confess on the authority of the Bible itself, that all knowledge of religion is from 
Him, and not only that which the Bible has transmitted to us. There never was a time when 
God had not spoken to man, and told him to a certain extent his duty. His injunctions to 
Noah, the common father of all mankind, is the first recorded fact of the sacred history after 
the deluge....We are told in the New Testament, that at no time He left Himself without 
witness in the world...It would seem, then, that there is something true and divinely 
revealed in every religion all over the earth, overloaded, as it may be, and at times even 
stifled by the impieties which the corrupt will and understanding of man have incorporated 
with it. Such are the doctrines of the power and presence of an invisible God, of His moral 


law and governance, of the obligation of duty, and the certainty of a just judgment, and of 
reward and punishment...so that Revelation, properly speaking, is a universal, not a local 
gift; and the distinction between the state of the Israelites formerly and Christians now, and 
that of the heathen, is not that we can, and they cannot attain to future blessedness, but that 
the Church of God ever has had, and the rest of mankind never have had, authoritative 
documents of truth, and appointed channels of communication with Him. The word and the 
Sacraments are the characteristic of the elect people of God; but all men have had more or 
less the guidance of Tradition, in addition to those internal notions of right and wrong which 
the Spirit has put into the heart of each individual. This vague and uncertain family of 
religious truths, originally from God...may, in accordance with Clement of Alexandria's 
usage, be called the Dispensation of Paganism...Scripture gives us reason to believe that the 
traditions, thus originally delivered to mankind at large, have been secretly re-animated and 
enforced by new communications from the unseen world. 

(Newman 2001, 335) 


Here Newman cites the book of Job and the story in 1 Samuel of the Witch 
of Endor: he finds that there is nothing unreasonable in the notion that there 
may have been heathen poets or sages, or sibyls again, to a certain extent 
divinely illuminated, and organs through whom religious and moral truth 
was conveyed to their countrymen; though their knowledge of the Power 
from whom the gift came, nay, and their perception of the gift as existing in 
themselves, may have been very faint or defective (see Newman 2001, 79— 
82). Very similarly, three decades later in the Grammar of Assent (1870), 
Newman presents Christianity as the rightful heir of an objective revelation 
which goes back into the abyss of the ages: ‘Christianity’, he avers, 


is only the continuation and conclusion of what professes to be an earlier revelation, which 
may be traced back into prehistoric times, till it is lost in the darkness that hangs over them. 
As far as we know, there never was a time when that revelation was not—a revelation 
continuous and systematic, with distinct representatives and an orderly succession. 
(Newman 1979a, 335) 


TRADITIONALISM AND CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


The Divine Word priest Wilhelm Schmidt was an Austrian linguist, a 
student of ancient languages, and anthropologist who disputed the various 
reductionist evolutionary theories of the day and, as a side effect of this, 
also contested traditionalism. His claims were published in his twelve- 
volume Der Ursprung der Gottesidee (The Origin of the Idea of God, 


1912-1955); his most accessible monograph, originally published in 1931, 
is The Origin and Growth of Religion. 

Many of the popular reductionist theories of religion of his time, like 
those of J. G. Frazer, R. R. Marrett, and Émile Durkheim, ascribed the 
primitive origins of religion to animism or magic, claiming that belief in 
higher gods emerges out of earlier belief in the power of magical totems. 
Against this, Schmidt claims that reasoning to a first Cause was not beyond 
the capacities of ancient Africans and Australians: 


primeval man was far from being the sluggish dreamer that Marrett seems to picture him as 
having been, standing in stupid astonishment and fright... The prehistoric tools and weapons 
and those of the ethnologically oldest peoples of today are alone enough to show that he was 
a vigorous and daring man of action....his mental powers made their way through nature 
and analysed her phenomena; his synthetic activities mastered her by forming generalizing 
and classificatory ideas; he grasped the conception of cause and effect, and then adapted that 
to the relationship of means to end. His means, to effect the ends he desired, were his tools, 
which he invented and used. Now all this sufficed to lead him to a real religion, to the 
recognition of a personal Supreme Being; for he was able to apply these same mental 
powers to the contemplation of the universe as a whole. (Schmidt 2014, 135—136) 


Schmidt found evidence for primitive belief in a ‘high being’ or sky-god 
among the Pygmies of East Africa, whom he believed to be the earliest 
peoples, and among the Aboriginal peoples of Australia (Sharpe 1986, 179— 
186). Schmidt thus brushes aside his fideistically inclined co-religionists; he 
views traditionalism as merely giving ammunition to explanations of the 
origins of religion as irrational (Schmidt 2014, 33-34). Primitive man can 
figure by analogy that, since he made his tools, God made him. Schmidt 
was rewarded for his enterprise by Pope Pius XII, but the vast databank on 
primitive worship of a ‘Sky Father’ which he built has been discounted by 
ethnographers and historians of religion on the grounds of his priesthood. 

In a strange passage of two ships in the night, Wilhelm Schmidt tried to 
get the German Josef Pieper a post at the University of Salzburg in 1938; 
these efforts were forestalled and prevented by the Anschluss: Pieper tells 
this rather elliptical story in his autobiographical memoir No One Could 
Have Known; it 1s his only reference to the ethnologist (Pieper 1998, 124— 
125). 

Josef Pieper is best known as a student of Thomas Aquinas, author of 
seven books on the virtues, and as the author of a profound study of the 
centrality of leisure to culture (Leisure, the Basis of Culture, 1948). A 
cursory familiarity with his work indicates his deep appropriation of Plato 


and of Aristotle. It is less well known that Pieper often claimed that ancient 
Greek philosophy rests on a theological basis. Pieper was a textual, 
hermeneutical traditionalist: he seems to conceive of Greek philosophy as 
an allegorizing transposition of the earlier Greek myths, which, in turn, he 
envisages as handed down from above. According to Pieper, Plato fully 
appreciated that his own philosophy was a ‘prose’ rendition of an earlier, 
revelation-based theology: 


Plato and Aristotle...not only...recognized a ‘traditional’ interpretation of the world alive 
and vigorous—they accepted it as their starting point when they began to philosophize. ‘The 
ancients knew the truth, and if we were to discover it, why should we bother with the 
opinions of man?’ [Phaedrus]...how often...Plato speaks of this or that doctrine as having 
been *handed down by the ancients', and therefore as sacred....Aristotle, in the Metaphysics, 
says that, ‘to us, who come afterwards, it has been handed down by our forefathers and the 
ancients, that the whole of nature is surrounded by the divine’...the great paradigmatic 
figures of Western philosophy are ‘believers’ in relation to an existing interpretation of the 
world, handed down by tradition. (Pieper 1952, 118—119) 


Pieper does not think of Plato as simply allegorizing Homeric or Hesiodic 
myth. Rather, he says, Plato ‘is convinced that the ‘wisdom of the ancients’ 
is...of divine origin: 


Knowledge came down to us like a flame of light, as a gift from the Gods...brought to us by 
the hand of some unknown Prometheus from a divine source—and the ancients, being better 
than we are, and nearer to the gods, handed this tradition down to us. This is what Plato 
says, in the Philebus, in connection with the doctrine of ideas. (Pieper 1952, 119) 


Thomas Aquinas had been inscribed in the Neo-Thomistic tradition as an 
anti-traditionalist, like Kleutgen or Schmidt. Against this, Pieper places 
Thomas very much in the tradition of ‘Christian philosophy’, philosophical 
reason stimulated by faith: Thomas Aquinas, Pieper claims, 


would term this Platonic interpretation of myths theology in the strict sense. For he... was 
ready to allow that revelation...had been vouchsafed to men outside Holy Scripture. Multi 
gentilium facta fuit revelatio; ‘revelation has been made to many pagans’—this was an 
opinion that Thomas pronounced many times....the implication of this conception of God's 
speech sounding and resounding throughout the mythical traditions of many nations... 
means that theology as the interpretation of that divine speech...is a perfectly self-evident 
matter spread over the whole breadth of man's mental life. (Pieper 1991, 146) 


CONCLUSION 


Traditionalism is one of the great lost promises of Christian thought. It 
should have provided a great point of connection between faith and reason. 
In the right hands, it could have been used to weld together the Genesis 
texts about the creation of Adam, taken as revealed by Jews, Christians, 
and, effectively, by Muslims, with philosophical questions about the origins 
of a consciousness capable of self-transcendence as articulated in human 
language. Traditionalist questions about how we know ourselves, how we 
transcend materiality, and how we know God can shed light on how to 
interpret the revealed allegories of Genesis 1—2. It seems that, as in Exodus 
3, with the giving of the 'revealed name' of God as 'I am', so, too, in 
Genesis 1-2, the two lights of faith and reason could meet in mutual 
illumination. It is greatly to the loss of Christian philosophy that nineteenth- 
century exponents of traditionalism and their Thomist opponents expended 
their energies in denials and affirmations that God can be known to exist 
through a natural inference. Rather than making use of the grains of truth in 
traditionalism, the Neo-Thomists attacked it for its ‘agnosticism’ and 
supposed indifferentist entailments. As Newman realized, Christian 
apologetics is naked without the thesis of a widespread ‘traditional’ wisdom 
about God, and makes more sense within that thesis. There was little to be 
gained from denying and silencing a thesis which looks for an explanation 
of the broad agreement between Genesis 1—2 and the religious traditions 
and mythologies of the world. The traditionalists also had themselves to 
blame for the limited success of their thesis: focusing over-much on what 
cannot be known outside tradition, they failed sufficiently to make the case 
that what is known and expressed in traditional mythology and legend is in 
keeping with what is revealed, and with what can now be known by 
philosophical reason. 
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CHAPTER 2 


SCRIPTURE, TRADITION, 
AND CREEDS 


KENNETH OAKES 


INTRODUCTION 


To define and describe any one element of the triad of Scripture, tradition, 
and the creeds would inevitably involve the definition and description of the 
other two elements. This complex interconnection can be seen in that 
Scripture is produced as a result of tradition, and yet tradition itself declares 
the normativity of Scripture; in that tradition has produced the creeds, and 
yet tradition itself declares the normativity of the creeds; and in that the 
creeds are often taken as binding guidelines for how Scripture is to be read, 
and yet the creeds themselves depend upon Scripture as their source and 
norm. There is, then, a high level of mutual relationality between Scripture, 
tradition, and the creeds. This interrelationship is also complicated by the 
fact that the referent in each of the elements has shifted over time and 
differs according to the various Christian communions. For instance, the 
terms ‘Scripture’ and ‘according to the Scriptures’ have some fluidity in the 
apostolic writings and early Christian writings. Equally, what constitutes 
‘tradition’ and the nature of its normativity and development has evolved 
over time and has been a continual matter of discernment and reflection in 
any specific Christian communion, which themselves can differ on these 
issues. Such is also the case with the creeds, given the different Christian 


communions and the histories of their evaluations regarding the normativity 
of specific councils and synods. 


REVELATION 


The Christian doctrine of revelation is first and foremost an explication of 
the mystery of the Trinity as unfolded in Scripture, acknowledged by 
tradition, and illustrated by the creeds. The life and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the early Church, and the 
confession that the God of Israel is one gradually led to the conviction that 
God is Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, three distinct hypostases which are 
coequal in divinity, dignity, and eternity. While the doctrine of the Trinity 
has its organic origins in the experience, liturgy, writings, rituals, and 
reflections of the early Church, one might now explicate its bases in the 
claims that God eternally is who God is and has revealed himself to be in 
the economy; that God is one and incomposite; that God alone can create, 
reconcile, and glorify his creatures; and that God alone can make human 
beings participants in the divine nature. That the revelation of the Trinity is 
inextricably bound up with God's presence and activity on behalf of the 
good of his suffering creatures means that ‘The Trinity is a mystery of 
salvation, otherwise it would have never been revealed' (Rahner 2005, 21) 
and a ‘recapitulation and summary of the entire Christian mystery of 
salvation' (Kasper 1989, 233). That the revelation of the Trinity can be a 
mystery of salvation is because the visible missions of the Son and Spirit 
are grounded in the absolute unity and irreducible distinction of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit in their eternal perfection. 

From these central mysteries of the Trinity as revealed in the visible and 
invisible missions of the Son and Spirit, there is both retrospective and 
prospective import and consequence. Retrospectively, there is confirmation 
of the Lord's presence and activity with the patriarchs and the Israelites, and 
prospectively there are the Lord's promises to continue to be present and 
active among his people. To specify this second consequence further, the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
establishes the world's reconciliation to God, and yet the risen Jesus Christ 
and the Holy Spirit remain active agents in history. The whole course of this 


retrospective and prospective divine presence and activity, taken from its 
beginning to its foreshadowed end as the divine economy, could be 
expressed in several ways: as the communication of God's goodness to that 
which is not God; as the defeat of sin, death, and the Devil on behalf of 
fallen creation; as work undertaken to make human beings participate in the 
divine nature (2 Pet. 1:4); and as the creation of a new way of belonging 
among the nations and families of the earth. The scope of the economy runs 
from creation to glorification and has its pinnacle in the incarnation of the 
Son and the outpouring of the Spirit for the work of reconciliation. 

While the doctrine of the Trinity is ubiquitously taken to be a revealed 
mystery, the confession of the one God of Israel as the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit in turn becomes the heart of the Christian faith, and affects 
the whole of its teaching, including that of revelation. In light of the 
mystery of the Trinity, revelation becomes the epistemological corollary of 
God's gracious self-giving and self-communication to creation. Revelation 
occurs inasmuch as God himself is present to and active among his 
creatures and generates active witnesses to this presence and activity. While 
speaking of revelation in terms of God's self-giving, self-communication, 
and self-revelation is indebted to German Idealism (see Mezei 2017, 109— 
123), the reflexive register does seem to illuminate well the grammar and 
logic of Scripture, the incarnation of the Son and the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, and important judgements present in the development of Christian 
doctrine. 

While it is Scripture itself which speaks of God's presence and self- 
communication, Scripture then becomes understood in terms of this 
presence and communication. This reversion of the ordo cognoscendi and 
ordo essendi could be defended conceptually, and yet it could also be seen 
as indicating that God stands at the beginning and end of all things, 
including our knowledge of him. This reversion helps to account for why 
Dei Verbum speaks of revelation itself and the handing on of revelation 
before it deals with the Old and New Testament. It also helps to account for 
why Karl Barth offers lengthy and yet provisional accounts of the Trinity, 
Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit before turning to a doctrine of Holy 
Scripture (Barth 2004a; Barth 2004b), even 1f one only knows of God, Jesus 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit on the basis of Scripture itself. 


SCRIPTURE 


If revelation in the strict sense is the presence of a self-communicative God 
who makes himself known to human beings, then Scripture becomes a 
witness to and a participant in this presence and self-communication. In 
Scripture itself one reads of injunctions to speak the word of the Lord, write 
down what one has heard and seen, and pass on these writings and records. 
Scripture itself, then, speaks of revelation, of witnesses to revelation, and of 
the commissioning and authorizing of human beings to pass on what they 
have heard, seen, and understood. In addition to being a witness to the self- 
revealing God, Scripture is also a revelation to human beings from this 
God. Scripture is not the Lord, but speaks from the Lord and on behalf of 
the Lord. This distinction between revelation properly understood and 
Scripture as a witness to and a participant in that revelation can also be 
found in the various senses of the term ‘Word of God’. 

Along with the traditional names of the Second Person of the Trinity as 
Son and Image, there is also the name of Word. The Word of God is thus 
God himself who became incarnate and assumed a human nature for us and 
for our salvation. This manner of thinking can be seen in the idea of the 
threefold Word of God as Jesus Christ, the written word, and the spoken 
word (Barth 2004a, 88—124; with precedents). It can also be seen in the 
statement that ‘Still, the Christian faith is not a “religion of the book." 
Christianity is the religion of the “Word” of God, a word which is “not a 
written and mute word, but the Word is incarnate and living” [St Bernard, S. 
missus est hom. 4, 11: PL 183, 86]? (Catechism of the Catholic Church, 
para. 108). 

Inasmuch as Jesus Christ and his apostles were Jewish, the authority and 
normativity of the prophets and the Law were assumed and presupposed by 
his earliest followers, even if drastic and immediate interpretations and 
reinterpretations of the meaning of Israel’s Scriptures began to occur. The 
early Christian churches, however, used the Septuagint, a Greek translation 
of Jewish Scriptures which began in the middle of the third century BCE 
with the translation of the Pentateuch and stretched into the middle of the 
first century cE. (One should note, then, that this process means that 
‘Scripture’ was wider in extension during this time period than the notion of 
‘canon’ in the sense of a catalogue, which did not yet exist.) While such 


normativity was assumed in apostolic writings, arguments for the inclusion 
of Jewish Scriptures as Christian Scriptures began to be found in the ante- 
Nicene fathers, including Irenaeus, Clement, and Justin Martyr, inasmuch as 
the Church rapidly became increasingly Gentile and thus the normative 
status of Israel's Scriptures could no longer be presupposed. 

That the writings included in the Old Testament belonged to Israel, still 
belong to Judaism, and are revered and held as revelatory and normative for 
Christianity poses a unique situation, for both the commonality and the 
differences among the Christian Old Testament and the Jewish Tanakh need 
to be acknowledged. In the midst of the extensive common base of the 
writings, there needs to be recognized the import of the different books 
accepted as canonical, the historical and theological import of the difference 
in their eventual literary order, and their dramatically different interpretative 
and reception histories. On their own side, Christians can respect the 
independent import of the Jewish Tanakh, its history of commentary and 
interpretation, and its continued use in the liturgy and life of the various 
Judaisms (see Schneider and Pannenberg 2014, 74—75, 84—85). Indeed, 
Christians could even acknowledge this independent line of literary order, 
interpretation, and use among its own ‘senses’ of the meaning and 
interpretation of Scripture and the literary, allegorical, tropological, and 
anagogical. 

The writings contained in the Old Testament already include self- 
referentiality, interpretation, and reinterpretation, and this practice 
continued among the first-century rabbis, Jesus Christ, the apostles, and the 
authors of the New Testament. Of particular note here is the authors of the 
New Testament reading the Jewish Scriptures according to figure, typology, 
and foreshadowing, meaning that they are now being read within the 
different overarching narratives of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, the 
outpouring of the Spirit, and the eschatological gathering of the nations 
around the God of Israel. Illustrative passages here would include the story 
of the road to Emmaus (Luke 24:13—35); the account of the Ethiopian 
eunuch seeking to understand the Jewish Scriptures (Acts 8:26—40); Paul's 
interpretations of Adam, sin, and death and the victory won by Christ (Rom. 
5); the meaning of Abraham's seed (Gal. 3:16); the parable of Hagar and 
Sarah (Gal. 4:21—31); the rock that the Israelites carried in the desert (1 Cor. 
10:4); and the stark pronouncement of Jesus Christ that the Old Testament 
was speaking of him (John 5:39). 


When turning to the history and concept of the canon of scriptural 
writings, one can readily see the interconnection between Scripture, 
tradition, and the creeds. As often noted, the term ‘canon’ can refer to a rule, 
a measurement, or a standard, and its first appearance in Christian writings 
occurs in Galatians 6:15—16: ‘For neither circumcision nor uncircumcision 
is anything; but a new creation is everything! As for those who follow this 
rule (xavov)—peace be upon them, and mercy, and upon the Israel of God.’ 
The early ‘canon of truth’, and its near-synonym regula fidei, could serve as 
shorthand for the content and rule of the apostolic preaching, or at times for 
Scripture more broadly, and only later came to include the signification of a 
collection of writings (Armstrong 2010; Markschies 2009; Hàgglund 1958; 
Kunze 1899). 

If ‘canon’ is taken in the sense of a fairly fixed list of the books 
considered to be Scripture and thus authoritative, then one of the earliest 
lists can be found in the Muratorian fragment (c.170—200 ce), which also 
provides brief remarks on each of the writings mentioned (see Metzger 
1997, 191—201). The Muratorian fragment seems to lack several books 
eventually included in the New Testament and also mentions the 
Apocalypse of Peter. While seemingly undertaken in response to the 
teachings and writings of Marcion and the Gnostics Valentinius and 
Basilides, it nevertheless seems that there was a prior consensus of which 
were authoritative and treasured, as most of the books mentioned in the 
Muratorian fragment are already cited and considered authoritative in the 
writings of Irenaeus and Clement of Alexandria. The first currently known 
writing to demarcate the New Testament canon in the current form of its 
twenty-seven books is Athanasius’ 39th Festal Letter (367 CE), and yet it 
should be noted that there were still some differences among the different 
communities as to the canon’s exact content. 

In addition to the study of the complex history of the canon and its 
emergence, there is also the task of making theological sense of the canon, 
its history, and the nature of its authority. The recognition of the historical 
complexity of the canon’s emergence, and the existence of some minor and 
major disagreements among early Christians, provide an opportunity for 
greater sophistication in theological descriptions of the import of this set of 
writings. There is general agreement that the canon is a matter of reception 
and acknowledgement, which does not negate the human decisions which 
lead to the inclusion of certain writings and the exclusion of others since 


such is the case for all authorities inasmuch as by definition authority is 
accepted rather than conferred. Recourse to specific Christian doctrines 
seems helpful and fruitful in this endeavour. A series of materially rich 
accounts of the process of canonization has been put forward by John 
Webster in terms of the continual activity of the risen Jesus Christ and the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, which is then met with the Church's 
acknowledgement, submission, recognition of apostolicity, and commitment 
(Webster 2003, 58—67; Webster 2016). 

The unity of the Old Testament and New Testament has also been a 
matter of discussion. There is, of course, the sheer fact of literary unity once 
the canon has been formed, for in this sense the Bible is unified in the way 
that any anthology, collection, or book of diverse writings is now unified 
and available to internal interpretation and self-reference. Beyond this 
literary unity, perhaps the primary form in which Bible's unity was 
expressed involved the performance of patterns of interpretations which in 
turn were dependent upon how the authors of the New Testament read the 
Jewish Scriptures. Perhaps most common among these ways were readings 
concerned with patterns of promise and fulfilment, and type and antitype. 
These literary and hermeneutic practices presupposed that the unity of the 
economy and the witness to it is finally a unity of the God whose presence 
and activity is narrated. Additionally, inasmuch as the pinnacle of this 
presence and activity is Jesus Christ, one often found statements to the 
effect that ‘He is the whole content of Scripture, just as he contains all of it 
in him' (de Lubac 1998, 237). The unity, however, is not uniformity but is 
expressed polyphonically, and so can acknowledge Scripture’s diversity, its 
different genres, its differing accounts of the same events, and even its 
different theologies, while confident in its overall contours and themes. 

There have been a variety of different views as to how Scripture is 
revelatory, with common views being that Scripture is revelation in itself; is 
the medium, instrument, or vehicle of revelation; as a witness to revelation 
which participates in revelation; or as divine speech in human words, with 
the accompanying concepts of condescension and accommodation. In line 
with the declaration of the Word of God as most properly being Jesus 
Christ, Scripture necessarily becomes derivative from revelation, as does its 
authority. The authority and revelatory quality of Scripture, then, depends 
upon the authority and revelation of the Lord of Scripture. In the lapidary 
formulation of Friedrich Schleiermacher and with his characteristic 


Christological focus, *The authority of Holy Scripture cannot be the basis of 
faith in Christ; rather, in order to accord special authority to Holy Scripture, 
this fact already must be presupposed’ (Schleiermacher 2016, 833). 

The doctrine in which the relationship between revelation and the 
scriptural text becomes most often explicated is perhaps that of the nature 
of Scripture's inspiration. At this most general level there is broad 
agreement among different ecclesial communions and traditions regarding 
the meaning of Scripture's inspiration. ‘Inspiration’ at its most basic level 
means that what has been written is *God-breathed' (0eóztvevoroc), and the 
goal of this inspiration is that these writings are then ‘useful for teaching, 
for reproof, for correction, and for training in righteousness, so that 
everyone who belongs to God may be proficient, equipped for every good 
work’ (1 Tim. 3:16—17). While contextually it seems that the referent of this 
description is the Old Testament (and perhaps some of the letters of Paul), 
this description of the nature of Scripture has come to be ascribed to the 
writings of the New Testament as well. That Scripture is ‘God-breathed’ is 
often taken as warrant to ascribe primary authorship or causative authority 
to God, as the origin and agent of this breathing of the text, while also 
ascribing secondary authorship to human beings. According to 2 Pet. 1:20— 
21, the writing of Scripture is appropriated to the activity of the Holy Spirit 
and its origin is to be found in the movement of God from which human 
beings then speak. 

It is important to maintain both that God is the primary agent of the 
production of these texts and that this production included the full 
personalities, literary abilities, knowledge, and effect of the human authors 
as well. Indeed, the historicity and humanity of the authors, redactors, and 
editors of the Bible not only is clear, but seems to be unabashedly 
highlighted in its constructed quality, its repetitions, its discrepancies, its 
different literary styles. This historicity and construction is also evident in 
its vast internal and external intertextuality, its place as a text among a 
literary and material world of other biblical and non-biblical texts. There are 
the casual allusions in the Old Testament to the authors’ and editors’ own 
sources, such as the Book of Jasher, the Annals of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah, the Acts of Solomon, the Book of the Wars of the Visions of Iddo the 
Seer, and others. There is also the mention of the Teacher's efforts to seek 
out and order edifying proverbs (Eccles. 12:9). There are also the New 
Testament's extensive allusions to the Septuagint and Hebrew texts; a slew 


of references of sources eventually deemed apocryphal, including the Book 
of Enoch; its allusions to lost Pauline epistles; Luke's detailing of his 
sources and methodologies in the writing of his gospel; John's remarks on 
the life of Jesus as surpassing all books that could be written; and the 
allusions to other antique texts in the New Testament. It is this deep and 
extensive intertextual quality of Scripture and its long history of redacting 
and editing that led Northrop Frye to remark wryly: ‘If the Bible is to be 
regarded as “inspired” in any sense, sacred or secular, the editing and 
conflating and redacting and splicing and glossing and expurgating 
processes all have to be taken as inspired too' (Frye 1982, 203). In line with 
Frye's remark, an adequate and sophisticated account of inspiration will 
indeed need to be attentive to Scripture's internal complexity, its readily 
visible place in and relationship to a world of other ancient texts, and the 
complex history and nature of its composition. 

Helpful in the dual maintenance of the divine and human authorship, 
redacting, and compiling of the writings of Scripture is this succinct 
phrasing from Dei Verbum: ‘To compose the sacred books, God chose 
certain men who, all the while he employed them in this task, made full use 
of their own faculties and powers so that, though he acted in them and by 
them, it was as true authors that they consigned to writing whatever he 
wanted written, and no more’ (Dei Verbum III, $11). Equally, according to 1 
Tim. 3:16-17 an immediate implication and one of the goals of the texts’ 
inspiration is the trust and confidence that Scripture may be spoken, read, 
and meditated | upon  liturgically, homiletically, communally, and 
individually as profitable for teaching, reproof, correction, and training for 
the activity of good works. How Scripture may provide all of these 
functions is perhaps best left to the conviction that Jesus Christ continues to 
speak to his community through this text, that the Holy Spirit continues to 
guide and lead the community, and the discretion of different ecclesial 
communions, priests and pastors, and individual readers. 


TRADITION 


There has recently been a host of different accounts of traditions in the 
realms of philosophy, sociology, ethics, and politics. While eschewed in the 


Enlightenment as belonging to the historical, the contingent, and the 
particular and thus as distortive of the judgements of a universal reason, 
there is now a general consensus regarding the inescapability of traditions 
for the sustenance and propagation of communal cultures, and for the 
identification of virtues and the formation of individuals who embody the 
values of a tradition (MacIntyre 1984; MacIntyre 1988; MacIntyre 1990). 
There are also, however, distinctively theological accounts of tradition, its 
nature, the manner of its continuance, its boundaries, and its purpose. 

‘Tradition’ is the translation of the Greek zapddooic and the Latin 
traditio, and could be understood either in terms of what is passed on, or in 
terms of the process of passing on. Most of the references to ‘traditions’ in 
the New Testament are negative, as in references to the traditions of the 
Pharisees (Matt. 15:2, 3; Mark 7:8, 9), to Paul's former life (Gal. 1:14), and 
to the vain speculations of philosophy (Col. 2:8). There are several positive 
references to zapáóooic in Paul's letters in the case of practices (1 Cor. 
11:2; 2 Thess. 3:6) and teachings (2 Thess. 2:15). More fruitful for the 
development of a theology of tradition have been different New Testament 
periscopes. One of the most common of these has been Jesus’ Farewell 
Discourses in John 14—17, in which there are five passages regarding the 
promise and activities of the zapáxAmgrvog and in which there is depicted a 
complex set of relationships between the paraclete, the Father, the Son, and 
the disciples (see Congar 2013, 49—59). In response to Thomas’ question as 
to how they will know the way to follow after Jesus leaves them, Jesus 
declares that ‘I am the way, the truth, and the life’ (John 14:6), and promises 
to ask the Father to send an advocate (or helper, witness), who is the Spirit 
of Truth. Jesus explains that this advocate *will teach you everything, and 
remind you of all that I have said to you' (John 14:26). This general pattern 
of Jesus gathering and commissioning the apostles, promising the presence 
of the Holy Spirit to aid in their remembrance of and witness to him (Matt. 
28:16-20; Luke 44—49; Acts 1:6-11), stands as the beginning of Christian 
tradition. The content of what they are to pass on is their own received 
knowledge of the resurrection of Jesus Christ in the Spirit and thus the work 
of reconciliation God accomplished in him. 

In its elemental sense, then, tradition is synonymous with the apostolic 
proclamation of the resurrection. of Jesus Christ and the work of 
reconciliation accomplished in him. The nature and implications of this 
proclamation immediately became a matter of debate, clarification, and 


development, as can already be seen in the discussion in the New Testament 
itself regarding what constituted the teachings and practices for those 
following Jesus Christ (Acts 15; Gal. 1:11-2:21; 1 Cor. 11:5). This 
elemental sense of tradition continued in the post-apostolic writings, even if 
there was some fluidity in terms of referent and meaning (see Ferguson 
2010 for what follows). In Irenaeus, for example, the term zapáóooic most 
often refers to apostolic preaching and teaching (Irenaeus 1969, 3.2.2), 
which differs from the traditions of the Gnostics inasmuch as it is available 
for all to see and know (Irenaeus 1969, 3.3.1). For Clement, tradition 
signifies the teaching of Jesus Christ and his apostles, Scripture, as well as 
certain practices (see Ferguson 2010, 13—15). For Tertullian, as can be seen 
in the first two chapters of his De corona, appeals to tradition could mean 
the teachings of the apostles and could also function as a defence of 
practices which went beyond Scripture (Tertullian 1869), although he was 
criticized for this defence as well. While tradition enjoyed no technical 
meaning in these early writings, the frequent coincidence between Scripture 
and apostolic teaching led Oberman to note, ‘there is in our time a striking 
convergence of scholarly opinion that Scripture and Tradition are for the 
early Church in no sense mutually exclusive: kerygma, Scripture, and 
Tradition coincide entirely. The Church preaches the kerygma which is 
found in toto in Scripture and at the same time everything is in the living 
Tradition' (Oberman 1963, 366). 

Inasmuch as ‘tradition’ could signify the life of the early Church as a 
whole, it is not surprising that by the fourth century the term became 
commonly used to refer to established oral teaching and practices not 
explicitly found in Scripture but which exercise equal authority. Basil's On 
the Holy Spirit, for instance, states that “Concerning the teachings of the 
Church, whether publicly proclaimed (kerygma) or reserved to members of 
the household of faith (dogmata), we have received some from written 
sources, while others have been given to us secretly, through apostolic 
tradition. Both sources have equal force in true religion' (Basil the Great 
2001, 27.66). Likewise, Epiphanius could distinguish between what the 
apostles handed on in written form or in oral form (see Ferguson 2010, 27— 
28), and Chrysostom, in the fourth and fifth of his homilies on 2 Thess., 
uses 'tradition' to signify matters of practice and specific actions that are 
also ‘trustworthy’ (Chrysostom 1889, 390, 394). 


This equation of the normativity of written Scripture and oral, practised 
tradition was not always followed. Oberman has identified the 
understanding of 'single source or exegetical tradition of Scripture' as 
Tradition I, and the understanding of a ‘two-sources theory which allow for 
an extra-biblical oral tradition’ (Oberman 1963, 371). While Protestantism 
is often thought of as having developed the idea of Tradition I, and 
Catholics that of Tradition II, debates regarding the proper understanding of 
tradition were already occurring in the fourteenth century. Nevertheless, 
there remain some differences between Roman Catholics and Protestants on 
the normativity of Scripture and tradition, especially as regards what 
constitutes ‘apostolicity’, the manner of its transmission and reception, and 
its relation to the episcopacy. Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger, in trying to 
summarize the Council of Trent's decision on the relationship between 
Scripture and tradition, argued that tradition includes 'the inscription of 
revelation (= the gospel) not only in the Bible, but in men's hearts; 2. the 
speaking of the Holy Spirit throughout the whole age of the Church; 3. the 
conciliar activity of the Church; 4. the liturgical tradition and the whole of 
the tradition of the Church's life’ (Ratzinger 2008, 87). While taken from a 
contentious time in Christian history, most of these elements would 
probably seem acceptable to the different Christian communions, even if 
the precise details of these four points would differ. While Protestants will 
most likely continue to hold Scripture as norma normans non normata 
which is more authoritative than tradition, some conciliation between the 
different Christian communions can be found in Dei Verbum's statement 
that the *teaching office' of the Roman Catholic Church *is not above the 
Word of God, but serves it, teaching only what has been handed on, 
listening to it devoutly, guarding it scrupulously and explaining it faithfully 
in accord with a divine commission and with the help of the Holy Spirit 
(Dei Verbum II, $10). 

Tradition in its broadest sense, one might argue, names the context in 
which revelation, as presented in the apostolic proclamation in Scripture, is 
acknowledged, proclaimed, and passed on. This context is the life of the 
Church, understood both in the present and its past historical extenuation, 
and in its definitive practices of liturgy, worship, baptism and Eucharist, 
preaching, table fellowship, and works of mercy. In this reception, activity, 
and transmission, there stand the promises of Jesus Christ and the Spirit of 
Truth. The doctrine of the ‘indefectibility’ of the Church is an attempt to 


express that the Church and its life is sufficiently led and guided by the 
Holy Spirit that it has indeed heard and passed on the witness of the 
apostles. The claim that the Church has so erred in its understanding and 
proclamation of the Gospel so as to be utterly ruined is thus primarily a 
statement about the presence of the Holy Spirit as sent by the Father in the 
name of the Son and the Holy Spirit's illumination of the Son. 


CREEDS 


The creeds are commonly taken to be definitive and succinct 
representations of Scripture and tradition, and their primary place has been 
within the Church's worship and liturgy. Here, as well, we readily encounter 
the close interrelationship between Scripture, tradition, and the creeds. As 
commonly understood and employed, creeds function as both a summary of 
and then guideline to the apostolic proclamation of God's revelation in 
Christ as narrated in Scripture. Additionally, creeds are the product of the 
development and historical needs of different traditions and then become an 
authority, norm, and source for the tradition. 

The prehistory of the creeds and the ecclesial meetings which discern 
and promulgate them can be found in three features of the New Testament. 
First, there are what seem to be short confessional phrases regarding Jesus 
Christ, his identity and role in salvation, and his relationship to the Father 
(Rom. 1:3-4; 1 Cor. 8:6; 1 Pet. 3:18—22). Secondly, there is the presence of 
Trinitarian formulation and the dominical instruction regarding the use of 
the name of the Father, Son, and Spirit in baptism (Matt. 28:19). Thirdly, 
there is the meeting of the apostles and elders in Jerusalem as recorded in 
Acts 15. The occasion of this gathering was the conflict regarding the place 
of the Mosaic law in the life of the early Christian community, particular as 
regards its implications for the rapidly expanding number of Gentiles in the 
early Churches. This passage relates that a letter was sent to the early 
Christian community in Antioch regarding the decision of the council (Acts 
15:20, 30), and that the basis of the decision was the movement of the Holy 
Spirit among the apostles and elders: ‘For it has seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us' (Acts 15:28). In these three features we can already see the 
development of succinct confessional statements, the connection of the 


name of the Trinity to baptism, and the role of the Holy Spirit and of the 
ecclesial leaders in discerning the teachings and practices of the Church. 

The paradigm of a creed in Western Christianity and the earliest of the 
Christian creeds is the Apostles' creed, which rose to dominance in the 
Western Churches. While each verse was traditionally thought to have been 
contributed by one of the twelve apostles, its form and content seem to have 
developed gradually from description of what constitutes the regula fidei 
(Schaff 1931, 2, 40-41, 52-55), which themselves were often drawn from 
the formulations of belief used in the interrogation of the baptizand. While 
these formulations were flexible in the terms used, they held in common a 
ternary form of asking about the candidate's belief in God the Father, Jesus 
Christ the Son, and the Holy Spirit (see Hippolytus 2015, 21). There was, 
however, some fluidity in the meaning of the regula fidei in early Christian 
writers as it seems it could refer to the Scriptures, specific elements of the 
Scriptures, or baptismal formulas. Irenaeus, for instance, can speak of 'the 
rule of the truth which he received by means of baptism' (Irenaeus 1969, 
1.9.4) and which will ensure that the Christian will ‘recognise the names, 
the expressions, and the parables taken from the Scriptures’ (Irenaeus 1969, 
1.9.4), as opposed to the speculative teachings of the Valentinians not 
preached by the prophets, nor by the Lord, nor delivered over by the 
apostles. In addition, Tertullian can already speak of a ‘rule of faith" which 
differs from the interrogatory baptismal questions: 


The rule of faith, indeed, is altogether one, alone immoveable and irreformable; the rule, to 
wit, of believing in one only God omnipotent, the Creator of the universe, and His Son Jesus 
Christ, born of the Virgin Mary, crucified under Pontius Pilate, raised again the third day 
from the dead, received in the heavens, sitting now at the right (hand) of the Father, destined 
to come to judge quick and dead through the resurrection of the flesh as well (as of the 
spirit). (Tertullian 1870, I) 


Decisive for the development of the creed and councils in Christianity 
was the Council of Nicaea (325), the first ecumenical council and whose 
creed (which was both reaffirmed and slightly expanded at the Council of 
Constantinople in 381) became affirmed as the first ecumenical creed. 
Similarly to the Apostles' Creed, much of the wording of the Nicene Creed 
was assembled from local catechetical and baptismal formulas with some 
added phrasing (see Schaff 1931, 1, 24—29). The controversial and cautious 
inclusion of non-scriptural categories as a way to ensure the identity of 


Jesus Christ and God evinces a deep concern that creedal formulations 
remain as close as possible to the words and categories of Scripture. 

This concern for a tight interconnection between creed and Scripture in 
both the Apostles' Creed and the Nicene Creed evinces a concern for a tight 
interconnection with the apostolic proclamation. In Schaff's lapidary 
formulation, ‘the Creed is a mirror which reflects the Bible, and the Bible is 
a mirror which reflects Christ’ (Schaff 1885, 135). Equally, the historical 
and contemporary interconnection of baptism, professed belief in the 
Trinity, and the liturgical recitations of either creed evince a concern for 
right worship, which includes a proper confession of God as Father, Son, 
and Spirit as revealed in the apostolic proclamation, and a proper 
understanding of the community which professes belief in God as Father, 
Son, and Spirit. 


CONCLUSION 


As explored and explicated above, there is a tight interconnection between 
Scripture, tradition, and the creeds, and each can only be discussed in the 
light of the other. Indeed, to speak of an 'interconnection' is potentially 
misleading inasmuch as there is much overlap and coincidence between 
them. For example, the Scriptures of the New Testament narrate the origin, 
content, and transmission of the tradition of apostolic preaching, and one of 
the reasons why these particular writings became Scripture is because of 
their agreement with the tradition of apostolic preaching. Additionally, as 
for the early creeds, most of their content was drawn from Scripture itself as 
read through tradition; they were performed in the tradition of Christian 
catechesis and baptism; and they aid in the illustration of the narrative and 
characters of God and God's people as testified in Scripture itself. There 
remain significant differences between Christian communions regarding 
what constitutes Scripture, tradition, and the creeds, and the various types 
of normativity afforded to each. What seems to held in common among the 
Christian communions, nevertheless, is the sense that what binds Scripture, 
tradition, and the creeds together is the apostolic proclamation regarding the 
revelation of the triune God in the resurrection of Jesus Christ, the 


outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and the work of reconciliation accomplished 
in both on behalf of the Father and for the sake of creation. 
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CHAPTER 3 


BIBLICAL REVELATION 
AND BIBLICAL 
INSPIRATION 


SAMEER YADAV 


Two SENSES OF ‘BIBLICAL INSPIRATION 
AND REVELATION’ 


THERE are at least two senses of ‘biblical inspiration and revelation’. On the 
one hand, we might be referring to whatever the notions of inspiration and 
revelation mean as they are represented within the Christian Bible— 
inspiration and revelation in the biblical sense(s) of those terms. Call this 
BIR,. Particularly relevant for BIR,is a socio-historical and exegetical 


analysis of how the communities of faith standing behind the biblical texts 
understood God to have been communicating to and through them. On the 
other hand, we might be referring not to inspiration and revelation as these 
are characterized within the Bible but rather to the inspiration and revelation 
of the Bible—the character of the Bible itself as a divinely inspired text that 
conveys to us revelation from God in our contemporary communities of 
faith. Call this second sense BIR;. Clearly, BIR,and BIR,are distinct 


notions. Whereas BIR,;names a definition of the concepts of divine 
inspiration and revelation as derived from the biblical text, BIR>identifies 


the biblical text itself as inspired and revelatory in some unspecified sense 
of those terms. Nevertheless, traditionally BIR;and BIR5have been thought 


to be intimately related, since the claim that the canonical Bible is divinely 
inspired and revelatory (BIR,) requires that we specify what concepts of 


‘revelation’ and ‘inspiration’ we have in mind when predicating these 
concepts of the Bible, and it is natural to suppose that the relevant sense 
involved is a biblical sense (BIR,). That is, doctrines of the Bible's 


inspiration and revelation in Christian theology have traditionally aimed to 
articulate what it means to regard some ecclesiastically recognized canon of 
Scripture as inspired and revelatory in some suitably biblical sense of those 
terms. 

Thus, before going on to lay out some of the main difficulties that have 
confronted theologians in trying to specify whatever it 1s in virtue of which 
the Bible is divinely inspired and revelatory, it will be useful to have before 
us some recognizably biblical meaning of divine ‘inspiration’ and 
‘revelation’ as these notions are represented within the biblical canon. 
However, acquiring some such preliminary understanding of BIR, 


introduces its own difficulties. A detailed exegesis of all the relevant 
biblical texts is beyond the scope of this chapter, as is a methodological 
excursus on the possibility or desirability of synthesizing the results of that 
sort of study into a ‘biblical theology’ of revelation and inspiration. My 
approach to this problem is avoidance: I shall sidestep any description or 
defence of how these tasks are to be undertaken and simply stipulate an 
overall ‘biblical’ account that I take to result most plausibly from that 
undertaking. Whether my stipulated characterization of BIR, in fact survives 


exegetical and hermeneutical scrutiny is a matter I shall leave to others to 
determine. But having some such notion in hand is the price of admission 
for being able to go on to analyse theological debates about BIR;—debates 


about what it means to regard the canonical Bible as ‘inspired’ and 
‘revelatory’ in precisely some proposed ‘biblical’ sense of those terms. 
Accordingly, in what follows I will first explicate my proposed biblical 
sense of what it is generally for God to reveal Godself or to inspire 
creatures to become vehicles of divine revelation. As we shall see, the core 
notions of divine revelation and inspiration I take to constitute BIR,are 


fairly thin. Their minimal content underdetermines a host of questions and 
problems that arise when predicating the biblical notions of divine 


inspiration and revelation to the canonical text of the Bible itself to derive a 
theory of BIR,. Subsequent sections will show how debates in theorizing 


the text of the Bible as revelatory and inspired can be construed as 
disagreements about how best to enrich the underdetermined features 
implicit in the ‘grammar’ of BIR,canvassed below. We will thus be in a 


position to see not only how BIR,is constituent in disagreements about 
BIR,, but also how competing accounts of BIR,amount to competing 
construals of a shared commitment to BIR. 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION IN THE 
BIBLE 


Across the biblical corpus, God is represented as acting with the intention 
of making things known to creatures, particularly human creatures. The 
semantic domain for the various terms used to express divine acts of 
making things known include terms for uncovering, unveiling, or bringing 
to light. Beyond narrowly lexical considerations, the contexts in which God 
makes things known in the Bible generally involve some disclosure of 
whatever is most pertinent for guiding human participation in God’s 
redemptive purposes. It is fair to say, therefore, that divine revelation in the 
Bible can be minimally construed as a kind of divinely initiated act of 
soteriological disclosure. Moreover, while the overwhelming majority of 
instances of such disclosure are aimed at human creatures, there are also 
clear cases in which non-human creatures are presented as objects of divine 
disclosure. 

While God is sometimes represented as imparting revelation via what is 
best regarded as a metaphor of speaking ‘face to face’ with humans (for 
example, Exod. 33:11), most often and paradigmatically we find some 
creature functioning as a mediator of divine disclosure. Thus, for example, 
God conveys soteriological content by way of angelic intermediaries (Zech. 
1:12; Luke 1:11); human intermediaries (such as prophets, kings, priests, 
and ordinary ‘laity’ in the community of faith); animal intermediaries (such 
as Balaam’s ass in Num. 22:28); and inanimate intermediaries (for example, 
the inscription of the Ten Commandments on tablets of stone in Deut. 9:10). 


Moreover, the divine disclosure mediated by creatures is represented as 
manifested under many different modes of creaturely mediation, including 
oral and written speech (Josh. 1:8), visionary appearance (Dan. 7), and 
symbolic action (Ezek. 4), among others. In each case of divine revelation 
mediated by creatures, the biblical text ordinarily represents the 
communication of revelation not as an inadvertent or unintentionally 
disclosed betrayal of God's thoughts or will (like the inadvertent disclosure 
that one has a cold as revealed by a sneeze). Rather, revelation in the Bible 
is consistently represented as God's communication of a revelatory 
intention (like disclosing that one is growing impatient with you by telling 
you to hurry up or pointing angrily at their watch). Similarly, biblical texts 
represent God as providentially directing or guiding creatures with the 
intended end of communicating divine revelation. In the New Testament, 
the person and work of Jesus of Nazareth himself is represented as a kind of 
‘complete’ or ‘culminating’ revelatory intention of God, as a mode of divine 
disclosure mediated by Jesus the Son of God and incarnate Word of God 
who lived, died, was raised, and ascended to the right hand of God (John 1; 
Heb. 1:1—3). Thus far, therefore, a biblical definition of divine revelation 
generally speaking might be that it is a divinely initiated and intentionally 
communicative act of soteriological disclosure mediated by and to 
creatures, and in some sense uniquely and supremely mediated in the 
person and work of Jesus Christ. 

Biblical representation of divine 'inspiration' is far less prevalent than 
that of revelation. The term theopneustos (usually translated ‘God-breathed’ 
or ‘inspired’) is used in 2 Tim. 3:16 especially to describe certain texts as 
the result of divine providential guidance for the purpose of mediating 
revelation. The term indicates some form of divine agency responsible for 
textually mediating soteriological disclosure, marking out humanly 
composed texts as among the creatures that God uses to accomplish God’s 
communicative intentions of soteriological disclosure (intentions of 
‘teaching, reproof, correction and training in righteousness’). 2 Pet. 1:21 
emphasizes the notion of divine guidance of human agents in producing the 
communicative acts that mediate revelation when it says that ‘no prophecy 
was ever made by an act of human will, but men moved by the Holy Spirit 
spoke from God’. This notion of divine guidance over human texts that 
mediate revelation was not a new one. Some such notion is exhibited at 
various points throughout the biblical corpus, such as in the giving of the 


Law, the reproduction of Jeremiah's prophetic oracles after their initial 
destruction (Jer. 36:4), or the command to Isaiah to ‘take and write’ (Isa. 
8:1). 

On this minimalistic picture of biblical inspiration and revelation, to 
characterize some canonized form of the Christian Bible as inspired and 
revelatory in the ‘biblical’ sense is just to claim that God has somehow 
providentially guided the production of that canon in order to make it a 
creaturely mediator of God's intentional communicative act of 
soteriological disclosure. But this claim leaves open many difficult 
questions, the answers to which are underdetermined by the biblical notions 
of revelation and inspiration. With respect to the revelatory nature of the 
Christian Bible, a biblical notion of revelation of the sort presented above 
does not tell us in what way the Bible serves as a vehicle for conveying 
divine disclosure. Nor does it tell us what kind of divine agency is involved 
in the communicative act of conveying that content via the biblical text, or 
which features of the text God acts upon to make it a vehicle of divine 
disclosure. Just in so far as these matters have been left undetermined 
within the biblical text itself, therefore, so too is a theory of inspiration that 
adequately expresses and explains the form of divine providential guidance 
by way of which a humanly produced text is made capable of mediating 
God’s communicative act of conveying revelatory content. 

Christian theological reflection on a doctrine of the biblical canon as a 
divinely revealed text that authoritatively guides the faith and practice of 
the Church (BIR,) has been reflection on its ‘revealed’ character in just the 


biblical sense of ‘revelation’ (BIR,) identified above. That is, theologians 


have sought to articulate the sense in which the canonical Bible itself might 
be a divinely initiated and intentionally communicative act of soteriological 
disclosure mediated by and to creatures, and in some sense uniquely and 
supremely mediated in the person and work of Jesus Christ. As we will see, 
philosophers and theologians have enriched the minimalistic conception 
above in order to address these questions generated by applying that 
conception to the biblical canon. But as we will also see, the different (and 
often mutually opposed) directions that they have taken in theorizing the 
minimal conception represent not merely different ways of supplementing 
their shared conception. Rather, philosophers and theologians are often 
offering radically different (and often mutually opposed) ways of 
construing that minimal conception itself. As one might expect, these 


different ways of construing BIR,have also therefore resulted in different 
ways of interpreting the biblical texts that bear on a conception of BIR). 


In On Christian Doctrine, Augustine begins a discussion of divine 
disclosure in the Bible according to the intuitive idea that humans use 
words as instruments for pointing us to whatever they are about, and 
suggesting further that the Bible is God's bringing it about that the biblical 
words of its human authors point us to whatever is involved in our 
redemption through Christ (Augustine 1995, 13-15). The biblical text is in 
some sense an instrument for the expression of soteriological meanings—a 
means of revealing (uncovering, bringing to light) the realities pertaining to 
our redemption as mediated by the person and work of Jesus. But this raises 
two questions to address below. First, what is the mode and content of the 
revelatory meanings that the words of the Bible express? Secondly, what 
kind of divine and human agency is involved in making biblical words 
serve as instruments for expressing revelatory meaning? The discussion that 
follows addresses these questions in two main sections. The first explores 
some of the most important issues that have arisen in theological theorizing 
about the mode and content of biblical revelation. The second section 
discusses the mechanism by which the Bible textually mediates revelation, 
and includes a discussion of biblical inspiration as a question of God's role 
in bringing about a biblical mediation of revelation. A concluding section 
returns us to the question of whether an application of a biblical conception 
of revelation and inspiration to the canonical Bible demands theories of the 
sort that have been offered. 


THE MODE AND CONTENT OF BIBLICAL 
REVELATION 


In Divine Discourse, Nicholas Wolterstorff distinguishes broadly between 
two distinct ways in which God might reveal something to us: what he calls 
‘manifestational’ versus ‘non-manifestational’ revelation. In manifestational 
revelation ‘the means of revelation is...a natural sign of the actuality 
revealed’ (Wolterstorff 1995, 28), whereas a non-manifestational mode of 
revelation ‘essentially involves known (or true and believed) propositions 


as the entities revealed' (Wolterstorff 1995, 30). As Wahlberg summarizes 
it, 'to reveal x by manifestation means to present something that naturally 
calls x to mind— such as x itself? (Wahlberg 2014, 42), whereas to reveal x 
non-manifestationally (that is, propositionally) is to use linguistic 
conventions that *everyone agrees...are not natural signs' (Wahlberg 2014, 
42) in order to call x to mind. In non-manifestational revelation, therefore, 
God might employ the human use of linguistic conventions in order to 
make known the content of certain propositions (for example, by using 
some human utterance of the English words ‘Your house is on fire!’ to 
reveal that your house is on fire), whereas in manifestational revelation God 
might use the presentation of objects or contents naturally related to or 
constitutive of the realities that God wishes to make known (like presenting 
you with smoke coming out of your house to reveal that it is on fire, or 
presenting you with the house fire itself). This way of drawing the 
distinction, however, turns not only on the controversial idea that there are 
natural signs, but also on the equally controversial idea that propositions are 
to be identified with conventional linguistic entities like sentences (as 
opposed to these being merely conventional ways of expressing 
propositions, construed as necessarily existing abstract entities that bear a 
natural connection with whatever they are about). 

But we can avoid such controversies and better capture what has 
actually been at issue in theological debates about the proper vehicles of 
biblical revelation by seizing instead on presentation as the key to the 
distinction between ‘manifestation’ and ‘proposition’ marking a difference 
between two modes of directing us to the soteriological realities mediated 
by the biblical text: that is, the Bible can make a soteriological reality 
known to us by facilitating or occasioning an experience of that reality as 
present to us, or the Bible can make a soteriological reality known to us by 
making claims about that reality irrespective of our experience of its 
presence to us. The former is a manifestational revelation and the latter a 
propositional revelation. This way of drawing the distinction identifies a 
clear demarcation whether or not it tracks with a natural/conventional 
distinction. It focuses on the question of whether or not some lived 
experience of encounter with God or God's saving reality is necessarily 
constituent in conveying revelatory content. In propositional biblical 
revelation, God uses biblical words to assert truth-conditional claims 
pertaining to our redemption that can convey their meanings apart from any 


particular kind of revelatory experience of its subject matter, while in 
manifestational biblical revelation, God uses biblical words to facilitate or 
occasion an experiential encounter with the subject matter of propositional 
revelation. The distinction is mutually exhaustive. The Bible may be 
revelatory in both sorts of way, but any single communicative act of biblical 
revelation either discloses by making something of its subject matter 
present and available to be experienced or it does not. 

The most basic division in theories of biblical revelation turns on which 
of these two modes of revelation is more fundamentally characteristic of 
biblical revelation as a whole. Is the Bible given to the Church to convey 
divine revelation primarily by showing us something or by telling us 
something? If biblical revelation involves both of these, which is more 
fundamental: does the Bible show us soteriological realities in virtue of 
what it tells us about them, or does it tell us about them in virtue of what it 
shows us? On a propositional theory, the Bible may show us or aid in 
showing us the soteriological realities to which it points, but its primary 
way of pointing to those realities is in virtue of telling us about them. Thus, 
for example, B. B. Warfield claims that God guides the words of the human 
authors to make assertions about God's own purposes in redemption, such 
that the human verbal expression of theological truth claims is identical to 
God's expression of those claims (Warfield 1973, 671). This is entirely 
compatible with manifestations of divine guidance and illumination 
occasioned by our reading or hearing of the Bible, but such encounters with 
God play the subordinate role of helping us to recognize and assent to the 
revelatory information vouchsafed in the propositions expressed in the 
Bible whether or not it gives rise to any experiential encounters with their 
divine author. While propositional theories of biblical revelation share a 
common commitment to God's expressing propositional truth claims about 
redemptive realities by way of the biblical text, various theologians have 
characterized the nature of propositional communication in different ways. 
Carl F. H. Henry was the greatest twentieth-century defender of a 
propositionalist account resembling Warfield's. But whereas Warfield 
understands the Bible to be the verbal expression of God's mind and will 
(Warfield 1948, 173), Henry more specifically construes divinely given 
propositions in the Bible as comprised of 'rational declarations' in the form 
of ‘intelligible sentences’ the subjects and predicates of which constitute 


individual ‘units of thought’ that convey ‘cognitive truths’ (Henry 1999, 
430). 

The so-called ‘post-liberal’ theologians of the 1990s shifted the terrain 
of propositional theories from this narrower conception of ‘propositions’ to 
a focus on narrative as the primary propositional vehicle of biblical 
revelation. Hans Frei is often credited with rediscovering the traditional 
importance of narrative communication (Frei 1974). Kevin Vanhoozer has 
likewise identified a canonical narrative as the revelatory ‘drama’ of the 
Bible that propositionally grounds doctrinal formulation (Vanhoozer 2005). 
Post-liberal conceptions of the narrative character of biblical revelation 
have been criticized for their reliance on a philosophy of language that 
seems to render narratives entirely self-referential rather than accountable to 
any narrative-external realities (Murphy 2007). Remedying this problem, 
however, is compatible with retaining narrative approaches to propositional 
revelation. A rehabilitated narrative propositionalism would require a 
different underlying theory of language and reference-fixing (Knight 2012) 
as well as an account of the way that narratives express truth-conditional 
ontological commitments (Yadav 2017). Moreover, while narrative views of 
biblical revelation are sometimes presented as distinct from propositional 
accounts, Wahlberg points out the many frequently mistaken claims about 
propositions that motivate such denials: it is not the case, for example, that 
propositions are only communicated by single sentences, that they can only 
be expressed by means of literal speech, or that our grasping of their 
content must be immune to change or devoid of existential significance 
(Wahlberg 2014, 33-41). 

For manifestational theories of biblical revelation, on the other hand, the 
Bible tells us about our redemption only in virtue of showing us something 
of the most significant soteriological realities to which it points. Friedrich 
Schleiermacher famously regarded the biblical text as revelatory in virtue of 
its communicating the preconceptual form of God-consciousness exhibited 
by Jesus and transmitted to his disciples (‘the feeling of absolute 
dependence'; Schleiermacher 1999, 16; Adams 2005). The propositional 
testimonies and claims of biblical authors were an important part of a larger 
process of socially mediating this manifestational revelation (Helmer 2014, 
115—116), but they play the subordinate and instrumental role of facilitating 
the relevant revelatory experience itself, which is the true vehicle of 
revelation. For Schleiermacher, this revelatory manifestation is the 


necessary ground from which all our propositional thinking about biblical 
revelation derivatively flows, whether as rational reflections on it, 
testimonies about it, or conceptual identifications of it. While Karl Barth— 
perhaps the greatest twentieth-century proponent of manifestationalism— 
opposed what he took to be Schleiermacher's overly anthropocentric 
understanding of the content of biblical revelation and the form of divine 
agency involved in mediating it, he shared Schleiermacher's insistence on 
identifying biblical revelation with an event of encountering God (Barth 
2004a, 109—110; Wolterstorff 1995, 71—74). Both figures, moreover, take 
the soteriological significance of the divine-human relationship that is 
made manifest in biblical revelation to be grounded in the person of Jesus, 
Schleiermacher focusing on the redemptive power of Jesus' conscious 
attunement with divine causality and Barth on Jesus as God's self- 
presentation as incarnate spoken Word (Barth 2004c, 412). What is revealed 
—made manifest to us—by way of the Bible is not anything about God but 
God in Christ. 

Propositionalism admits a breadth in the content of biblical revelation 
(since propositions may be about anything concerning soteriological reality) 
and a narrowness in the phenomenology of biblical revelation (since the 
question of whether what is revealed can become manifest in experience is 
secondary and inessential). The reverse is true of manifestationalism, which 
admits of a narrowness in its content (the manifestation of God in Christ) 
and a great breadth and depth in the phenomenology of biblical revelation 
(as a source of accountability for theological propositions; Marion 2002; 
Chrétien 2015). This contrast inevitably determines the way that advocates 
of each mode configure the assets and deficits of the other. Thus, for 
example, propositionalists can be frequently found complaining that 
experiences of divine self-manifestation not governed by the proper 
propositional background beliefs remain radically underdetermined or 
incapable of informing the enterprise of doctrinal formulation (Lindbeck 
1984, 30-45; Wahlberg 2014, 59-70). The charge is thus that 
manifestationalists reduce divine teaching about transcendent soteriological 
realities to the limits of human experience, and deny the fact that what we 
can experience often depends on prior beliefs and acceptances about what 
we cannot experience (Goldstone and Hauerwas 2010; Knight 2012). 
Manifestationalists can be likewise found complaining that the implicit 
abstraction of propositional revelation severs propositionalists from the 


living source of revelation (Helmer 2014, 145—147). The resultant charge is 
that propositionalists trade theology's birthright of transformative relation 
to its ineffable divine source for the pottage of a well-formulated system of 
truth claims (Rahner 1978, 53). Those claims, they insist, are in some way 
grounded in and accountable to lived experiences of the realities that such 
claims are about (and hence the realities fix truth-conditions for our 
propositions), but presentations of revelatory content can never be 
adequately captured, contained, or mastered by our propositional responses 
to them. 


THE MEDIATION OF BIBLICAL REVELATION 


Both propositionalists and manifestationalists about biblical revelation hold 
that the Bible mediates divine disclosure. But what is the mechanism that 
explains how the biblical text manages to function as a mediator that 
conveys revelatory content? What textual dimensions or features of the 
Bible play the mediatorial role of conveying revelatory content? How do 
human and divine agents contribute to the mechanism by which the relevant 
textual features convey revelation? For manifestationalists, the biblical text 
mediates some sort of self-presentation of God in Christ that grounds 
soteriological reflection, while for propositionalists the biblical text 
mediates some form of propositional communication that conveys 
soteriological truths. But manifestationalists and propositionalists disagree 
among themselves about the mechanism, textual features, and agency 
involved in the Bible’s mediation of revelation. Barth’s departures from 
Schleiermacher form a /ocus classicus for ongoing disagreements about the 
mediation of biblical revelation among manifestationalists, with Webster 
(2003) being the most powerful contemporary restatement of a Barthian 
perspective, and Helmer (2014) likewise demonstrating the continuing 
viability of Schleiermacher's approach. 

For Schleiermacher, the mechanism of biblical revelation is the social 
influence of the historical Jesus on his followers as exhibited in their 
acclamations that have come to us in the form of the New Testament canon. 
Christ exhibited and expressed a unique and positive embodiment of the 
feeling of absolute dependence—a conscious sense of union or attunement 


with the ‘whence’ of all being issuing in redemptive love—that made a self- 
transformative ‘total impression’ on his followers (Schleiermacher 1999, 
72). Christians receive this ‘effective presence’ (Helmer 2014, 132) of 
Jesus’ God-consciousness as a kind of ‘mystical union with Christ’ shared 
among one another—a social ‘circulation’ of the living reality of Christ that 
transcends the Church who receives and transmits it as the content of 
Christian religious language and practice (Schleiermacher 1999, 77; Helmer 
2014, 121). Given that Schleiermacher equates divine agency with the 
causality or ‘whence’ registered in the human self-consciousness constituent 
in all our thinking about the causal nexus of nature (Schleiermacher 1999, 
12), he does not distinguish divine agency from natural causes. God's acting 
can add nothing to an explanatory picture constituted entirely by natural 
explanation. Accordingly, for Schleiermacher the entire process by which 
the Bible becomes revelatory (and particularly the New Testament, which is 
for him the only canonical source of distinctively Christian revelation) is 
entirely explicable as a human process of receptivity and production 
(Helmer 2014, 111—120). The relevant features of the biblical text that 
convey the effective and transformative presence of Christ as their content 
are therefore its ordinary meanings, derivable by the same methods of 
interpretation to which any other book is subject (Schleiermacher 1998). 
The key difference about Christian Scripture in virtue of which it is 
revelatory for Schleiermacher, therefore, is grounded not in its means of 
production or reception, but rather in the transformative content of the type 
of religious experience to which it refers us—one that continues to 
influence our own attempts at acclamation. 

The content of divine revelation for Barth is simply the person of Jesus 
Christ himself, who is the Word of God (Barth 2004a, 137). The Bible is at 
best derivatively revelatory in so far as it is capable of mediating the 
presence of the risen Christ, but even its capacity to convey a manifestation 
of the presence of Christ to its hearers is not something the Bible has 
intrinsically or in virtue of any of its intrinsic properties (Wolterstorff 1995, 
64). Thus, whereas for Schleiermacher the presence of Christ is made 
manifest through the acclamation of the biblical authors by way of a natural 
process of social transmission, Barth regards a textual mediation of God's 
self-presentation to be literally impossible, requiring a miracle (Barth 
2004b, 245; Hart 2000, 41—44). Only God may directly present Godself as 
such (Barth 2004c, 412), and God's manifestation to us by way of the 


biblical text is therefore literally miraculous—a supernatural event of free 
divine action, rather than a function of any capacity of human testimony to 
control or master God's self-presentation (Barth 2004a, 168; Hart 2000, 42). 
While we depend on the biblical words of the prophets of the Old 
Testament who foretell God's self-presentation as Jesus of Nazareth and the 
apostles of the New Testament who proclaim Jesus as God in the flesh 
(Watson 2000, 61), these are nevertheless strictly human testimonies about 
God rather than being revelatory of God (Barth 2004b, 529; Wolterstorff 
1995, 68). In order for them to become revelatory they have to become 
instances in which God presents Godself to us in the creation of a receptive 
faith that enables the human testimony to 'impose itself on us' (Barth 
2004a, 109—110). In doing so it becomes a real presentation of Christ who 
is the only true Word of God: a human word thus *becomes God's Word in 
this event’ (Barth 2004a, 110). Barth is thus a kind of occasionalist about 
the Bible's mediation of revelation, in so far as 1t serves as an instrument of 
God's free activity to present Godself through rendering the presence of the 
risen Christ, who is ‘the life of God himself turned to us’ (Barth 2004b, 
483). 

For propositionalists, the mechanism of biblical revelation is not the 
textual rendering of a person's self-presentation or manifestation to a reader, 
but rather it is the discursive rendering of a proposition that someone or 
other asserts for our belief or acceptance. Nicholas Wolterstorff has offered 
the clearest delineation of the theoretical options available to 
propositionalists. Truths about God are revealed by way of the speech acts 
of the biblical text, wherein a person or persons not only produce(s) the 
words of the text but more importantly use(s) those words according to 
some socially established linguistic conventions in order to say something 
—to convey truth-conditional soteriological claims. The primary question 
for a discursive theory of textual mediation is thus whose use of biblical 
words is revelatory and what sort of use is employed to accomplish the 
revelatory act. All propositionalists acknowledge that the Bible is an 
instance of human discourse, with the various human authors of the Bible 
using words according to their cultural conventions in order to say things. 
If, however, we were to simply regard the Bible as the written discourse of 
human speakers and their soteriological claims, even where we take those 
claims to express truths, the Bible would nevertheless fail to count as a case 
of divine discourse. Rather, it would count only as some (true) human 


discoursing about God. Even if we acknowledge divine influence, 
guidance, or coercion in orchestrating humans to say what they do in the 
Bible, this would only succeed in rendering God causally responsible for a 
human authoring of biblical revelation, rather than rendering God as a 
speaker who employs biblical words to say things for Godself. If this sort of 
account is correct, then the revelatory speech of the Bible is human rather 
than divine speech, and reading the Bible for revelation would consist 
exclusively in reconstructing the soteriological claims of the human authors 
(Wolterstorff 1995). 

It might also be, however, that the Bible mediates revelatory 
propositions in virtue of being an instance of divine discourse. In analysing 
what it might mean to regard the Bible as mediating divine speech, 
Wolterstorff focuses on how God might speak by way of human speech acts 
—how God might tell us something by way of what the biblical authors 
purport to tell us. Wolterstorff distinguishes between cases of appropriated 
discourse and deputized discourse. In appropriated discourse I might follow 
up an assertion you make by saying, ‘Me too’ or ‘I’m substantially in 
agreement with what you said', and so too we might regard God as 
propositionally revealing in the Bible by way of appropriating the 
soteriological propositions of the human authors (Wolterstorff 1995, 51— 
54). In deputized discourse, on the other hand, someone is authorized to 
speak on behalf of someone, with varying degrees of authorization to use 
their own words to express the judgements or enact the will of another. So 
too we might regard God as having authorized the human authors of the 
Bible to speak for God with some relative kind or degree of authorization 
(Wolterstorff 1995, 42—51). Both varieties of divine discourse, Wolterstorff 
argues, might require the employment of hermeneutical assumptions about 
God's character or will in order to discern precisely which features of 
human discourse God is deputizing or appropriating. One such assumption 
might be the priority of an overall canonical witness over against the 
localized human discourse as the primary object of divine appropriation 
(Wolterstorff 1995, 205). Another is the pre-eminence of divine interest in 
our love of God and neighbour cited by Augustine (De doctrina Christiana 
III, 10, 14; see Wolterstorff 1995, 207). 

An avenue of propositional divine discourse that Wolterstorff does not 
explore in great detail, however, is the possibility of God's discoursing not 
merely by way of an appropriation or deputizing of the human discourses of 


the Bible, but also by way of the patterns latent in their discourse. This 
might be one way to make sense of what patristic and medieval theologians 
regarded as the 'spiritual senses' of the Bible that are grounded in but move 
beyond what they called its ‘literal’ sense (by which they often had in mind 
God's salvation-historical and canonical sense; see Steinmetz 1980, 30). 
Once we have what Wolterstorff calls a ‘divine authorial discourse 
interpretation" of the human discourse that God has appropriated or 
deputized, it may be that God intends the structure of terms and referents 
that figure into interpretation to express aesthetic, moral, and teleological 
truths that correspond, respectively, to allegorical, tropological, and 
anagogical propositions (as described in, for example, Froehlich 2014). 
However, establishing the proper norms for identifying the revealed 
propositions of the Bible's 'spiritual senses' on this picture would demand 
an account of the relevant conventions that govern divine discoursing of 
this sort over and above human discourse (Yadav forthcoming). Moreover, 
Wolterstorff's notion of presentational discoursing (Wolterstorff 1995, 54), 
wherein authors might intend different meanings for the same discourse in 
different contexts of assertion, enables propositionalists to regard the 
contemporary biblical interpretation not as instances of applying God's past 
discoursing to the present, but rather as attempts to discern God's 
contemporary discoursing—literally speaking to us here and now—by way 
of a past text (Wolterstorff 1995, 56). 

Theological theorizing about the Bible as ‘inspired’ in the biblical sense 
of indicating God’s influence or participation in the process of human 
revelatory speech overlaps substantially with theorizing about the form of 
textual mediation involved in biblical revelation, in so far as it names a 
doctrinal explanation of how divine agency guides the process by which the 
Bible becomes a mediator of revelation. Wolterstorff seems to suggest that 
by purporting to say how God ensured that the Bible's human authors said 
just what God wished them to say, a doctrine of inspiration is consistent 
with God's not literally speaking or saying anything by way of the Bible, 
and hence that a doctrine of inspiration might say less than a doctrine of 
textually mediated revelation (Wolterstorff 1995, 283—284). But if the 
purpose of a doctrine of inspiration is just to account for God's role in 
ensuring that the Bible serves as a conduit for revelation, then a doctrine of 
inspiration must say at least as much as an account of the textual mediation 
of revelation. If it is true, for example, that the Bible reveals by God’ 


appropriating or deputizing assertion of soteriological propositions, then an 
adequate doctrine of inspiration will need to include divine speech as 
constituent in the causality that produced biblical revelation. Likewise, if 
God's role in making the biblical text a conduit of revelation is restricted to 
its capacity to socially mediate the influence of Christ's consciousness of 
God, then a doctrine of inspiration will include the relevant claims about the 
divine causality or phenomenology of pathos constituent in the social 
mediation of God-consciousness. For Schleiermacher and Barth, for 
example, it seems that a doctrine of God's contribution to the mechanism of 
textual mediation is all there is to a doctrine of inspiration. Likewise, for 
Warfield and Henry, the divine superintention of human biblical discourse 
to say just what God desired them to say is often presented as all there is to 
the mechanism of textual mediation of biblical revelation, while also being 
identical with a doctrine of inspiration specifying how God oversaw the 
production of biblical revelation. 

But identifying God’s role in producing, preserving, and sustaining 
biblical revelation might also involve saying more than how God figures 
into the textual mediation of biblical revelation. If, for example, one accepts 
a divine discourse analysis on which the mechanism of textual mediation 
consists in God’s in some way appropriating or deputizing the human 
discourse embodied in the canonical Bible, then this is consistent with 
denying any particular theory of God’s involvement in the formation or 
preservation of that canon. Different theorists might therefore agree about 
the mechanism of textual mediation by which God conveys revelation while 
disagreeing about the meticulousness (or even the existence) of any divine 
supervision over the process by which the words of the Bible came to form 
the human discursive basis of God’s discoursing. If God does engage in 
such supervision, a theory of biblical inspiration would be necessarily 
incomplete without an account of it, even if some theories of the nature of 
biblical revelation need make no appeal to it. 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION: BIBLICAL 
VERSUS EPISTEMIC CONCEPTIONS 


Are some among the above-mentioned theories of biblical revelation and 
inspiration more nearly or clearly ‘biblical’ than the others? The question is 
ambiguous. If it means to ask whether some particular manifestational or 
propositional theory of biblical revelation and inspiration constitutive of 
BIR,better accords with BIR, than others, then the inevitable minimalism of 


that conception will likely prevent any straightforward answer. The Bible 
contains images of both manifestational and propositional divine disclosure, 
but does not offer any systematic way that these are related to one another 
in an overall picture of divine revelation, nor does it propose any single 
theory of the manifestational or propositional ground or content of 
biblically mediated revelation or the mechanism of its textual mediation of 
revelatory content. Rather, the theories suggested by BIR,supply competing 


frameworks within which to interpret the systematic way that these diverse 
features of the biblical witness about revelation and inspiration hang 
together. The synthetic task of specifying precisely how they hang together 
seems to be, as David Kelsey observes, a matter of imaginative and 
synoptic theological judgement (Kelsey 1975, 163). Nevertheless, our 
theologically imaginative judgements about the nature and modes of God’s 
guidance of our believing communities by way of the Bible make some 
aspects of the biblical witness regarding divine revelation and inspiration 
more salient and defining than others, while our attention to that witness 
informs our imagination about what we suppose the Bible is and what it is 
for in God’s economy of redemption (Work 2002). While this certainly 
involves a circular kind of relationship inherent in our theoretical reflection 
on biblical revelation and inspiration (Evans 2004, 328—329), it need not be 
considered a vicious circularity. Instead, we can regard it as just one 
instance of a more general and benign kind of epistemic circularity 
exhibited in our reflection on any source of knowledge that is itself 
constituent in our reflection on the nature of that source (Bergmann 2004). 
A more controversial conclusion that one might draw from the various 
distinct theories represented above is that the very attempt to offer a theory 
of the Bible's inspired and revelatory character is itself misguided. William 
Abraham has thus argued against an ‘epistemic conception of scripture’ 
(Abraham 1998; Abraham 2016), construed as a second-order attempt to 
define precisely how God manages to convey revelation by way of the 
Bible. Rather than take this criticism as an impetus to give up theory, as 
Abraham is sometimes taken to hold (McCall 2016), it is possible to read 


him as advising a kind of pragmatic pluralism about theory wherein our 
first-order needs in seeking divine direction in working out our salvation 
drive our looking to the Bible in many different ways—manifestational and 
propositional. These may require theorizing to understand various aspects 
of the revelatory use we make of the Bible, but they do not stand in any 
need of a unifying theory that regiments our uses of Scripture and holds 
permissible uses hostage to a single explanatory framework (Abraham 
2016, 19). On this way of thinking, the soteriologically revelatory 
significance of the Bible ought to prompt more interest in the many forms 
of practical guidance it affords (a central notion in what it is for a text to be 
scriptural; Smith 2018), rather than theories about why it guides us that 
might place a straitjacket on its use. 

While this more practical and pluralist perspective represents a more 
epistemically modest way of recognizing the Bible as the viva vox dei (the 
'living voice of God'; Webster 2003; Webster 2013), it is ambiguous 
between a practical constraint on second-order epistemic conceptions of the 
Bible and a practical argument for scepticism about such conceptions. If 
read as a constraint, then at best Abraham gives us a practical criterion for 
evaluating our second-order theories (that is, are they sufficiently 
practically permissive of soteriological uses?). If read more strongly as a 
sceptical argument, he gives us a reason to give up a particular type of 
theorizing about how the Bible makes revelatory knowledge possible. 
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CHAPTER 4 


REVELATION AS BIBLICAL 
HISTORY 


TIMOTHY BRADSHAW 


WHAT ARE REVELATION AND BIBLICAL 
HISTORY? 


THE meaning of the Latinate term ‘revelation’, or its Greek forerunner 
‘apocalypse’, is of something once hidden or covered now being disclosed. 
A curtain is drawn aside and we can see beyond. The last book of the Bible 
is Revelation, or the Apocalypse, and is a highly symbolic set of stories, in 
an ancient Jewish genre, which gives the ultimate meaning of history, of the 
ultimate vindication of God over the anti-God dynamics in his creation 
through the victory of Christ, ‘the Lamb in the midst of the throne’. The 
book’s imagery is often mind-boggling, we might even say ‘postmodern’ in 
its fractured distorted and a-logical, comic-strip, form. An inspired prophet 
speaks the truth of God for history now and in the future. Revelation is very 
much concerned for the suffering of the disciples of God and their 
vindication at the end of days. It is written from the underside of history, 
from powerless and persecuted believers who trust in God for justice and 
peace. 

This biblical text concerns the revelation of the final destiny of universal 
history, but its pattern of historical happening now, wars and rumours of 


wars, famines, militarism and conquest, damage to food sources, and 
dislocation of peoples is also found throughout the New Testament. Jesus, 
sitting on the Mount of Olives (Mark 13), speaks in this mode, of the 
medium and long term of history. At his trial he used Danielic apocalyptic 
language to speak of divine sovereignty. It is clear that the concept and 
content of revelation, divine disclosure, is present in the Bible and related to 
biblical history, and that Christ is the revelation being announced, with his 
own historical background, life, death, and resurrection. 

The message of the New Testament is that the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us, full of grace of truth. Jesus unveils the very heart of God 
as holy love in action. It is pure gift. This is the essential form of revelation, 
that it is given and not discovered by our efforts. Revelation also entails its 
communication: there must be reception of revelation for it to happen. The 
New Testament speaks of the help of the Spirit for us to grasp and respond, 
and by definition revelation is accommodated to our humanity. Christian 
revelation is focused on Christ and presupposes his deep background in 
God's covenant with Israel and his eschatological impact into the future. 
Revelation enables the believer to ‘know’ God in deep love and trust, an *I- 
Thou' type of relation, although some theologians, for example John 
Macquarrie, would demur on the grounds that God is too transcendent for 
that type of relation to be real. But information about the revealer is vital, 
and so ‘Iit’ facts about the God we are called to respond to, holy, loving, 
caring, as well as almighty, who is 'our father in heaven', are also 
necessary. Revelation, for the New Testament, can come through creation 
revealing God's power and the moral law. Contemporary theologians stress 
the Christological fullness and uniqueness of God's self-revelation, but 
earlier generations also stressed revelation's wider epistemological aspect. 

History is a complex and multifaceted concept. Most commonly it 
concerns something that did happen and by human agency. The issue of 
how we know something happened, the order of knowing, is another key 
dimension to history and involves evidence and judgement. Few people 
have the time or expertise to investigate whether Napoleon lost the battle of 
Waterloo, and so we trust the historians for their scholarship. This example 
seems certain, but formally speaking history concerns probabilities rather 
than mathematical certainties. For the modern mind we must add the 
dimension of natural causation: a miraculous event would not be deemed 
proper data for a modern historian even if strong evidence for it might exist 


(see Harris 2008). Wolfhart Pannenberg has also argued that a totally new 
event should not logically be ruled out a priori. 

Should all events in the vast flow of happenings great and small that 
have occurred in the human race be deemed ‘historical’, or only the 
‘significant’ ones? Is it helpful to distinguish between ordinary ‘historical’ 
and momentous ‘historic’ events? A travelling pedlar was clubbed to death 
between villages in Derbyshire in the Middle Ages; was this event 
insignificant, just another murder? The fact that it happened during the 
Black Death makes it significant to the historian, as Edward Hallett Carr 
argues. Carr can thus speak of historical objectivity as a relational claim, the 
relation of fact and interpretation, between past, present, and future. The 
process of history, involving ‘facts’ with their interpretation, is dynamic and 
progressive, he argues. “Our sense of direction, and our interpretation of the 
past, are subject to constant modification and evolution as we proceed’ 
(Carr 1987, 122). The historian can only really escape from personal 
historical rootedness in making historical judgements if she seeks to engage 
with the future, with the possibilities of what could happen as it emerges 
from the past. Carr is a secular historian, but the emerging future for him is 
the test of what is important and what drops away as it goes into the future. 
Hans-Georg Gadamer’s hermeneutical theory of the fusing of horizons, the 
past and our present, resonates with Carr’s view: the past is not dead, to be 
dominated by the present. 

The writers of biblical history assume that God’s purposes are being 
enacted in new and unexpected events which also occur through free human 
action and circumstances. God’s action in history is thus more like a 
running river which takes up and uses human issues and resistances and less 
like a canal blasted through the rock. God is the God of promise and future 
hope, says Jürgen Moltmann, echoing the biblical historians. Carr quotes 
another historian, John Bagnell Bury, who speaks of progress as a synthesis 
of the past and a prophecy of the future. The Bible contains different 
writings of the same historical periods which have different interpretative 
shaping, such as Kings and Chronicles in the Old Testament and the four 
Gospels in the New. The frequent appropriation of the Old Testament 
narratives by New Testament writers is crucial to claiming an identity and 
legacy for the early churches in continuity and change. 

Contemporary researchers are investigating the idea that what was called 
pre-exilic history in the Old Testament was in fact invented by Jewish 


writers in Babylon with a political hope of some day controlling the land of 
Judaea and Israel: in other words, this history is actually fiction written with 
a political purpose. Martin Buber accepts historical-critical analysis of the 
Moses narratives, but thinks that there must have been a figure of Moses to 
evoke an existential following, a figure of faith and authority, to trigger the 
religious zeal of these tribes. Purely invented fiction which included 
criticism of its heroes with no historicity whatsoever would demand a 
considerable act of faith by the reader. Historical analyses of this ancient 
literature have produced many very influential theories, for example the 
amphictyonic theory of the conquest of Canaan, rarely heard of now. 
Historical research sifts through different interpretations as they undergo 
criticism and replacement. 

Ancient historiography is a construct of a particular reading community, 
but so arguably is post-Enlightenment European critical history, which has 
become the dominant modern method. Critical history cannot take seriously 
the participatory meaning experienced and retold, for example, in Passover 
Seder or Eucharistic anamnesis. Happenedness and meaning belong 
together in narrative history. Such performative appropriations of history 
resonate with some postmodern sensibilities regarding the nature of reading 
and responding and which stress particularity and difference against a 
‘grand narrative’ of rationality and sameness. Postmoderns also stress the 
communal contexts of literature. Biblical ‘history’ can have depth and 
meaning apart from modern critical-historical method, and biblical- 
historical narrative might have an overplus of theological meaning beyond 
what critical-historical analysis can render (see Frei 1974), although this is 
an area of major disagreement among theologians. 

In terms of theological interpretation, biblical histories also presuppose a 
hermeneutical norm of obedience to God as being of absolute importance, 
more so than the aggrandizement and glorification of the writing and 
reading community. The prophets warned against a monarchy, Jeremiah 
preached the surrender of Jerusalem, and Peter betrayed Jesus: their 
respective communities kept these texts as theological history and historical 
theology and in doing so placed God's Word above their own reputations. 
This practice could resonate with postmodern deconstruction of power 
hierarchies within texts, the unmasking of false ideologies, and breaking 
with narratives of fake glory. 


Biblical narrative texts vary in form. Texts such as Job or Jonah seem 
like poetic plays which criticize pietistic orthodoxies in the light of pastoral 
realities. Some texts are dry genealogical lists, but are often there for 
theological purposes. Some tell historical stories as covenant history. One 
might even draw a comparison between these historical stories and Marxist 
history or Whig history. Biblical history is concerned to narrate the 
covenant history of God and Israel, the very identity of Israel whose tribes 
together seek to keep the faith and follow God's commandments, all too 
humanly. Biblical historiography regards what happens as being 
theologically significant, for it is God interacting with his creation and is 
notable for its faith in the future rather than a cyclical vision of reality. 
Within this theological context, creation is the theatre for covenant history. 

Critical-historical research is not inherently hostile to biblical history. 
Discovery of older texts and better translations, for example, and 
archaeological finds such as the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
Qumran community, revised some established opinions, such as the sense 
that the Logos theology of John’s Gospel is better understood in the context 
of a Hebraic rather than Greek background. In this way, the history of the 
past can be clarified by modern research casting fresh light retrospectively 
on ancient times. 

Biblical history relates the ‘mighty acts of God’, salvation history, as 
God’s action in time, and the Psalmists praise God for these actions. The 
Word of the Lord is spoken and enacted, a speech act. History carries 
meaning and the revelation of God’s ways and faithfulness. The New 
Testament picks up and carries forward Old Testament history and 
prophecy. ‘Christ our Passover has been sacrificed for us’, for example, is a 
reappropriation in continuity with a holy past, a rewriting or a following on 
from the great history of salvation, a reinscribing, as Jacques Derrida might 
say. Here again there are resonances with some postmodern intuitions 
regarding the nature of reading, rewriting, and responding. The future 
returns to the past to draw out new insights. 

Telling and retelling is the essence of history and its interpretation. The 
reasons why this is done becomes part of the historical continuum of 
development and engagement with new contexts and cultures. This 
narratival rather than dogmatic form of revelation assists adaptive flexibility 
with subsequent developments, especially those within the sciences. The 
product and process synthesis is a useful model: revelation in Christ is 


necessary and sufficient, and yet interpretation develops without destroying 
the substance revealed. The past event is authoritative and yet is open to 
interpretation by the community as it moves into the future. Although 
theological, this fits with the drift of Carr's historiography. As we look at 
different emphases on revelation and biblical history, it is clear that 
moments of crisis and change trigger new lines of interpretation for the 
Church by way of response, the work of the Spirit. 


BIBLICAL NARRATIVE AND ITS 
THEOLOGICAL ÉCLIPSE 


The first Christians were Jews, and so read the Jewish Scriptures and 
operated with a historical orientation to the world which was created good 
by a good God. Jesus was the fulfilment of their messianic hopes in 
Scripture and the earliest New Testament documents show this theological 
bond in many ways. Likewise, Jesus' ministry was in constant dialogue 
with the Old Testament explicitly and implicitly and New Testament writers 
accepted the authority of the Old Testament. Importantly, patristic 
theologians faced a strong anti-historicist challenge to the Old Testament 
from the Gnostics, who taught an absolute dualism that the creation, and 
history, were irredeemably evil, caused by the mistaken sub-deity of the Old 
Testament. This view was eventually rejected and the Hebraic historicist 
theological orientation was maintained. A Bible composed of two 
testaments emerged as inspired witness to God’s redemptive work in 
history. 

Figurative use of the Old Testament was common in New Testament 
texts. Platonist thought arrived as Gentiles came into the Church, and this 
brought allegorical ways of interpreting texts. Augustine, a dominant 
influence into the Middle Ages, continued and expanded this understanding 
of there being multiple senses of texts. Hans Frei expresses the coherence of 
Calvin’s literal-figural view of the Bible: which ‘renders chronological 
sequence together with the teleological pattern that is a function of the 
cumulative story’ (Frei 1974, 35). God's truth is contained in these inspired 
texts and they have the power to regenerate us, as the Spirit works. Such is 
the centuries-old view of revelation and biblical history. The inspired texts 


show that the Old Testament prophecies are fulfilled by Jesus Christ, and 
revelation is the term used for the content of Christian faith rooted in the 
centrality of Christ. 

The Qur'an reinscribes biblical-historical texts into the announcement 
formula of the Prophet issuing the divine words from the divine mind. For 
the Hebrew and Christian hermeneutic, past, present, and future constitute a 
dynamic narrative process. 

History became ‘critical history’ with the Enlightenment and its 
summons to shake off authoritarianism, supernaturalism, and superstition in 
the name of free rational questioning and the legislative power of human 
reason. In 1778 Gotthold Ephraim Lessing published a section of the 
deceased Hermann Samuel Reimarus' work on Jesus, which found in the 
New Testament texts a *historical Jesus' and a Jesus as portrayed by his 
disciples for religious purposes. Here we see the distinction between the 
‘Jesus of History and the Christ of Faith’ early on and witness the rise of 
‘the quest for the historical Jesus’. This distinction puts asunder what the 
New Testament writers theologically bonded together, the human historical 
Jesus, whose very being was charged with the meaning and quality of the 
divine, derived from Hebraic eschatological hope. ‘History’ has now come 
to be understood and defined as a continuum of time and space under the 
scrutiny of rational secular experts, who can assess the likelihood or not of 
the stories and events told in the texts, and relegate theological claims as 
myth for believers only. 

Immanuel Kant distinguished scientific critical reason from moral 
reasoning, which dealt with meaning and value. This strong distinction 
meant that historical investigation into the biblical writings could only deal 
with the materials as ‘facts’ in the sense of neutral information, not moral 
realities. Again this sundered the centuries-old understanding of the texts as 
both factual and spiritual; indeed the spiritual was factual flesh and blood; 
spirituality for the Church was about gritty, incarnational commitment. The 
eclipse of biblical narrative, according to Frei, was bedding down quickly. 

Johann Gottfried Herder (d. 1803) was a counter voice to the domination 
of critical method. For him the Bible is by humans for humans and beyond 
the limits of rationalistic historicism; its history links to ours now through 
our creative empathy with their humanity. Kant’s rigid distinction between 
scientific and moral reason is melted in human experience, including faith, 
as made clear in the narratival mode of theology and history. Samuel Taylor 


Coleridge and Frederick Denison Maurice in England also influentially 
argued for Christ as the revelation of God, with Scripture as inspiring and 
reliable, but human in mode and fallibility. 

David Strauss (d. 1874) understood gospel texts as mythological and 
heavily informed by Jewish apocalyptic literary traditions, which rendered 
them crude and unspiritual eschatological tales. Albrecht Ritschl (d. 1889) 
interpreted Jesus as the perfect teacher of righteousness, with the Sermon 
on the Mount the core moral classic, teaching the Fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of humanity. Like Kant, he resigned rational grounds on which 
to speak about God, as God is beyond our reason, which can only engage 
with the phenomenal world of sense experience. Kant’s moral sense of duty 
led to his postulating God, freedom, and immortality, so as to make sense of 
moral life here and now. Ritschl also took this approach, refusing 
metaphysics and any doctrine of the Trinity: our reason cannot reach the 
divine, and revelation does not go beyond a moral summons. The 
nineteenth century embodied a turn to the self where moral and aesthetic 
sense is the essence of faith: Jesus is the perfectly moral teacher or the 
supremely God-conscious man, and biblical history is valuable in so far as 
it contains some passages about immediate God-consciousness and moral 
greatness. 

Supernaturalist and apocalyptic literature is regarded as a primitivist 
overlay on the moral and religious Jesus of history. Friedrich Daniel 
Schleiermacher (d. 1834), also influenced by Romanticism, taught that 
Jesus was on the cross in serene tranquillity, his sufferings diminished by 
the overwhelming power of his God-consciousness, which seems to be a 
docetic and unhistorical depiction of a Roman crucifixion. The Kingdom of 
God, for Ritschl, was interpreted morally, doing good to others. In the same 
school was Adolf von Harnack (d. 1930), who bridged the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, and who stripped away the miraculous dimensions of 
the New Testament, leaving behind a moral Jesus as the end of the historical 
quest and ‘demythologizing’ the supernaturalist texts in the process. The 
Jewish apocalyptic strands of the New Testament and of Jesus were cut out 
as crude and primitive, and the Trinity was considered a projection by 
Platonistic patristic writers of a heavenly history of what should be earthly 
historical enactments of love and goodness. Biblical history had little to 
offer by way of revelation, itself an apocalyptic concept. This was in 
practice a Unitarian version of Christianity. 


Martin Kahler (d. 1912) disagreed with the domination of the texts by 
critical-historical method and its effect of producing ‘the historical Jesus’, 
which in fact hid the *Christ of faith' and instead projected the historian's 
picture onto Jesus, unknowingly. Believers, not critical historians, will find 
trustworthy the New Testament portraiture of Jesus as the risen Jesus who 
fulfils the biblical eschatological hope. It was remarked that the Liberal 
Protestant quest for the historical Jesus had ended as a man looking down a 
long well sees his own face reflected in the water. This 1s the very inverse of 
revelation; rather a projection structure. Albert Schweitzer concluded that 
Jesus was in reality a deluded apocalyptic Jewish teacher, awaiting the end 
time, only to die disappointed, a Nietzschean Übermensch. Critical history 
and secular presuppositions had occluded biblical narrative mediating 
revelation. 


DEVELOPING HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION 
AND CATHOLIC PERSPECTIVES 


The other major philosophical stream in the nineteenth century flowed from 
Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (d. 1831), who synthesized Kant’s dualism 
of reason and faith and held that if there is a divine noumenal realm then it 
must relate to our phenomenal world of experience and reason. For Hegel 
the Spirit is immanently and dynamically in the world, the hidden hand of 
reason behind our progress as a race, just as life suffuses the body of a 
person. Theology gives a picture form of this metaphysics, so the Trinity 
makes sense as a pictorial form of the Spirit coming forth into the world as 
the world, the infinite relating to the finite as portrayed in Christ, the 
negative anti-God dynamic being negated and overcome at the cross. Hegel 
failed to carry his system forward into the future, whereas subsequent 
historiographers and Christian theologians of the twentieth century have 
sought to revise that error. His stress on the historical development of 
thought and meaning resonated with much  nineteenth-century 
understanding, notably Darwin’s theory of evolution and Marx’s 
historicism. 

Theologically John Henry Newman (d. 1890, canonized in 2019), 
moving from his Anglicanism to Roman Catholicism, proposed his theory 


of doctrinal development in 1845 as his hypothesis to account for the 
difficulty of finding the medieval Roman Catholic Church's practice and 
doctrine compatible with that of the early Church Fathers and Scripture. His 
theory was that doctrine develops organically through history as inspired by 
the Spirit, so that later developments should not be measured by apostolic 
historical origins, the whole should be seen on the analogy of an acorn 
developing into a great oak tree, not the analogy of a logical unfolding of 
doctrine from early premisses. This implies an inspired ecclesial 
interpretation of revelation as it is interpreted. Newman wished to defend 
dogmas such as that of the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary in the 
bull /neffabilis Deus (CIX 1854), teaching that Mary *was preserved free 
from every stain of original sin is a doctrine revealed by God and, for this 
reason, must be firmly and constantly believed by all the faithful" (Pius IX 
1854, Denzinger 2803). This is a declaration on revelation and biblical 
history not arising from New Testament witness but evolving from centuries 
of custom and spirituality, crystallizing interpretation into historical fact. 

A different approach to biblical history and revelation later appeared in 
the radical Roman Catholic modernist thought of Alfred Loisy (d. 1940). He 
rejected Harnack's liberal view, but retained the critical-historical method in 
the service of defending Roman Catholicism by emphasizing the process of 
history as enabling the understanding of revelation anew for each age. In his 
L'Évangile et l'Église (published in English as The Gospel and the Church, 
Loisy 1903) he envisaged the biblical history of Jesus as a kind of organic 
beginning to subsequent ecclesial developments as the Church and gospel 
adapted to new situations, rather than Christ instituting them then and there 
in completed form in his lifetime, which he deemed historically implausible 
on historical-critical grounds. For Loisy, the life of religion itself runs ahead 
of theologians, who subsequently explain and analyse it logically, the past 
and the present flowing forward and looking backward. Harnack was wrong 
to see history, dogma, and custom as so much primitive dead wood. The 
interpretation. of the biblical history is key, and that interpretation is 
ecclesial as well as scholarly and rational: 


Thus the best apology for all that lives lies in the life itself. All the scaffolding of theological 
and apologetic argument is only an attempt, and a necessary one, to figure the relation of the 
past to the present as well as the continuity of religion and religious progress from the 
beginning. The artifices of interpretation serve ceaselessly to enlarge and spiritualize the 
meaning of the symbols, to promote the development and intelligence of religion by the ever 


renewed perception of analogies, higher and more worthy of their mysterious object. 
(Loisy 1903, 221) 


Loisy appealed to the actual faith and custom of the ordinary faithful as 
entirely legitimate and not to be rejected as irrational and crude. Ancient 
dogmatic trees will die, only to be replaced by a new springtime of fresh 
articulation. flowing from the old and taking it forward. He used a 
symbolizing interpretation of New Testament texts that his critical analysis 
deemed unhistorical. Philosophically this seems close to Hegel's concept of 
Aufhebung, in which earlier thought is taken up, refashioned, and taken 
forward in the light of new events. 

Critical-biblical method, along with scientific discovery, was accepted 
by Anglo-Catholic theologians such as Charles Gore (d. 1932) and the other 
theologians who contributed essays to Lux Mundi (Gore 1889). Gore argued 
that the Old Testament contained developing ancient texts about religious 
beliefs and customs of many and various kinds, as historical-critical method 
shows, and that the consummation of revelation 1s found in Jesus Christ 
attested in the New Testament texts, who fulfils and completes the truths 
found in the Old Testament. The Scriptures in this way convey in many 
parts and various ways the revelation of God. Inspiration of Scripture 
consists in the substance of the texts, not the mode of their being written. 
Modern textual method can explain and bring to life the ancient texts, and 
does not undermine faith but supports it. 

Mainline Roman Catholicism postponed its engagement with post- 
Enlightenment thought until the mid-twentieth century, when it crystallized 
its teaching on revelation and biblical history at the Second Vatican Council 
(1962—5), and indeed emphasized in its decree Dei Verbum that *The pattern 
of revelation unfolds through the deeds and words having an inner unity: 
the works performed by God in the history of salvation show forth and 
confirm the doctrine and realities signified by the words; the words, for 
their part, proclaim the works, and bring to light the mystery they contain’ 
(Vatican Council 1965, §2). This revelation is the very basis of the truth 
about God, and the salvation of man is made clear to us in Christ, who is 
the mediator and the fullness of all revelation. This biblical orientation to 
revelation itself brings with it the issue of hermeneutics and interpretation 
of the biblical narratives and history, texts which were written humanly and 
with the inspiration of the Spirit. Dei Verbum speaks of sacred Scripture and 
the living tradition of bishops as interweaving together in bringing out the 


interpretation of the texts for today. This is the work of the Spirit in the 
Church, and scholarly advances have led to new understandings of the 
literary forms of the biblical texts and of the contexts in which they were 
written (88). Theologically the need is to maintain the normative 
significance of the New Testament origins in relation to the development of 
doctrine, and the Roman Catholic doctrine of the magisterium remains as 
the arbiter of such developments. 


KARL BARTH: ESCHATOLOGIZED HISTORY 
AND DivINE SELF-REVELATION 


The First World War was another phase of crisis for theology and Church, 
bringing militarism, death, destruction, and famine to a continent and 
beyond. These Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse trampled underfoot the 
optimistic anthropocentric theologies of the Liberal Protestant school, 
represented by Harnack, a signatory to the Kaiser's War Manifesto and its 
call to defend German culture by this war. This heralded the end of Liberal 
Protestant hegemony and the rise of crisis theology or dialectical theology 
introduced by Karl Barth and Rudolf Bultmann, which stressed the 
eschatological inbreaking of the holy God into sinful human history and 
culture in judgement and grace. Peter Taylor Forsyth in Britain with his The 
Justification of God (Forsyth 1917) issued much the same summons to 
attend to the revealed God of the Bible and the cross of Christ as the great 
act of judgement and salvation from sin and human pride. Barth's prophetic 
call, sounded in his 1921 commentary on Romans (Barth 1933), involved 
returning to the holy God known only by faith and yet dialectically 
unknowable and ungraspable in his self-revelation. Revelation. came 
through Scripture to faith: the critical-historical approach was made very 
secondary in favour of hearing the call of God as heard by Abraham, 
Moses, Samuel, Peter, and Paul. Barth replied to Harnack in their celebrated 
Correspondence of 1923 (Rumscheidt 1972) that knowledge of the person 
of Christ at the centre of the Gospel can only be that of faith awakened by 
God, not critical history. Revelation sounds through the witnesses to God in 
the New Testament, as God freely acts in the Spirit. This is Barth's 
‘Copernican Turn’ in a revelational theological structure from God to 


humanity in a very realized eschatology of the self-disclosure of the 
unknowable God. This interpretation of revelation as of God's very being in 
Christ stamped itself on twentieth-century theology. 

Barth’s Church Dogmatics (Barth 1936—1977) developed this concept of 
divine self-revelation as a base for the doctrine of the Trinity in terms of 
‘revealer, revelation and revealedness’, or Father, Son, and Spirit. Christ the 
incarnate Son of God is the objective reality of revelation, the Spirit is the 
impartation of Christ to our understanding, and the Father is the free and 
mysterious revealer. The revealed Word is Christ, the written and 
proclaimed word 1s the scriptural and ecclesial witness to this revelation, 
which is the centre of all Church life and worship, the centre which 
theology seeks conform to, as it assists the task of the Church being itself. 

As to biblical history, Barth urged listening to the voices of the prophets 
and apostles now, as then. Critical history is relegated to a subservient 
technical role, for we read biblical history in the light of the risen Christ. 
The truly important history is the self-revelation of God's very being in 
Christ, that is the history of ‘The Way of the Son into the Far Country’, the 
way of Jesus Christ into our humanity and world of sin, to his savage 
execution and his destruction of evil. Barth's reading of Scripture has been 
compared to that of a realistic novel which fuses us now into the story with 
the characters in history-like realistic narrative. Barth uses the term 'saga', 
being more history-like than myth, for texts such as Genesis 1, which is 
clearly not 'history' but the theological narrative of God's sovereign 
creation of time and space, not a timeless truth embodied in a myth. 

This is Barth's ecclesial, anti-foundational way of reading and 
interpreting Scripture as realistic narrative, holding together as a whole 
covenant history, a kerygmatic text interlocking theologically. The covenant 
community is telling its past theologically for the sake of handing on its 
spiritual covenant future. Texts should be read as texts for their meaning, 
not deconstructed for their human cultural archaeologies, just as 
Shakespeare's plays should be watched for the impact of the play as a 
whole, notwithstanding any possible historical inaccuracies irrelevant to the 
plot. 

It has been suggested that this procedure is equivalent to Wittgenstein's 
‘language game’ theory of knowledge, whereby we need to be inside the 
human activity in order to understand how the language works, how its 
rules govern its speech. George Lindbeck advocates a view of Christian 


doctrine as cultural-linguistic and intratextual. That is to say, it does not 
primarily refer to a reality outside its cultural circle, and that revelation is a 
truth acknowledged by the community within its own understanding of 
reality. Lindbeck's view makes doctrinal statements depend on interlocking 
cultural commitments and beliefs, and it could be said that Barth's approach 
to history 1s an ecclesial way of reading texts in faith which does not enable 
historical method to impinge on or get behind the text. Lindbeck seems to 
end up as a ‘non-realist’ as to his doctrine of God, Christ, and salvation: the 
cultural language game defines God who does not exist outside it (see 
Lindbeck 1984). Clearly Barth does not belong in that theological family: 
his whole ontology is based on the risen Christ as utterly real and 
eschatological, not a myth or inspiring idea, or a metaphor for the Church 
itself as risen after the death of Jesus. The risen Christ refers to Christ who 
exists, who lived in space and time and now exists having conquered death, 
who eschatologically breaks into our all-too-human circle rather than being 
a product of its culture. Indeed, Barth utterly rejected the identification of 
revelation with fallible human cultural developments. This Christ is Lord of 
all cultures and language games, indeed Lord of sinners and rejecters of 
their election by Christ at the cross. 

God takes up or commandeers human words, fallible and broken as they 
are, to bring Christ to the Church in the Spirit. This taking up, Aufhebung, is 
guaranteed by Scripture, but can happen elsewhere as the free Lord so 
chooses. This allows Barth to expand his doctrine of revelation. God can 
reveal himself through a blossoming shrub, a summer's day, a Mozart 
concerto, Russian communism, or a dead dog if he so chooses. Indeed, 
Barth's view of other faiths, even Christianity as a cultural faith, is the 
same, for God can make use of them as he may choose, but that does not 
guarantee their revelatory capacity beyond that moment. The self-revelation 
of God, who sustains all things and realities, is the risen Christ. Christ is the 
history of God grounding all our histories, past and future. Barth's 
concentrated, concrete eschatological realism, the self-mediation of God 
ontologically in Jesus Christ in his life, death, and resurrection, takes up all 
history, biblical and otherwise. The Trinitarian self-election of the Son to be 
for all humanity is the essence of all history. History is the predicate of 
revelation, says Barth. In this he relativizes the importance of historical- 
critical method as the criterion for the possibility of revelation, a revelation 
measured by human capacities and cultures and histories: critics claim that 


this deeply dense concept of revelation tends to empty history of 
significance and potential in the future. 


THE HISTORIC ESCHATOLOGICAL ACT OF 
FAITH: EXPRESSIVE EXPERIENTIALISM 


Rudolf Bultmann’s eschatological hermeneutic was close to that of Barth’s 
early dialectic in stressing the inaccessibility of God to human rational and 
moral capacities. But Bultmann did not develop along  Barth's 
Christological and Trinitarian line and focused rather on human faith 
experience as an irreducible phenomenon. He instead sought to 
demythologize the New Testament into this subjective direction and held to 
an intense scepticism about its historicity. The resurrection of Jesus 
therefore was a myth, the meaning of which is that personal faith can come 
through suffering and threat, as did Jesus on the cross, the one New 
Testament story which Bultmann did think was a historical event. The faith 
of Jesus, not faith in Jesus, becomes the core of the gospel message, the 
kerygma. The gospel summons us to truly authentic life, away from the life 
of following the herd, taking the leap of faith and cutting free from the 
tyranny of convention and custom. For Bultmann, the existential faith act is 
‘historic’, charged with the most intense meaning and not of ordinary 
historical cause and effect (see Bultmann 2007). 

The New Testament contained no mere ‘history’ or evidence, it is all 
preaching material by the early Church, ways of preaching the gospel 
summons to faith. Critics have alleged that Bultmann’s influence set back 
historical research into the New Testament gospels by decades, as he taught 
that there was no history to research. The Old Testament was dispensable. 
For Goodman and Vermes, the synoptic gospels seem to be broadly reliable 
historically and fit in with the Palestinian Judaism of the day very well. For 
Bultmann the eschatological hope of the New Testament texts is mythical 
and needs to be reinterpreted in existential subjective faith moments of 
judgement and grace, echoing Lutheran spirituality in its subjective aspect. 
Wolfhart Pannenberg rejects this as emptying the rich content of history into 
an existential moment (Pannenberg 1991). 


REVELATION AS HISTORY 


Critics. of Barth felt that his revelational theology suffered from a 
Christological narrowness epistemologically and ontologically. Moltmann 
argued that it imposed a Platonic structure of a heavenly reality 
corresponding with a historical Christ event, which left history itself out of 
the picture in terms of revelatory activity by the God of history. Moltmann 
proposed a Theology of Hope (Moltmann 1967) and the structure of divine 
promise given in the risen Christ which goes forward in history 
eschatologically, bringing hope in the face of adversity and change. 
Moltmann adopts a more immanent theology of God in the world than does 
Barth, and also brings into his vision of history moving towards a divine 
Christological consummation the theme of ecological responsibility and 
social justice. Eschatology is the future of Jesus Christ, The Way of Jesus 
Christ being the title of a more recent work of his. For Moltmann, the 
crucified God is the self-identification of God the Son with the hopeless and 
‘godforsaken’; God reveals himself as a fellow sufferer in this predicament 
of suffering with humanity in history, with the sense of godforsakenness as 
part of this experience. We know God and the risen Christ by faith, not 
through careful historical research, for Moltmann. 

Wolfhart Pannenberg in his programmatic essay Revelation as History 
(originally published in 1961; see Pannenberg 1979) announced a major 
epistemological, ontological, and theological return to universal history and 
universal reason. His appeal is to history as a whole and the historical 
horizons of meaning. Pannenberg very deliberately appropriates the 
synthesizing Hegelian tradition, rejecting the dualism of Kant. He dismisses 
the subjective fideism, as he sees it, of Bultmann and Barth, insisting on the 
duty of Christian thinkers to show the reasonableness of faith in dialogue 
with other philosophies and faiths, since God is the God of all reality. 

Pannenberg rejects the idea of a special thread of salvation history 
chosen by God and a special set of propositions given to the faithful. He 
emphasizes, with Hegel, the interfusion of time, history and reason, and 
historical interpretation as the way of discerning meaning and truth. History 
is a process of hermeneutic. Objective historical facts, considered in 
context, yield meaning as time goes on, with the future as the crucial judge. 
This is an ongoing process and synthesis of past into future and reading 


back again and resonates with Gadamer's hermeneutic of the fusion of 
horizons of then and now. We project our theories about reality, as do 
scientists, and subsequent events will support or undermine them. We move 
forward in life with our assumptions and trust them until they prove to be 
wrong and then we adjust. This is how reason works, sketching and 
reflecting on our experience in history, and it shares the structure of faith in 
this regard. This all points to a final end for history, when the truth will 
finally be revealed. The end time perspective is where all truth will be 
confirmed or not, as it is in the end of a novel. 

Pannenberg rehabilitates historical, or thoroughgoing, eschatology for 
the theology of revelation, the disclosure of the meaning of all history. Also 
published in 1961, Carr's secular Hegelian view is remarkably similar: 


The absolute in history is not something in the past from which we start; it is not something 
in the present, since all present thinking is necessarily relative. It is something still 
incomplete and in process of becoming—something in the future towards which we move, 
which begins to take shape only as we move towards it, and in the light of which, as we 
move forward, we gradually shape our interpretation of the past. This is the secular truth 
behind the religious myth that the meaning of history will be revealed in the Day of 
Judgement. (Carr 1987, 122) 


For Pannenberg this end time is a reality, albeit in metaphorical language, 
and has arrived proleptically in the resurrection of Christ, for which he 
argues on philosophical, historical, and hermeneutical grounds. Pannenberg 
would argue against Carr and Marx, that a theological interpretation makes 
the best sense of this process, since the freedom of human action and 
thought requires its bestowal from the God of the future; otherwise, he 
argues, we are fated to a determinism of the past. 

Biblical history has no a priori special status in Pannenberg’s 
epistemology but its very content, properly interpreted, yields the proleptic 
revelation of God in history. He finds the resurrection of Jesus to be the 
most probable explanation of the available data. This means—in the light of 
the apocalyptic thought context of the culture—that the end-time event has 
come in advance in this Christ event. As Pannenberg argues on 
philosophical grounds, a totally new event 1s not impossible. Further, the 
end-time event is the time of divine self-revelation in apocalyptic thought, 
which means that the risen Jesus is in a revelatory union of essence with 
God, the God whom he called Father in total filial dependence during his 
life. This union in distinction is confirmed and constituted. by the 


resurrection. God has revealed himself, then, as Father of the Son Jesus, 
bonded by the Spirit. Pannenberg has arrived at the Trinitarian God from a 
starting point based in and on historical reason and data. 

Looking back in the light of this new understanding of God, we gain a 
retrospective view of Jesus’ life and work, and ontologically the 
resurrection reads back the meaning of who Jesus always was going to be, a 
kind of ontology of the future perfect. He adduces New Testament texts to 
support his understanding; for example, Paul writes of Jesus as ‘born of 
David according to the flesh and designated as Son of God in power by his 
resurrection from the dead’ (Rom. 1:3). 

Pannenberg’s historicist epistemology leads him to a deeply Trinitarian 
ontology, heavily informed by analysis and interpretation of the history of 
Jesus and evaluation of the resurrection data. The content of biblical history, 
in particular the history of the life, death, and rising of Jesus, proves to be 
the key to the truth and meaning of all history and of the being of God as 
Trinitarian, who brings the future to the present, taking forward the past. All 
historical judgements as to whether events happened or not are probable, 
and new evidence can arise to change these judgements. Pannenberg is open 
logically to having to change his view if new data arose. But 
psychologically he says that he does not expect this and so has faith in the 
God of Jesus on the basis of his reasoned exploration. This God is the great 
and final horizon of all history, and comes to us in advance now, as revealed 
and enacted by Jesus' resurrection. Having launched his theological 
programme epistemologically through a rigorous exploration of the content 
of biblical history, the ontology he reaches is thoroughly Trinitarian. 
Unusually, he wishes to bring Christianity into the public forum of debate 
and policy making. 

Indirect self-revelation is the concept Pannenberg develops to explain 
his view of the self-disclosing God, the revealing God, apprehended 
through the rational mind of the believer as she understands this self- 
revelation mediated through historical events. This is indirect in that the 
content of the event in context is considered in the reasoning mind of the 
believer, rather than an ‘I-Thou’ moment of encounter. Pannenberg regards 
the many mediating acts of God in history, such as Moses at the burning 
bush, as manifestations but not revelations, since true self-revelation can 
only occur once in fullness. 


The Spirit, for Pannenberg, has been narrowly conceived as primarily 
the subjective inspiration to faith in Christ. Pannenberg widens this role and 
sees the Spirit at work throughout history and creation. God is the God of 
all reality, of all truth, including that in the secular wider world of science 
and the other disciplines, and religions, after the Hegelian tradition. 
Pannenberg is very deliberately reaching out to all disciplines in a unified 
field of knowledge, putting the Christian thesis on the table in the public 
forum, in debate with the many other options, notably Marxism. The 
ultimate revelation for Pannenberg is the meaning of all history, 
proleptically revealed in Christ's resurrection, whose meaning will continue 
to develop as time continues. 


RADICAL THEOLOGIES OF BIBLICAL 
HisTORY AND REVELATION 


Liberation theology and feminist theology ask that the interpretation of 
Christian Scripture and revelation take account of their particular plights, 
arguing that these need to be brought to light after long burial. Liberation 
theologies for the poor, built in the first place by Latin American 
theologians such as Gustavo Gutiérrez and Leonardo Boff, appeal to the 
biblical histories of God and Jesus so as to critique the injustices in current 
society and history, often supported by the dogmatisms of the Church. They 
point to the Old Testament histories such as the ‘freedom march’ of the 
Hebrews out of slavery in Egypt to the Promised Land, to the prophetic 
denunciations of the greed of the rich and the plight of the poor. In the New 
Testament the theme of the Kingdom of God and Jesus' attitude to the 
shunned, the poor, and the disabled are signs of the kingdom. These are 
legitimate emphases to draw out for the Church today, and are not new to 
the witness of revelation, but rather constitute neglected themes now raised 
by the current context. 

Feminist theologies, taking up the Western movement demanding 
equality for women and protesting against patriarchal structures, point to 
the writing out of the narratives of the role of women by male biblical 
history writers. The centrality of Jesus at the heart of Christian revelation 
can be a problem for some in the very wide continuum of feminist 


theologians, as even more does the phrase Jesus in the Gospels enjoins on 
his disciples, ‘Our Father in Heaven’. The historicist hermeneutical strand, 
as seen in Loisy, could be deployed by way of adapting to the new Western 
cultural situation and yet maintaining Jesus as the origin of the faith. 

More conservative feminist theologians point to the fact of Jesus’ 
radically positive attitude towards women in the context of his own day, and 
his breaking, for example, the blood taboo laws by being touched by the 
woman with an issue of blood. His ministry, again in his own context, takes 
women very seriously as persons on a par with men, and the witnesses to 
his resurrection in New Testament biblical history are women whose 
testimony in Jewish law was worth less than that of a man. The patristic 
Logos theology of the incarnation, that the divine Word, beyond created sex 
and gender, is the subject or hypostasis of Jesus, who assumes human 
nature, avoids any suggestion of God being male. For some other feminists, 
by contrast, Christianity is just too permeated by male metaphor and 
history. Feminist theologians can, however, work with the Trinitarian 
doctrine of God as not a male controller figure but a surround sound of care 
and love. In a move towards mystical medievalist symbolism, Jesus’ male 
body on the cross is interpreted as having ‘womb wounds’, vaginas opening 
out onto the world, to feminize his physical being. In terms of revelation 
and biblical history, this brings us close to a remaking of actual history, 
symbolic meaning reconstructing Jesus into a kind of hermaphrodite being 
(see Schiissler Fiorenza 1983). 

These remarks bring us the postmodern mood of Western culture. The 
criticism that God is a dominating being whose presence causes humans to 
dominate and control others is one found in some feminist thought, and is 
central to postmodern consideration of theology. ‘Ontotheology’ is a term 
for this controller model of God over against the world, making religion an 
implicit imposition of power and suppression of freedom and diversity. 
Postmodern theology wishes to break up the theological ‘metanarrative’ and 
find space for individuals, difference, traces and deferral of meaning instead 
of what is taken to be a dogmatic template covering all. Barth’s theology of 
revelation has been seen as compatible with some of this orientation, his 
dialectic of the revelation of the free God who is dialectically ungraspable 
and imposes nothing but a crucified Christ as our servant. His anti- 
foundationalist epistemology resonates with this school, in particular his 
resistance to the totalizing claims of critical history. 


As to biblical history, for the postmoderns meaning takes priority over 
being and shifts with ever new interpretations and supplements: history is a 
process of textuality in which we are caught up in all kinds of varieties, not 
a metanarrative in which we are caught like a fly in a spider's web. It is 
arguable that the biblical texts include a pattern, even a code or 
metaphorical type, which prompts and awakens the reader to respond in 
terms of deconstruction and deferral. The New Testament story ends with a 
crucified Jesus, not a dominator God. 

Whether the postmodern mood of unease and fragmentation will be able 
to produce fruitful interpretations of revelation through the biblical history, 
rather than secretly dominating and deconstructing the texts according to 
their own authors' will to power, is an open question for the future to 
decide. It does point to the conclusion that ongoing interpretation is always 
a reality, engaging with the object of that interpretation, and that Jesus 
seems able ultimately to resist becoming a proxy for the cultural tastes of 
brilliant scholars who might be tempted to allow their horizons to dominate. 
Christian revelation, like history itself, is not frozen in the past. It has 
shown the capacity to adapt so as to speak into all human situations and 
cultures down the centuries because it is mediated in historical narrative 
which relates on a humane level as well as a ‘factual’ level, and needs 
interpretation as new situations arrive from the future. This is a product and 
a process in which the full range of believers are involved as they find their 
lives engaged by and engaging with biblical history and its interpretations. 
This engagement goes beyond the stimulus of literary genres into the 
actualities of life, relationships, death, and hope, as encountered in biblical 
narratives sharply focused on Jesus of Nazareth revealing the God of holy 
love in the praxis of human being. 
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CHAPTER 5 


REVELATION IN 
CHRISTIAN SCRIPTURE 


ANTHONY GIAMBRONE OP 


INTRODUCTION 


Bord ‘Christian Scripture’ and ‘Revelation’ are theoretical constructs that 
pose direct challenges to the methodology of contemporary biblical 
exegesis. In the case of the former, it is necessary to reckon with a 
canonical unity grounded in strongly ecclesial hermeneutical commitments. 
As for the latter, a rigorously defined concept of ‘Revelation’ is a 
development rather than a datum of Christian Scripture. 

Beyond this, from the perspective of Christian theology, the connection 
between these two realities is more than an accidental, prepositional 
predication: Christian Scripture is Revelation. It is performative divine 
speech that accomplishes God’s definitive apocalypsis, transmitted through 
inspired human speech, which communicates and does not merely describe 
the mysterion. Above all in the liturgy, but in other contexts as well, it 
functions as a privileged source of saving grace and truth. Christian 
Scripture thus bears some efficacious proportion to a momentous historical 
manifestation of the deity and makes believers participants in the divine 
pedagogy by which the Lord, through chosen human agents, makes known 
both himself and his eternal will: that all mankind should have access to the 
Father through the incarnate Son in the Holy Spirit. 


In view of these perspectives, a conventional dictionary survey of 
various word fields appears inappropriate. So too does an analytic 
enumeration of the various inflections of the motif in all the sub-canonical 
corpora: ‘Revelation’ in the Torah, the Prophets, wisdom literature, the 
synoptics, John, and Paul, etc. The classic articles of this sort in Kittel’s 
Worterbuch (Kittel 1933—79; Kittel 1999) and other biblical dictionaries 
are, in any case, inattentive to important, even foundational dimensions of 
the subject matter, bound up as they nevertheless are with quite pronounced 
theological commitments. Thus, without discounting the enormous value of 
such inventories and at the cost of presupposing an order of more minute 
factual precision there provided, the effort at producing a more synthetic 
and evocative account must be indulged if the full force of a topic like 
‘Revelation in Christian Scripture’ is to be captured in summary form. 


REVELATION'S EVANGELICAL ELAN 


An extraordinary, vital energy invests the primitive Christian view of 
‘Revelation’. A particularly compact and suggestive expression appears in 
Paul’s doxological valediction at the end of Romans. 


Now to God who is able to strengthen you according to my Gospel and the proclamation of 
Jesus Christ (to kerygma lēsou Christou), according to the revelation of the mystery 
(apokalypsin mystériou) that was kept secret for eternal ages (chronois aionios sesigmenou) 
but is now manifested (phanerothentos), and through the prophetic writings is made known 
to all the nations, according to the command of the eternal God, to bring about the 
obedience of faith—to the only wise God, through Jesus Christ, to whom be the glory 
forever! Amen. 

(Rom. 16:25-27; cf. Eph. 3:3-12) 


At the centre of the picture here stands an immediately accessible and 
provocative image: the breaking of a momentous silence, the disclosure of a 
divine secret older than time. The excited, blaring, public announcement of 
the wise Lord's heretofore hushed-up celestial plan is made to all the 
inhabitants of the earth, moreover, precisely through Paul's own kerygma. 
God's Revelation thus flows through the apostolic preaching. It mobilizes 
messengers, evangelical agents vibrating with the living presence of Jesus 
Christ, who convey divine strength to all who willingly receive their gospel 
message. Revelation is in this way a surge of knowledge that captures 


concrete human lives, both in its bursting forth into time from out of God's 
eternity and by its imperialistic expansion throughout the world. Revelation 
conquers and reconfigures the living, breathing minds of men and 
commands ‘the obedience of faith’ among all the nations (see Rom. 1:5; 
12:2). 

The heavy presence of distinctly Pauline motifs in this short text in no 
way compromises its paradigmatic, representative significance. An 
experience of Revelation’s irruption and its co-optative, driving élan is not 
the idiosyncratic fantasy of a narrowly circumscribed group of ‘Pauline’ 
communities in first-century Eurasia. On the contrary, because of Paul's 
enormously prominent status within Christian Scripture and because of the 
lived ecclesial experience behind this prominence, we encounter here a 
uniquely authoritative and privileged perspective. Indeed, this passage 
reflects the constellation of relevant terminology and themes. In Christian 
Scripture, Paul speaks for (and to) the whole Church. 

The complementary accents characteristic of — John—whose 
representative importance should also not be minimized—enrich rather than 
displace this understanding. Sent into the world by the Father, the Son 
himself is a missionary, magnetizing the polarized cosmos. The pull of 
those irresistibly drawn and enlisted as ‘co-workers with the truth’ (3 John 
8) conforms them to the Son’s own mission. ‘As the Father has sent me, so I 
send you’ (John 20:21). Waves of witnesses thus continually reach out and 
draw those ranged off at a distance, pulling them into direct contact with the 
revealing Word (for example, John 4:39-42). ‘We declare to you what we 
have seen and heard so that (hina) you also may have fellowship with us; 
and truly our fellowship is with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ’ (1 
John 1:3—4). Mission activates the mechanics of Revelation in Christian 
Scripture and its movement has an exitus et reditus structure. It reaches out 
from the eternal life of the Father and the Son and attains its purpose in the 
ever-expanding locus of divine—human Koinonia in the Church. 


APOCALYPSE OF THE SON OF GOD 


As a dogmatic category, ‘Revelation’ comes to maturity in a post-biblical 
intellectual climate, like a large number of central concepts in Christian 


theology, ‘Trinity’ for example. If the cultural conditions of the 
Enlightenment and post-Kantian thought were in many ways decisive for 
the elaboration of a formal tract de Revelatione (not to say a conciliar 
doctrinal statement), this can, nevertheless, be misleading. To a greater 
extent than in the case of many other, earlier doctrinal developments, 
elemental lexical symbols for the concept of ‘Revelation’ were already 
present in the earliest Christian reflection. It is possible to co-ordinate later 
formulations, moreover, with the primitive terminology of epiphaneia/ 
phanerosis/phaneroun and apocalypsis/apocalyptein, already seen above in 
Paul. Indeed, the process by which ‘revelation’ came to acquire its 
concentrated theological sense can be traced to its use in rendering precisely 
these Greek terms in the Latin translations of the Bible. 

The fusion of originally distinct ideas under a single (Latin) word 
naturally obscures certain primitive accents. This process of conceptual 
crystallization began long before the appearance of the Vulgate, however. 
Thus, whereas a preoccupation with events of the Lord's self- 
communication is central to the Hebrew Scriptures, these writings present 
no settled, technical vocabulary for the act of revelation, relying mostly on 
broad verbs of perception (for example, r A, sm‘, hzh, yd^). The verb g//, 
bearing the basic meaning ‘uncover’ or ‘remove’, although it does on 
occasion carry the sense ‘to make known’, has an essentially secular 
semantic range. At times, but rarely, such action of making known is 
specifically a work of God (for example, Isa. 56:1). In the apocalyptic 
context of Dan. 2, however, the Aramaic cognate g/y acquires a consistently 
theological meaning, in close conjunction with the object raz, a word of 
Persian provenance meaning ‘mystery’ or ‘secret’ (Dan. 2:19, 22, 28, 29, 
30, 47; cf. 10:1; 11:35). Although Daniel is the only book in the Hebrew 
Bible to use the term, raz is quite common in the Dead Sea Scrolls, where it 
corresponds to the yahad community’s claims to special esoteric knowledge 
of the Lord's cosmological and historical designs (for example, 1QHab 7:4— 
5; ] Enoch 103:2; 104:12; 106:19; 1QH 5:19; 20:13). The recurring but 
more restricted phrase nhyh raz, which is rather difficult to translate but 
probably means something like ‘the mystery that is to be’, is also important 
and hints at the future expectation invested in the concept around the turn of 
the era (see 4QInstruction; Community Rule; Book of Mysteries; cf. Vermes 
2004). 


While the Greek versions of Daniel are agreed in translating raz as 
mysterion, Theodotion's version consistently uses apokalypto in rendering 
the active content of these passages, instead of the complement of different 
verbs employed in the Old Greek (ekphaino, anakalypto). It is difficult to 
determine whether this choice reflects an already existing use of 
apokalypsis to refer to the specific genre of visionary literature to which 
Daniel belongs. The first widely accepted attestation of this meaning 
appears in the Christian Book of Revelation (Apokalypsis Iésou Christou, 
1:1), though even here it remains debated whether one should translate 
‘apocalypse’ in the technical, literary sense or more generally simply as 
‘revelation’. The term certainly refers to a genre by the second century and 
if Theodotion does not suppose such usage, he certainly contributes to its 
development (see Field 1875). Jerome asserted that the nominal form was 
an exclusively scriptural concept (verbum  apokalypseos proprie 
Scripturaum est; a nullo sapientum seculi apud Greacos usurpatum; 
Comm. in Gal. 1.12, Hieronymus 1845, 323), and while this is only correct 
if one means the word 'apocalypse' in its strict religious application, the 
comment indicates how distinctive the biblical usage is. It is thus clear that 
a decisive step towards the consolidation of a specialized Christian 
terminology for ‘Revelation’ was furnished by the Jewish Scriptures—in 
close connection with the emergence of a new form of eschatologically 
oriented literature (see Charlesworth 2010; Walls 2009). 

The narrative in Dan. 2 ends with a pagan king confessing that Daniel's 
Lord is theos theon kai kyrios ton basileon kai apokalypton mysteria (Dan. 
2:47). The honour and mark of the one true God—indeed the manner in 
which he makes himself known as such—is that he alone is ‘Revealer of 
Mysteries'. This title stands in contrast to the failed efforts of the Chaldaean 
court enchanters, who could not penetrate the meaning of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream about the course of history and ‘what will happen 
at the end of days’ (Dan. 2:28). Old Testament scholars distinguish 
prophecy from divination, and a clear echo of this distinction is here at 
work. Broadly, prophecy preserves the free initiative of God and 
characterizes the mainstream of the biblical tradition, whereas divination 
extracts hidden knowledge through exercises of arcane, technical 
deciphering. The precise relationship between prophecy and apocalyptic is 
more controversial among scholars, but it is worth stressing a common 
emphasis upon divine, transcendent freedom. 


God's free self-manifestation to the nations as the universal Lord, 
precisely through an apokalypsis, is an act that neither Daniel nor any 
diviner can pre-empt. God shows himself or hides his purposes as he 
sovereignly pleases. This is lexically underscored by the passivum divinum 
and Daniel's open disavowal of any credentials: *This mystery has not been 
revealed to me because of any wisdom that I have more than any other 
living being' (Dan. 2:30)—although Daniel was indeed possessed of such 
excelling wisdom (see Dan. 1:17). One here measures the distance 
separating a proper apocalypse from the oracular riddles that passed as 
divine communications in the ancient world. Heraclitus (fr. 93) said of the 
oracle of Delphi: *The god neither speaks, nor hides, rather he hints' (oute 
legei, oute kryptei, alla semainei; see Burnet 1920, 96—126). Yet, the Lord 
of Israel who dramatically ‘uncovers’ his purpose is first of all a hidden 
God, Deus absconditus, whose remote silence appears indifferent to the 
suffering and cries of his cult devotees. This is why apocalyptic thought is 
bound up with the violent schadenfreude so offensive to modern taste. The 
‘Revealer of Mysteries’ is the same national God who is ignorantly taunted 
and whose loyal servants, like Daniel, are ruthlessly tried. 

The prophetic announcement of ‘a kingdom that shall never be 
destroyed’ (Dan. 2:44), which forms the heart of Daniel’s apocalypse, 
signals the triumphant emergence from hiding of Israel’s God. This 
kingdom motif similarly forms the central message of Jesus, who identified 
himself with the role of the prophesied Messenger (mébasser) of Second 
Isaiah, the herald who would appear to proclaim salvation to Zion and the 
glad proclamation that ‘Your God reigns!’ (see Isa. 52:7; 61:1; Luke 4:18; 
7:22). In the preaching of Jesus there is thus a realized aspect lacking in 
Daniel’s future-pointing rendition: ‘The Kingdom of God is at hand’ (Mark 
1:15). 

It is challenging neither to over-spiritualize nor to over-politicize the 
thrust of this kingdom proclamation of Jesus. Sharp anti-imperial sentiment 
must, in any case, be distinguished from aims of overthrowing the Roman 
state. God's reign turns the world upside-down (see Luke 1:51—55; Acts 
17:6), yet Jesus refuses to take up the sword (Matt. 26:52—53) for his 
‘kingdom is not of this world’ (John 18:36). It is very significant here that 
the otherworldly leitmotif of *Eternal Life', which holds a place in John 
similar to the synoptic ‘Kingdom of God’, simply extends an equivalence 
between these two symbols already present in Mark 10:23—30. 


Another interesting equivalence appears in the Acts of the Apostles: 
Philip preaches ‘the good news about the Kingdom of God and the name of 
Jesus Christ (Acts 8:12). This twinned formulation points to another very 
distinctive theme of Jesus' revelation in John: the manifestation of the 
Father's Name: ‘I have manifested your name (ephanerosa sou to onoma) 
to those whom you gave me from the world' (John 17:6; cf. 17:26). 
Throughout the fourth Gospel, Jesus insists that he does nothing in his own 
name, but only in the name of the one who sent him (John 5:43; 10:25). Yet, 
Jesus’ disciples are said to ‘believe in Ais [that is, Jesus'] name’ (John 1:12; 
2:23; 3:18; 20:31). Jesus himself explicitly enjoins his followers to pray in 
his name, for this will bring glory to his Father: ‘I will do whatever you ask 
in my name, so that the Father will be glorified in the Son’ (John 14:13; cf. 
15:16; 16:23-24). 

Although no absolute semantic dichotomy should be posed, John's 
language of revealing the Name has shifted from the lexicon of an 
apocalypse, the uncovering of a mystery, to the more sensory idiom of an 
appearing (see Epistole pros Diogneton 8:11, apekalypse...kai ephanerose; 
cf. Ehrman 2003, 148). Indeed, the verb paneroo resonates with 
Hellenistic descriptions of the sudden, visible epiphany of gods like 
Artemis, Apollo, and Dionysius (for example, Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
1939, 2.68; Diodorus Siculus 1998—2001, 1.25.3—4; 2.47.7; 3.62.10). It is 
John's pregnant and preferred language for the mysterious way Jesus will 
corporeally ‘manifest himself’ (ephanerosen heauton) to his disciples after 
the resurrection (John 21:1, 14; cf. Mark 16:12, 14) and make himself 
known to Israel (John 1:31; 7:4). In the pastoral epistles such language 
structures an Epiphany Christology almost exclusively connected with the 
return of Christ (1 Tim. 6:14; 2 Tim. 4:1, 8; Titus 2:13; cf. 2 Thess. 2:8), 
though it can also look backward to his already accomplished appearance 
on earth (2 Tim. 1:10). For John such revelation is above all an act with 
lordly glory as its proper object: ‘He manifested his glory (ephanerosen ten 
doxan autou, John 2:11). Altogether, the accent added by phaneroo 
corresponds to a Christocentric, incarnational theology of revelation as 
divine doxophany. 

In this context, to accomplish the visible glorification of the Father's 
Name is to bring to complete perfection the mission of the Son. Like the 
Kingdom image, Jesus' manifestation of the divine Name thus functions as 


a compact Johannine summary of his entire purpose. ‘It is for this reason 
that I have come to this hour. Father glorify your name’ (John 12:28). 

The obvious echo of the divine Name entrusted to Moses, the sacred 
Tetragrammaton, YHWH-—the height of God's earlier self-communication 
to his chosen people—undergirds John's claim in the Prologue that Jesus 
brings a greater revelation than that of Moses (John 1:16—18). This claim is 
not unique to John (for example, Matt. 5:21—48; 2 Cor. 3:7-11). In its 
Johannine formulation, however, it is bound up with the scriptural tradition 
that Moses never directly saw the Lord's face or beheld his glory in its full 
splendour (Exod. 33:17—23). Jesus, by contrast, as the eternal Word made 
man, has himself not only seen, but in himself he makes seen, the fullness 
of the divine doxa. Like the Temple where God made his Name dwell (for 
example, Deut. 12:5), the temple of Jesus' body is where the divine 
shekinah terrestrially reposes (John 2:21). 


The Word became flesh and tabernacled (eskenosen) among us, and we have seen his glory, 
the glory as of a Father's only Son, full of grace and truth...The law was indeed given 
through Moses, but grace and truth came through Jesus Christ. No one has ever seen God. It 
is God the only Son, who is close to the Father's heart, who has made him known 
(exegesato). (John 1:14, 17-18; cf. 6:45—46) 


The Son's exegesis of the Father's heart is precisely his act of making 
known that the Lord's name is Father. The earliest tradition understood this 
with striking clarity. 


The name ‘God the Father’ had been published to no one. Even Moses, who had 
interrogated him on that very point, had heard a different name. To us it has been revealed in 
the Son, for the Son is now the Father's new name. 

(Tertullian 1986, 3; Tertullianus 1844, 1255) 


‘The Son is now the Father's new name’ (iam enim filius novum patris 
nomen est; Tertullianus 1844, 1255; cf. Tertullian 1986, 682). Seen in this 
light, at the centre of Jesus' mission stands not only the revelation of Israel's 
Lord as Abba, reigning over all: a divine fatherhood that is certainly not 
proclaimed as an Enlightenment ideal of universal human brotherhood. Nor 
is the message simply a rehearsal of God's election of Israel as his firstborn 
(see Exod. 4:22). Rather, Jesus reconfigures the tradition of Israel's graced 
election to make known that God as Father has an Eternal Son, ‘from whom 
and through whom and for whom’ all creation exists (Rom. 11:36; cf. John 
1:3; Col. 1:16-17). Together with the Father, Jesus himself thus bears ‘the 


Name that is above every other name' (Phil. 2:9), to which all knees must 
bend and in which alone is found salvation (see Acts 4:12; cf. 3:16; 4:7—10, 
30; 5:41; 9:14-16; 10:43; 16:18; 19:13, 17; 21:13; 22:16; 26:9; Rom. 1:5). 

The Baptism of Jesus and his Transfiguration are the supreme moments 
in the proclamation of his special sonship: ‘A voice from heaven said, “This 
is my beloved Son with whom I am well pleased” (Matt. 3:17; cf. Matt. 
17:5; Mark 1:11; 9:7; Luke 3:22; 9:35). Jesus’ looming death and 
resurrection ultimately stand at the centre of both these majestic stories; and 
it is Jesus’ glorification in the Resurrection and his exaltation to the Father’s 
right hand that makes Jesus’ unique sonship manifest (see Rom. 1:4). The 
Messenger himself in this way becomes an essential part of the message— 
and thereby also a stumbling stone. Acceptance or rejection of the heavenly 
missionary is tantamount to acceptance or rejection of the one who sent 
him. This is true for the synoptic gospels no less than John (for example, 
Luke 10:16). Jesus makes himself and his mission the content of his own 
message in the self-referential parable of the vineyard, in which the father’s 
beloved son is sent and rejected (Matt. 21:33-46; Mark 12:12; Luke 20:9— 
19). 

Apart from these key narratives of the Baptism and Transfiguration, two 
other important passages in the synoptic gospels address directly the divine 
disclosure of Jesus' proper identity as the Father's Son. The first is placed in 
Jesus’ own mouth: the so-called ‘Johannine Thunderbolt’ (poorly named, in 
so far as the language of ‘apocalypse’ is never used in the fourth Gospel). 


I thank you, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because you have hidden these things from 
the wise and the intelligent and have revealed (apekalypsas) them to infants; yes, Father, for 
such was your gracious will. All things have been handed over to me by my Father; and no 
one knows the Son except the Father, and no one knows the Father except the Son and 
anyone to whom the Son chooses to reveal him (apokalypsai). (Matt. 11:25-27; cf. Luke 
10:21-22) 


‘These things’ in the Matthean context appears to reference the whole 
ministry of Jesus, his works and words in their eschatological meaning. A 
reciprocal divine apocalypse is thus at work: the Father reveals the 
significance of the Son’s mission to the humble and the Son reveals 
knowledge of the Father to whom he (that is, the Son) elects. These two 
mutual revelations interpenetrate and coalesce, for the Son who elects 
expresses his perfect delight in the elective choice of the Father. He who is 


meek and humble of heart affirms with a surfeit of joy his complete union 
with the Father's gracious will. 

The second key text revealing Jesus' singular sonship is the confession 
of Peter. The event stands at the centre of the synoptic tradition. In Matthew 
16:16 Peter confesses that Jesus is ‘the messiah, the son of the living God’. 
In response, it again emerges that the Father alone reveals the Son: ‘flesh 
and blood has not revealed (ouk apekalypsen) this to you, but my father in 
heaven' (Matt. 16:17). The apocalypse of Jesus' divine sonship here is 
bound to his role as Davidic Messiah, the anointed one destined to rule the 
Kingdom without end. The convergence of motifs is particularly dense; and 
while the simpler Markan form of Peter's confession lacks mention of 'the 
son of the living God’, merely identifying Jesus as the messiah (Mark 8:27— 
30), this reflects a characteristic Markan presentation of the disciples as 
imperfectly comprehending (see Mark 8:22-26), for confession of Jesus’ 
divine sonship is the framing interest of the gospel (Mark 1:1; 15:39). 


THE ECCLESIAL LOCUS or FILIAL GLORY 


The revelation of Jesus’ divine sonship reaches into the subjective existence 
of those to whom it is made known. Indeed, the reality of God’s self- 
manifestation is in no way exhausted by its nominal confession. A full share 
in Jesus’ sonship is also conferred upon believers, who are themselves made 
into adopted sons in the Holy Spirit. In this way, the ecclesial destination of 
divine glory is manifested. 

Like Peter's pre-Paschal confession of Christ, Paul's post-Easter 
experience of the risen Jesus comes not from any human source, but rather 
from supernatural disclosure: di’ apokalypseos Iesou Christou (Gal. 1:12). 
Moreover, when God was pleased at last to reveal Jesus' person, this 
apocalypse of the Son is made not simply to but in the elect Apostle 
(apokalypsai ton huion autou en emoi; Gal. 1:16). As the recipient of 
revelation, Paul himself thus becomes a consecrated vessel of Jesus' divine 
sonship. His own body is transformed into a living locus of the power of 
Jesus' cross, bearing the branded stigmata of Christ (Gal. 6:17). The 
fragility of the earthen jar that is Paul's human body does not impede its 
revelatory radiance; on the contrary, he carries about Jesus' death in himself 


'so that the life of Jesus may be manifested (phanerothe) in our mortal 
flesh’ (2 Cor. 4:10). ‘It is no longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me 
(en emoiy (Gal. 2:20). 

An identical transformation affects all those who comprise the 
eschatological assembly, those constituted as sons, who cry out ‘Abba! 
Father! through the Spirit of Sonship (pneuma huiothesias) sent into their 
hearts (Gal. 4:6; Rom. 8:15). This ‘power to become children of God (tekna 
theou)’ (John 1:12; cf. 1 John 3:1—2; Rom. 8:16) derives from accepting the 
kerygma not as a human, but a divine word by the interior operation of faith 
(energeitai en hymin tois pisteuousin; 1 Thess. 2:13). All thus energized by 
supernatural belief, the ‘obedience of faith’, are constituted as ‘joint-heirs’ 
(sunkleronomoi) with Christ, so that if they suffer with him in hope will 
they also have a share in his glorification (Rom. 8:17). While full 
participation in Jesus' resurrected doxa remains a promise for the future, to 
be gained through vision of a more perfect revelation, elevated status as 
God's children is a present reality. ‘We are God's children now (nun); what 
we will be has not yet been revealed (ephanerothe). What we do know is 
this: when he is revealed (phanerothe), we will be like him, for we will see 
him as he is' (1 John 3:2). 

In this way, a great number are already being progressively conformed 
to the image of the Son, so that Jesus should be the ‘first born among many 
brothers’ (Rom. 8:29). From these gathered heirs is born the ecclesia, ‘the 
assembly of the firstborn' (ekklesia prototokon; Heb. 12:23), the joint 
bearers of the Father's elective predilection. In the Pauline perspective, this 
momentous occurrence comprises the heart of the revealed ‘mystery?’ of 
God's Plan: he has elected a people, from before the foundation of the 
world, for a heavenly inheritance by ‘adoption as his children through Jesus 
Christ’ (see Eph. 1:3—14). ‘In former generations this mystery was not made 
known to humankind, as it has now been revealed (apekalyphthe) to his 
holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit: that is, the Gentiles have become 
fellow heirs, members of the same body, and sharers in the promise in 
Christ Jesus through the Gospel' (Eph. 3:5-6). The extension of the 
privileges of Jesus' unique sonship through the gift of his Spirit forges a 
family based upon a divine likeness that supersedes all ethnic difference. It 
is ‘through the ekklésia [that] the wisdom of God in its rich variety [is] 
made known’ (Eph. 3:10), for it is in the ecclesia as in a single body joined 
to Christ her Head that all this richness of divine wisdom dwells. 


*BULWARK OF THE TRUTH" 


The eschatological *household of God" built up through the Spirit's activity 
of son-making is identified in 1 Tim. 3:15 as the '*ekklesia of the living God’ 
and the ‘pillar and bulwark of the truth’. In context, the strength suggested 
by this architectural metaphor points to the specific role of the ecclesia as a 
sure and permanent safeguard against distortions of the godly mystery (to 
tes eusebeias mysterion; 1 Tim. 3:16). The hymnic content of the 
community’s immovable creed is succinct in confessing Jesus’ 
manifestation (ephanerothe) in the flesh and vindication in the spirit. This 
sure truth is contrasted with the fictitious myths purveyed by the heretical 
opponents of sound doctrine (see 1 Tim. 1:4). 

The historical nature of Christ's appearance is prolonged through the 
ecclesial dimension of revelation. Indeed, a structure of extended mediation 
results from the credal sequence ephanerothe—ekerychthe—episteuthe: 
manifested—preached— believed (1 Tim. 3:16). Common custody of the 
mystery as it was ‘handed on once for all to the saints’ (Jude 3) is thus built 
squarely upon an apostolic ‘foundation’ (see Rev. 21:14; Eph. 2:20), 
namely, the unique historical experiences of individuals like Peter, Paul, and 
John, who first saw and then preached. The apostolic communication of 
what they saw and heard (1 John 1:1; Acts 4:20) thus establishes the 
normative content of God's message and this content is invested in a 
concrete deposit of apostolic writings and institutions. 

As the ‘bulwark of truth’, the ecclesia must have this corporate and 
objective structure. It does not lack a more unmediated and interior, 
individual aspect, however. Imperviousness to anti- and pseudo-revelations 
is part of the internal equipment of all those sealed by the Spirit. ‘I write 
these things to you concerning those who would deceive you. As for you, 
the anointing that you received from him abides in you, and so you do not 
need anyone to teach you...his anointing teaches you about all things and is 
true and is not a lie’ (1 John 2:26—27). Against the prompting of false and 
deceiving spirits, the anointed ones are interiorly led to confess the truth 
that Jesus is from God (1 John 4:3), that he is the Christ (1 John 2:22), and 
that he has truly come in the flesh (2 John 7). 

‘It is written in the prophets, “They shall all be taught by God" (John 
6:45; cf. Isa. 54:13). For the Johannine Jesus the fulfilment of this prophecy 


means precisely that men shall be taught by him, Jesus; for he alone comes 
from and has seen the Father (John 6:46). His teaching (didache) 1s thus not 
his own, but comes from the one who sent him (John 7:16). After Jesus' 
departure, the Father will send the Spirit in the Son's name to continue to 
teach the disciples all things (John 14:26). In this way, the community of 
believers 1s continually bathed in the unbroken radiance of Christ's 
revelation of ‘grace and truth’ (John 1:14, 17). 


DYNAMICS OF DIVINE PEDAGOGY 


Revelation in Christian Scripture is an extended act of divine pedagogy. 
This highlights the orientation of God’s communication to the end of human 
comprehension and reception. The classic language of synkatabasis, or 
condescension, captures an important element of this dynamic, which is 
present in the Scriptures’ own self-reflection. In Deuteronomy, Moses 
characterizes the revelation entrusted to him in this manner: 


This commandment that I am commanding you today is not too hard for you, nor is it far 
away. It is not in heaven, that you should say, ‘Who will go up to heaven for us, and get it 
for us so that we may hear it and observe it?’...No, the word is very near to you; it is in your 
mouth and in your heart for you to observe. 

(Deut. 30:11-14) 


The concrete role of Moses as mediator between the Lord and his people 
must be stressed as an integral part of this motif of God’s gentle 
condescension. It is Moses who brings down the divine word from the 
heights of Sinai. He braves the ‘blare of the trumpet and the mountain 
smoking’, when the people, frightened, desperately plead: ‘Speak to us 
yourself and we will listen. But let not God speak to us or we will die’ 
(Exod. 20:19; cf. Deut. 5:5). The all-important promise of a future prophet 
like Moses, moreover, is bound to this same mediating role. The future 
prophet will serve as both a shield against and a mouthpiece for God’s 
terrible voice. ‘The Lord God will raise up for you a prophet...This is 
according to all that you asked the Lord your God at Horeb...Let me not 
hear again the voice of the Lord my God, let me not see this fire, or I shall 
die’ (Deut. 18:15-16; cf. 18:18). When the Lord determines to speak again 
as he did through Moses, he will again draw near through a prophet like 


Moses, so as to spare the people that mortal nearness which the prophet 
alone can bear. 

In the Christian context, Jesus is recognized as the new Moses who 
fulfils this prophecy of Deut. 18 as ‘the mediator of a better covenant’ (Heb. 
8:6), indeed the ‘one mediator between God and mankind’ (1 Tim. 2:5). As 
such, the condescension of the Lord is brought to its perfection in him. 
Paul, accordingly, transforms the synkatabasis text of Deut. 30:11—14 to 
represent and intone the pre-existent Christ's own descent from heaven and 
his kenosis usque ad mortem. 


Do not say in your heart, ‘Who will ascend into heaven?’ (that is, to bring Christ down) ‘or 
*Who will descend into the abyss?’ (that is, to bring Christ up from the dead). But what does 
it say? “The word is near you, on your lips and in your heart’ (that is, the word of faith that 
we proclaim). (Rom. 10:6-8) 


As already observed, such Christological appropriation of a motif originally 
proper to the revelation made to Moses is a characteristic pattern. An 
important shift, nevertheless, appears in the manner of mediation exercised 
by Jesus. Whereas Moses' role in shielding the people from the dangerous 
glory of the divine presence is symbolized in his donning a veil (Exod. 
34:35), the uncovering and removal of what lay hidden in Moses' case is 
now accomplished: ‘To this very day whenever Moses is read, a veil lies 
over their minds; but when one converts (epistrepse) to the Lord, the veil is 
removed' (2 Cor. 3:15). Conversion to Christ reveals believers, so that in 
Jesus a paradoxical kind of immediate mediation of God's glory may be 
attained. 

The inadequacy of the Mosaic revelation thus comes into view: 
something stands interposed, still separating those under the Torah from the 
living God. ‘It was ordained by angels, through the hands of a mediator’ 
(Gal. 3:19). ‘Mediation’ itself must be surmounted. Through Jesus, the 
recipients of revelation must enjoy direct contact with the full sanctifying, 
life-giving force of the Lord's presence—while allowing the immortal God 
to remain transcendently beyond all grasp (John 1:18; 1 Tim. 1:17). The 
external Law ‘chiseled in letters on stone tablets’ accordingly gives way to 
an internal Law, written ‘not on tablets of stone, but on the tablets of human 
hearts' (2 Cor. 3:3). This internalized Law is the Spirit of Jesus, his very 
divinity, his living, life-giving charity poured into human hearts, so that all 
separation from God is annulled through Christ’s new mode of mediation 


(Rom. 5:5; 8:2; cf. Titus 3:6). One loves the unseen God by loving the 
visible brother in whom he dwells with a divine love abiding in the heart (1 
John 4:12, 20). From this vantage point, Mosaic mediation had the 
transitory character of a paidagogos, a disciplinarian employed until the 
coming of Christ (Gal. 3:23—24). The Torah served until its instruction was 
internalized and the sons of God finally reached majority through divine 
adoption. 


AUTHORING THE ORDO SALUTIS 


The pedagogy of divine discourse is thus evident, not only in God's 
condescension and immeasurable nearness, which reaches into the depths of 
the human heart. It appears also in a passage from infancy to full stature. 
Revelation moves through progressive stages, driving towards an absolute 
culmination in Christ's coming. This is possible, for as sovereign over all 
history, the Lord writes with world events. 

Seen from this vantage point, the later systematization of a series of 
discrete aetates mundi climaxing in the age of Christ and the Church 
responds in a genuine way to the forged unity of the composite canonical 
text. Indeed, on account of the narrative and historiographical material that 
comprises such a large and prominent portion of Christian Scripture, 
chronological timelines and accompanying (at times conflicting) efforts at 
periodization emerge directly from the contents. The pre-Christian story of 
salvation is marked by a series of covenants, made with a series of central 
figures, for example, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and David. Although each 
covenant bears a kind of interior logic, when integrated into the Christian 
story, the cumulative movement of these successive reconfigurations of 
humanity's relation to God advances towards an ever more perfect form of 
divine election. If, in the judgement of an early interpreter like Irenaeus, 
such diachronic movement also maps onto an expanding manifestation of 
divine truth, the notion of the Lord's waxing self-disclosure in successive 
historical epochs is a fully biblical idea. Already in the Pentateuch, for 
instance, the revelation to Moses surpasses that which was granted to the 
patriarchs: ‘By my name, the Lord, did I not make myself known (nóda ‘tti) 
to them’ (Exod. 6:3). 


The principal and most meaningful periodization—indeed the Christian 
Scripture's defining mark—is its division into two qualitatively unequal 
‘Testaments’. The boundary represented by this covenantal threshold 
represents a quantum leap in the intensity and fullness of revelation. 
Passage from the Old to the New Testament period resembles the transition 
from the patriarchal to the Mosaic age, with all the deepening of intimacy 
with God and reordering of social and cultic arrangements that that implies. 

This fundamental two-dispensation division is observable in the earliest 
relevant physical artefacts. In Codex Sinaiticus, for example, a colophon 
placed between the final lines of Job and the beginning of the Gospel of 
Matthew identifies ‘the God of the Old and New Testament’ (ho palaias kai 
kainés diathékés theos), an ultimately anti-Marcionite title. Application of 
this language of two diathékai, testaments or covenants, an ‘old’ and a 
‘new’, in specific reference to the two large canonical gatherings of writings 
from before and after Christ (whatever the internal ordering of books in 
each separate gathering) makes a daring identification of these written 
sources with the bipartite ordo salutis, authored by the one true God. A 
suggestive isomorphism of Scripture with its recounted content thus comes 
into view. 

The two-testament terminology is first attested, in both East and West, in 
the latter half of the second century, with Melito of Sardis (apud Eusebius, 
Ecclesiastical History 4.26.14) and Tertullian (Against Praxeas 15; Against 
Marcion 3.14; cf. Tertullianus 1844), well before the conciliar compiling of 
canon lists and production of great biblical codices. Just before the dawn of 
the Constantinian era, Lactantius could offer instruction on the point: ‘All 
Scripture is divided into two Testaments (duo Testamenta). That which 
preceded the advent and passion of Christ—that is, the law and the prophets 
—is called the Old; but those things that were written after His resurrection 
are named the New Testament’ (Lactantius, Divine Institutes 4.20; cf. 
Lactantius 1844, 514). Importantly, the explicit two-covenant paradigm 
adopted by these authors is not a Christian invention, but Christian 
reference to a prophetic expectation proper to Israel. The Old Testament 
already knows the New. 


The days are surely coming, says the Lorp, when I will make a new covenant (bérit hadasa; 
diatheken kainen) with the house of Israel and the house of Judah. It will not be like the 
covenant that I made with their ancestors. ..But this is the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, says the Lorn: I will put my law within them, and I will 


write it on their hearts; and I will be their God, and they shall be my people. No longer shall 
they teach one another, or say to each other, ‘Know the LoRp,' for they shall all know me, 
from the least of them to the greatest, says the Lorp; for I will forgive their iniquity, and 
remember their sin no more. 

(Jer. 31:31—34; cf. LXX 1905, 38:31-34) 


Unlike the presentation of the Mosaic dispensation in Exodus, which has 
the character of a historical event, Jeremiah here depicts an at-his-time still 
unaccomplished transition to a momentous new religious order. The 
perceived fulfilment of this prophecy is a striking feature in the thinking of 
both Paul and Jesus himself (Luke 22:20; 1 Cor. 11:25; 2 Cor. 3:6, 14; cf. 
Gal. 4:24; Heb. 8:8; 9:14). As such, both the evangelion and the apostolikon 
—the two basic elements gathered under the heading ‘New Testament’— 
self-identify with the historical accomplishment of a once past prophetic 
future. To contend that the New Testament has no awareness of itself as a 
unity is thus misleading, despite the obviously diverse literary origins of the 
various documents the collection contains. The New Testament is pulled 
together under a clear and powerful conviction, which acts as a kind of 
centripetal force: universal and intimate knowledge of Israel's Lord and 
Law attains a new perfection through the life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. In him, the prophesied New Covenant has been sealed. 


THE NOVUM OF THE GOSPEL 


The New Covenant is in the first place a perfect knowledge of God written 
on the heart, through Jesus' gift of his Spirit. It is also, as a reflection of this 
interior knowledge, an external codification. While terminological and 
generic diversity in the various New Testament traditions resists the work of 
systematization, the decisive centrality of the person of Jesus Christ is 
unmistakable. An overarching motif of ‘newness’ contours this 
Christological foreground, moreover, and the divine novum in Christ comes 
to expression in a variety of different forms. 

Jesus accented the newness of his ministry, likening it to new wine 
requiring new wine skins (Mark 2:21; Matt. 9:17). Although many prefer 
the old (Luke 5:37—39), the very word euangelion, Jesus’ announcement of 
the appearance of the Kingdom (for example, Mark 1:14—15; 10:29; Matt. 
4:23; 9:35; 11:5; Luke 4:43; 8:1), captures not only the sense of a recent 


happening or breaking development, something new, but also the positive 
significance of this change in affairs. Commonly and correctly glossed as 
'good news', euangelion hints at both the favourable beginning of an 
anticipated arrival and the heretofore unknown improvement over an earlier 
situation. 

At the origin of the synoptic tradition, Mark presents Jesus as the 
provocative bearer of a ‘new teaching with authority’ (didache kaine kat’ 
exousian; Mark 1:22). The exousia that here characterizes the newness of 
Jesus' doctrine refers at once to the sovereign manner of his speech and to 
the deeds of power accompanying his words. The construction of Matt. 5—9 
works on the same principle: Jesus' authoritative teaching in the magisterial 
Sermon on the Mount (for example, *You have heard it said...but I say to 
you...’) is buttressed by a battery of miracles in the wonderworking tour of 
the two following chapters. The tight coupling of words and deeds in a 
single demonstration of novel authority is seen in Jesus' absolution and 
healing of the paralytic: 


Which is easier, to say to the paralytic, ‘Your sins are forgiven,’ or to say, ‘Stand up and take 
your mat and walk’? But so that you may know that the Son of Man has authority on earth 
to forgive sins'—he said to the paralytic—'I say to you, stand up, take your mat and go to 
your home.' And he stood up, and immediately took the mat and went out before all of them; 
so that they were all amazed and glorified God, saying, *We have never seen anything like 
this" (Mark 2:9-12) 


Jesus’ unprecedented demonstration of exousia in the forgiveness of sins is 
foundational to his Kingdom ministry and absolutely central to the entire 
New Testament kerygma (for example, Matt. 26:28; Luke 24:47; Acts 5:31; 
10:43; 13:38; Eph. 1:7; Col. 1:14; 1 John 2:12). 

A Pauline variation on the theme of newness is his radical notion of 
kaine ktisis (Gal. 6:14—15; 2 Cor. 5:17; cf. Rom. 8:16—29). This idea has 
both cosmological and anthropological dimensions: both the universe and 
humankind are decisively remade ‘in Christ’. The formulation resonates 
deeply with motifs of acute expectation found in Isa. 65 and later 
apocalyptic Judaism (1 Enoch 72:1; Jub. 1:29, 4:26; 2 Bar. 44:12; cf. Rev. 
21:1). Perhaps there are even echoes of the ubiquitous Augustan 
propaganda presenting the reigning emperor as ushering in a new golden 
era of security and peace. Of central importance in the whole constellation, 
however, is Paul's unique Adam—Christ theology, which stresses believers’ 
conformity to the image of the heavenly man and Christ's cosmic victory 


over every opposing power (1 Cor. 15:20—58). Evangelical newness for 
Paul thus entails Christians' supernatural elevation, not to say divinization, 
as part of a universal Christological and theocentric consummation. 

For John the ‘new commandment’ of love is the centre of Jesus’ 
revelation (John 13:34). It is also paradoxically a commandment that is at 
once both new and old (1 John 2:7-11; 2 John 5-6). It is old, both because 
of its anchoring in the Jewish Torah (Lev. 19:18) and because it has been 
heard ‘from the beginning’, namely from the Word, who already spoke this 
commandment to the first disciples, long before the writing of the epistle 
(see 1 John 2:13). It is new in its unprecedented and disarming clarity and 
its fresh rooting in the self-offering of Jesus on the cross: ‘I have set you an 
example...love one another as I have loved you' (John 13:15, 34). John's 
ethical orientation ultimately rejoins both the synoptics and Paul, through 
Jesus' summary teaching about the Law. *The whole law is summed up in a 
single commandment: You shall love your neighbor as yourself" (Gal. 5:14; 
cf. Rom. 13:8; Matt. 22:36-40 par). John's particularly evocative 
formulation of Jesus' signal teaching on charity captures the mystery of the 
New Testament's simultaneous identity with and departure from the Old. 
Jesus reveals anew what was already always hidden in the heart of the old: 
quanquam et in Vetere Novum lateat, et in Novo Vetus pateat (‘however 
[one must say that] the Old hides in the New and in the New the Old is 
revealed' (Augustinus 1861, 623, my translation). 


CONCLUSION 


'Revelation in Christian Scripture' is an evocative theme. The rich 
inheritance of both Jewish and pagan representations of divine interaction 
with the human world informs a highly suggestive cluster of uniquely 
Christian images and ideas. These centre upon the climactic apocalypse of 
the Father’s Eternal Son in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
and the son-making effect realized in those who receive the good news of 
this freely offered and momentous happening. A mission surging out from 
the heart of God and into the hearts of men is thus the essential character of 
the divine communication. The Lord’s glory is made visible in Jesus, yet 
God remains mysteriously unseen, dwelling as divine love within his elect 


(1 John 4:12). The immediate mediation of the interior knowledge of God 
that Jesus uniquely and perfectly imparts through the gift of his Spirit, the 
acme of divine condescension, gives a paradoxical colour to the conception 
of Revelation in Christian Scripture. 

The equally paradoxical notion of a prophesied novum, an ancient 
newness, the breaking of a secret announced in advance, further shapes 
Christian Scripture's construction of Revelation. The Old and New 
Covenants—the two massive historical dispensations around which a life of 
human proximity to the true God is arranged—model this paradox and give 
a progressive and epochal structure to the project of divine pedagogy. 
Concretely, the manifold ways that the revelation of Jesus is related to that 
prior revelation made through Moses mirrors the complex relationship 
between the Scriptures of the first believers in Jesus and the pre-Christian 
sacred Scriptures of Israel. The forged unity of these two unequal deposits, 
which ultimately prevailed through an involved conciliar process of 
ecclesial reception, claims the whole vast and variegated complex of 
biblical revelation as ‘Christian Scripture’. To this extent, to conceptualize 
‘Revelation in Christian Scripture’ with too exclusive a focus on the twenty- 
seven books of the New Testament disrupts an essential, correlative 
asymmetry and evokes the contemporary neo-Marcionite debate and its 
classic antecedent. The ‘God of the Old and New Testament’ authors a 
single story of salvation, rigorously centred on Jesus Christ, written first in 
history and upon human hearts, then inscribed in inspired batches and 
finally gathered as the Church’s book. While a profound alignment of God’s 
bi-covenantal ordo salutis with the bipartite content of Christian Scripture 
identifies this sacred text as an indispensable and concentrated source of 
divine grace and truth, the Bible exists only as a part of God’s larger saving 
plan. 

As the gathered assembly of adopted sons being transformed into the 
Eternal Son's perfect image, the ecclesia 1s not only the agent of scriptural 
production and reception. It is itself, in all its praxis, prayer, and 
institutions, the new and everlasting covenant, the essential home of God's 
great doxophany. The community of all those ‘taught by God’, who bear in 
their bodies the fullness of the Triune's Lord's self-revelation, is the 
imperturbable and living locus of that divine fullness communicated in the 
incarnate Word (see John 1:16; Col. 1:19; 2:9). 
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CHAPTER 6 


A.T.B. MCGOWAN 


DEFINITION 


THE word ‘inerrancy’ is used by many evangelical Christians, particularly in 
the United States, to describe their conviction that the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, in the autographa (original manuscripts), are entirely 
free from error. This conviction is drawn from Scripture’s self-description 
as having been ‘breathed out by God’ (2 Tim. 3:16) as the authors were 
‘carried along by the Holy Spirit’ (2 Pet. 1:21). Those who hold to this view 
are called ‘inerrantists’, although there is a variety of ways in which this 
conviction is expressed. In one significant recent volume supporting 
inerrancy, D. A. Carson, the editor, says that we must have a ‘sophisticated 
definition’. This is the one he offers: 


to claim that the Bible is inerrant is to focus on the Bible’s truthfulness wherever it is 
making a truth claim. The word is not to be confused with degrees of precision or with 
hermeneutical stipulation; it happily acknowledges that there are complex issues of literary 
genre with which to wrestle, and that not every sentence is a falsifiable proposition. 
(Carson 2016, 25) 


For a more detailed definition, Carson refers readers to an article by Paul 
Feinberg, ‘The Meaning of Inerrancy’ (Geisler 1979, 265—304). Feinberg 
proposes his own definition: 


Inerrancy means that when all facts are known, the Scriptures in their original autographs 
and properly interpreted will be shown to be wholly true in everything that they affirm, 
whether that has to do with doctrine or morality or with the social, physical, or life 
sciences. (Geisler 1979, 294) 


HisTORY 


Although there have been Christian scholars throughout the centuries who 
have affirmed that Scripture is *without error', the regular use of the term 
‘inerrancy’ in Christian theology has its origins at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. In the earliest phase of its use, the word was coined as an 
evangelical response to Enlightenment philosophy and Liberal Theology. 
The philosophy of the Enlightenment affirmed human autonomy and the 
final authority of reason. This posed a serious challenge to orthodox 
Christianity, where God's revelation rather than human reason was held to 
be the final authority. At the same time, the liberal school of biblical 
studies, particularly in Germany, began to undermine the confidence which 
Christians had in the concept of divine revelation and in the authority of 
Scripture (see McGowan 2007). 

Some Christian theologians embraced the Enlightenment philosophy and 
the liberal school of biblical studies, while others, who were less 
enthusiastic, nevertheless believed that they must accommodate their 
theology to this new philosophy and new school of biblical studies, since 
they were fast becoming the dominant academic paradigm. The result was 
the development of what came to be called Liberal Theology, with the main 
theologians of the movement being Friedrich Schleiermacher, Albrecht 
Ritschl, Adolf von Harnack, and Wilhelm Herrmann. 

It was in response to the developing Liberal Theology that evangelicals 
began to formulate an inerrantist view of Scripture. There were two strands 
to this inerrantist response to Liberal Theology, one popular and the other 
academic. The popular strand led to the establishment of the fundamentalist 
movement, while the academic strand was centred in Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 


FUNDAMENTALISM 


Alarmed by the influence of Liberal Theology, two brothers—the California 
businessman Lyman Stewart and his brother Milton Stewart—anonymously 
commissioned and published articles which promoted and defended 
evangelical theology in opposition to Liberal Theology and the liberal 
school of biblical studies. The project had three successive editors: Amzi 
Clarence Dixon, Louis Meyer, and Reuben Archer Torrey. The essays, 
written by sixty-four different authors representing most of the major 
Protestant Christian denominations, were originally published in twelve 
paperback volumes entitled The Fundamentals between 1910 and 1915 
(Dixon, Meyer, and Torrey 1910-1915). In 1917, since many of the 
volumes were out of print, Torrey produced a four-volume edition, 
containing most but not all of the original articles. This was reprinted in 
1970 and, as such, is the most easily accessible edition (Torrey 1970). The 
brothers also paid for several million copies of The Fundamentals to be sent 
out all over the world to ministers, missionaries, theological students and 
academics, and many others. 

The articles contained in The Fundamentals were written by a mixture 
of significant academic theologians and some more popular writers. They 
also included articles written in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by 
well-known ministers and theologians. The evangelical contributors to The 
Fundamentals were united in their conviction that the Bible was inspired by 
God and therefore had full authority, although they would have disagreed 
on other matters, given the range of theological perspectives among them, 
including Reformed, Dispensationalist, and Arminian. Even on the doctrine 
of Scripture, the authors represented a range of opinions. 

The publication of The Fundamentals was followed by the World 
Conference on Christian Fundamentals. This took place in 1919 in 
Philadelphia and resulted in the formation of the World's Christian 
Fundamentals Association. Those who were part of this association, 
together with those who affirmed The Fundamentals, came to self-describe 
themselves as ‘fundamentalists’. Fundamentalism was and is primarily an 
American movement and its history has been well documented (Sandeen 
1970; Marsden 1980; Marty and Appleby 1995). It did affect other 
countries, notably the United Kingdom, but never in the same way and 
certainly not to the same extent. It should also be noted that many of the 
scholars who wrote articles in The Fundamentals were light-years away 
from later, anti-intellectual fundamentalists. 


In the middle of the twentieth century a number of respected evangelical 
leaders distanced themselves from fundamentalism. They shared the 
essential concerns which had been highlighted in The Fundamentals, but no 
longer wanted to be identified as fundamentalists, believing that many of 
those who self-identified as fundamentalists were theologically narrow, 
hermeneutically literalistic, socially exclusivist, and politically extremist. 
This group included such distinguished evangelical leaders as Carl F. H. 
Henry, Harold John Ockenga, Edward John Carnell, and Billy Graham. 
They founded a new magazine called Christianity Today, as well as Fuller 
Seminary, and sought to develop an evangelicalism which was, among 
other things, intellectually respectable (Henry 1947). Despite distancing 
themselves from fundamentalism, they continued to hold to an inerrantist 
view of Scripture, although their position was more nuanced, more open to 
the realities of textual criticism and biblical genre, and they recognized that 
there were complex issues which required serious academic engagement 
with the text. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The other strand of the developing inerrantist position on Scripture was 
academic, centring on Princeton Theological Seminary. Classic expression 
was given to the evangelical doctrine of Scripture by Archibald Alexander 
Hodge and Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield, professors at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, in an article entitled ‘Inspiration’ (Hodge and 
Warfield 1881). In that article, Hodge and Warfield gave expression to the 
doctrine of inerrancy, although without using that word. They argued that 
the autographa, as penned by the original authors, were entirely without 
error. Warfield went on to write a great deal on Scripture, much of it 
brought together in the first volume of his Works in the Oxford University 
Press edition (Warfield 1927). Warfield's view rested on two pillars: the 
doctrine of revelation and the doctrine of inspiration. He was persuaded that 
God had chosen to reveal himself and that this revelation was to be found in 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. He was also convinced that 
the doctrine of the inspiration of Scripture led inexorably to the view that 
Scripture is inerrant. 


The inerrancy of Scripture became a major point of disagreement within 
the Presbyterian Church in America in Warfield's day. The inerrantists 
looked to Warfield, who taught and defended inerrancy in the courts of the 
Church as well as in his published writings. The opposition to Warfield's 
doctrine of Scripture was led by Professor Charles Briggs of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, who did not accept the inerrantist 
position. Paradoxically, Warfield and Briggs were co-editors of the 
Presbyterian Review. In the short term, Warfield and his supporters were 
victorious in the ecclesiastical battle. Briggs's denial of the inerrancy of 
Scripture led to him being found guilty of heresy and suspended from the 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church in 1893. Although Warfield and the 
inerrantists won this particular battle, they would not ultimately win the war 
within the Presbyterian Church (Loetscher 1954). 

By the early 1920s, the battle against Liberal Theology, and the 
promotion of the inerrantist position, was still centred on Princeton 
Theological Seminary. In particular, a member of the faculty at Princeton, J. 
Gresham Machen, was at the heart of the battle. He wrote a book arguing 
that there were many doctrines on which Christians legitimately disagreed 
but the doctrines propounded by Liberal Theology made it clear that it was 
not Christianity at all (Machen 1923). Some years later, after two non- 
inerrantists were appointed to the Board of Princeton Seminary, Machen 
concluded that the seminary was moving in a wrong direction. In 1929 he 
and others left to form Westminster Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. 
Concluding that not only the seminary but also the Presbyterian Church was 
lost, they also founded the Orthodox Presbyterian Church. To this day, both 
Westminster Theological Seminary and the Orthodox Presbyterian Church 
maintain an inerrantist view of Scripture. 


INERRANCY OR INFALLIBILITY 


The most serious modern challenge to the inerrantist position came from 
within the evangelical movement and led the inerrantists to refine their 
position and give it classic expression in The Chicago Statement on Biblical 
Inerrancy (International Council on Biblical Inerrancy 1978). 


In his doctoral thesis written under the supervision of Gerrit C. 
Berkouwer, Jack B. Rogers argued that the Westminster Confession of Faith 
did not teach inerrancy (Rogers 1967). This posed a challenge to the 
traditionally accepted view of those Presbyterians whose denominations 
affirmed the Confession and who affirmed that it did indeed teach inerrancy. 
On the other hand, Rogers's argument provided comfort to those who held a 
high view of Scripture but who did not believe that inerrancy was the best 
way to express this. The debate came to a head some years later when Jack 
B. Rogers and Donald K. McKim published a book on the authority of 
Scripture which rejected the inerrantist view (Rogers and McKim 1979). 

Rogers and McKim argued that there was a ‘Central Christian Tradition’ 
on the doctrine of Scripture which can be traced back through the centuries 
of the Christian Church and which did not hold to inerrancy. They viewed 
inerrancy as the creation of Warfield and his colleagues in Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Instead of 'inerrancy', they advocated the word 
‘infallibility’, a word which they demonstrated had some serious history in 
Christian theology, not least in the Reformers and in the Dutch Reformed 
theologians Kuyper and Bavinck. It should be noted, however, that their use 
of the word ‘infallibility’ did not mirror the use of the word in the 
Reformers, since none of the Reformers argued, as Rogers and McKim did, 
that Scripture could be relied upon in religious and spiritual matters but not 
necessarily in matters of history, geography, and science. It is also clear 
that, although Kuyper and Bavinck were not inerrantists in the Warfield 
sense (which position they viewed as *mechanical' as opposed to their own 
‘organic’ view of Scripture), the case for claiming them as advocates of the 
Rogers and McKim position does not stand up to close examination (Gaffin 
1982; Gaffin 1983). 

The publication of the book by Rogers and McKim galvanized the 
inerrantists to defend their position. The most significant early response 
came from John D. Woodbridge. Woodbridge argued that Rogers and 
McKim were historically mistaken in their analysis of the ‘Central Christian 
Tradition' and also that, far from being the ancient position of the Church, 
their doctrine of Scripture originated in Karl Barth and Berkouwer 
(Woodbridge 1982). 

An international conference was called in direct response to the Rogers— 
McKim book. This led to the creation of the International Council on 
Biblical Inerrancy and the publication of The Chicago Statement on Biblical 


Inerrancy. The strength of the statement was that it not only said what its 
authors believed about inerrancy but also noted what they did not believe, 
in a series of Articles of Affirmation and Denial. That statement remains 
today the position held by most evangelicals who affirm an inerrantist 
position. Indeed, the American Evangelical Theological Society adopted the 
Chicago Statement as the definitive interpretation of what is meant by the 
word ‘inerrancy’ in its doctrinal basis. 

It should also be noted that the word *infallibility' had a wider meaning 
in the Reformers and others than in modern debates and included the idea of 
complete trustworthiness. 


SUMMARY 


In the light of this brief historical survey, we can identify two main types of 
inerrantist. First, at the more popular level, there are those whom we might 
call ‘Fundamentalist Inerrantists', who have often been hostile to textual 
criticism, are largely anti-academic, and sometimes tend towards dictation 
theories of Scripture. This group of inerrantists often argue that the King 
James Version of the Bible is the only legitimate version. In holding this 
view, the fundamentalists are supported by certain scholars who argue that 
the autographa are accurately represented by (and only by) the so-called 
Textus Receptus (Letis 2000), which provided the textual basis for the King 
James Version. Other inerrantists have rejected this argument (Carson 
1979), asking why it should be that one seventeenth-century translation of 
the Bible, into one European language, by a group of Anglican scholars 
should somehow be the only inerrant text of the Bible available to 
humanity. Further, why should it be the case that only the manuscripts 
available to those scholars at that time and in that place were supernaturally 
preserved by God in an inerrant condition? The idea that only one 
manuscript tradition is authentic and that all the other manuscripts are 
inauthentic does not stand up to close scrutiny and is very difficult to 
sustain. The scholarly debate on these issues is more complex than some 
Fundamentalist Inerrantists allow, and the literature is both important and 
demanding (Aland and Aland 1989; Metzger 1992). 


The position held by the Fundamentalist Inerrantists is not tenable. One 
can perhaps understand the early fundamentalist hostility to textual 
scholarship, given the anti-evangelical nature of some of that earlier textual 
criticism. This, however, is a discipline in which some of the best 
evangelical minds are now engaged: witness the recent publication of the 
Greek New Testament by Tyndale House in Cambridge (Tyndale House 
2017). 

The second group of inerrantists, at the more academic level, we might 
call ‘Chicago Inerrantists’, being those who can affirm The Chicago 
Statement on Biblical Inerrancy. The most significant arguments for 
inerrancy come from this group. They define inerrancy with extreme care 
and they make clear what they do not mean as well as what they do mean 
when using the term. In their statements and in the books sponsored by the 
International Council on Biblical Inerrancy, their case for inerrancy is 
drawn from Scripture, from Church history, and on the basis of 
philosophical and apologetic arguments. Above all, they argue that, since 
Scripture has its origin in God and since God’s character is such that he 
cannot lie, Scripture must be inerrant (Helm and Trueman 2002). 

The meticulous care taken by those who wrote The Chicago Statement 
on Biblical Inerrancy does, however, raise a question in the minds of some. 
If it takes so many pages for the International Council on Biblical Inerrancy 
to state and defend the meaning of the word ‘inerrancy’, then surely there 
must be a question over its usefulness? Any word which requires so much 
definition, qualification, affirmation, and denial must surely have questions 
raised as to its value. Not only so, but the definition itself in some ways 
empties the word of its content. For example, if numbers can be inaccurate 
but not affect the claim to inerrancy because the writers were said to be 
using ‘round numbers’, then when is an error an error? Many textual 
objections to the inerrantist view are met with statements to the effect that 
this is an exception which is quite permissible within the terms of the 
definition. As I. Howard Marshall says, ‘It is worth asking whether 
“inerrant” is really the most appropriate word to use to describe Scripture. It 
needs so much qualification, even by its defenders, that it is in danger of 
dying the death of a thousand qualifications’ (Marshall 1982, 72—73). 

Others would respond that most words in the theological vocabulary (for 
example, ‘evangelical’ and even ‘Christianity’) are subject to careful 
qualification, yet we use them. They would also say that to take ‘round 


numbers’ as an example of error is to treat these texts as if they were part of 
a modern scholarly account and thereby to misread the genre of the texts. 


ANALYSIS 


Having defined the word ‘inerrancy’ and considered some of the history of 
the use of the term, we must now subject the word and the concept lying 
behind it to some theological analysis. Most biblical scholars reject the 
inerrantist position for one reason or another. These scholars are broadly 
divided into three main groups, although naturally there is a variety of 
opinion and not everyone will fit neatly into one or other of these groups. 


Critics of Inerrancy 


First, there are those who hold to the ‘critical paradigm’ and who believe 
that the ‘assured results’ of the liberal school of biblical studies, that is to 
say, the actual phenomena of the texts, their origin, and transmission, make 
it intellectually impossible to hold to inerrancy. In this category we have 
most biblical scholars of the past hundred years, including Charles Harold 
Dodd, Rudolf Bultmann, and others. Perhaps the most significant was 
James Barr, who, having been an evangelical in his younger days, later 
turned against his former associates (Barr 1977), dismissing evangelicals as 
obscurantists and fundamentalists. Although the weaknesses in his 
arguments were demonstrated (Wells 1980), Barr’s work influenced a 
generation of Bible students against evangelical theology in general and 
inerrantist views in particular. 

Secondly, there are those evangelical scholars who are happy to affirm 
their belief in the authority of Scripture and who would hold to a high view 
of Scripture but who would, nevertheless, not be prepared to use the word 
‘inerrancy’. In this category we have such scholars as Jack B. Rogers and 
Donald E. McKim. Scholars in this category reject the concept of inerrancy, 
believing that, although the Scriptures can be relied upon in matters of 


doctrine and ethics, there are mistakes in matters of history, science, and so 
on, even in the autographa. 

Thirdly, there are those evangelicals who are unhappy with the term 
‘inerrancy’ but who nevertheless also reject the notion of ‘errancy’, 
believing that they are being presented with a false dichotomy. They would 
argue that *inerrancy' is not a biblical word, that it 1s not required by any of 
the confessions of faith stemming from the Reformation, and that it is of 
relatively recent origin, without the weight of Church history behind it. 
They would also argue that a belief in the inspiration of Scripture does not 
lead inexorably to the view that Scripture is inerrant. Among the proponents 
of this position are Berkouwer and I. Howard Marshall. 

Those in this third group are closest to the inerrantists on most biblical 
and theological issues. Conservative evangelical Christians have always 
held to a high view of Scripture. This has been based on three convictions: 
first, the conviction that God, through the Holy Spirit, brought the 
Scriptures into existence, working in and through the human authors; 
secondly, the conviction that the Holy Spirit enabled the Church, among a 
plethora of gospels, letters, and other writings, to determine what was 
Scripture and what was not Scripture; thirdly, the conviction that God 
speaks through Scripture to achieve his purposes. On the basis of these 
convictions, evangelical Christians have always held that the Scriptures are 
a direct revelation from God and that God, speaking by his Holy Spirit 
through the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, constitutes the final 
authority for Christians. 

All of this notwithstanding, evangelicals have been divided over the use 
of the word ‘inerrancy’. Some have been unwilling to use it because of its 
use by fundamentalists and its relatively recent appearance in Christian 
history. Others have been concerned because it seems to promise more than 
it delivers, owing to the multiple exceptions and qualifications which are 
required in its definition. Still others perceive a drift towards rationalism by 
its proponents. In Europe particularly, many have preferred to use the word 
‘infallible’ because of its use by the Reformers and by confessional 
statements such as the Westminster Confession of Faith. Many Europeans 
argue that the word ‘inerrancy’ arose out of a particular set of circumstances 
and debates in North America; these European scholars resist attempts to 
force all evangelicals to use the same language. 


Historically, although very few evangelical institutions in Europe have 
used the term ‘inerrancy’ in their doctrinal affirmations, all of them would 
affirm the veracity of Scripture and hold that it is utterly trustworthy. It is 
this degree of commonality between European evangelicals and the framers 
of the Chicago Statement which underlines that the disagreement over the 
use of the term ‘inerrancy’ is really a dispute ‘within the camp’ of 
evangelical Christianity and that what unites evangelicals is much more 
significant than that which divides them. 

Some who are opposed to the use of the word ‘inerrancy’ have also 
raised wider issues. For example, if inerrancy only applies to the 
autographa (which we do not possess), then why should we invest so much 
theological energy in defending the use of the word? Again, if we adopt an 
inerrantist position, how do we deal with the Synoptic Problem and other 
similar issues, for example the apparent conflicts between Kings and 
Chronicles? Others have argued that the inerrantist position fails to take 
account of the human element in the writing of Scripture, focusing only 
upon the divine Word. 


Response from the Inerrantists 


The inerrantists are not unaware of the challenges to their position and have 
sought to defend their view against some of the criticisms outlined above. 
For example, they have addressed the following issues: errors in the text; 
the question of the autographa; the relationship between inspiration and 
inerrancy; and the humanity of Scripture. Let us consider their arguments. 


Errors in the Text 


Inerrantists have consistently defended their position in response to those 
who argue that errors in the text of Scripture make claims to inerrancy 
untenable. They have done so in a number of ways. Sometimes they will 
deny that such 'errors' exist, on the grounds that the text has been 
misunderstood or can be interpreted otherwise, in ways which obviate the 


charge of error. Sometimes they will argue that it is only an ‘apparent 
error', which would disappear if all the facts were known. Sometimes they 
will dismiss an error as a mere copying mistake which was not in the 
autographa. Those inerrantists who write commentaries on Scripture often 
go to great lengths to demonstrate that apparent errors, or conflicts between 
books (especially Kings and Chronicles and the Synoptics), can be 
harmonized. 

Those who affirm The Chicago Statement on Biblical Inerrancy defend 
themselves against charges of errors in Scripture by arguing that modern 
standards of writing should not be presented as undermining the use of the 
word ‘inerrancy’. Note Article XIII of the Statement: 


We affirm the propriety of using inerrancy as a theological term with reference to the 
complete truthfulness of Scripture. We deny that it is proper to evaluate Scripture according 
to standards of truth and error that are alien to its usage or purpose. We further deny that 
inerrancy is negated by Biblical phenomena such as a lack of modern technical precision, 
irregularities of grammar or spelling, observational descriptions of nature, the reporting of 
falsehoods, the use of hyperbole and round numbers, the topical arrangement of material, 
variant selections of material in parallel accounts, or the use of free citations. 

(International Council on Biblical Inerrancy 1978) 


The issue of textual errors (or apparent errors) is also addressed by Paul 
Feinberg in one of the volumes sponsored by the International Council on 
Biblical Inerrancy (Geisler 1979). The issue being addressed was a problem 
related to genealogies. The question was this: If one of the compilers of 
Kings or Chronicles quoted a pre-existing genealogy which had an error in 
it, are we to assume that God supernaturally enabled the Chronicler to 
identify the mistake and correct it? Or could it be that what was quoted in 
error is of no consequence in the purpose of God for that particular portion 
of Scripture? Feinberg is prepared to accept that these discrepancies exist, 
yet offers a way of still holding to inerrancy. 

In asserting that inerrancy is related to Scripture's intention, Feinberg 
speaks of the distinction between historical or descriptive authority and 
normative authority. ‘Historical or descriptive authority applies equally to 
every word of an inerrant Bible. It merely means that whatever was said or 
done was in fact said or done. No judgement is passed as to whether it 
should or should not have been said or done. Normative authority, on the 
other hand, not only means that what was said or done was actually so but 


also that it should or should not have been said or done’ (Geisler 1979, 297— 
298). To support this argument, he provides a quotation from John Gerstner: 


Suppose they [the biblical writers] did think of a three-storied universe, which was the 
common opinion in their day, the Bible does not err unless it teaches such as a divine 
revelation of truth. In fact, by showing that the writers may have personally entertained 
ideas now antiquated it reveals its own historical authenticity, without its normative 
authenticity suffering. (Geisler 1979, 298) 


Feinberg goes on to make the point even more boldly: 


The point to be made here is that we cannot preclude in advance the possibility that some of 
the historically or descriptively authoritative material may contain errors. This does not, 
however, admit errors into what I have called the teaching of Scripture. At the same time 
great caution must be used in invoking this solution, since it is fraught with hazards. 
(Geisler 1979, 298) 


In a footnote at the end of this comment Feinberg says, 


I wish to emphasize that before such a case could be claimed two things must be shown. 
First, we must show that something is simply affirmed and, second, that it is false. I do not 
assert that any such cases do in fact exist, only that such a possibility could be compatible 
with a doctrine of inerrancy. Given what the Bible teaches about itself, if such an error were 
found, then such an explanation would be necessary. I seriously doubt that this kind of 
solution is necessary. (Geisler 1979, 472) 


A couple of pages later, in a discussion about the problems posed to 
inerrancy by modern science, he repeats the solution: 


Let me again state the possibility that certain alleged scientific problems may be accounted 
for in the distinction between descriptive or historical authority and normative authority. 
(Geisler 1979, 300) 


Thus Feinberg argues that ‘Inerrancy does not demand the infallibility or 
inerrancy of the noninspired sources used by biblical writers.' And again, 


The definition and doctrine of inerrancy here advocated does not rule out a priori the 
possibility, or even probability, that sources are cited with historical and descriptive 
authority but not normative authority. That is, the errors that these noninspired sources 
contain are accurately recorded, since Scripture's intention is not to approve those errors as 
true. (Geisler 1979, 302) 


In other words, Feinberg is arguing that if the Chronicler quoted correctly 
the genealogy which he had before him as he wrote, even although it may 
have been mistaken, nevertheless his accuracy in copying the original 


before him is sufficient to ensure ‘historical’ inerrancy, despite the mistake 
in the genealogy. It is argued that this is similar to the accurate recording by 
the Gospel writers of the words of the Pharisees, even where what they said 
was untrue. 

Although an attempt to defend an inerrantist position, it can be argued 
that Feinberg here actually weakens it. The vast majority of evangelicals 
have confidence in the historical reliability of the acts of God as recorded in 
the Scriptures, while at the same time acknowledging that ancient 
historiography differs from the way history is written today. 


The Autographa 


One important element of the inerrantist position is the emphasis placed on 
the autographa. The arguments against the inerrantist position can be 
expressed in a number of questions: If textual inerrancy is so vital to the 
doctrine of Scripture, why did God not preserve the autographa or precise 
copies of the same? Indeed, if inerrancy only applies to the autographa 
(which, it is argued, we do not possess), then surely it is a somewhat 
pointless affirmation? Everyone accepts that there are errors in the extant 
manuscripts and translations. What is the point of insisting that there once 
existed (very briefly) perfect versions of these texts if we no longer possess 
them? Those who emphasize the inerrancy of the autographa are thus faced 
with a difficult question: What was the point of God acting supernaturally 
to providentially provide an inerrant text if it ceased to be inerrant as soon 
as the first or second copy was made? If God could act with such sovereign 
overruling providence to ensure that the text was absolutely perfect when it 
left the hand of the author, why did he not preserve it for us if an inerrant 
text is so vital to the life of the Church? In any case, can all the problems of 
apparent contradiction, textual variants, and so on be traced to the copying 
of manuscripts and therefore solved by reference to inerrant autographa? It 
is convenient to hypothesize about perfect, inerrant originals but what does 
that say about the actual texts we possess? 

We should note two different responses to this question of the 
autographa, one by Greg Bahnsen and one by Peter J. Williams. Bahnsen 


insists that we must hold to inerrant autographa because God's veracity is 
at stake: 


Only with an inerrant autograph can we avoid attributing error to the God of truth. An error 
in the original would be attributable to God Himself, because He, in the pages of Scripture, 
takes responsibility for the very words of the biblical authors. Errors in copies, however, are 
the sole responsibility of the scribes involved, in which case God's veracity is not 
impugned. (Geisler 1979, 179) 


Bahnsen even insists that this is the view of Scripture itself. He asserts that 


the Bible evidences a pervasive concern to tether current copies to the autographical text. 
There is, as one would expect, no explicit biblical teaching regarding the autographa and 
copies of them, but the point being made is still abundantly illustrated in the course of 
Scripture’s teaching and statements. (Geisler 1979, 161) 


In responding to the question as to why God did not preserve the 
autographa if they are so important, Bahnsen admits that we do not know 
and says that we must 'turn away from such questions, which presume to 
have an a priori idea of what to expect from God' (Geisler 1979, 182). 

Despite taking this view on the autographa, Bahnsen quotes approvingly 
from Warfield to the effect that present translations are ‘adequate’ for the 
needs of God's people (Geisler 1979, 156). He goes on to say that, when 
Scripture itself makes reference to extant copies of Scripture, ‘What we 
primarily learn is that these nonautographical manuscripts were deemed 
adequate to perform the purposes for which God originally gave the 
Scriptures’ (Geisler 1979, 159). 

A different approach is taken by Peter J. Williams on this issue of the 
autographa (Carson 2016, 389-406). He rejects the view that we do not 
have the autographa and insists that we do. He does this by arguing that 
Warfield and those who followed in his tradition did not argue for the 
inerrancy of the autographa in the sense of texts, documents, or 
manuscripts but rather believed in the inerrancy of the content of the 
autographa. As himself a distinguished textual scholar, Williams makes a 
strong argument for moving the argument away from discussions about 
manuscripts to discussions about content. When we do so, he insists, the 
basis of the argument changes, since the content of the Scriptures which we 
possess today can be demonstrated to be very close to the content of the 
autographa. 


Williams wrote in response to Bart D. Ehrman, a former evangelical, 
who is hostile to evangelical claims regarding inspiration and inerrancy 
(Ehrman 2005). Ehrman argued that evangelicals claim inerrancy for a 
Bible that they do not possess, that is, a collection of the original 
manuscripts of the books which make up the Bible. Williams argues that 
words like ‘Bible’, ‘manuscript’, ‘original’, and ‘text’, being capable of 
various interpretations, confuse the issue. If, however, we talk about the 
inerrancy of ‘Scripture’ or ‘the Scriptures’, it is more evident that we are 
talking about content rather than manuscripts. 

The argument presented by Williams regarding the autographa provides 
a much stronger case for inerrancy than do the arguments of Bahnsen and 
others and is more sustainable. 


Inspiration and Inerrancy 


One argument to which inerrantists had to respond was concerning the 
connection between the belief in inspiration and the belief in inerrancy. 

Many inerrantists have argued that inerrancy is simply the spelling out 
of the doctrine of the inspiration of Scripture and is not an addition to it. 
The divine spiration (or inspiration) of the Scriptures is undoubtedly a 
biblical doctrine. The apostles clearly teach that the Scriptures were 
‘breathed out’ by God and that their authors wrote as they were ‘carried 
along by the Holy Spirit’. Those who advocate inerrancy argue that their 
view is a legitimate and natural implication from the doctrine of this divine 
spiration. Some inerrantists recognize, however, that, although they believe 
inerrancy to be an implication of inspiration, it 1s not itself a biblical 
doctrine. 

The clearest argument in favour of this view that inerrancy is not itself a 
biblical doctrine comes from the pen of Carl Henry, paradoxically one of 
the strongest advocates of inerrancy, as evidenced by his massive, six- 
volume work God, Revelation and Authority (Henry 1999). Henry was very 
unhappy when Harold Lindsell appeared to call in question the reality of the 
Christian profession of those who denied inerrancy. Henry insisted that 
many evangelical Christians rejected inerrancy and that their Christian 
profession should not be called in question. He believed that those 


evangelicals who rejected inerrancy were wrong but he believed them to be 
Christians. He took this position because he held that inerrancy is not a 
biblical doctrine but an implication drawn from another biblical doctrine 
(inspiration). It was an implication which Henry himself accepted and for 
which he argued strongly. He recognized, however, that other evangelicals 
did not accept the implication and, since it was an implication and not itself 
a biblical doctrine, it could not be insisted upon as a test of Christian 
discipleship. 

Nevertheless, although it could be maintained on the basis of Henry's 
argument that inerrancy is not a biblical doctrine, others would argue that 
the inerrancy of Scripture is a ‘good and necessary consequence’ of the 
divine spiration and therefore is a biblical doctrine. 

In response to Rogers and McKim, who affirm inspiration but reject the 
concept of inerrancy, the inerrantists point out the difficulty of maintaining 
a distinction between form and content, or between those parts of Scripture 
which are without error and those which are not. After all, if Scripture 
cannot be trusted on scientific, historical, and other matters, how can we be 
sure of its teaching on theological matters? 


The Humanity of Scripture 


Another objection to the inerrantist position concerns the question of the 
‘humanity’ of the Scriptures. In other words, if God chose to use human 
authors to write the Scriptures, then surely that humanity has some bearing 
on the nature of the text. In particular, can we insist on the concept of 
inerrancy without running the risk of a ‘dictation theory’ and thereby 
undermining the work of the human authors? 

This was a concern of Berkouwer, who wrote, 


The human element of Scripture does not receive the attention it deserves if certainty of 
faith can only be grounded in the divine testimony, for then it can no longer be maintained 
that God's Word came to us in the form of human witness... We may not risk tarnishing the 
mystery of Scripture by disqualifying the God-ordained way in which it came to us. 
(Berkouwer 1975, 18-19) 


The inerrantist response has usually been to say that they do indeed take 
seriously the work of the human authors of Scripture. On the one hand, they 
consistently affirm that, at certain times and in certain places, God the Holy 
Spirit caused men to write books and his supervisory action was such that, 
although these books contained words written by men, they are actually the 
Word of God. Not only so, but the sixty-six books which God caused to be 
written in this way over a long period of time can rightly be recognized as 
one united revelation from God. On the other hand, they distance 
themselves from what has been called the ‘mechanical’ or ‘dictation’ view, 
implying that the writers of Scripture had no involvement in what they were 
writing, that they were mere ciphers. Inerrantists gladly affirm that God 
took the authors as they were, each with his own individual personality, 
education, vocabulary, and writing skill, and used them to write what he 
wanted. Certainly it should be acknowledged that the framers of the 
Chicago Statement were careful to avoid any notion of 'dictation' and hence 
this charge would only be valid in respect of some fundamentalist 
inerrantists. 

Having argued that we must take seriously the fact that the Scriptures 
were written by human beings, with all that this implies, we must offer a 
word of caution. We have noted that some inerrantists, while paying lip- 
service to the place of the human authors, often speak in ways that seem to 
undermine that affirmation. At the same time, however, there are other 
inerrantists who seek to give a full and proper place to the human 
authorship of Scripture but who do so by adopting an inappropriate 
theological model. The model to which we are referring is the incarnational 
model for understanding the nature of Scripture. This model is increasingly 
used by inerrantists. The argument goes as follows: Just as Jesus Christ had 
both a divine nature and a human nature, so Scripture has both a divine 
nature and a human nature. 

One significant presentation of this argument came from Peter Enns 
(Enns 2005). In the book, Enns is trying to get evangelicals to take seriously 
what biblical scholars have had to deal with for years, in terms of the 
ancient Near Eastern background to biblical passages. His analysis of the 
problems facing evangelical biblical scholars is very perceptive and he has 
certainly raised a number of issues which require a careful scholarly 
response. The problem is not with his analysis, however; rather it is with his 
solution. By using the incarnational analogy to solve some of the difficulties 


he has identified, he has created even bigger problems. He rightly wants to 
emphasize the humanness of Scripture, but he does not require an 
incarnational analogy to do so. After all, there can be no hypostatic union 
between the divine and the human aspects of Scripture and, even if it is 
taken simply as a metaphor, it is open to misunderstanding. John Webster 
sums up the position well: 


Like any extension of the notion of incarnation (in ecclesiology or ethics, for example) the 
result can be Christologically disastrous, in that it may threaten the uniqueness of the Word's 
becoming flesh by making ‘incarnation’ a general principle or characteristic of divine action 
in, through or under creaturely reality. But the Word made flesh and the scriptural word are 
in no way equivalent realities. Moreover, the application of an analogy from the hypostatic 
union can scarcely avoid divinising the Bible by claiming some sort of ontological identity 
between the biblical texts and the self-communication of God. (Webster 2003) 


The Scriptures are human documents, written by human beings, with all 
that this entails. At the same time, however, these documents were 
‘breathed out’ by God. We must hold these truths in tandem, not 
emphasizing one over against the other. Some fundamentalist inerrantists so 
emphasize God's action that the authors often become mere ciphers. The 
old Liberals so emphasized the human side that the Scriptures lost their 
place of authority in the Church. We must seek to restore the balance. The 
Scriptures were written by men, but their origin, purpose, meaning, and 
interpretation are to be found in the God who spoke through men who were 
‘carried along by the Holy Spirit’. 


CONCLUSION 


Those who affirm the inerrancy of the Scriptures did so out of a 
determination to affirm what Christians had always affirmed regarding the 
Scriptures, namely, that they have come from God by a divine ‘breathing 
out’. That being the case, the Scriptures have supreme authority in the 
Church. When that view came under serious attack, in the post- 
Enlightenment period, some evangelical Christians chose to use the word 
‘inerrancy’ to clarify and defend a high view of the authority of God 
speaking by his Holy Spirit through the Scriptures. Other evangelicals also 
held to a high view of Scripture but chose not to use the word ‘inerrancy’, 


believing that it tended towards fundamentalism and rationalism and 
promised more than it delivered. 

The World Reformed Fellowship produced a Statement of Faith (World 
Reformed Fellowship 2010), which recognized the differences between 
evangelicals on the use of the word ‘inerrancy’ while at the same time 
affirming their fundamental unity on the trustworthiness of Scripture: 


The Scriptures are God-breathed, having been written when men spoke from God, as they 
were carried along by the Holy Spirit. The Scriptures are God's Word and are completely 
reliable. As originally given, they are without error in all that they affirm, a doctrine that has 
been termed ‘biblical inerrancy’ by many Reformed theologians. God superintended the 
work of writing them so that they are precisely what he intended them to be. Having chosen 
to use human beings, God did not override their humanity or dictate the Scriptures to them. 
They therefore display the personal history and literary style of each author and the 
characteristics of the period in which they were written, while remaining in every respect 
the Word of God himself. 

(World Reformed Fellowship 2010) 


In practice, both those evangelicals who use the term ‘inerrancy’ and those 
evangelicals who do not are closely allied on most doctrines of the 
Christian faith and in their commitment to the trustworthiness of Scripture. 
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CHAPTER 7 


ESCHATOLOGY AND 
REVELATION 


PAUL O'CALLAGHAN 


INTRODUCTION 


Ir is commonly held that there are two kinds of revelation, the ‘natural’ and 
the ‘supernatural’, for the sake of a better word, that correspond to the book 
of nature and the book of Scripture: God's revelation in and through the 
created world which 1s at the disposal of human reason and experience, on 
the one hand; and on the other, divine revelation in and through the words 
and works of Old Testament prophets and especially the life, teaching, 
death, and Resurrection of Jesus Christ, God's only begotten, eternal Son 
and Word, which human beings are invited to respond to in faith (see Quash 
2007; Davis 2009). ‘God has made us to be receivers of revelation’ (Davis 
2009, 33). Both kinds of revelation derive from the same God, and both are 
directed to human creatures, although they impinge on the human subject in 
differing ways. This study will consider the classical dual character of 
revelation in an eschatological context. It should become clear that the 
dynamic of the distinction within revelation reaches out towards a third 
ambit of revelation, which is strictly eschatological or ultimate in character, 
the ambit in which God will be ‘all in all things’ (1 Cor. 15:28). 
Eschatological revelation will constitute the final stage of the ‘unveiling’ of 
God's eternal mystery to which the term ‘revelation’ refers (see VIDNTTE 


2014, ii, 611—619, s.v. xaAUzto). The term apokalypsis (usually translated 
as ‘revelation’) has undeniably eschatological connotations. 

Three sections go to make up this chapter. The first will consider the 
anthropological underpinnings of the dual character of revelation. The 
second will reflect on the way the New Testament eschatological promise 
sets the scene for understanding many aspects of Christian revelation and 
clarifies its dynamics. The third will look into different ways in which the 
notion of Christian revelation may be understood in the light of 
eschatology. 


THE DUALITY OF REVELATION IN THE 
CONTEXT OF CHRISTIAN ANTHROPOLOGY 


God made all human beings ‘in his image and likeness’, the book of 
Genesis tells us (1:27). This conviction determines the way believers 
understand and treat those who do not believe. Human beings share much 
of what they are with animals, especially with primates. But only human 
beings, we are told, are made in God’s image and likeness: God’s own 
imprint is to be found in the depths of the human spirit (O’Callaghan 2016, 
89-114). For this reason we can say that human beings are ‘naturally’ 
religious, in the sense that they are structured such that their desires, 
thoughts, and actions tend towards the transcendent, and the divine. The 
transcendent character of the human spirit, clearly expressed in Genesis and 
other religious documents, has brought human beings from time 
immemorial to live a religious life, to develop a shared religious practice, to 
identify divinities, be devoted to them, and behave appropriately in their 
presence, to aspire to union with the divine. The ways of doing this may be 
many and varied, but religion is, always has been, and will ever be an 
intrinsic part of human life (see Melton and Baumann 2010). 

From the standpoint of Christian faith and life, however, two qualifiers 
to the universality of religious quest may be suggested. First, that all human 
beings are born sinners, alienated from God, divided from one another, 
damaged interiorly. Paul insists on this as the flip side of the Christian 
doctrine of universal salvation won for us by Christ (Hooker 1990; Gundry- 
Volf 1993): ‘there is no one just, not one’ (Rom. 3:10; cf. 5:15; 11:32); we 


are born ‘by nature children of wrath’ (Eph. 2:3). As a result, we human 
beings are drawn downwards, our thoughts are easily twisted, our will is 
weak, our inclinations often destructive. This affects religious practice and 
identity deeply. It may pervert religions themselves, inclining them towards 
violence (see O'Callaghan 2006b; Tanzella-Nitti 2014). Religions that 
promote the sacrifice of human beings to placate the gods are disqualified 
by Genesis’ teaching on the illicitness of murder (Gen. 9:5-7). Christian 
believers conclude that while all human beings are religious, not all 
religions are equally valid or equally true. Yet they may well ask how they 
can justify the conviction that their own faith represents the high point of 
religious life, as Augustine attempted to do in his work De vera religione. 
Religions provide different forms and explanations of redemption and self- 
development. But this takes place, Christians claim, on the basis of God's 
gracious intervention in human life which overcomes sin and its effects, to 
which human beings respond in faith, on the basis of revelation. 

The second qualifier refers to the nature, indeed the ambivalence, of the 
desire for the divine present in the human heart, rooted in the image and 
likeness of God in each one. Thomas Aquinas along with most Christian 
tradition holds that this desire for the infinite, of ‘seeing’ God, of being 
united with him, is naturally rooted in the human spirit as such. However 
complex the dynamics of this inclination may be, human beings desire 
union with the divine. Thomas Aquinas puts it as follows: ‘Omnis 
intellectus naturaliter desiderat divinae substantiae visionem’ (‘every 
intellect [he refers presumably to angels and human beings] naturally 
desires to see the divine substance’; Summa contra Gentiles III, 57, 4; 
Aquinas 1961). Likewise, he says that God's grace and revelation find a 
native opening, an inbred predisposition, within human nature: 'anima 
humana naturaliter est gratiae capax’ (‘the human soul is naturally capable 
of grace’; Summa Theologiae I-II q. 113 a. 10; Aquinas 1888; cf. 
O'Callaghan 2016, 387—405). 

Were it not for this inner predisposition, it would be impossible for us to 
receive God's gifts in a meaningful and human way, as something destined 
for us, that enters the depth of our being, addresses our free will and 
intelligence, resonates with our nature, which we may thus own. Without 
this natural predisposition it would be impossible to understand human life 
in an ethically responsible way (Christian understanding of moral 
conscience fits in here). Besides, the desire for the divine, rooted in the 


human spirit, provides us with an elementary idea of what and who God 1s, 
that is, of a ‘natural’ revelation that is available to all (Latourelle 1987, 
329—341). Atheists may experience this desire but consider it to be a form 
of mental projection or suggestion, fruit of human grappling with finitude. 

But Christian theologians have also insisted that the desire for God does 
not ipso facto produce union with the divine. Our yearning for God, our 
upright ethical behaviour, our conscientious living out of human existence, 
the religious life we build up and share and defend, do not as such establish 
a real, personal communion with the Divinity. Our desire for the divine 
does not actually provide us with eternal life. We desire it but it is not at our 
disposal, for “Without me you can do nothing’ (John 15:5). The desire for 
God certainly provides the context and shows the need for revelation and 
grace, but it does not contain or confer them. That requires an ulterior, 
gratuitous intervention of God, what we usually refer to when speaking of 
grace and revelation, special or supernatural revelation. 

Dionysius Cartusianus, a  fifteenth-century scholar, drawing on 
Aristotelian metaphysics, stated that ‘naturale desiderium ultra naturalem 
capacitatem se extendere nequit’ (‘the natural desire [for God] cannot go 
beyond the capacity of nature’; I, a. 56; Dionysius Cartusianus 1896—1935). 
Which is as much as to say: if you desire the divinity, you must be able to 
reach it; if you are inclined towards God, you must possess an actualized 
capacity for living in communion with him. And as a result, nature and 
grace would require one another; the natural desire for God would coincide 
with divine revelation; natural and special revelation would be one and the 
same thing. Dionysius, who was followed by Cajetan and others, took it that 
this confluence between nature and grace, between the natural and 
supernatural, would destroy the Christian doctrine of the gratuitousness of 
God's gifts and revelation. And so he came to the conclusion that the desire 
for God is not in fact rooted in nature, but is simply the result of divine 
grace: God insinuates himself uninvited and a posteriori into the human 
soul. 

The outcome of the above discussion was the introduction of a 
fundamental (and problematic) distinction between two unrelated 
quantities, *pure nature' and the order of grace and revelation. The presence 
of this principle has occasioned over the centuries a secularizing movement 
(Taylor 2007) that has been described and denounced on repeated 
occasions, especially in the works of Henri de Lubac (Lubac 1946). But the 


question posed is a valid one: why does God create human beings with a 
deeply rooted desire for him and yet does not provide them automatically 
with the means of bringing this desire to fruition? Aristotle insisted that 
desire and capacity must go hand in hand (Aristotle 2020a, 8, 290a30-33; 
Aristotle 2020b, 1105b), such that the religious life of human beings is 
simple, natural, and unavoidable: it just happens. His understanding is 
lineal, unitary, and thus necessitarian. Yet Christians would be reluctant to 
say that God, in providing human beings with a desire to see him, had not 
foreseen their future ‘needs’, deciding at a later stage to establish a new, 
superior order, one of grace and revelation, an arbitrary position that 
Nominalists might hold. Yet Christians subscribe neither to Aristotle's 
necessitarianism, nor to Nominalism's arbitrariness. 

For in Christian theology there is a distinction and profound unity not 
only between nature and grace, but also between revelation through creation 
and revelation through divine word, between the revelation that God offers 
permanently and impersonally, once and for all, in and through the created 
world, and what he gives human beings historically and personally, in 
Christ, thus establishing with them a one-to-one relationship. Scripture 
witnesses to the fact that God not only leaves an ‘impersonal’ imprint on the 
world, in particular on spiritual beings (man and angels), who are capable 
of reading and understanding the world, but also intends to communicate 
personally with each and every one in faith. A wide variety of other studies 
consider the latter aspect of Christian revelation (see Balthasar 1982; Dulles 
1983; Kern, Pottmeyer, and Seckler 1985; Latourelle 1987; DTF 2000; 
Feingold 2016; Tanzella-Nitti 2016). 


REACHING OUT TO ESCHATOLOGICAL 
REVELATION 


As a result of the interaction of the two moments of grace and revelation we 
have just seen—the ‘natural’ and the 'supernatural'—revelation as such 
may be understood in a variety of ways. Avery Dulles suggests five possible 
‘models’ of revelation present in Scripture and Christian theology, which he 
terms propositional, historical, inner experience, dialectic presence, and 
new awareness (Dulles 1983). 


1. In effect, revelation is propositional, that is, centred on the epistemic 
content of the word that God communicates to human beings: it provides a 
clear, yet for the most part impersonal yet unequivocal, account of what 
God wishes to communicate. It pairs off principally with the second kind of 
revelation, the supernatural, yet does not contradict natural revelation, for 
the universe was created through the divine Word (Col. 1:16; John 1:2). 
Revelation understood propositionally is usually said to come to a close 
with the death of the last apostle (DH 2000, 3421). Leaving aside the 
possibility of private revelation, we may say that, propositionally, revelation 
is complete and is meant to be handed down by the Church without adding 
or subtracting anything substantial, although new explanations and a deeper 
understanding may be provided by the work of theologians. For a 
propositional view of revelation, we may add, history is theologically 
irrelevant, and eschatology is a distinct treatise from revelation. 


2. But that is only part of the story. For revelation besides is historical, 
in that God's voice and will and eternal mystery is communicated not only 
by means of ‘once and for all’ concepts dropping down from the heavens, 
but in and through events, which, as well as containing their proper 
intelligibility, situate and further articulate the word, and give full 
expression besides to the temporal and historical nature of human beings 
(O'Callaghan 2016, 472—494). The position is developed in the writings of 
Oscar Cullmann on ‘salvation history’ (Cullmann 1967), according to which 
God reveals and saves in and through history. The high point of history and 
thus of revelation is the coming of the Christ. At a substantial level, 
revelation as history is already complete with the Resurrection of Jesus. 
Wolfhart Pannenberg is of the same mind (Pannenberg 1991—1998, i1, 343— 
363). 

Propositional and historical understandings of history complement one 
another when we understand that words have power (see John L. Austin's 
Doing Things with Words; Austin 1989) and events promulgate and 
demonstrate the truth present in words (on the notion of testimony, see 
O’Callaghan 2006a). Vatican Is Dei Verbum states: ‘This plan of 
revelation is realised by deeds [or events, gesta in Latin] and words in an 
inner unity: the deeds wrought by God in the history of salvation manifest 
and confirm the teaching and realities signified by the words, while the 
words proclaim the deeds and clarify the mystery contained in them' (n. 2). 


Words without events would reveal a God of abstraction who at best could 
address the mind of the faithful; events not integrated with words might 
unveil a voluntaristic divinity expecting unconditional and perhaps 
irrational submission from his created subjects. Words along with events 
present us with a God who knows and communicates and acts, a God who 
loves human beings whose faculties are fully respected and invigorated by 
revelation. This brings us to consider the other models. 

3. Revelation does not just provide an external communication of divine 
knowledge and power through word and event, but also an inner experience 
of the divine assimilated through faith: God through word and history 
moves both mind and heart and brings about a deep and personal 
assimilation of revelation. The nineteenth-century Pietist theologian 
Friedrich Schleiermacher looked upon this inner experience as the true 
essence of Christian revelation. It is sometimes considered as immediate to 
human beings, in the sense that neither word nor event nor sacramental 
action are necessary for timeless, mystical revelation to take place. Besides, 
the fact that revelation becomes rooted and present in the human heart 
makes the distinction between natural and supernatural revelation 
unnecessary. Taken alongside the propositional and the historical models, 
however, the inner experience model provides a valid rendering of the 
revelation process in so far as it involves personal response to revelation in 
faith (Schleiermacher 1963). 

4. However, revelation provides not just a human experience, as 
Schleiermacher and others suggested, but one of the divine, of God in 
person, and God’s presence, for human beings, is necessarily a dialectical 
one; that is to say, no matter how deeply the word of God penetrates the 
human heart, it will always be the word of God, and God 1s ‘totally other’ 
with respect to the creature. Revelation expresses the otherness and total 
inadequacy of human beings with respect to the divinity. God is not to be 
found in mystical experience or within a history coming under human 
control; revelation is vertical, sheer, and infinitely transcendental with 
respect to the created order. Karl Barth (Barth 1975) and others developed 
this position in opposition to Schleiermacher. ‘Natural’ and ‘supernatural’ 
revelation are seen to be worlds apart, as was evidenced in a debate in 1934 
between Barth and Emil Brunner (Brunner and Barth 2002) on the 
legitimacy and scope of natural theology. 


5. Finally, according to Dulles, revelation provides human beings with a 
new awareness of their situation, an existential realization based on God as 
the living horizon within which they exist. For this model, ‘revelation is a 
transcendent fulfilment of the inner drive of the human spirit toward fuller 
consciousness' (Dulles 1983, 98). One example of this position may be 
found in the writings of Teilhard de Chardin (Teilhard de Chardin 1971), for 
whom Christ as Omega (or end-point) has entered human historical 
existence and is drawing it to a culminating close. Revelation, while still 
conceived in terms of classical verbal faith-assertions, is essentially related 
to human realization and psychic growth. It is ‘a reflection of God in our 
consciousness...The transcendent has made itself to some degree 
immanent’ (Lubac 1965, 168). According to Karl Rahner, God is always 
present in the human spirit as ‘the living, permanent, transcendent ground 
of the self-movement of the world itself? (Rahner 1966a, 12). Thus, 
revelation would not be the historical insertion of heretofore unknown 
divine truths and actions within the human sphere, but rather the 
actualization of a divine presence, ‘the process by which God, working 
within history and human tradition, enables his spiritual creatures to achieve 
a higher level of consciousness’ (Dulles 1983, 100). In other words, 
revelation is not a novelty but an actualization. “Revelation may be seen as 
a new mode of human consciousness in which the human spirit perceives 
itself as finalized toward the divine in a new way, and perceives the divine 
as drawing the human spirit into closer union with itself" (Dulles 1983, 
100). This is not equivalent to the ‘inner experience’ model mentioned 
above, for ‘it insists on the secular and historical context as constitutive of 
revelation" (Dulles 1983, 102). Neither is it confined to the past. It is 
universal just as grace is universal (O'Meara 1975, 418). It is primarily an 
ongoing process with little fixed epistemic content. It produces in the 
present moment a new awareness, of depth, of authenticity. In many ways 
this position constitutes a departure from the classical position of God 
revealing himself through objective mediations such as word and events 
(Dulles 1983, 111—114). Natural and supernatural revelation end up more or 
less coinciding with each other. 

Dulles notes that all five *models' have eschatological connotations 
(Dulles 1983, 229—232), the first, second, and fifth of which are substantial 
in nature. 


1. The propositional view gives little weight to history and time. Yet it 
contains important statements regarding the truth content of what God 
promises Christian believers for the future: beatific vision, final 
resurrection, general judgement, etc. Besides, the fixity and durability of the 
divine word provides a confirmation of the permanence and eternity of 
revelation. However, revelation by word alone could easily misrepresent 
eschatological fulfilment through a fundamentalist use of biblical 
statements, as if the words of Scripture provided literal images and 
explanations, in our own terms, of what we are to expect at the end of time. 
In the present moment we are simply unable to provide a clear and defined 
description of the future world to be revealed. After all, Jesus reveals his 
Father *whom nobody has seen' (John 1:18); Paul proclaims the future 
reality that *no eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived, 
what God has prepared for those who love him’ (1 Cor. 2:9); although we 
hope to see God ‘face to face’, ‘now we see in a mirror dimly’ (1 Cor. 
13:12; see Ladaria 2000, 273—274). Christian eschatology draws powerfully 
on the corpus of apocalyptic literature that was available when the New 
Testament was being penned, and is structured like it in many ways (the 
same may be said of Islamic eschatology; see Kehl 1986, 81—88; Ruini 
2016, 92—95). 

Apocalyptic works provide literal descriptions of end-events that are 
already ‘achieved’ in the heavenly sphere and are just ‘waiting’ the proper 
moment to descend upon the world, heralding in a new and definitive age, 
separating good from evil, eliminating all opposition, yet heedless of human 
reception. Christian eschatology is another matter; it is a kind of 
‘Christological assimilation of the apocalyptic’. Christ assimilated and 
transformed apocalyptic motifs, reframing them as a history of salvation 
freely and intelligently received by human beings, and not merely of 
imminent judgement imposed on humanity. This dynamic requires a 
historically inserted revelation with an eschatological complement (on the 
apocalyptic roots of Christian eschatology, see O'Callaghan 2004). To 
attempt to provide a clear, propositional description of eschatological events 
here and now would substantially reduce the meaning of revelation, which 
involves a one-to-one encounter with God; it would de-eschatologize 
revelation, emptying it of time and history, depersonalizing it, thus reducing 
all revelation to the purely natural mode. 


2. The historical model of revelation Dulles speaks of has eschatological 
connotations. Christian revelation in all its complexity is a process that is 
directed by God and made concrete in many ways throughout history in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Yet what gives sense to revelation is not the 
process as such, but where the process is heading. Christian revelation 
would be at best impersonal, at worst arbitrary, should a real eschatological 
horizon be lacking, a horizon that points to a presence and vision in which 
God is ‘all in all’ (1 Cor. 15:28). Complementarity between word and event 
is essential. 

3. ‘By contrast to the first two models [word, history/event], the third 
almost totally suppresses the eschatological, or rather collapses it into 
immediate experience’ (Dulles 1983, 230). Revelation as pure inner 
experience could be perceived in purely sentimental terms should the 
former not commute into glory and endure for ever. Having placed 
experience at the very heart of religious life, Schleiermacher says that true 
immortality is not based on any future-bound promise, but is lived out 
within time. ‘In the midst of finitude’, he says, ‘to be one with the Infinite 
and in every moment to be eternal is the immortality of religion’ 
(Schleiermacher 1958, 101); the ultimate awareness of the divinity that 
revelation provides stands in no need of a future complement, for it belongs 
to the present moment. This model emphasizes the mystical living 
presentness of the Kingdom of God in the human heart, what is often 
referred to as ‘realised eschatology’ (O'Callaghan 2011, 50—53). 

4. Likewise the dialectic aspect of revelation establishes the power and 
presence of God in a relationship with the created world that is so vertical 
that the eschatological promise does not enter history, nor influence human 
life as a project strung out between past, present, and future. ‘Eschatology’ 
is identified with (and reduced to) the infinitesimally small point of contact 
between God and the world, the sheer frontier with the eternal that takes 
place with the preaching (kerygma) of the Gospel. In Karl Barth’s Epistle to 
the Romans we read that ‘Jesus Christ is the eschatological event not as an 
established fact of past time but as repeatedly present, as addressing you 
and me here and now in preaching' (Barth 1968, 497—501). Rudolf 
Bultmann (1957, 151—152) focuses things in a similar way. In spite of the 
apparent opposition between Schleiermacher's inner experience and Barth's 
dialectical revelation, they have something in common, for ‘the eschaton is 
cut loose from any belief about human immortality and the future 


consummation of the world’ (Dulles 1983, 231). Still, the powerfully 
existential aspect of dialectical revelation, in the light of the philosophy of 
Martin Heidegger, emphasizes the divineness of eschatological salvation 
that in a way, even on earth, eliminates the categories of time and history. 

5. Lastly, what Dulles calls the new awareness model of revelation 
clearly involves a definitive eschatological horizon in so far as Christ, the 
end (or Omega), has entered history and in the power of the Holy Spirit is 
directing it towards its final purpose, which will take place with the 
Parousia, when he comes in glory, responding to the deepest human 
aspirations. Thus, ultimate revelation is not defined so much by its 
epistemic content (word and event) but by the direction in which it moves, 
the future, towards the definitive humanization of the world, for which 
Scripture does not provide an exact description. For the liberation 
theologian Juan Luis Segundo, according to Dulles, ‘the Kingdom of God is 
progressively revealed as history approaches its end through the building of 
a human society of peace and plenty' (Dulles 1983, 232). In his study of the 
hermeneutics of eschatological assertions, Karl Rahner rightly argues that 
end-time accounts in Scripture are always couched in imagery taken from 
intra-historical experience rather than from future phenomena literally 
revealed (Rahner 1966b, 335). Thus, the various biblical images cannot be 
taken as precise predictions of the future (Nitrola 2001). This is true, yet we 
should note that the revealed word/event not only is performative in 
character, but is descriptive (or ‘assertive’) as well. The philosopher John L. 
Austin (Austin 1989) holds that the performative and assertive aspects of 
statements are inseparable from one other. An affirmation is true not only 
because it produces an effect or an existential reaction, but because it 
contains accessible epistemic content. What that epistemic content of the 
divine promise actually consists of is the task that students of eschatology 
attempt to undertake, and to this we now turn our attention. 


ESCHATOLOGY AS THIRD AND DEFINITIVE 
REVELATION 


Christian eschatology deals with the personal and collective fulfilment of 
God's promises to humanity (Fergusson and Sarot 2000; Ratzinger 2007; 


O'Callaghan 2011; Mühling 2015). Eschatological discourse constitutes an 
important form of Christian revelation, a means by which God unveils his 
eternal mystery, and does so definitively (Ladaria 2000, 273—274.; Dulles 
1983, 228—245). Thus, ‘the New Testament speaks of revelation in three 
tenses’ (Dulles 1983, 228), as something that has taken place already 
(through the prophets, in Christ, to Paul), as a present reality (through the 
Holy Spirit, who communicates it to believers), and as the definitive future 
we expect. This may be seen in the use of the New Testament term 
apokalypsis, an expression that is eschatological in character (it refers to 
‘apocalyptic’ literature; O'Callaghan 2004), but, as was said earlier on, is 
commonly translated precisely as 'revelation' (see BDAG 2000, 112, s.v. 
anokahoyic; NIDNTTE 2014, ii, 611—619, s.v. xaAUzcto). Other terms such 
as epiphaneia (manifestation), phanerosis (disclosure) are used to designate 
the final coming of the Lord Jesus in glory, the Parousia, and give 
expression to the eschatological aspect of revelation (BDAG 2000, 385- 
386, s.v. énipaveia; BDAG 2000, 1048, s.v. gavepowm; BDAG 2000, 780— 
781, s.v. zapovoía). 

Our knowledge of future revelation impinges on the present, and is 
based on the promise God revealed in the past, but it is not limited to either 
past or present, but has a consistency of its own. It reaches out (or 
backwards) to believers from a future that is fully present in God but will, 
later on, be present in creatures, when God will be ‘all in all things’ (1 Cor. 
15:28), through Christ in the Spirit. Eschatological revelation may be 
considered not only as the final stage of revelation, the icing on the cake, 
but also as that aspect of revelation that retrospectively gives meaning to all 
the rest. What meaning would creation and salvation have in the absence of 
an eschatological complement? 

We shall now consider eight different aspects of Christian eschatology, 
commonly called the ‘last things’, that contain critical elements of divine 
revelation in respect of God's own life and of the ultimate meaning of 
human existence (see principally O'Callaghan 2011; O'Callaghan 2019), 
elements that need to be integrated into a wider definition of Christian 
revelation. Unlike ‘pure’ apocalyptic eschatology (Russell 1964), Christian 
revelation and eschatology are determined by the person and work of Jesus 
Christ, culmination and centre of revelation, in whom the divine promise of 
eternal life and final resurrection are fulfilled in the power of the Spirit 
(Ladaria 2000, 273—274.). Christian ‘last things’ mirror central apocalyptic 


motifs materially, yet in real terms they consist of the fruits of Christ's 
saving work received by free human beings (O'Callaghan 2004, 232—256). 
They are as follows: (1) the Parousia, or final coming of Jesus Christ at the 
end of time; (2) the resurrection of the dead with (3) the new heavens and 
the new earth; (4) general judgement; all four of which take place (5) in the 
power of the Holy Spirit; then (6) heavenly glory in terms of the eternal 
vision of God, along with (7) the possibility of the latter being forfeited; 
and lastly (8) the end-time signs. 


1. The Parousia involves the definitive, public, universal coming of 
Jesus Christ in glory. It marks the end of humanity's pilgrimage on earth, 
displays the fact that God, in Christ, is the Lord of the universe, gives final 
meaning to our temporal finitude, and provides a response to human desire 
for happiness and completeness and the completion of hope. The Parousia 
will contrast vividly with the first coming of the Saviour, in which Jesus 
revealed the love of the Father as he knocked gently at the hearts of human 
beings, seeking their free response and conversion (Rev. 3:20). At the 
Parousia he will come in power and glory, to judge the living and the dead. 
And his judgement will be definitive and without appeal. Nobody will be in 
a position to avoid encountering the Son of Man who comes, for the 
Parousia will be evident and undeniable for one and all. Matthew tells us 
that news of the Lord's coming will be communicated not by one person to 
the next, but to the whole of humanity immediately (Matt. 24:23, 26—27, 
29-31). Revelation will no longer be mediated by prophets or creatures but 
will take place directly. 

Besides, the Parousia will not consist of an extrinsic movement of Christ 
towards humanity, from the heavens to the earth. Since the whole world 
was created through him (John 1:3), in him, and for him (Col. 1:16), and 
since, besides, Jesus through his resurrection was established as Lord of 
heaven and earth (Phil. 2:9-11), then we may say that the Parousia will 
consist of an actualized, definitive, and deeper relationship of the entire 
cosmos with Christ, a definitive one, on the basis of the fundamental 
relationship between him and the world established by creation and 
renewed by redemption. Whereas the Incarnation of the Word provides 
humanity with saving revelation during its earthly pilgrimage, the Parousia 
will provide eschatological revelation at the end of time. First, saving 


revelation, and then eschatological revelation; first, Jesus as Saviour, and 
then as Judge. 

The definitive coming of Christ in glory involves three concomitant 
elements: the resurrection of the dead, the new heavens and the new earth, 
and universal judgement. 

2. Final resurrection of the dead provides the definitive revelation not 
only of God's power over creation, but also of his justice. In effect, in 
raising the dead to life, God provides a definitive response to those on earth 
who cry out for the justice they have not obtained (Matt. 5:6.10). *There can 
be no justice without a resurrection of the dead,’ says Pope Benedict XVI 
(Benedict 2007, n. 42). Besides, the resurrection of the dead will provide an 
exceptional revelation of the meaning of human life and destiny: it will 
show up death as a temporary and passing phase, not a permanent one; it 
will provide a solid basis for affirming the inner unity of body and soul (or 
mind and brain); it will give expression to the permanence of the social and 
corporal character of human life; in the raising up of the whole of human 
life, God will exclude nothing human but sin, thus revealing the true 
meaning of our existence, our struggles, our work, our projects, our 
strivings. Eternal life in the risen state will be no replica of life on earth, yet 
the subject is one and the same human person, fully under the power and 
love of God. 

3. New Testament teaching on the new heavens and the new earth (see 
Matt. 24:29; 2 Pet. 3:10—13; Rev. 21:1—4) may be considered as the cosmic 
complement of the resurrection of the dead: human beings will live together 
for ever in a (gloriously) material context. The present opaqueness and 
corruptibility of matter will be overcome, allowing the whole created world, 
translucent in the power of the Holy Spirit, to ‘tell the glory of God’ (Ps. 
19:1). This provides us with a definitive revelation of the meaning and 
destiny of matter in which the Spirit lived, through which God's grace 
passed sacramentally: though transformed and glorified, humble matter will 
‘live on’ for ever. 

4. The precise purpose of the Parousia, the Creed tells us, is the 
judgement of the living and dead, final, universal, definitive judgement. 
God's mystery ‘was kept secret for long ages, but is now [with the coming 
of Christ| disclosed, and through the prophetic writings is made known to 
all nations’ (Rom. 16:25-26). Yet with final judgement God's mind and 
heart and plan for creation and humanity will be fully and definitively 


revealed: *Then you will know I am the Lord' (Ezek. 24:24). The one who 
judges is ultimately God (Mark 2:7). Yet, Jesus says, ‘the Father judges no 
one but has given all judgment to the Son...I [Jesus] can do nothing on my 
own authority, as I hear, I judge: and my judgment is just, because I seek 
not to do my own will but the will of him who sent me' (John 5:22-30). 
Judgement in fact is the inner complement of resurrection and gives it full 
meaning, for it constitutes the definitive, total manifestation before God and 
creatures of the true identity of each and every person, risen from the dead. 

What was hidden or unknown on earth, whether good or bad, will then 
be fully unveiled or revealed. Final judgement will be, no more and no less, 
the decisive and supreme moment of truth, the moment in which the 
extraordinarily complex mystery of God's Providence and human response 
will be shown up, once and for all. Ratzinger writes: ‘Judgment lies in the 
fall of the mask that death involves. Judgment is simply truth itself, its 
revelation. This truth is not something neutral. The truth that judges man 
has appeared to save him' (Ratzinger 2007, 206). Judgement is the ultimate 
object of Christian hope: it is the ultimate unveiling of the whole truth, final 
revelation. For the just it will constitute a moment of intense expectation, 
joy, and wonderment, ‘for there is nothing hid, except to be made manifest; 
nor is anything secret, except to come to light’ (Mark 4:22); on that day the 
genuineness of our works ‘will be revealed with fire’ (1 Cor. 3:13). And the 
just do not fear this moment of truth, for as John says, ‘he who believes in 
him [Christ] is not judged; he who does not believe is already judged 
[Greek krinetai, which means ‘condemned’]’ (John 3:18). In the words of 
Gozzelino, divine judgement should be ‘hoped for, desired, invoked and 
then received...with a joy and recognition due to the appreciation of the 
absolute value of the absolute future’ (Gozzelino 1993, 369). 

5. As in all moments of revelation, at the Parousia God’s life and power 
will be communicated by the Word in the power of the Holy Spirit, who 
‘searches everything, even the depths of God’ (1 Cor. 2:10). The notion that 
the resurrection of the dead is the work of the Spirit is present in Scripture 
(Rom. 8:11; 1 Cor. 15:44), and in Church Fathers (O’Callaghan 2011, 88, 
91—92.). In the words of Irenaeus, “the Spirit of Christ 1s the one who will 
gather the scattered members of the dead that are dispersed on the earth, 
and bring them to the kingdom of heaven’ (Irenaeus of Lyons 1995, V, 9:4). 
The pneumatological aspect of revelation is applied consistently to 
judgement by Pannenberg: the Spirit brings about the glorification of God 


by human beings and the glorification of human beings by God 
(Pannenberg 1991—1998, iii, 622—626). Besides, it is commonly held that 
the criterion by which final judgement will be applied is our capacity for 
love, gift of the Holy Spirit: this may be seen in Matt. 25 and also in the 
words of John of the Cross often understood eschatologically: *When 
evening comes, you will be examined in love' (The Sayings of Light and 
Love, n. 60; Kavanaugh-Rodriguez 1991, 90). Jesus, himself, the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life (John 14:6), tells us that ‘When the Spirit of truth 
comes, he will guide you into the whole truth. He will glorify me, for he 
will take what is mine and declare it to you’ (John 16:13-14). In the words 
of Gregory of Nyssa, the Spirit of God is the one who ‘accompanies the 
Word and reveals its efficacy’ (Oratio Catechetica Magna, 3:29—34; 
Gregory of Nyssa 2000, 155; author's translation). *The Spirit is the One 
who applies, communicates and makes present the content of revelation and 
the saving power that derives entirely from the words and works of Jesus' 
(O'Callaghan 2004, 273). Jesus is the one who reveals, indeed he is 
Revelation itself, yet the one who applies it eschatologically in the depths of 
the human spirit is God's own Spirit. It may even be said that the Spirit is 
the One who eschatologically integrates in the human heart and intelligence 
the different models of revelation (propositional, historical, inner 
experience, etc.). 

6. The reward of eternal glory for those who have loved God is 
described in Scripture and by the Church Fathers in terms of ‘divinization’, 
a process that starts during the pilgrim state as grace, and blossoms as 
eternal glory of the children of God, ‘the glory that is to be revealed to us, 
for the creation waits with eager longing for the revealing of the sons of 
God’ (Rom. 8:18-19.). In the words of Frederick Faber, it is true that ‘grace 
is not a different thing from glory. It is only glory in exile, while glory is but 
grace at home’ (Faber 1858, 24). 

But the reception of glory by the just is a revelation, and a singular one. 
Both Paul and John teach that eternal glory involves a ‘vision’ of God that 
constitutes a true revelation. “For now we see in a mirror dimly, but then 
face to face. Now I know in part, then I shall understand fully, even as I 
have been fully understood’ (1 Cor. 13:12). The text clearly contrasts the 
condition of the Christian pilgrim, who presently sees but vaguely, and that 
of one who enjoys the vision of God ‘face to face’. This vision is not the 
result of a purely human capacity to see God, an extension of natural 


revelation, as Gnostics might hold. It is, rather, pure ‘supernatural’ 
revelation. The expression 'even as I have been understood' in 1 Cor. 13:12 
is a ‘passive as a periphrasis of the divine subject’ (Orr and Walther 1976, in 
h.l.), which means that God is the one who makes himself seen, and reveals 
his mystery to human beings. 

The first letter to John likewise speaks of the condition of God's children 
in glory. ‘Beloved, we are God's children now, it does not appear what we 
shall be, but we know that when he appears we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is’ (1 John 3:2). What makes it possible for us to see 
God is that God has revealed himself to us, for ‘no one has ever seen God’ 
(John 1:18). ‘God is invisible by nature’, Augustine says, ‘but he may be 
seen when he wills, and as he wills' (Epistula 147:37; Augustine 1953, 
204). Church documents speak of the vision of God involving the infusion 
of the /umen gloriae, the ‘light of glory’ (DH 2000, 895). Likewise the 
Catechism of the Catholic Church has: ‘Because of his transcendence, God 
cannot be seen as he is, unless he himself opens up his mystery to man's 
immediate contemplation and gives him the capacity for it? (CCC 1994, n. 
1028). 

This definitive revelation of God in glory to the faithful on no account 
inhibits the development of human life or renders it forever static or 
motionless, without any life of its own. Upon receiving the fullness of 
divine revelation in the glory of the Lord, human beings will be rendered 
fully and definitively free (O’Callaghan 2011, 170—174). Augustine has the 
following to say: ‘Because human nature sinned when it had the power to 
sin it is set free by a more abundant gift of grace so that it may be brought 
to the condition of liberty in which it is incapable of sin’ (De civitate Dei 
XXII, 39; Augustine 1972, 1089). Some Church theologians were of the 
opinion that the life of the glorified in heaven will be one of never-ending 
growth and expansion (O’Callaghan 2011, 179-181), what Gregory of 
Nyssa called epektasis (In cant. Hom. 6 and 8; Gregory of Nyssa 2012, 185 
and 258; see Mateo-Seco and Maspero 2009, 263—268). 

Paul teaches that the vision of God enjoyed by the just is ‘face to face’, 
that is, in the words of Pope Benedict XII, ‘without the mediation of any 
creature by way of object of vision; rather the divine essence immediately 
manifests itself to them, plainly, clearly and openly, and in this vision they 
enjoy the divine essence’ (DH 2000, 1000). In our pilgrim state, revelation 
allows us to ‘perceive’ God only indirectly, through the words and actions 


of prophets and in God's only Word and Son Jesus Christ. But does an 
absence of mediation in eschatological glory mean that Christ's role is 
eclipsed in heaven, divine glory thus becoming a-Christological? Will Jesus 
no longer be our Saviour and Lord, the one who reveals the Father? Does it 
make sense to say that *his kingdom will have no end' (DH 2000, 150), as 
the Creed proclaims? New Testament judgement texts seem to indicate that 
eternal salvation and condemnation both depend directly on Christ: ‘Come, 
O blessed of my Father...Depart from me, you cursed’ (Matt. 25:34-41). 
‘In my Father's house there are many rooms...I go to prepare a place for 
you. And when I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again and will 
take you to myself, that where I am you may be also' (John 14:2-3.). 
Thomas Aquinas holds that the glory of the saved will depend perpetually 
on the humanity of Christ. Speaking about the eternal priesthood of Christ 
(‘he always lives to make intercession for them’; Heb. 7:25), he states: ‘the 
saints in heaven will have no need of expiation for their own sins, for, once 
they have been expiated, they must be consumed by Christ himself, on 
whom their glory depends’ (a quo gloria eorum dependet; Summa 
Theologiae III q. 22, a. 5 ad 1; Aquinas 1888). This does not mean that 
Christ's humanity is the prime object of beatific vision, or that the former 
has been fused to such a degree with the divinity that it would make no 
difference. In that case there would be no direct vision of the Father. 
Aquinas specifies that in the order of the medium sub quo of knowledge 
(what makes knowledge possible without determining its content: Summa 
Theologiae I q. 12 a. 5 ad 2; Aquinas 1888), or what elsewhere he calls the 
vim cognoscendi, ‘the power to know’ (In IV Sententiarium D. 49 q. 2 a. 1 
ad 15; Aquinas 1858), the instrumental role of Christ's humanity is involved 
in the reception and eternal maintenance of the perpetual vision of God face 
to face (see Alfaro 1958; Rahner 1967, 44). Though seeing God ‘face to 
face', the just will live off the humanity of Jesus Christ for ever. 

7. The possibility of closing oneself off for ever to the power and love of 
God is clearly affirmed by Christians, evidencing a distinction between a 
more generic natural revelation, by which we can know about God and thus 
assume moral responsibility for our lives, and personal revelation, by which 
we can know God personally, and possibly reject the word and love he 
offers. The possibility of perpetual condemnation confirms that human 
beings are capable of freely and responsibly closing themselves off to 
supernatural revelation, and, paradoxically, is based on two of the most 


sublime and liberating truths revealed to us: that God is a faithful, living, 
loving God, and that human beings are truly free to accept or refuse his 
gifts. 

8. The New Testament speaks frequently of certain ‘signs’ and portents, 
events that signal the approach or plausibility of the future Parousia. The 
exact moment of the events in question is completely unknown to us. ‘Take 
heed, watch and pray; for you do not know when the time will come’ (Mark 
13:33). The practical ins and outs of eschatological end-time are not 
revealed to us, and this invites us to rein in our curiosity. But the Kingdom 
of God is living and active, though hidden, in the world, through the power 
of the Spirit, who carries history forward to its final consummation. In the 
teaching of Jesus the signs in question are different from those typical of 
apocalyptic literature (O'Callaghan 2004, 79—81). The latter involve every 
aspect of human and cosmic life: the breakdown of human solidarity, 
cosmic calamities, human prodigies and abominations, wars, and angelic 
strife. But in the New Testament signs are presented more soberly as 
indicators that the Kingdom of God is present and growing and that the 
Parousia is near at hand. Besides, the great eschatological sign has already 
taken place, with the death and Resurrection of the Messiah. Apocalyptic 
signs are often inflicted on sinners who in principle deserve them, but in the 
Christian dispensation they may also be imposed on the just, and on Christ. 
They are all related in one way or another to the universal evangelizing 
mission Christ commended to the Church, and thus to divine revelation 
being communicated as far and wide as possible throughout the world. 

The signs in question may be reduced to three: the universal preaching 
of the Gospel, the conversion of Israel, and the coming of the Antichrist 
with the general apostasy of believers. The interpretation of such signs— 
when and to what degree they are fulfilled—is highly problematic. Above 
and beyond human correspondence to God's gifts, the Parousia, like the 
Covenant, the sending of the prophets, the Incarnation of the Word, are all 
mysterious and sovereign acts of God. 'It is not for you to know times and 
seasons which the Father has fixed by his own authority’ (Acts 1:7); ‘of that 
day or that hour no one knows, not even the angels in heaven, nor the Son, 
but only the Father' (Mark 13:32). 

First, then, the universal preaching of the Gospel. *The gospel of the 
kingdom will be preached throughout the whole world, as a testimony to all 
nations, and then the end will come' (Matt. 24:14). The Church exists to 


preach the Gospel, to communicate divine revelation to humanity, and when 
God considers this communication complete there is no reason why the end 
should not come about. 

Secondly, the conversion of Israel. In his letter to the Romans, Paul says: 
‘I want you to understand this mystery, brothers: a hardening has come 
upon part of Israel, until the full number of the Gentiles comes in, and so all 
Israel will be saved’ (Rom. 11:25—26.). The fundamental reason why all 
Israel will be saved, Paul says, is that 'the gifts and the call of God are 
irrevocable’ (Rom. 11:29). The words God revealed to the prophets that 
constitute and strengthen his own people are eschatological in character and 
will not diminish; as Isaiah says, 


For as the rain and the snow come down from heaven, and do not return, but water the earth, 
making it bring forth and sprout, giving seed to the sower and bread to the eater, so shall my 
word be that goes forth from my mouth; it shall not return to me empty, but it shall 
accomplish that which I purpose, and prosper in the thing for which I sent it. (Isa. 55:10— 
11) 


Revelation, as we have seen, reaches out to eschatological fulfilment. 

In the third place, the New Testament speaks of the sign of the 
Antichrist, with the consequent persecution and apostasy of many believers 
(2 Thess. 2:3-4, 7-10; John 2:18—22; 4:3; 2 John 7). This constitutes a sign 
of resistance to divine revelation, a perennial hostility to God's word 
throughout history, that shows up in more public and visible ways at 
different stages of history. 


Beware of men; for they will deliver you up to councils, and flog you in their synagogues, 
and you will be dragged before governors and kings for my sake, to bear testimony before 
them and the Gentiles...Brother will deliver up brother to death, and the father his child, and 
children will rise against parents and have them put to death; and you will be hated by all for 
my name's sake. (Matt. 10:17-18, 21-22) 


Without the promise of final, eschatological revelation, such happenings in 
the lives of Christians would simply empty revelation of its value, serving 
as a counter-revelation of God's love. Jesus goes on to give the reason for 
the persecution of Christian believers, of resistance to divine revelation: ‘A 
disciple is not above his teacher, nor a servant above his master' (Matt. 
10:24). And more openly during the Last Supper: ‘If they persecuted me, 
they will persecute you' (John 15:20). The life of believers which is meant 
in some way to 'reveal' the gospel will be resisted just as Jesus' life was. It 


may be said that persecution and resistance to God's word throughout 
history, even to the extreme of martyrdom, is a clear though paradoxical 
sign of the truth of revelation within a fallen world. Paul says that ‘the 
coming of the Lawless One by the activity of Satan will be with all power 
and with pretended signs and wonders and with all wicked deception for 
those who are to perish, because they refused to love the truth and so be 
saved’ (2 Thess. 2:9—10). They ‘refused to love the truth that saves’, the text 
says; that is, they rejected divine revelation. 

The signs of the future coming of the Lord in glory are meant to serve as 
a warning to vigilance, watching, attentiveness, of willing openness to 
divine revelation. *Watch therefore for you do not know when the master of 
the house will come...and what I say to you I say to all: *Watch"" (Mark 
13:33, 37). IT'S MARK 13:33 AND 37. Thomas Aquinas says that the 
signs are not meant to satisfy our idle curiosity, but rather to *move our 
heart to submit ourselves to the Judge who is coming' (Summa Theologiae 
III Suppl., q. 73 a. 1c; Aquinas 1888), that is to open our hearts to the one 
who reveals the Father. 
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PART II 


THEOLOGICAL 
APPROACHES 


CHAPTER 8 


MATTHEW LEVERING 


INTRODUCTION 


THE topic of divine revelation and the Trinity involves three complex 
matters: the Trinity as revealed, the Trinity as revealer, and the relation of 
Scripture to the doctrines of the Trinity and of divine revelation. As René 
Latourelle states in his richly instructive Theology of Revelation, 
‘Revelation is the work of the whole Trinity...The word of Christ has its 
origin in the communion of life between Father and Son, and that is why it 
is the Word of God. The Spirit prolongs the mission of Christ’ (Latourelle 
1967, 449). Latourelle presumes that the Christ who teaches in the Gospels 
is indeed the incarnate Word who ‘speaks, preaches, teaches, testifies to 
what He has seen and heard in the bosom of the Father’, and therefore who 
stands as ‘the summit and fullness of revelation’ (Latourelle 1967, 45). 
Writing before the full emergence of Catholic historical-critical scholarship, 
Latourelle does not feel the need to defend the dogmatic point that Scripture 
faithfully communicates divine revelation. 

The first section of this chapter will argue that the Trinity belongs to 
what is revealed in the Gospels of Matthew and John, and more precisely 
that the Father reveals the Son, the Son reveals the Father, and the Spirit 
reveals the Son—as we would expect since only God can reveal God. God 
reveals himself in the Old Testament, and so the Old Testament too can be 
read as providing testimony to the Trinity, as Christopher Seitz has 


observed (Seitz 2011). According to the entire New Testament, however, it 
is pre-eminently Jesus Christ who reveals the Trinity, both by his teaching 
about himself and his Father, and by his (and his Father's) sending of the 
Holy Spirit. To set forth Christ's revelation of the Trinity, I focus on the 
Gospels of Matthew and John, although Paul also has much to teach about 
the Trinity (Rowe 2011; Hill 2015). 

Secondly, however, I note that biblical evidences of the Trinity were 
unpersuasive to many theologians and bishops in the first centuries of the 
Church. Does this mean that the Trinity's putative revelation of the Trinity, 
as set forth in Scripture, was actually never very revelatory? With this 
question in view, the chapter's second section briefly examines the fourth- 
century controversies over whether the Bible contains the self-revelation of 
the Trinity. Focusing on the theology and biblical exegesis of pro-Nicene 
theologians such as Gregory of Nazianzus, Basil the Great, Hilary of 
Poitiers, and Jerome, I argue that these Church Fathers show that the 
Gospels of Matthew and John do not make theological sense outside an 
ontologically Trinitarian interpretation. These biblical texts communicate 
the self-revealing Trinity. Hans Urs von Balthasar rightly comments that ‘if 
the trinitarian dimension is excluded from the objective form of revelation, 
then again everything becomes incomprehensible’ (Balthasar 1982, 467). 

Thirdly, I probe more deeply into the doctrine of revelation that flows 
from and supports a Trinitarian reading of Scripture. This third and final 
section explores the teaching of Irenaeus of Lyons on how to interpret 
divine revelation as expressed in Scripture. Most notably, I ask whether 
Irenaeus’ perspective can be squared with the concerns of many historical- 
critical biblical scholars today, who suggest that the New Testament authors 
did not intend to bear witness to the Trinity—or at least not as the doctrine 
has been understood since the fourth century. The purpose of this section is 
to make clear why Scripture should be read both historical-critically and 
within the liturgical and missionary community built up by Christ's Spirit. 
It is the Spirit who helps us, in faith, to perceive Christ as the divine Son in 
whom we see the Father. The point is that ‘eyes are needed that are able to 
perceive the spiritual form’ of divine revelation (Balthasar 1982, 24). 

It follows that the Trinity's revelation of the Trinity is never simply past, 
although it occurred once and for all in history. Through the sacred 
Scriptures as proclaimed in the Church, Christ and his Spirit continually 
actualize divine revelation in the minds and hearts of believers, drawing us 


into the Trinitarian communion and enriching the Church's understanding 
of what has been revealed. As Latourelle says, *God came out of His 
mystery; He addressed himself to man and unveiled for him the secrets of 
His personal life; to man He communicated His unheard-of plan for a 
covenant with man, offering him a share in life. God, the living God, has 
spoken to humanity. This is the immense fact that dominates both 
testaments' (Latourelle 1967, 13). Divine revelation has occurred; the 
Trinity has gloriously revealed himself, and we learn this in sacred 
Scripture as handed on in the Church. At the same time, in every century 
(including the fourth century, in which Trinitarian doctrine was definitively 
formulated in Church councils) the Trinity makes his self-revelation 
present and active. Latourelle sums up: ‘Revelation is at once past event 
and actual presence. Revelation is terminated as a series of events in which 
it is proposed or as a deposition of chosen witnesses. But this “once and for 
all" of the events of salvation does not exclude the “right now,” the “today” 
of God's activity stirring up our faith and love' (Latourelle 1967, 448). 


THE GOSPELS OF MATTHEW AND JOHN: 
THE REVELATION OF THE FATHER, SON, 
AND SPIRIT 


The Gospel of Matthew 


Does the Gospel of Matthew testify to the Trinity’s revelation of the 
Trinity? Briefly, let me show why I think that the answer is yes, even 
though the Gospel of Matthew obviously does not employ ontological 
language or offer ontological clarifications about what terms such as ‘Son’ 
and ‘Spirit’ mean. 

In the Gospel of Matthew’s depiction of the baptism of Jesus in the river 
Jordan, we can perceive the Trinity revealing the Trinity. The evangelist 
Matthew depicts the scene: ‘When Jesus was baptized, he went up 
immediately from the water, and behold, the heavens were opened and he 
saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove, and alighting on him; and lo, 


a voice from heaven, saying, “This is my beloved Son, with whom I am 
well pleased” (Matt. 3:16—17). The Spirit here reveals the Son, or at least 
confirms the Father's proclamation that Jesus is the beloved Son of the 
Father. The Father's voice reveals Jesus to be the Son. Here we find not 
solely Jesus the Son, but also the Father (through his word) proclaiming the 
truth of Jesus' Sonship, and the Spirit (coming forth from the Father) 
manifesting the truth of Jesus' Sonship. Such revelation of God has a 
Trinitarian pattern. 

Already in the first chapter of the Gospel of Matthew we find indications 
of the revelation of the Trinity by the Trinity. An angel of the Lord reveals 
to Joseph that Mary's child is conceived ‘of the Holy Spirit’ (Matt. 1:20). 
This child will be named Jesus, which means *God saves'. According to the 
evangelist, he will fulfil the prophecy of Isa. 7:14 by being worthy of the 
name ‘Emmanuel’, ‘God with us’ (Matt. 1:23). Jesus, then, is God with his 
people, God saving his people. Jesus' conception occurs by the divine 
power of the Holy Spirit. Lest the point be missed, the evangelist notes that 
when the wise men from the east found the baby Jesus (having been guided 
by a star), ‘they fell down and worshiped him’ (Matt. 2:11). This is an 
indication of the divinity of the Son. When joined to the divine power of the 
Spirit in conceiving the Son, we find here significant elements for the 
revelation of the Trinity. 

In the Gospel of Matthew, John the Baptist, too, speaks in a Trinitarian 
mode. He proclaims the coming ‘kingdom of heaven’ and the divine power: 
*God is able from these stones to raise up children to Abraham" (Matt. 3:2, 
9). He speaks of ‘he who is coming'—namely, Jesus—as bearing the 
judging and sanctifying power of ‘the Holy Spirit’ (Matt. 3:11). God, Jesus, 
and the Spirit are proclaimed here. Nothing 1s said about a Trinitarian divine 
being, but the three are presented as revealing themselves in one action. 

Jesus frequently speaks about the divine ‘Father who is in heaven’ (Matt. 
7:11). God is Father of all, not solely Jesus' Father. Yet, in the Gospel of 
Matthew, Jesus shocks his disciples by doing things that only the divine 
Father can do. For example, during a storm at sea, he ‘rebuked the winds 
and the sea; and there was a great calm. And the men marveled, saying, 
“What sort of man is this, that even winds and sea obey him?” (Matt. 8:26— 
2T). 

He is recognized as ‘Son of God’ (Matt. 8:29) by the demons; he casts 
out demons by a power that can only be divine, just as he forgives sins by 


divine power. His audience recognizes that he is claiming divine power: 
‘Some of the scribes said to themselves, “This man is blaspheming” (Matt. 
9:3). Not only does Jesus know their thoughts, however, but Jesus also 
confirms the truth of his power to forgive sins when he ties this forgiveness 
to a miracle of healing. He reveals, in short, that he possesses the Father's 
divine power. Indeed, he asserts his unique relationship with the Father. He 
states, ‘All things have been delivered to me by my Father; and no one 
knows the Son except the Father, and no one knows the Father except the 
Son and any one to whom the Son chooses to reveal him' (Matt. 11:27). 
Thus, not only does he possess the divine power, but also he has supremely 
and uniquely intimate knowledge of the Father. He is therefore able to 
reveal the Father, and in doing so he reveals himself as the Father's only 
Son, sharing in the Father's power and perfectly knowing the Father. 

When some Pharisees charge him with casting out demons by the power 
of Satan, he replies that his miracles are worked by the power of 'the Spirit 
of God’ (Matt. 12:28). In itself, this is a revelation of the Spirit. Similarly, 
when he walks upon water to reach his disciples, ‘those in the boat 
worshiped him, saying, “Truly you are the Son of God” (Matt. 14:33). By 
the miracle of walking on water, he reveals himself as the Son, worthy of 
worship, able to act through the divine Spirit. After he works a miracle of 
feeding thousands of people, Peter proclaims him to be ‘the Christ, the Son 
of the living God', and Jesus attributes Peter's knowledge of this to a 
revelation from ‘my Father’ (Matt. 16:16—17). Repeating certain elements 
of the baptism event, Jesus takes Peter, James, and John up a mountain and 
stands transfigured before them, manifesting his glory. He is overshadowed 
by a ‘cloud’—implicitly the divine Spirit (see 1 Kgs 8:10)—and the Father 
speaks his word ‘from the cloud’: ‘This is my beloved Son’ (Matt. 17:5). 

In a parable that concludes Jesus’ ‘sayings’ (Matt. 26:1), Jesus reveals 
himself to be the ‘King’ who, on his ‘glorious throne’, will be the judge of 
‘all the nations’ and who will reward those whom his Father loves (Matt. 
25:31-32, 34). Approaching his death, he prays to his Father with 
acceptance of his Father’s will, yet with great sorrow. He does not answer 
those who say mockingly, ‘If you are the Son of God, come down from the 
cross’ (Matt. 27:40). But after his resurrection, he reveals the name of God 
as the Trinitarian name: ‘Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit’ (Matt. 28:19). The risen Christ reveals a divine name that is one 


name yet also a threefold name, distinguishing the Father, Son, and Spirit in 
the one God. 

It certainly seems, therefore, that according to the Gospel of Matthew 
the Father, Son, and Spirit reveal the Trinity by word and deed. 


The Gospel of John 


Does the Gospel of John likewise show the Trinity's revelation of the 
Trinity? The answer is yes, even more clearly than we found in the Gospel 
of Matthew. 

The beginning of John's Gospel contains direct testimony of the 
evangelist that indicates the distinction of the Father and the Son in the one 
God. Employing categories drawn from Wisdom literature, but in an 
intensified form now applied to Christ, the evangelist John states, ‘In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God’ (John 1:1). How can the Word be ‘with God’ and also be ‘God’? This 
question is not answered, but the evangelist goes on to identify the Word as 
the creator, the giver of life and light, and the one who has the divine power 
to make us fully into ‘children of God’ (John 1:12). When ‘the Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us’ (John 1:14), Christ revealed the divine 
glory: ‘glory as of the only Son from the Father’ (John 1:14). The Word or 
Son, incarnate as Jesus Christ, has absolute intimacy with his Father. The 
Son ‘is in the bosom of the Father’ and the Son alone reveals the Father 
(John 1:18). 

Later in the Gospel, Jesus is presented as confirming these teachings in 
his own words. Jesus tells his disciple Thomas that ‘if you had known me, 
you would have known my Father also; henceforth you know him and have 
seen him’ (John 14:7). The disciple Philip explicitly asks Jesus to ‘show us 
the Father’ (John 14:8). Jesus responds by proclaiming himself to be the 
revelation of the Father: ‘Have I been with you so long, and yet you do not 
know me, Philip? He who has seen me has seen the Father; how can you 
say, “Show us the Father"? Do you not believe that I am in the Father and 
the Father in me?’ (John 14:9—10). Jesus, the Word made flesh, reveals the 
Father. 


Does the Father reveal the Son, according to the Gospel of John? The 
answer again is yes. As we have seen, in his earthly words and deeds, Christ 
reveals the Father. But in Jesus' Paschal mystery—his cross and 
resurrection—the Father reveals the Son. Jesus makes this clear when he 
prays in his Farewell Discourse, ‘I glorified thee [the Father] on earth, 
having accomplished the work which thou gavest me to do; and now, 
Father, glorify thou me in thy own presence with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was made' (John 17:4—5). Shortly afterwards, Jesus 
offers a similar prayer, which consists in asking the Father to reveal his Son 
to the disciples. Jesus implores, ‘Father, I desire that they also, whom thou 
hast given me, may be with me where I am, to behold my glory which thou 
hast given me in thy love for me before the foundation of the world’ (John 
17:24). The Father has united believers to the Son (‘I have manifested thy 
name to the men whom thou gavest me out of the world'; John 17:6), and 
the Son has united believers to himself (* You did not choose me, but I chose 
you’; John 15:16). The purpose of all this is the revelation of the Father and 
the Son, so that human beings can perceive and share in the glory of the 
Father and the Son by following the path of love (‘As the Father has loved 
me, so have I loved you; abide in my love...This is my commandment, that 
you love one another as I have loved you’; John 15:9, 12). 

It may seem that the Holy Spirit is left out of this, since the focus of the 
texts I have cited is on the Father and the Son. But according to the Gospel 
of John, the Son reveals the Spirit—who was not unknown in the Old 
Testament but who now is personally specified in a much more concrete 
way. Thus, Jesus tells his disciples in his Farewell Discourse, ‘I will pray 
the Father, and he will give you another Counselor, to be with you for ever, 
even the Spirit of truth’ (John 14:16). Shortly afterwards, Jesus describes 
more fully the work of the Spirit. The Spirit's work consists in revealing the 
Son and thereby revealing the Father. Jesus states that the Spirit, coming 
forth from the Father, ‘will teach you all things, and bring to your 
remembrance all that I have said to you' (John 14:26). Jesus has revealed 
the Father; the Spirit will teach Jesus' followers to understand and 
remember (not least liturgically) the Son and his revelation of the Father. 
Jesus explains further that the Spirit will *bear witness to me', just as Jesus 
bears witness to the Father. The Trinity is here revealing the Trinity. Jesus 
adds that he will ‘send [the Spirit] to you from the Father’ (John 15:26). The 
Father is the primal source, but the Son too sends the Spirit. 


Towards the end of his Farewell Discourse, Jesus repeats the way in 
which the Spirit will reveal the Father and the Son: *He will glorify me, for 
he will take what is mine and declare it to you. All that the Father has is 
mine' (John 16:12). The Spirit will reveal the Son and in doing so will 
reveal ‘all that the Father has’, including the Spirit himself. The Spirit will 
do this by illumining minds and hearts with Jesus’ word of judgement and 
righteousness and reconciliation. This word is spoken most powerfully on 
the cross, which is the judgement of sin and the manifestation of God's 
righteousness in redeeming his people. Thus, Jesus speaks of his 
Crucifixion as his glorification, because it manifests the glory of the Father. 
Jesus states, ‘Father, the hour has come; glorify thy Son that the Son may 
glorify thee, since thou hast given him power over all flesh, to give eternal 
life to all whom thou hast given him' (John 17:1—2). 

Furthermore, Jesus in the Gospel of John tells an audience that has 
gathered in the temple on the Feast of the Dedication, ‘I and the Father are 
one' (John 10:30). This sounds like a claim to coequal divinity, and his 
audience heard it as such: they ‘took up stones again to stone him’ and they 
accused him of ‘blasphemy; because you, being a man, make yourself God’ 
(John 10:31—32). Against the charge of blasphemy, Jesus points out that his 
deeds show that he has divine power: ‘If I am not doing the works of my 
Father, then do not believe me; but if I do them, even though you do not 
believe me, believe the works, that you may know and understand that the 
Father is in me and I am in the Father’ (John 10:37—38). He has the power 
to do the Father's works, and so he is therefore uniquely ‘one’ with the 
Father, uniquely the pre-existent divine Word who ‘became flesh’. 

Yet, this claim to divinity seems contradicted by Jesus’ teaching that ‘the 
Father is greater than I’ (John 14:28). Does this mean ontologically greater? 
If so, the Word would be less than fully God. Ontologically speaking, 
anything less than God is not God at all, which would mean that 
(ontologically speaking) John 1:1 is false. But in the context of John 14, 
Jesus may simply be naming the Father ‘greater’ in the sense that the Father 
is the source. As Jesus says, ‘the word which you hear is not mine but the 
Father’s who sent me’ (John 14:24). Jesus may also be naming the Father 
‘greater’ in speaking about his own actions in the flesh: ‘I do as the Father 
has commanded me, so that the world may know that I love the Father’ 
(John 14:31). 


There is no doubt that Jesus in John 14 lays claim to a divine identity. 
Not only the Father, but also Jesus (the Son), will dwell within every 
believer, an indwelling that here signals the divine indwelling: ‘If a man 
loves me, he will keep my word, and my Father will love him, and we will 
come to him and make our home with him’ (John 14:23). His divine pre- 
existence is not in doubt. As he puts it shortly afterwards, ‘I came from the 
Father and have come into the world; again, I am leaving the world and 
going to the Father’ (John 16:28). 


THE FOURTH-CENTURY CHURCH FATHERS 
AND GOD THE TRINITY: SCRIPTURAL 
CONTROVERSIES 


Especially in the Christian East, the fourth century was consumed by 
controversies over the ontological status of the Son and Spirit. At issue was 
whether the scriptural texts meant to teach that the Son and Spirit were fully 
and coequally God. In this section, I examine the arguments of various 
fourth-century pro-Nicene Fathers. Although my main purpose is to set 
forth their arguments, it will be clear that I find these arguments to cohere 
with the scriptural testimony, whose metaphysical implications are thereby 
exposed and defended. 

Given that the Son exists ‘in the beginning’ and is ‘God’ (John 1:1), 
Gregory of Nazianzus argues that there never is when the Son is not 
(Gregory of Nazianzus 2002, 76). The Son eternally comes forth, without 
any ontological subordination to the Father who generates him. Gregory 
complains against the Eunomians, ‘What constitutes the unique nature of 
God’s deity, so to say, you ascribe to the Father but then rob the Son of it 
and make him subordinate. You give the Son a second level in quality and 
worship’ and ‘make a mischievous transition from a homonymity 
maintaining equality to one connecting unequals’ (Gregory of Nazianzus 
2002, 82). Gregory insists upon what he finds to be the inevitable force of 
the first verses of the Gospel of John, including ‘expressions like “God,” 
“Word,” “he who is in the beginning,” who was “with the beginning,” who 
was “the beginning”’ (Gregory of Nazianzus 2002, 84). Likewise, the Spirit 


‘must be taken either as a creature or as God’ (Gregory of Nazianzus 2002, 
121): there is no in-between entity that is metaphysically possible. One 
cannot be both God and less than God; anything less than or other than the 
one God is a creature. 

Mark DelCogliano has pointed out, of Gregory's friend and fellow 
Cappadocian Father Basil the Great, that he *saw John 1:1 as an affirmation 
of the pro-Nicene doctrine of the Trinity. Or rather, he saw in John 1:1 a 
refutation of a number of mistaken ideas about the Trinity held by his 
opponents and a succinct confirmation of his own doctrine’ (DelCogliano 
2012, 241). In Basil's Homily on the Beginning of the Gospel of John, 
delivered in the heat of the controversy, he strives to understand why the 
evangelist named the Son ‘Word’ (‘Logos’). Basil argues that ‘Word’ 
expresses 'passionless begetting’ and shows that the Father does not lose 
anything in begetting the Word: ‘For it [an interior word] is neither severed 
nor divided from the intellect, nor does it flow out from and leave the 
intellect’ (Basil the Great 2012a, 255). Basil finds the opening verse, which 
identifies the ‘Word’ as both ‘with God’ and ‘God’, to be a marvellous 
expression of the coequal distinction of the Son from the Father in the one 
God. Basil urges his audience, ‘Return to the words of the gospel and 
remain there...Let these foundations of the faith remain unshaken’ (Basil 
the Great 2012a, 257). 

For insisting upon the coequal divinity of the Spirit as revealed by Christ 
and sent by Christ and by the Father, Basil was accused of tritheism by his 
opponents. In response, he preached a sermon that has come down to us 
under the striking title Homily on Not Three Gods: Against those Who 
Calumniate Us, Claiming that We Say that There Are Three Gods (Basil the 
Great 2012b, 269-76). The homily had its specific origins in the fact that 
believers who rejected the divinity of the Holy Spirit had interrupted and 
berated Basil during an earlier sermon of his. 

In his Homily on Not Three Gods, Basil professes his commitment to 
‘handing on the faith of the fathers’, not least with respect to the simple 
unity of God (Basil the Great 2012b, 272). He points out that, after all, faith 
in the Father and Son does not mean two Gods; and nor does faith in the 
Holy Spirit mean three Gods. If it did, he observes, then the risen Christ’s 
command to ‘make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit’ (Matt. 28:19) would not in 
fact be one ‘name’: it would be either two or three names. How is it that 


believers could be baptized in the name of a creature? How could a creature 
confer, by his proper power, divine sanctification and divine gifts? Basil 
turns also to John 14:16, where Jesus promises 'another Counselor [or 
Paraclete]’. Basil asks rhetorically, ‘By saying another, does he not indicate 
that he too is called Paraclete if there is another? If I speak on my own 
authority, do not listen to me. If I read what has been written, bow down to 
the truth!’ (Basil the Great 2012b, 273). The point is that Jesus himself has 
revealed that the Spirit has equal status with the Son; and this word of the 
Lord has been revealed through inspired Scripture, in the Gospel of John. 
The Trinity has revealed itself, and Scripture contains this revelation in an 
authoritative form, compelling the assent of faith. 

Another homily from around the same time period, however, bears the 
discouraging title Homily against the Sabellians, Anomoians, and 
Pneumatomachians. The ‘Sabellians’ were the followers of Marcellus of 
Ancyra. Basil accuses them of reintroducing modalism, namely the view 
that the one God manifests himself in the economy of salvation in three 
modes (Father, Son, Spirit) while in fact there are no distinct Persons in the 
one God. The Anomoians argued that the Son was ‘unlike’ the Father, and 
the Pneumatomachians rejected the coequal divinity of the Spirit. 

Turning again to John 14:16, ‘I will pray the Father, and he will give you 
another Counselor’, Basil points out that three are revealed here: the Son 
who speaks, the Father to whom he will pray, and the Counsellor (the 
Spirit). The Sabellians, then, must hold that this revelation of the Trinity is 
simply a naming of the same divine Person manifested in the economy 
under three modes. Basil chastises the Sabellians: *Isn't your shamelessness 
clear when, hearing / about the Son, He about the Father, and another about 
the Holy Spirit, you mix all of them together, conflate them all, and 
attribute all the names to one reality?’ (Basil the Great 2012c, 294). The 
conclusion is that the Trinity has revealed himself and, despite the clarity of 
this revelation, Basil's opponents change its evident meaning rather than 
accepting it as divine truth about God. 

Lest I give the impression that only the Eastern Fathers were concerned 
about such things, or that only the Gospel of John was seriously in play, I 
should note that the anti-Arian arguments of Hilary of Poitiers during the 
350s and 360s were indefatigable, as he sought to unseat the dominance of 
the *homoian' position (the Son is of ‘like’ essence as the Father). In 
addition to his lengthy De Trinitate—a manifesto in favour of the coequal 


divinity of the Son—Hilary also composed a complete commentary on the 
Gospel of Matthew. Not surprisingly, Hilary interprets Matthew's narrative 
of Jesus’ baptism as a revelation of the Trinity. He states, ‘After he was 
baptized, the entrance of heaven was opened, the Holy Spirit came forth 
and is visibly recognized in the form of a dove. In this way Christ is imbued 
by the anointing of the Father's affection,’ which is confirmed by the 
"Father's voice’ revealing him ‘as the Son of God’ (Hilary of Poitiers 2012, 
53). Similarly, Jerome wrote a commentary on Matthew in which he directs 
particular attention to the baptismal formula of Matt. 28:19. He explains 
that the ‘truth of the faith’ is expressed by the fact that believers ‘are 
baptized in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 
Thus there is one gift from those whose divinity is one. And the name of 
Trinity 1s one God' (Jerome 2008, 327). This revelation of the Trinity, one 
God, carries the ‘authority’ (Matt. 28:18) of the risen Christ, who now not 
only reigns in heaven, but also 'reigns on earth through the faith of 
believers' (Jerome 2008, 327). 


SCRIPTURE, HISTORY, DOCTRINE: 
IRENAEUS AND CONTEMPORARY BIBLICAL 
INTERPRETATION 


If the Trinity revealed the Trinity in the Gospels, however, why were there 
such powerful controversies about whether the Son and Spirit are fully 
divine and about whether the Father, Son, and Spirit are really just three 
modes by which the undifferentiated God reveals himself in the economy of 
salvation? Why, for instance, did Ambrose and his Milanese congregation, 
which included Augustine’s mother, Monica, have to keep ‘continual guard 
in the Church, ready to die with their bishop’ (Augustine 1991, 165) owing 
to a persecution in the mid-380s led by Queen Justina, an Arian? 

Here attention must be paid to the doctrine of revelation. The Church 
Fathers recognized Scripture to have been inspired by the Holy Spirit to 
communicate God’s revelation to his people. In Scripture, believers find 
God speaking. For the Fathers, God’s words and deeds set forth in Scripture 
serve to communicate the truth that God wishes to reveal about himself. 


Let me focus first upon the late second-century bishop Irenaeus of 
Lyons. In his summary of Scripture's teachings, titled On the Apostolic 
Preaching, Irenaeus emphasizes that Christians must believe in faith what 
‘the elders, the disciples of the apostles, have handed down for us’ (Irenaeus 
1997, 42). In this revelation that has been handed down in Scripture and by 
the Church, central is the fact that ‘the Father is God and the Son is God, 
since He who is born of God is God’ (Irenaeus 1997, 71). The incarnate 
Son, Jesus Christ, fulfils the Mosaic Law and fulfils what the prophets had 
revealed was to come, thereby demonstrating the truth of Old Testament 
Scripture (see Irenaeus 1997, 92—94). Christ pours forth the ‘Holy Spirit of 
God’, who demonstrates the truth of the Word and who is joined to the 
Word (see Irenaeus 1997, 42—43, 94). Irenaeus concludes On the Apostolic 
Preaching with a paean to the Trinity: ‘Glory to the All-Holy Trinity and 
one Divinity: Father and Son and all-provident Holy Spirit, forever, Amen’ 
(Irenaeus 1997, 101). 

In Irenaeus’ Against Heresies, therefore, he warns against men who 
‘falsify the oracles of God, and prove themselves evil interpreters of the 
good word of revelation’ (Irenaeus 1995, 315 (I, Preface)). This ‘good word 
of revelation’, Irenaeus suggests, should not be able to be easily falsified 
and misinterpreted, since many things ‘are clearly and unambiguously in 
express terms in the Sacred Scriptures’ (Irenaeus 1995, 398 (II, 27)). 
Having summarized the basic elements of the Valentinian Gnostic system, 
he attacks it as a complete distortion of the divine revelation that Scripture 
contains. He states, ‘Such, then, is their system, which neither the prophets 
announced, nor the Lord taught, nor the apostles delivered...they disregard 
the order and the connection of the Scriptures, and, so far as in them lies, 
dismember and destroy the truth’ (Irenaeus 1995, 326 (I, 8)). He compares 
their approach to biblical interpretation to the destruction and reordering of 
a mosaic: ‘Their manner of acting is just as if one, when a beautiful likeness 
of a king has been constructed by some skillful artist out of precious jewels, 
should then take this likeness of the man all to pieces, should rearrange the 
gems, and so fit them together as to make them into the form of a dog or of 
a fox,’ while claiming that the mosaic of the dog was actually the intended 
portrait (Irenaeus 1995, 326 (I, 8)). The result is maintained by the Gnostics 
to be the true interpretation of biblical revelation, but in fact their system 
shows their attempt, ‘by violently drawing away from their proper 


connection, words, expressions, and parables whenever found, to adapt the 
oracles of God to their baseless fictions' (Irenaeus 1995, 326 (I, 8)). 

Irenaeus argues that the solution consists in recognizing that ‘Jesus who 
suffered for us, and who dwelt among us, is Himself the Word of God’ and 
in retaining intact, as a guide for biblical interpretation, the credal 
confessions, or 'rule of the truth', that Christians receive and affirm in 
baptism (Irenaeus 1995, 329—30 (I, 9)). Irenaeus then offers precisely such a 
creed, or rule of faith, grounded in confession of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit and ‘received from the apostles and their disciples’ by the Church 
throughout the world (Irenaeus 1995, 330 (I, 10)). 

Irenaeus is aware that the ‘elders, the disciples of the apostles’ (Irenaeus 
1997, 42), namely, bishops, have to be especially involved in times of 
controversy over the meaning of God’s revelation in Scripture. After all, 
even though Scripture is not esoteric, nonetheless the misinterpretation 
promoted by the Gnostics spread like wildfire. As a bishop, Irenaeus saw it 
his duty, and clearly the duty of other bishops as well, to preserve the truth 
of Scripture by combating the erroneous interpretation and promoting the 
true one. The Trinity has revealed the Trinity, but this revelation has to be 
secured against erroneous interpretations. Irenaeus might have been 
surprised by the scope of the crisis of the fourth century, but he would not 
have been surprised that the solution required authoritative councils of the 
Church’s bishops at which we find it proclaimed that the Son of God is 
‘begotten from the Father before all the ages, light from light, true God 
from true God, begotten not made, consubstantial with the Father’ and that 
the Holy Spirit must be ‘co-worshipped and co-glorified with Father and 
Son’ (Creed of Constantinople I; see Tanner 1990a, 24). 

The Spirit’s guidance of the Church in interpreting Scripture is assumed 
by Irenaeus. But of course the identity of the true Church has always been 
contested—as has the true leadership of the Church and, in certain regards, 
the books to be included in the proper canon of Scripture. In more recent 
times, the question of whether the Spirit inspired either the Scriptures or the 
Church’s interpretation of Scripture has been raised, especially in light of 
historical-critical biblical interpretation. For example, commenting on Matt. 
28:19, which, as we have seen, the fourth-century Fathers interpreted as a 
Trinitarian formula, the historical-critical exegetes W. D. Davies and Dale 
C. Allison conclude, ‘We see no developed Trinitarianism in the First 
Gospel. But certainly later interpreters found in the baptismal formulation 


an implicit equality among Father, Son, and Holy Spirit’ (Davies and 
Allison 2004, 686). Davies and Allison suggest that, instead, the Gospel of 
Matthew may simply mean that the Father has now willed to share *the one 
divine name' with Jesus and the Spirit (Davies and Allison 2004, 685). 
similarly, in Did the First Christians Worship Jesus? The New 
Testament Evidence, the biblical scholar James D. G. Dunn answers that, by 
and large, the first Christians did not worship Jesus. According to Dunn, the 
first Christians experienced a ‘sense of divine immanence in Spirit, Wisdom 
and Word...in and through Christ. He brought the divine presence into 
human experience more fully than had ever been the case before’ (Dunn 
2010, 151). But ‘by and large the first Christians did not worship Jesus as 
such’; instead they worshipped ‘God the Father’ (Dunn 2010, 150—151). 
Another biblical scholar, Larry Hurtado, holds that the worship of Jesus 
was in fact commonplace among the first Christians. While this may appear 
more hopeful for defending the pro-Nicene position, Hurtado explains 
further that ‘early Christian worship’ was 'characteristically *binitarian"" 
(Hurtado 1999, 95). On this view, the worship of the Holy Spirit as a 
distinct divine Person in the one God emerged only in post-scriptural times. 
Of course, historical-critical scholarship is not unified. Gordon Fee's 
exhaustive exegetical study God 5 Empowering Presence: The Holy Spirit 
in the Letters of Paul exemplifies scholarship that concludes that for the 
early Christians the Trinity had indeed revealed the Trinity. Fee argues both 
‘that Paul's understanding of God was functionally Trinitarian and that the 
distinctions between Father, Son, and Spirit were presuppositional for him" 
(Fee 1994, 839). Wesley Hill's Paul and the Trinity makes this same point. 
Even more importantly, however, the value of historical-critical 
scholarship does not mean that it can serve Christians as the only acceptable 
method in the interpretation of the Bible. After all, the very notion of a 
unified ‘Bible’, or a unified ‘New Testament’, is already a theological 
notion (see Ratzinger 2007, p. xvii). The books of the Bible exhibit an 
internal development, as older texts are interpreted in newer texts and as the 
whole is interpreted in light of Jesus. To see the unity of the whole Bible 
requires faith. The deeper meaning of the Old Testament revealed in Jesus 
also shows that ‘any human utterance of a certain weight contains more 
than the author may have been immediately aware of at the time... This 
"deeper value" pertains most of all to words that have matured in the course 
of faith-history' (Ratzinger 2007, pp. x1x—xx). This is due not to a merely 


human tradition, but to divine Providence guiding the development of the 
scriptural texts and ensuring the presence in them of deeper divine realities 
than the human authors are aware of. Three ‘speakers’ or ‘subjects’ are 
present in every biblical text: the human author(s) and editor(s), the 
community or people of God in which the text was written and canonized, 
and the Trinity who ‘is at the deepest level the one speaking’ (Ratzinger 
2007, p. xxi). 

Does this perspective mean that what the New Testament's original 
authors understood to be the meaning of their words can now be ignored? Is 
the Church free to develop their words along lines that they would reject, 
because they firmly intended the opposite? The answer is certainly no. 
Because the Church's exegetical practice must be grounded in trusting the 
Gospels (see Ratzinger 2007, p. xxi), we cannot neglect the historical- 
critical task of seeking to understand the New Testament in its original 
context. The doctrinal development that we find in the Church must take up 
the New Testament's teaching and understand it in ways that deepen, rather 
than distort or corrupt, the teaching. At the same time, the New Testament's 
teaching cannot itself be separated from the Church to which the New 
Testament testifies. Otherwise, historical research would bring in an a priori 
presumption that the outpouring of the Spirit and the establishment of 
Christ's Church for the faithful handing on of the gospel are historically 
unreal. 

It is for this reason that Vatican IIs Dogmatic Constitution on Divine 
Revelation, Dei Verbum, can state, on the one hand, that God 'sent his Son, 
the eternal Word who enlightens all humankind, to live among them and tell 
them about the inner life of God’ and that ‘the books of scripture teach 
firmly, faithfully and without error such truth as God, for the sake of our 
salvation, wished the biblical text to contain' (Tanner 1990b, 972, 976), and, 
on the other hand, that ‘there is growth in understanding of what is handed 
on, both the words and the realities they signify’ and that ‘a right 
understanding of the sacred texts demands attention...to the content and 
coherence of scripture as a whole, taking into account the whole church’s 
living tradition and the sense of perspective given by faith (analogiae fidei)’ 
(Tanner 1990b, 974, 976). It might seem that if the Trinity reveals the 
Trinity in the New Testament, then historical-critical scholarship could 
easily determine this fact to be true. At the same time, if it were so simple, 
then quite likely there never would have been any fourth-century 


controversies. Nor would there have been much of a need for the Holy 
Spirit to guide the community's remembrance of Christ. Put simply, it does 
not detract from Scripture's truth to hold that understanding Scripture will 
require time and will require the indwelling Holy Spirit guiding the Church 
in interpreting Jesus’ revelation of the Father: ‘I have yet many things to say 
to you, but you cannot bear them now. When the Spirit of truth comes, he 
will guide you into all the truth’ (John 16:12-13). 

Again, this does not mean that if we found that the New Testament 
rejects the doctrine that the Word or Son is fully divine along with the 
Father, then we could still hold such a doctrine as a ‘development’ of the 
New Testament. In this counter-factual case, the doctrine of the Trinity 
would be a corruption of the clear teaching of the New Testament. But as 
we have seen, the doctrine that the Word/Son and Spirit are fully divine 
along with the Father finds strong, if not unambiguous, support in the New 
Testament. Development of the New Testament teaching in a Trinitarian 
direction is not a corruption of the New Testament, because at least the 
seeds of the doctrine of Trinitarian monotheism are present in the New 
Testament. 

Therefore, the fact that we find disagreement among historical-critical 
scholars or among fourth-century Christians does not mean that the Trinity 
failed to reveal the Trinity or that the New Testament has failed to express 
this revelation accurately. Instead, such disagreement means that the Holy 
Spirit remains (and always was) needed for the revelation of the Trinity. 
The place in which this revelation will be known for what it is will be the 
Church of Christ. This is just what the New Testament itself teaches will be 
the case. The Trinity's revelation of the Trinity is inseparable from faith and 
from the Church. 

The biblical scholar Albert Vanhoye has remarked that ultimately 'the 
reading and the interpretation of the Bible should be done in an attitude of 
faith. As the Apostle Paul says, it is ^when we turn towards the Lord" in 
faith, that the “veil is lifted and the true meaning of Scripture appears" (cf. 
2 Cor. 3:16)' (Vanhoye 2008, 122). Vanhoye points out that this view was 
basic to the Fathers' understanding of scriptural interpretation. The Church 
cannot today contradict the consistent witness of the New Testament by (for 
example) imagining the doctrine ‘Hate your neighbour’ could be a 
development of the New Testament’s teaching ‘Love your neighbour’. The 
New Testament does not teach whatever the Church might want to say in a 


later epoch. But it remains the case that a biblical *text can say more than its 
author himself was capable of conceiving at the moment of writing it’ 
(Ratzinger 2008, 26). The original author's world-view is not determinative 
in every way. Divine revelation is mediated truthfully by Scripture's words, 
but the Spirit can show to the Church the deeper meaning of the divine 
author of Scripture’s words. Such development clarifies Scripture’s 
teaching, as distinct from negating what Scripture teaches. 


CONCLUSION 


I have paid attention to two main problems regarding divine revelation and 
the Trinity. First, the fact that the explicit doctrine of the Trinity was 
intensively contested in the fourth century may undermine confidence that 
the Trinity actually revealed the Trinity in and through Jesus Christ. A 
contested revelation hardly seems much of a revelation at all. Secondly, the 
pro-Trinitarian Fathers interpreted Scripture in a manner that lacked 
historical-critical tools. Historical-critical scholars generally do not find that 
the first Christians were Trinitarian in their worship. This point, too, poses a 
significant challenge to the notion of a Trinitarian revelation. After all, how 
could the Trinity have revealed the Trinity if some or many of the first 
Christians did not worship the Spirit (or even worship Jesus)? How could 
the Trinity have revealed the Trinity if some or many of the authors of the 
New Testament did not know about the Trinity? 

I argued in the first two sections of this chapter that the New Testament 
testimony is Trinitarian. Focusing on the Gospels of Matthew and John (and 
the Church Fathers' engagement with these texts), I tried to show that the 
New Testament testimony makes sense only in light of Trinitarian faith. If 
so, then it follows that doctrinal development confirms, even while 
enriching, what the New Testament itself teaches about the Trinity's 
revelation of the Trinity. Especially in the Gospel of John, furthermore, we 
find that the Trinity's self-revelation is expected to be ongoing. Although 
divine revelation closed after the death of the last apostle, the Holy Spirit in 
every age guides believers *into all the truth" (John 16:13) by taking what is 
Christ's and declaring it interiorly to believers. In the chapter's third 
section, therefore, I emphasized that the Spirit's revealing the Son of the 


Father does not become unnecessary once the New Testament has been 
written and canonically received by the Church. Doctrinal controversy 
reflects the fact that the scriptural testimony to divine revelation in Christ 
requires to be interpreted in the Spirit, so that the Church's understanding of 
God can be articulated in the Spirit in which Scripture was written. 

It follows that we should not be alarmed that historical-critical research 
by itself will not be able fully to track the Trinity's self-revelation. This does 
not mean that Scripture has failed in its task of communicating divine 
revelation. Without Scripture's testimony, which communicates the 
teachings of Jesus as understood in the Spirit by his apostles, we would be 
continually moving further and further away from the concrete, historical 
revelation of the Trinity. But the Holy Spirit, and not solely historical 
investigation into the meaning of the human authors of Scripture or of the 
councils of later centuries, plays a biblically warranted role in enabling us 
to receive the Trinity's revelation of the Trinity. 

The revelation of the Trinity is taught in Scripture as handed down in 
Tradition, thereby serving the constant revelatory presence of the ascended 
Christ and the Holy Spirit in producing Trinitarian faith. Put simply, the 
Holy Spirit reveals the Son, who reveals the Father, thereby calling us to 
share in the Trinitarian communion. The Trinity reveals the Trinity, both in 
the salvific events of Christ that (as recorded in Spirit-inspired Scripture) 
culminate in Pentecost, and in the ongoing work of the ascended Christ and 
his Spirit in actualizing and illuminating this Trinitarian revelation across 
the centuries. 

As Louis Bouyer comments, then, ‘If Christianity is true, God is no 
longer someone whose existence has been revealed to us by a number of 
clues, nor even someone of whom we have acquired a fairly profound 
knowledge by reflecting on these clues; God is henceforth someone who 
has spoken to us, who speaks to us today' (Bouyer 2018, 32). To understand 
the mode of God's revelatory speaking is to understand that the Father, Son, 
and Spirit are, both from the beginning and in every century, the active 
revelatory source of the Church's biblically grounded dogmatic confession 
of the holy Trinity. The Father, Son, and Spirit reveal themselves in Christ 
Jesus and through the outpouring of the Spirit, in what Gerald O'Collins 
calls ‘foundational’ revelation (O'Collins 2016, p. vin). The Trinity's 
revelation of the Trinity, having taken place in Jesus Christ, continues in all 
ages of the Church with the eschatological goal of drawing all humanity 


into the glorious and eternal life of God. Thus, in the words of Hans Urs 
von Balthasar, ‘The Word is fulfilled and continues to fulfil itself daily’ 
(Balthasar 1982, 495). 
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CHAPTER 9 


DIVINE REVELATION AND 
THE HOLY SPIRIT 


WILLIAM J. ABRAHAM 


DIVINE REVELATION 


IF we are to resolve the conundrum of divine revelation we need initially to 
identify what we mean by it and how it functions in debates about the 
Trinity. Consider this way forward. The concept of divine revelation is an 
epistemic concept. It refers to the manifestation, the unveiling, the 
appearing of God, in order to make known what is originally hidden or 
unavailable. Some have suggested that divine revelation has the opposite 
effect; it shatters all our claims to knowledge of God (Williams 1986). 
However, this is an incoherent claim that undermines the very idea of divine 
revelation by an exaggerated emphasis on the limits of what we can know 
about God. It develops a hyperscepticism by ignoring the cataphatic 
dimensions of our knowledge of God. A revelation that reveals only our 
ignorance of God may be useful hyperbolically to evoke proper humility 
before God and proper admission of fallibility before our neighbours. 
However, a merely apophatic account of divine revelation is strictly 
incoherent; it exploits one dimension of the reception of divine revelation at 
the cost of undermining its very meaning. Let us set this worry aside and 
move on to the next step. 


So, furthermore, the concept of revelation is a basic concept; while we 
can explore synonyms and nearby conceptual substitutes, these latter 
concepts belong in a network of concepts that hang together; they tend to be 
defined in terms that already presuppose the concept that is in need of 
elucidation. As such we learn the concept of revelation initially in everyday 
contexts that pick out examples of revelation. So Patrick Murphy removes 
his hat and reveals that he is bald; and Patricia Mulligan gives away a 
fortune to the poor and reveals that she is exceptionally rich. We then 
extend the usage to the divine and come to believe various propositions 
about God, that is, either about the nature of God or about the activity of 
God. 

We can even come to know the existence of God by means of divine 
revelation. Just as we can come to know that Murphy or Mulligan exist 
because they have revealed themselves to us, so too we can come to know 
God because God makes himself manifest to us by means of theophany, or 
by means of various actions that God may perform such as speaking 
directly to us, or, say, making various promises or calling us into this or that 
vocation (Menssen and Sullivan 2007). The standard procedure of first 
establishing the existence of God by means of natural theology or by 
general revelation in nature and then looking around for a special divine 
revelation in history to tell us what God is like is a deeply flawed exercise if 
it excludes the possibility of coming to know about the existence of God by 
means of special divine revelation. On the contrary, we can come to know 
the existence of God in, with, and through divine revelation, which also 
makes known his nature and will. This line of thinking can readily extend to 
coming to knowledge of the Trinity, in that, in all likelihood, it was in part 
the encounter with the presence and action of the Holy Spirit that led to the 
articulation of this doctrine in the first place (Abraham 2018, 43—44). To be 
sure, there are important conceptual and other considerations in play, but 
there is nothing intellectually odd about coming to know about the reality of 
the Holy Spirit by means of revelation brought about by the Holy Spirit. It 
is in and through divine revelation of the Trinity, a revelation that involved 
the action of the Holy Spirit, that we come to know of the reality and 
activity of the Holy Spirit. 

The crucial axiom in play here is that agents are made known by what 
they do. As an Agent, God makes known his existence, his nature, and his 
intentions and purposes by what he does. Furthermore, divine revelation is a 


polymorphous concept; agents reveal the relevant knowledge made 
available in, with, and through various acts that they perform. In this respect 
revelation is akin to other polymorphous concepts such as farming, 
teaching, and inspiration. Thus, a teacher teaches in, with, and through other 
acts of giving lectures, answering questions, setting exams, meeting to talk 
things over with the student, and the like. The action of teaching supervenes 
on these other identifiable actions. Likewise, God is revealed by his actions 
of creating and sustaining the world, by acting providentially, by his mighty 
acts in Israel, by speaking through prophets and apostles, by the incarnation 
of the Son in Jesus of Nazareth, by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost, and by the final consummation of all things in the eschaton and 
the life to come. Jews, Christians, and Muslims disagree on the range of 
actions to which they are committed; however, they share both the axioms 
noted here: as an Agent, God is revealed through what he does; and the 
revelation is enacted in, with, and through the actions they cite in their 
Scriptures, traditions, and theologies. For this reason, many theologians 
have been wary of basic conceptions of God, such as ‘Being’, or “Being 
beyond Being’, or ‘the Infinite’, or ‘the sum total of our ideals’, that do not 
fit these basic axioms (Fackenheim 1968, 161). 

Similar worries crop up in the application of the meta-attribute of 
simplicity, where essential concepts related to God as creator and redeemer 
(and thus as an Agent) have to be shoehorned into an alien philosophical 
agenda derived from Parmenides, Plotinus, and other Greek philosophers. 
Put differently, if the conventional doctrine of simplicity is true, then 
distinctions between the various actions by means of which God is revealed 
are merely true for us; they are not strictly true of God; thus, a yawning gap 
opens up between God and the revelation of God. The issues, while cast not 
in terms of revelation but in terms of the divine attributes, became pivotal in 
the medieval period and remain contested today. The critical issue for 
claims about divine revelation is that the deploying of a highly robust 
concept of simplicity to God requires extensive and highly artificial 
arguments to square any notion of divine revelation with the relevant 
philosophical categories used to depict the ultimate truth about God. To be 
sure, the disjunction between the God of the philosophers and the God of 
Scripture and revelation remains highly contested (Davies 2009, 139—157). 
However, repetition of error on this front remains a live option by way of 
prima facie rejoinder. 


As we seek to identify the place of the Holy Spirit in divine revelation, 
we need three crucial assumptions if we are to make progress. Let us 
assume, first, that God is made known through a rich catalogue of actions 
that stretch across creation, the history of Israel, the coming of Jesus Christ, 
the life and ministry of the Church, and in the personal lives of believers. In 
classical terms revelation has been usefully classified in terms of general 
revelation in creation and conscience, special revelation in Israel, extra- 
special revelation in Christ, person-relative revelation to believers, and full 
and final revelation in the life to come. As we proceed, we shall identify 
within this catalogue those sites of divine revelation where we may find 
salient scope for the work of the Holy Spirit. 

Let us further assume, secondly, that unless we specify the actions 
through which God is revealed, we have an exceptionally underdeveloped 
account of divine revelation. While theologians often speak very generally 
of divine action, general talk about divine actions says next to nothing until 
we spell out the action-verbs that we have in mind. The reason for this is 
quite simple: the concept of action, like the concept of event or thing, is a 
radically open concept; efforts to spell out the necessary and sufficient 
conditions of action have failed despite valiant efforts to secure the relevant 
conditions (Abraham 2017, 96—108). Moreover, even if we had an accurate 
account of the necessary and sufficient conditions for divine action, these 
would be so broad that they would still tell us next to nothing about God. 
Typically, intentionality is taken as the necessary and sufficient condition of 
action; yet as applied to God, this would only mean that every action of 
God is intentional; it would do nothing to differentiate between, say, 
creation and redemption. So we need to look carefully at the actual actions 
assigned to the Holy Spirit in divine revelation in order to get a grip of what 
is at stake. It may well be that at this level the tradition operates in an ad 
hoc fashion that offers little hope of achieving a well-rounded, coherent 
analysis. 

Finally, let us assume, thirdly, that while any action assigned to the 
individual Persons in the Trinity can never be severed from the active 
agency of the other two Persons, it is appropriate to attribute some actions 
rather than others to this or that Person in the Trinity. For example, while it 
is the Son who gives his life for the redemption of the world, this self- 
offering of the Son does not take place without concomitant action of the 
Father and the Spirit. Thus, we find in the Book of Hebrews that the Son 


offered himself up as a sacrifice for the sins of the world by a mighty act of 
the Holy Spirit (Hebrews 9:14). The obvious motivation for this 
interpretative rule is that it is essential to preserve the unity of God even as 
we appropriate characteristic actions to the different Persons of the Trinity. 


A SCHEMA FOR IDENTIFYING THE CRUCIAL 
ISSUES 


Consider the following schema of divine revelation as a way to organize our 
exploration. To begin, there is the reality of divine revelation. Given this 
proposition, we can posit that the activity of the Holy Spirit may appear in 
our account of the origination of divine revelation, its proper identification 
by the human subject, the proper initial response to it, its transmission to 
other subjects, its preservation, the proper interpretation of its content 
across time, the apt elucidation of its content, say, in terms of doctrine, and 
the proper response to it as transmitted and preserved. In order to focus our 
inquiry further, let us initially consider the potential role of the Holy Spirit 
in the cases of general and special revelation. For general revelation let us 
take the revelation of God in creation; and for special revelation let us take 
as paradigm cases the revelation of God in the Exodus from Egypt and the 
events at Sinai. These have long been taken as foundational for Jewish and 
Christian faith and theology. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL REVELATION 


In the case of general revelation, Paul’s claims in Romans have been central 
in the discussion: 


For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and wickedness of 
those who by their wickedness suppress the truth. For what can be known about God is plain 
to them, because God has shown it to them. Ever since the creation of the world his eternal 
power and divine nature, invisible though they are, have been understood and seen through 
the things he has made. So, they are without excuse; for though they knew God they did not 
honor him or give thanks to him, but they became futile in their thinking, and their senseless 
minds were darkened. Claiming to be wise, they became fools, and they exchanged the 


glory of the immortal God for images resembling a mortal human being or birds or four- 
footed animals or reptiles. 
(Rom. 1:18-22) 


The claim here is not that certain truths about God (his eternal power and 
divine nature) are available by means of natural theology conceived as 
inference from observable data, but that these truths have been understood 
and seen in the things God has made. The contrast between seeing and 
inferring is crucial here. The relevant truths are universally available and 
thus not just available to those who can make inferential arguments. They 
are also plain, shown by God, so that those who reject them are without 
excuse. They know the relevant truth but suppress it and are thus subject to 
divine judgement, which takes the form of being handed over to their own 
erroneous musings and corrupt passions, resulting in a rich catalogue of 
evil. Even then they know that they deserve judgement (‘They know that 
they deserve to die"), but they applaud rather than condemn the evil actions 
of others. 

It is clear from this that revelation is an achievement verb; like winning 
a race it entails the recognition of divine revelation on the part of its 
intended receivers. One can only be said to have won a race if one comes in 
first; likewise, one can only be said to have revealed something if in fact it 
was received as conveying revelation by the intended recipient. Equally, it 
is clear that rejecting the truth has dire consequences; it leads to theological 
falsehood; and it results in divine judgement that takes the form of a 
debased mind where one sinks deeper into immorality and falsehood. Yet 
there is no differentiation within the Godhead as to the source of divine 
revelation. Moreover, the recognition of divine revelation is surely best read 
here as involving an entirely natural capacity that requires no special action 
of God beyond the activity of God generally in creation for it to be 
sufficient for intellectual responsibility. 

Similar considerations apply to the revelation in the Exodus and at Sinai. 
For present purposes, I shall assume that the current biblical texts should 
not be dismissed as mere projections back into the past and that they 
transmit significant theological judgements relative to our quarry 
(Unterman 2017, pp. xx—xx1). While the Israelites, not least because of their 
suffering and trauma at the hands of pharaoh, readily succumb to scepticism 
and despair (Exod. 5), the promise of God to Moses is that everybody will 
know after the events of liberation from Egypt that God is indeed the God 


who has appeared to their ancestors. “Thus the Lord saved Israel that day 
from the Egyptians; and Israel saw the Egyptians dead on the seashore. 
Israel saw the great work that the Lord did against the Egyptians. So, the 
people believed in the Lord and in his servant Moses’ (Exod. 14:30-31). 
Moreover, Jethro, the priest of Midian and an outsider to the faith of Israel, 
heard of all that God had done for Moses and for his people Israel, how the 
Lord had brought Israel out of Egypt (Exod. 18:1). Prima facie, Jethro has 
come to know what God has done as a matter of testimony. Similar 
conclusions apply to the case of the revelation of God at Sinai. To be sure, 
there is the startling episode of the apostasy of Aaron and the people that 
follows, but this assumes rather than disconfirms the claim that the 
Israelites had the capacity to recognize the original revelation that initially 
led to their ready consent to obey Moses and the divine revelation he 
mediated (Exod. 24:3). Apostasy presupposes prior recognition of reception 
of divine revelation. Even so, there 1s no indication that some kind of extra 
divine action, say, of the Holy Spirit, is necessary for the identification of 
divine revelation. 

To be sure, there is more to divine revelation than the liberation from 
Egypt and the giving of the law at Sinai. There are the appearances of God 
to Moses in the incident of the burning bush, in the theophany at Sinai, and 
in the instances of divine speaking represented by promise and command. 
We possess more here, of course, than simply the mighty acts of God in 
history beloved of mid-twentieth-century theologies. Moreover, divine 
speaking is not just a happy addition; it is through the speech acts of God 
that the specifics of divine action are identified and the intentions made 
known in terms of the covenant-making and covenant-keeping of God. 
However, there 1s no need to posit initially some special action of God the 
Spirit, not least because the construal of the Holy Spirit as a distinct Person 
of the Godhead makes no sense, historically speaking. Similar 
considerations pertain to the recognition of divine encounter and divine 
speaking on the part of the prophets of Israel as it applies to themselves and 
as it applies to the recognition and reception of the divine revelation given 
to the prophets; and as, say, confirmed by divine judgement and providence 
in the history of Israel in the exile and the restoration of the temple. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF SPECIAL 
REVELATION 


It is very plausible to apply the same principle to the transmission and 
preservation of divine revelation after their identification and initial 
reception by their recipients. Transmission and preservation begin with 
testimony and their reception and then move to their further transmission 
and preservation in oral tradition, liturgical practices, festivals, celebrations, 
ritual actions, and written forms. The manifold media of transmission and 
preservation across the generations are crucial at this point. The primary 
actions involved are surely best initially described in terms of natural 
human capacities, capacities which of course are created and sustained by 
God. We can also naturally speak of significant assistance furnished to 
achieve the purposes relative to divine revelation. However, it is fascinating 
to see how quickly the focus shifts to the crucial place of written documents 
and oral transmission as the pivotal media of transmission. The crucial 
initial development of this tendency may well have begun when Jewish 
sages began to explore how best to understand the origin and nature of the 
written canonical materials that had emerged over time (Kugel 1997, 17— 
18). 

Certainly, we then begin to find a heavy emphasis on divine assistance 
expressed in terms of divine speaking and divine inspiration. The origins of 
the sacred texts are understood not so much in terms of human production 
but in terms of divine authorship. In turn a new ontology of Scripture with 
radical consequences for the interpretation of the sacred texts of Israel 
begins to develop. Thus, they are read as a single corpus of divine writing 
where a text in one place can be used to interpret a text in another place. 
Equally, the texts taken together are seen as necessarily consistent with each 
other and as true in virtue of their divine authorship. The idea of divine 
dictation is lurking in the wings waiting to be exploited. A quest for 
absolute reliability, expressed later in time in terms of infallibility and 
inerrancy, is clearly a motivating factor here. Perhaps there is also a natural 
shift to lift one kind of divine revelation, that of speaking to the prophets, 
and apply it now to the written word that is held to be the crucial media of 
transmission and preservation. 


At his point, we are drifting into the conviction that divine revelation 
cannot be transmitted and preserved by human action but by divine action 
understood in very robust terms as divine inspiration. Ordinary human 
capacities are not to be trusted; we need a whole new network of divine 
actions to secure reliability. Queries about the possible relation between the 
divine and the human will naturally arise. However, if this line of thought is 
to be secured, then the prior acts of recognition of divine revelation and the 
oral testimony, which are needed to share these acts with others across 
space and time, will either have to be ignored or be drawn into the orbit of 
divine inspiration as well. Initially, neither option seems to have been 
pursued with any seriousness. For the moment, we can repeat the initial 
observation: even if the written record of divine revelation is secured by 
special divine inspiration, the recognition that this is the case remains a 
matter for the exercise of natural human capacities. 


ExTRA-SPECIAL REVELATION 


By the time we get to Christian claims about revelation in Jesus Christ, we 
see the beginnings of an intellectual revolution, a revolution that leads to 
the attribution of various actions related to divine revelation to the Holy 
Spirit and to the development of the doctrine of the Trinity. The possible 
sources of such developments in post-exilic Judaism lie behind the limits of 
this chapter (Levison 1997). Our concern here is to note especially the way 
in which references to the Holy Spirit begin to show up in the 
neighbourhood of claims about divine revelation. These in turn pave the 
way for the development of Trinitarian theology, where the Holy Spirit is 
identified as a Person in the Godhead, and a doctrine of appropriation, 
where certain divine acts are taken to be more appropriate for each of the 
Persons of the Trinity. Typically, creation is appropriated to the Father, 
redemption to the Son, and sanctification to the Holy Spirit. 

At this point we can take up the place of the life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus of Nazareth, the paradigm case of extra-special divine revelation I 
mentioned earlier. As with the Exodus from Egypt and the events at Sinai, 
let us assume that this nexus of events provides crucial access to the nature 
and purposes of God. Expressed more specifically and formally, let us say 


that God is revealed in the person and work of Christ, that is, in incarnation 
and atonement. We can note immediately that the witness to these actions 
are cast in part in terms of the activity of the Holy Spirit and thus the Holy 
Spirit is intimately involved in the origination of the revelation given in the 
Son. Thus, the conception, the baptism, the ministry, the death, and the 
resurrection are all described as being made possible by the action of the 
Holy Spirit (Congar 1983, 15-19). The action of the Holy Spirit is a 
necessary but not sufficient condition of the revelation given in the Son. 

Similar observations apply to the recognition and reception of the divine 
revelation. Thus, the believer is drawn to the Father through the Son by the 
work of the Spirit. The Holy Spirit convicts the world of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgement (John 16:8). The believer confesses Jesus 
as Lord, through the working of the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. 12:3). The Holy 
Spirit works within the human heart to sanctify believers (2Thess. 2:13—14), 
the Holy Spirit enables the believer to pray aright (Rom. 8:26), and the 
inner witness of the Holy Spirit brings assurance of the love of God and of a 
new status as an adopted child of God (Rom. 8:15-17). 

The work of the Holy Spirit is also noted in the promises given to the 
disciples to lead them into the truth about Jesus after his death and 
resurrection. Here we see the role of the Holy Spirit in securing an accurate 
rendering and interpretation of Jesus, something which was not apt prior to 
the cross and resurrection (John 16:13). Presumably, as we find in the 
synoptic tradition, the disciples were too preoccupied in coming to terms 
with the surprising elements in the life and teaching of Jesus that did not fit 
with their prior expectations, which needed to be reworked before they 
could begin to see what was really at stake. We also encounter claims about 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 15:28), a 
theme that in time comes to be applied to later ecumenical councils even 
though the number of such councils is contested in disputes between East 
and West. It is surely natural to look upon these councils as charismatic 
events in the life of the Church. We should also note that the promise of the 
Holy Spirit as it relates to divine revelation involved the giving of the very 
words that they would need when they faced interrogation at the hands of 
the authorities (Luke 12:12). In this case, we have an example of person- 
relative divine revelation tied to their contingent situation. rather than 
Church-relative revelation related to the foundational events of salvation 
and special revelation. The ready embrace of the former would naturally fit 


into a doctrine of divine providence. The embrace of the latter fits naturally 
with the conviction that it would be odd in the extreme to have the kind of 
decisive revelation given in Christ left to merely human initiative and 
ingenuity. 

As to the preservation of divine revelation, while it can be made 
available in testimony, preaching, sacramental practice, credal reflection, 
and the like, Christians clearly take their cue from the Jewish tradition and 
in time readily turn to Scripture as the primary means of the transmission 
and preservation of divine revelation over time. The crucial difference is 
that the production of Scripture is now readily ascribed to the activity of the 
Holy Spirit, understood by way of various metaphors and analogies (Sanday 
1901, 28—32). It 1s not sufficiently recognized how readily Scripture was 
seen as being divinely dictated, the action that is applied both to Scripture 
and to the oral tradition which is carried in the bosom of the Church 
(Denzinger 2012, 1546). In the latter case, we encounter clear echoes if not 
an extension of the earlier Jewish tradition which insisted on the importance 
of both Scripture and oral tradition now enshrined in written texts. In the 
early stages of the Christian version of this move, it is not clear whether the 
oral tradition is a separate source of divine revelation or whether it is to 
operate as a hermeneutical norm for understanding Scripture and 
elucidating its theological implications. The debate was taken up by the 
Reformers who rejected the need for oral tradition; everything essential for 
salvation was given in Scripture. In Catholicism the issue was not resolved 
until Vatican II, where Scripture became the decisive location of divine 
revelation and all forms of tradition were reworked to operate as a 
hermeneutical norm subject to the final adjudication of the Pope on matters 
of faith and morals (Denzinger 2012, 920—924). 


THE SHIFT TO DEEPER EPISTEMOLOGICAL 
REFLECTION 


It is patently clear that deep epistemological queries have come front and 
centre in debates about divine revelation. Within these, the problem of how 
to identify the canon of Scripture was especially pressing. Catholics looked 
to the work of the Spirit in guiding the Church. Protestants like Calvin 


argued that the proper warrant was the inner witness of the Holy Spirit; only 
in this way could one be sure that one had access to the special revelation 
that was crucial to the intellectual and spiritual welfare of the Church. 
Human testimony or human arguments were considered unreliable. Even 
so, at least one notable theologian eschewed any appeal to the Holy Spirit in 
securing access to divine revelation. After reviewing this option, we shall 
look at two figures who gave a prominent place to the work of the Holy 
Spirit in their epistemology of theology. Beyond that we can conclude by 
identifying significant issues for further research. 

Wolfhart Pannenberg argued that the truth enshrined in divine revelation 
is available to historical reason as a matter of principle; otherwise theology 
cannot meet the crippling objection that faith is really a matter of subjective 
decision. All one needs to gain access to divine revelation is ‘the normal 
equipment of knowing' (Pannenberg 1968, 135). So it looks as if there is no 
need for any 'special' activity of the Holy Spirit in securing the truth of 
divine revelation. Any appeal to the work of the Holy Spirit, it is said, 
entails that divine revelation is only accessible to those who are subject to 
the relevant action of the Holy Spirit, say, the giving of eyes to see what is 
revealed of God in history. This is much too limiting a move, it is thought, 
if one wants to speak authentically to those outside the circle of faith. It is a 
capitulation to subjectivism. 

There are three serious objections to this proposal. First, Pannenberg in 
fact allows for the work of the Holy Spirit in coming to believe in divine 
revelation. He insists, however, that the criterion, say, for the truth that 
Jesus is Saviour is the proleptic appearance in history of the end of history; 
it is not the work of the Holy Spirit but the events of Jesus appearing and 
his resurrection from the dead. With this distinction in place, he thinks he 
can retain a view of the truth of divine revelation that 1s objectively the case 
while still allowing for the work of the Holy Spirit in perceiving what is the 
case about Jesus. However, aside from other objections that note the crucial 
place that faith is playing in identifying historical events as divine 
revelation (Holwerda 1983), the initial problem is that the work of the Holy 
Spirit is crucial in perceiving the relevant events as divine revelation. The 
work of the Holy Spirit is still a necessary condition for having access to 
the truth of divine revelation given in events in history. Pannenberg is here 
confusing an account of the semantics of truth claims (they depict the 
reality identified in their propositional content), which requires discussion 


of the various options in this domain, with the quite different task of the 
epistemology of theology (actually securing the truth claims as depicting 
reality), which requires the capacity to recognize the relevant divine action 
involved. 

Secondly, let us suppose that the work of the Holy Spirit is involved in 
the recognition of divine revelation, the universal accessibility to special 
revelation can be secured by the universal provision of the relevant action 
of the Holy Spirit. To be sure, this may not be acknowledged by those who 
claim to recognize divine revelation; however, the Holy Spirit can still be at 
work universally in this case without the human agent knowing this. It is 
sufficient to recognize the relevant special revelation; there is no need to 
recognize the second-order action of the Holy Spirit which makes such 
recognition possible. My dog Sophie knows I have entered the room and 
she makes that clear by her visible appearance and action, but she has no 
second-order account of how such first-order knowledge is secured. I can 
recognize from afar what human agents are doing (they are fixing a leaky 
roof) without noticing that I am dependent on my sight and on my glasses 
to do so. The standard way to capture this theologically is to speak of 
universal prevenient grace, that is, the grace that comes before and enables 
the human agent to see what they could not see without such grace. On this 
reading, our ‘natural’ ways of knowing are in reality ‘supernatural’, that is, 
suffused with the hidden effects of prevenient grace. 

Mention of grace leads naturally into the third problem that arises in 
Pannenberg's position. The consensus in the Western Christian tradition is 
that seeing and believing are never merely natural acts of the human agent; 
they are always made possible by the grace of God, identified in terms of 
the work of the Holy Spirit. ‘No one can say Jesus is Lord except by the 
Holy Spirit? (1 Cor. 12:13). The deep motivation behind this move is 
soteriological; we are saved by grace, rather than by works; to say 
otherwise is to take credit or to make salvation a matter of merit. Even to 
claim that the initial act of recognizing, say, the identity of Jesus Christ as 
Saviour is a natural act devoid of grace is to open the door to the possibility 
of pride, merit, credit, and justification by our works. This claim runs so 
deep in the Western tradition that Pannenberg's proposal has essentially 
fallen on deaf ears. 

Pannenberg's position was developed in explicit reaction to the work of 
Karl Barth, whose radical rejection of any appeal to natural theology is 


grounded in his doctrine of grace. Thus, in his famous riposte to Emil 
Brunner, Barth refused to allow any point of contact within the sinner 
which would provide a platform for any human effort to rise by means of 
argument or by means of our normal cognitive equipment to the God and 
Father of Jesus Christ (Barth 1946). Despite his strange attempt to derive 
the doctrine of the Trinity from the concept of revelation (there is the 
revealer, the content of revelation, and the revealedness—a claim that 
would appear to be a matter merely of human conceptual analysis but is in 
fact a residue from Hegelian philosophical theology), the whole thrust of 
his theology is to reject any and every effort to attain to knowledge of God 
other than through the grace of God working at every level in the giving, 
recognition, and reception of divine revelation. We see here the perennial 
tendency in the West to collapse the work of the Holy Spirit into the 
concept and work of grace; however, once we make the obvious conceptual 
adjustments, it is fair to read Barth as providing a theological rationale for 
rejecting the claim that human agents can naturally identify, much less 
properly respond to, divine revelation. 

The deeper underlying rationale for this line of argument stems from 
Western conceptions of original sin that go back to the arguments of 
Augustine against Pelagius. One might capture the crucial issue in this way. 
Even if human agents have the capacity to identify and respond to divine 
revelation, there is a gap between having that capacity and the actual 
exercise of that capacity. It matters not a whit what human capacity may be 
necessary, whether it be the capacity to recognize divine revelation, or to 
assent to divine revelation, or to move from assent to trust in divine 
revelation; none of these human capacities are sufficient for actual 
recognition, assent, or trust. The capacity is, of course, itself secured by 
divine grace; it is a gift of prevenient grace. However, a further concurrent 
action of God (of grace, of the Holy Spirit, and the like) is necessary for the 
relevant human action to occur. Otherwise, human beings can claim credit 
for what they do. This is where the received reception of Augustine stands. 
Inevitably, then, the question arises as to whether God performs the relevant 
concurrent action only to some; the empirical evidence clearly suggests that 
at least in this life he does not give it to all even if he wills the salvation of 
all. So now, deep worries arise as to whether God really wills the salvation 
of all (1 Tim. 2:4); and whether God is responsible because of acts of 
omission for the damnation of the sinner (Molina 1998, 139). 


Once the late Augustine's position becomes the settled consensus in the 
West, the debate quickly expands into the labyrinthine exploration of 
predestination and reprobation. Even though massive efforts have been 
made in the West to blunt the unwelcome consequences of these notions, 
theologians continue to hold to the priority of grace over freedom. They 
will readily jettison freedom in order to retain the doctrine that grace is 
needed to make the transition from unbelief to belief, from unfaith to faith. 
This in part explains the tendency to substitute the language of grace for the 
language of the work of the Spirit. It is not surprising in these 
circumstances that we find little explicit treatment of the relation between 
divine revelation and the work of the Holy Spirit. Perhaps this is our fate 
until we get beyond the legacy of Augustine on freedom and grace and until 
we have at our disposal much more comprehensive accounts of the Person 
and manifold works of the Holy Spirit. 

One figure who has sought to recover the work of the Holy Spirit over 
against generic talk about grace in his treatment of knowledge of God can 
be found in the fertile work of Alvin Plantinga. Plantinga sees his work as a 
fresh reiteration of the Reformed tradition even as he draws generously on 
the work of Thomas Aquinas. This aspect of his work shows up 
prominently in his account of the inner witness of the Holy Spirit in coming 
to knowledge of God. 

A point of entry to Plantinga's account of the work of the Spirit is 
vividly visible in his suggestion that someone might come to believe that 
the great truths of the Gospel are true because they are causally produced in 
him by the inner witness of the Holy Spirit. Given the Fall, God has 
inaugurated a threefold process for providing information about the scheme 
of salvation made available for us. First, he has arranged for the production 
of Scripture as its principal author. Secondly, through the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the human heart 'Christians come to grasp, believe, accept, 
endorse, and rejoice in the truth of the great things of the gospel’ (Plantinga 
2000, 244). Thirdly, by means of the Spirit, the believer, unlike the devils 
who believe and know the great truths of the gospel, *is heartily grateful to 
the Lord for it, and loves him on this account' (Plantinga 2000, 244). There 
is a sealing of the Holy Spirit whereby believers accept the proffered gift 
and commit themselves to the Lord, to conforming their lives to his will, to 
living lives of gratitude. As a result of this process the believer will be 
justified in what she believes, that is, there is nothing contrary to her 


epistemic or other duty in so believing. In addition, the beliefs in question 
will be internally and externally rational and will possess warrant. 

It is inappropriate here to enter into a full-scale assessment of 
Plantinga's account of epistemology as applied to the epistemology of 
theology. It is a jewel of contemporary philosophy. However, it suffices 
here to note that he has gone way beyond the Pauline teaching on the inner 
witness of the Holy Spirit which speaks of the believer's sense of being a 
child of God, adopted into the family of God through repentance and faith. 
Plantinga has effectively folded the inner witness of the Holy Spirit into a 
traditionalist account of the divine authorship of Scripture and into other 
actions of the Holy Spirit, most notably, that of being sealed by the Holy 
Spirit. His musings on these topics are a bold synthesis of what is old and 
what is new; they require extended theological assessment divorced from 
Plantinga's highly debatable if popular epistemological theorizing. They are 
too schematic and underdeveloped to advance the discussion on the relation 
between the activity of the Holy Spirit and divine revelation. In reality, 
beyond his negative comments on John Locke on divine revelation, the 
notion of revelation plays no substantial role in his account of knowledge of 
God. It has effectively been replaced by a standard, unexamined account of 
the production of Scripture. 


CONCLUSION 


My aim in the previous section has been to indicate how prominent 
accounts of the work of the Holy Spirit make clear that the relation between 
the activity of the Holy Spirit and divine revelation do scant justice to the 
range of issues that need attention. They do little to help us sort through 
how the work of the Holy Spirit can be related to the many aspects of divine 
revelation deliberately laid out in the schema developed earlier. We need 
much more work on the activity of the Holy Spirit as it relates to divine 
revelation in its origination, its proper identification, its preservation, its 
interpretation, its apt elucidation, and the proper response to it as 
transmitted and preserved. What we have to date is scattered commentary— 
much of it utterly insightful and invaluable—on various aspects of this 


range of topics. Perhaps this kind of ad hoc commentary is the best we can 
hope for in theology proper. 

If we are to make progress, then I suggest that the following are three 
areas for future clarification and critical reflection. First, we need a 
carefully articulated taxonomy of all the actions predicated of the Holy 
Spirit in Scripture and the traditions of the Church that have reflected on 
them. We need to eschew the temptation to drop into grand talk about 
divine action. generally and into generic talk about divine grace in 
particular. On the latter front, it would help if we could get beyond the 
roadblock set up by those who think that there is no solution to the problem 
of grace and freedom. This shift in perspective will require a relook at the 
language of causation and action as predicated of the Holy Spirit, and it will 
require an elimination of the obsession with merit and credit that have so 
long bedevilled the discussion. 

Secondly, we need a fresh look at the doctrine of both the unity of divine 
action of the Trinity ad extra and the diversity of the divine action of the 
Persons of the Trinity ad extra in the doctrine of appropriations. The issue 
was classically identified in a remarkable suggestion made but not 
developed by Gregory of Nyssa: 


Rather does every operation which extends from God to creation and is designated 
according to our different conceptions of it have its origin in the Father, proceed through the 
Son, and reach its completion in the Holy Spirit. It is for this reason that the word for the 
operation is not divided among the persons involved. For the action of each in any matter is 
not separate and individualized. But whatever occurs...occurs through the Three Persons, 
and is not three separate things. 

(Gregory of Nyssa 1954, 262) 


This is fine as far as there is no division or separation in the actions of the 
Three Persons in the Godhead; however, it says nothing about the 
distinctions that are articulated in any serious doctrine of appropriations. We 
have here merely the first word; we are nowhere near the last or even 
penultimate word. We can distinguish between x and y without separating x 
from y, as we have long done in the relation between justification and 
sanctification. So we can still distinguish the action of the Holy Spirit 
without abandoning divine unity in action. 

Thirdly, once we have in hand an account of the appropriate actions of 
the Holy Spirit, it will be natural to reread the whole of the tradition, 
including the biblical traditions, and reidentify the relevant divine action in 


terms of the action of the Holy Spirit. This does not mean anachronistically 
reading back later doctrinal developments into the text; it is simply a matter 
of re-receiving past descriptions of divine action in terms of the new 
insights available to us. Hence we can begin with an initial, historic-centric 
reading of the narrative of divine action and update it with a second, 
enriched account of the narrative of divine action. 

It may well be that in the end we do not have the conceptual or 
intellectual resources to make any further progress. We may have to rest 
content with ad hoc commentary and various negative constraints on our 
discourse. It is fascinating that the appropriate action of the Holy Spirit 
most often related to divine revelation specifies speaking to the prophets 
and the inspiration of Scripture as the relevant actions. This stands in stark 
contrast to the action of the Holy Spirit in sanctification. Perhaps there are 
ways to connect the appropriate action of the Holy Spirit to, say, the 
identification of the Holy Spirit with love; but prima facie this gets us 
nowhere in thinking of the Holy Spirit in relation to divine revelation. At 
this stage, we even run the risk of building theological castles in the air. 
However, it would be premature to say that we are here confronted afresh 
with the apophatic dimensions of our knowledge of the inner life of the 
Trinity. It is a joy to see the doctrine of divine revelation being taken up 
with such gusto in contemporary philosophy and theology; the barren days 
of scepticism are now behind us; the last thing we need is to make too much 
of our limitations at this point in the discussion. So, onward and upward. 
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CHAPTER 10 


CHRISTOLOGY AND 
REVELATION 


GILBERT NARCISSE OP 


CHRISTOLOGY, REVELATION, AND 
PLENITUDE 


CHRISTIAN plenitude, or fullness, is to be found everywhere in Scripture, 
especially in the Gospel of John and the letters of Paul (Eph. 3:19; 4:13; 
Col. 1:19; 2:9). We also find the notion of plenitude in Tradition, especially 
in Irenaeus and his iteration of the Pauline theme of recapitulation, and 
likewise in many of the Fathers of the Church, such as Justin and Clement 
of Alexandria, who claimed that culture is fulfilled by Christ. 

The language of fullness is striking in St Thomas' Christology, 
especially in his Commentary on the Gospel of St John (Thomas Aquinas 
1980). When he comments on the verse in John 1:14, ‘full of grace and 
truth', he clearly highlights the tight connection between Christology and 
Revelation. 

Among contemporary theologians, Hans Urs von Balthasar lays out the 
biblical theme of ‘glory’, which may be another way of saying ‘plenitude’ 
(Balthasar 2009). But he interprets this glory in relation to the cross, so as 
to avoid any gnostic reduction. The soteriology of the cross of Christ is set 
in opposition to every kind of gnosis for which salvation is primarily an 


esoteric knowledge which is the prerogative of a handful of privileged 
initiates. Presuming that one can narrow salvation down to a secret shared 
by an elite leads to thinking one can know better than God, that is, to setting 
oneself above God. Here, ‘pseudo-gnosis’ and ‘pseudo-pleroma’ are 
correlatives. 

This ancient gnosis incessantly turns up in every kind of science and 
belief, in anti-Christian spiritualism, in the New Age movement, and more 
recently in the rhapsodies of the transhumanists. Christian plenitude is not a 
pure gnosis for refined souls. It is salvation and knowledge for sinners; it is 
the mercy of God for all. 

There are many other possible points of reference: in the orthodox 
theological tradition, so coloured by the inexhaustible mystery of the 
Transfiguration; in diverse Christian confessions, when the Protestant, with 
his idea of sola scriptura, affirms the central and unsurpassable place of 
Christ. Here, the fullness of Scripture and its authority are the exclusive 
guarantors of the fullness of Christ, but it is necessary to verify them. 

Christ occupies centre stage in every Christian theology of Revelation. 
This tracks the logic of Scripture, which maintains an extraordinary 
‘Christological focus’. The Old Testament never dares to give such a 
position to a ‘man’, even a man inspired by God, like the prophets. In the 
New Testament, everything is organized around Christ. Christ is unique and 
surpasses all the outstanding characters of the Old Testament, but also 
bestrides John the Baptist and stands well above his own disciples. 

By direct implication, the Virgin Mary also occupies a unique place in 
Scripture. Tradition crystallizes these Christological, Mariological, and 
ecclesiological dimensions of Revelation in defending the paradoxical title 
‘Mother of God’ (theotokos). One thereby preserves many truths which 
depend on this: the identity of Jesus as true God and true man, the (Marial) 
reality of the flesh of Jesus; a certain idea of the transmission of this 
plenitude by the Tradition and the authority of the Church. 

Finally, in our own times Karl Rahner and others have often deployed 
the theme of plenitude in order to justify one kind of ‘theological 
pluralism’, firstly, within Christian theology, and then later on in the subtle 
problems of interreligious dialogue. Christ would then be a plenitude so 
inexhaustible that he is accessible by many different and indeed 
irreconcilable theological paths, paths which are united by faith and charity. 
The first result is to have not just one but a multiplicity of Christian 


theologies within the heart of Catholic theology; this will expand, secondly, 
to an ecumenical variety of Protestant and Orthodox positions, and 
ultimately position us to appreciate the soteriological value of the different 
religions (see Rahner 1993). 

We need to appreciate the inner diversity of ‘theological pluralism’: all 
the more so since pluralists often set themselves against theologies which 
base themselves on Scripture read within the Tradition. The so-called 
contextual method, which is pluralist because of the inexhaustible plurality 
of human contexts, ensures the relevance and power of Christology as a 
whole. For some, all the authentic Christology of the future will necessarily 
be interreligious. This position is asking to be problematized in so many 
Ways. 

As a result, it is not enough to define the content of Christian plenitude. 
It is also necessary to reflect on what, yesterday and today, has been our 
access to its spiritual, salvific, existential, and intellectual fecundity. 

Revelation, Christology, and plenitude are connected concepts. It is 
necessary to refine them in three directions: 


* the content of the fullness of Revelation; 
* Christian knowledge of the plenitude of Revelation; 
* the plenitude of Revelation in human history. 


THE CONTENT OF THE PLENITUDE OF 
REVELATION 


The Second Vatican Council articulated the fullness of the Revelation in 
Christ in the Dogmatic Constitution Dei Verbum. The working draft was 
called *On Revelation'. Finally, instead of the abstract concept of 
‘revelation’, they preferred to call it ‘The Word of God’. 

The Latin text put the first two words of the Constitution's title in capital 
letters: Dei Verbum. ^n equilibrium is thus created between the general 
expression ‘word of God’, which the Old Testament fills with possibilities, 
and the Word of God, meaning the personal Wisdom of God, the Son, the 


Word of God, the One who himself contains the fullness of Revelation. One 
thus affirms a depth of being and an economic breadth. 
Dei Verbum expresses this Christological fullness: 


By this Revelation then, the deepest truth about God and the salvation of man shines out for 
our sake in Christ, who is both the mediator and the fullness of all Revelation (Matt. 11, 27; 
John 1, 14 and 17; 14, 6; 17, 1-3; 2 Cor. 3, 16 and 4, 6; Eph. 1, 3-14). Then, after speaking 
in many and varied ways through the prophets, *now at last in these days God has spoken to 
us in His Son’ (Heb. 1, 1—2). For He sent His Son, the eternal Word, who enlightens all men, 
so that He might dwell among men and tell them of the innermost being of God (see John 1, 
1—18). Jesus Christ, therefore, the Word made flesh, was sent as ‘a man to men’. He ‘speaks 
the words of God’ (John 3, 34), and completes the work of salvation which His Father gave 
Him to do (see John 5, 36; John 17, 4). To see Jesus is to see His Father (John 14, 9). For 
this reason, Jesus perfected Revelation by fulfilling it through his whole work of making 
Himself present and manifesting Himself: through His words and deeds, His signs and 
wonders, but especially through His death and glorious resurrection from the dead and final 
sending of the Spirit of truth. Moreover, He confirmed with divine testimony what 
Revelation proclaimed, that God is with us to free us from the darkness of sin and death, and 
to raise us up to life eternal. The Christian dispensation, therefore, as the new and definitive 
covenant, will never pass away and we now await no further new public Revelation before 
the glorious manifestation of our Lord Jesus Christ (see 1 Tim. 6, 14 and Tit. 2, 13). (Paul 
VI 1965, chs 1, 2, 4) 


This doctrine of fullness grounds itself in Scripture, as footnote 2 shows 
(added in the first parentheses in the above quotation) with the following 
references: Matt. 11:27: ‘All things have been delivered to me by my 
Father; and no one knows the Son except the Father, and no one knows the 
Father except the Son and any one to whom the Son chooses to reveal him’; 
John 1:14: ‘And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace 
and truth; we have beheld is glory, as of the only Son from the Father’; John 
1:17: ‘And from his fullness have we all received, grace upon grace. For the 
law was given through Moses; grace and truth came through Jesus Christ’; 
John 14:6: ‘Jesus said to him, I am the way, and the truth, and the life; no 
one comes to the Father, but by me’; 2 Cor. 3:16: ‘But when a man turns to 
the Lord the veil is removed’; 2 Cor. 4:6: ‘For it is God who said, Let light 
shine out of darkness, who has shone in our hearts to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ.’ 

These verses, others like them, and in the long run Scripture as a whole, 
are a commentary which expresses the breadth of this fullness. 

Chapter 4 of Dei Verbum further describes the features of the plenitude 
of Revelation in Christ, as in the next section. 


Plenitude Connects to the Old Testament 


Christ's fulfilment is not self-sufficient. The unique plenitude of Christ 
requires that he inherits the prophetic, sapiential, and priestly line of the Old 
Testament. God reveals himself in the fullest way in Christ, through a word 
that has already begun in the prophets. The Revelation of God is coherent, 
and this was already the case for the Old Testament prophecies, 
distinguishing them from the disjunctive oracles of other faiths. The 
plenitude in Christ thus realizes a continuity: ‘Deus locutus est in 
prophetis...Deus locutus est in filio" (‘God Himself spoke through the 
prophets...God has spoken in His Son'; Paul VI 1965, ch. 4). 

This continuity is inscribed in history, more precisely in a modification 
of time, because it is a fullness of time: ‘these are the last days’. The idea of 
fulfilment is enacted precisely through this Christological concentration: 
God has spoken through a multitude of prophets, in broken words; God 
speaks now fully through his only Son, through his unique and definitive 
Word. 


Plenitude in the Being of the Son 


Although truly inspired, the prophets were only human intermediaries, 
always needy and overwhelmed by their mission, for the Word of God 
could not be contained in them. By contrast, the Word of God appears in 
full in the very person of the eternal Word. In this sense the Word of God is 
for the first time an immediately personal plenitude, as a prologue to our 
first acquaintance with the mysterious personal order of the intimate life of 
God. 

But to speak of a personal plenitude does not, in the least, undercut a 
conceptual plenitude of a certain kind. For God adapts his Revelation to the 
way that human intelligence knows, to its modality. Through the 
incarnation, the invisible God becomes immediately visible, or at least 
graspable, beginning from a sensible experience, and then conceptually. 
This is the hylomorphism of Revelation, making up its form and matter, for 
the human spirit is in a carnal condition, composed of a body and a soul. 


The multiplication of concepts and of articles of faith thus allows one really 
to adhere to a God, who reveals himself through the mediation of 
enunciated truths. 


Revealed Plenitude 


To the fullness of the Son corresponds the plenitude and extent of 
Revelation. In the same way that goodness diffuses itself through the 
dynamism which it inhabits (bonum diffusivum sui, “goodness spreads 
itself’), the density of being in Christ spreads out towards and touches all 
human beings. The Christian Revelation is decidedly anti-esoteric. This 
fullness connects the knowledge of the intimacy of God (intima Dei, ‘the 
innermost being of God'; Paul VI 1965, ch. 4), to live with Christ. The 
becoming Incarnate of the Word of God has made it so that the knowledge 
of God is henceforth, and in accordance with supernatural design, 
exclusively with Christ and even in Christ. It is a Revelation which 
configures to Christ, a Christ-formed theological knowledge on account of a 
Christ-formed Revelation. One passes from intimacy with Christ, through 
the mediation of his humanity as given to his disciples, to intimacy with 
God, leading into the mystery of his tri-personally personal plenitude. 


Plenitude as Salvation 


The Christian Revelation is not an indiscreet sharing of secrets, of 
knowledge, of information. It is an economy of salvation. The disciple who 
is bound to learn about God is also bound first and foremost to be saved. All 
Christian knowledge is thus a liberation, a salvation, for the plenitude in 
Christ 1s a saving fullness, that of the Son who obeys the Father in order to 
save the world. 

It is thus Christ in his entirety who is a fullness. Revelation will be truly 
Christian and of Christ if it simultaneously takes into account Christ's 
words, his actions, and the events he created. The earthly existence of 


Christ is a sort of continuous epiphany: works, signs, miracles, and, in a 
culminating intensification of all this, his death and resurrection. 

Every dogmatic assertion, no matter how necessarily abstract, aims at 
this plenitude, and the interpretation of Church dogmas must never distance 
itself from this economy, which is willed by God. Without the teachings of 
the faith, charity loses its power and transparency. The stronger our 
intimacy with God, the more delusory and false ties are averted by the 
truths of faith. 


Plenitude, Achievement, Confirmation, Novelty 


The Old Testament paved the way for Christ to bring it to fullness: this is 
what his plenitude is. But this 1s true for us only to the extent that we grasp 
the novelty of his entire existence (revelationem complendo perficit, 
‘[Jesus] perfected revelation by fulfilling it through his whole work’; Paul 
VI 1965, ch. 4). Rootedness and novelty are neither superimposed upon one 
another nor follow upon one another in turn, as if the new annulled the old. 
Only by beginning from what is old can we identify the new, and the old 
takes all its meaning from the new. 

This unique rule of play directs the interpretation of Scripture, that is, 
Scripture taken as a whole, whose meaning thus becomes coextensive with 
the fullness of Christ. This is also why one says that Christ confirms the 
meaning of Revelation, unveiling God's becoming involved in order for 
human salvation, ever since the curtain opened on the fall of man, right up 
to the last days, the time of the Incarnation, of redemption, of the sending of 
the Holy Spirit, propelling them towards eschatological times, the time of 
the return of Christ, and the final judgement of the living and the dead. 


Definitive Plenitude in Time 


Biblical time is not the time that modern historians talk about. It is less a 
matter of precise chronology than of the quality of the relationship with 
God, a relationship which is certainly perceived through the medium of real 


events but whose deepest reality consists in this relationship with God. If 
we locate plenitude in Christ, and thus in the Word of God incarnate in a 
specific history, this gives a new inflection to time. 

This plenitude will have a ‘before’ and an ‘after’. ‘Before’ was a time of 
preparation. ‘After’ is not progressively better, because that would 
undermine the plenitude. This is the traditional teaching of the Church, for 
which Revelation properly speaking ends in Christ, or, to put it precisely, 
with the death of the last apostle, the last man immediately under charge to 
witness to the plenitude. How does this ‘before’ and ‘after’ nonetheless 
make this plenitude accessible to all men? The following sections will 
tackle this decisive point. 


Definitive Plenitude in its Content 


According to the Second Vatican Council, there is no need to expect any 
‘new public revelation’ from God (see Paul VI 1965, ch. 4). This follows 
from the fullness that Christ is. Everything that is necessary to salvation and 
to the knowledge of God is contained in the fulfilment brought about by 
Christ during his earthly life. The normative objectivity of revelation comes 
to a stop here. Afterwards, explanation begins. Explanation, explication, 
and development are thus what belongs to the ‘after’ time of Tradition. 

We must thus distinguish three great historical epochs: first, the Time of 
Revelation, which embraces the Old and New Testament, right down to its 
fulfilment in Christ; secondly, the Time of Tradition, which begins after the 
death of the last apostle, which is the time of the Church, which has the 
mission of communicating the fullness of Christ, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit; thirdly, the Time of Glory, when Christ will return to manifest 
his glory to the whole of humanity, judging the living and the dead. Each 
time comprehends one aspect of Revelation. It is the modality which 
changes. 

The first time is formally that of Revelation, since Revelation is 
objective, normative, and complete. The second time, of Tradition, proceeds 
on from the revelatory power of the first part, but without adding anything 
substantial to the plenitude already revealed, since it is nothing but an 
explication and expenditure of this plenitude from the spiritual treasury of 


the Church, especially the saints. The last time, that of glory, is marked by a 
radical change in the mode of Revelation and in the way of receiving it: if 
the first two stand under the regime of faith, of the /umen fidei, the light of 
faith, which we believe without seeing, without fully comprehending, the 
time of glory will itself be a blessed, immediate, and irreversible vision of 
God himself and of all things ordered by God, ordered securely and forever 
by the divine will. This ultimate, face-to-face Revelation requires a new 
gift, the /umen gloriae, the light of glory. The continuity between the three 
times consists in the fact that we will ultimately know as God has wanted us 
to know, and be given a substantial grasp of the divine reality. 

Finally, ‘public revelation’ distinguishes itself from the ‘private 
revelations’ which mystics receive. Whether ordinary or extraordinary, 
mystical experience is important in the life of the Church. It is an authentic 
message sent to humanity, to believers, pastors, and theologians, to deepen 
the meaning of Revelation or because of some urgent spiritual need. 
Mystical experience is thus a possible mediation of Revelation. But all this 
is subject to the fact that these mediations are subordinated to the one and 
only Mediator who realizes the fullness of Revelation, and are thus also 
subordinate to the institutional mediations instituted by the sole Mediator. 
Mystical experience is thus always subject to the discernment of the 
Church, which will assure the truth and healthiness of this spiritual reality. 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE OF THE PLENITUDE 
OF REVELATION 


Christ himself, the plenitude of Revelation, defines the way to that 
Revelation: theological faith. It is a matter of adhering to Christ, to his 
person, his life, his teaching. Faith is thus a grace which enables this 
adhesion. How? Subjectively, through a gift, a supernatural light in the 
believer. Objectively, through the singular means of actually maintaining 
this plenitude: Tradition. A plenitude located in history, that of Jesus Christ, 
loses all its efficacy if it is not accessible to every human time and place. It 
is Tradition that makes it accessible to everyone. 

The study of the modalities of this Tradition goes beyond our topic. It is 
necessary merely to repeat: Tradition is not a new revelation. It only 


explicates the plenitude of the time of Revelation. The role of the Holy 
Spirit is not to write a 'third testament' but to make us enter ever deeper 
into the ample depths of the plenitude of Christ. The mediation of the 
Church plays an essential role in preserving the authentically Christian 
coherence of this fullness while encouraging real progress in its 
understanding. 

For example, the Catholic Church has always taught that Scripture must 
be read ‘in the Tradition’. This does not set two authorities in competition. 
The first thing we are looking for is the preservation of Christian plenitude. 
To pass from Scripture to the plenitude of Christ, it is necessary to go from 
the letter to the reality that the letter intends. This passage requires a 
twofold action of the Holy Spirit: in the believer who reads Scripture and in 
the ecclesial institution of the Magisterium of the Church, consisting of the 
Pope and the bishops united to him, a Magisterium which has the singular 
charism (competence) to express the Christian faith objectively and 
normatively so that it is the whole faith and nothing but the faith. 

It is thus necessary to understand the role of the dogmas defined by the 
Church in relation to this intended plenitude. The dogmas are no substitute 
for Scripture, but they give us a true and accurate path from Scripture to the 
plenitude of Christ. The dogmas form a path which really goes from 
Scripture to Christ in his fullness. It is important to rediscover this 
essentially spiritual feature of dogma. The controversy with Protestantism 
on this subject led to an observable difference: depending on how we read 
Scripture, we will or will not arrive at the presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist. Dogma is neither a cloak nor a detour, because it is part and 
parcel of the mediation of the plenitude of Revelation and secures the truth 
of our relation to God. 

So is everything already there in Christ? Yes and no. Everything is 
concentrated in Christ, and concludes in him, if one wants to come to the 
true God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Christ is indeed the Plenitude of 
Revelation, but this plenitude assumes that other data will be understood in 
a truly Christian way. It is the delicate movement from faith to the 
understanding of faith. I accede to Christ through theological faith, but 
when I wish (and it is an obligation) to comprehend my faith, it is necessary 
to link faith and human reason. 

In the spiritual tradition of Thomas Aquinas, it is essential to understand 
the Revelation in Christ as the First Truth, the source of all other truths. For 


St Thomas, this understanding of the faith assumes a pointed conception of 
the metaphysics of being. There is a proportion and a dependence between 
the meaning of being and the meaning of faith. The realism with which I 
attain Christ depends above all on grace, but also on this metaphysical sense 
of being. Grace in a human being always needs to grasp a human reality. 
For the theologian, it is a matter of his intelligence, his reason, his sense of 
reality and of truth. One thus presupposes a philosophical anthropology 
which defines human knowledge as capax Dei, the ability to know God, 
thus an idea of man as open to a beyond, and to the true God. Already on 
the merely natural level, and despite the original sin which affects his 
thinking mind, human reason preserves this capacity to think about God, to 
conceive of his existence and attributes. Nature and grace enrich one 
another. 

That is the condition for the dogmatic transmission of the fullness that 
belongs to Christ alone. Dogmas do not just juxtapose philosophical 
concepts and biblical ideas; from the very beginning they have been 
interfused with one another, synergizing the biblical and philosophical 
conceptualities, so that they mutually enrich and correct one another, and 
through their mutual provocation constantly ensure a better expression of 
the faith. It is because the Holy Spirit works on philosophical concepts, 
helping out in the way Christ promised us, that these concepts can be taken 
up into theology. 

The best-known and founding example is the identity of Christ, his 
divinity. Once doubt had been cast upon it by the Arian controversy, the 
Council of Nicaea (325) introduced the philosophical concept of substance 
to express the divinity of Christ. Christ is of the same substance 
(homoousios) as the Father. This would be followed up by the connected 
concepts of ‘person’ and ‘nature’, both used to get straight on the hypostatic 
union in Christology and the Trinity of divine persons. 

The entrance of philosophical concepts eventually stimulated much 
progress in theology. The work of Thomas Aquinas, and medieval theology 
as a whole, would have been impossible without it. This is still true down to 
our own time. 

Christology and anthropology clearly render each other fruitful. To say 
that Jesus is ‘true God and true man’ requires that one has a certain idea of 
God and a certain idea of man. Sometimes the philosophical notions were 
used too uncritically. So, for example, Stoicism gave us a ‘passionless’ 


Christ, and Aristotle is responsible for an anti-feminist anthropology which 
was largely repeated by Thomas Aquinas. But our understanding of 
Revelation has been immeasurably amplified, and continues to grow. 

In the twentieth century, a significant debate took place with the 
Reformed theologian Karl Barth. Radicalizing the Protestant principles of 
sola scriptura and sola gratia, Barth launched an attack upon the Catholic 
principle of analogy. He claimed that the introduction of philosophical 
concepts into theology necessarily perverts Revelation. As Barth would 
have it, all our knowledge of God is in Scripture, focused in the event of 
Christ. Depraved by sin, the human mind can only attain to God in 
conversion to the exclusive plenitude of Jesus Christ. But Barth can barely 
begin to explain how this can fertilize our human thinking. He thinks it is 
enough to insist that all knowledge of God is in Christ (see Oakes 2011). 

This Christocentrism delivers some dazzling theological rhetoric, but it 
is somewhat out of kilter with the actual Catholic teaching on analogy, with 
a fair and balanced understanding of the linkages between philosophy and 
theology, between reason and faith. Ultimately it has profound knock on 
effects for the plenitude of Christ. 

Barth objects to analogy on the grounds that it artificially inflates human 
concepts so as to translate them to God. He exposes a misunderstanding of 
analogy, albeit one that is practiced by some proponents of analogy. That he 
warns of a real danger does not make it any less of a bad take on analogy. In 
the Thomistic family, St Thomas' metaphysics of the act of being supplies 
the clue to the meaning of analogy. More profoundly than Aristotelian 
substance, created being is composed of an act of being and essence. God 
himself is Pure Act of being. Analogical thinking does not extend a pure 
concept or essence but seeks to draw out a concept so that all reality can be 
connected at its greatest depth, the act of being which belongs to God. Once 
all realities, from the reality of Scripture on down, are analogically 
connected to the being of God, they can all be seen theologically. 

This composition of the metaphysics of the act of being and of the 
Revelation in Scripture read in the Tradition offers the amplest foundation 
for the rediscovery of the fullness of Christ, as can easily be shown by St 
Thomas’ Christology, not only in relation to the hypostatic union, but also 
for the *life of Christ', the mysteries of his existence, and, yet again, the 
Eucharistic presence (see Przywara 2014). 


For example, St Thomas explains that there are two kinds of truth in 
Christ: created truth and uncreated truth. Uncreated truth is mentioned in 
John 14:6: ‘I am the truth.’ Created truth comes up in John 1:17: ‘grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ’. St Thomas explains: Christ ‘by his essence...is 
the uncreated Truth, which is eternal and not made, but is begotten of the 
Father; but all created truths were made through him, and these are certain 
participations and reflections of the first Truth, which shines out in those 
souls who are holy' (Thomas Aquinas 1980, I, 207). 

Christ is the truth in his being, in the composition of his two natures. He 
is the truth of all beings, by participation. Through his humanity, as 
exemplary life and human nature, he is the truth of all spiritual being. 
Through the gift of the Spirit of Truth, he is the mediator of grace, the 
interior principle which enables each human spirit to attain the fullness of 
divine truth. He is the ‘ever present truth’ of Scripture and of the Eucharist. 
The presence of Christ in Scripture is ordered to the presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist. The words which speak the truth allow us to attain reality, 
with all the natural realism of the metaphysics of the act of being, and all 
the realism of grace thus united to nature, the two, nature and grace, both 
created by God. 

These reflections suggest that every theologian who deals with 
Revelation and Christology must clarify their philosophical position in a 
very explicit way. It is a question of truth and above all of ‘plenitude’, that 
of Christ and through him of Christians, and even of theologians. 


THE PLENITUDE OF REVELATION IN HUMAN 
HisTORY 


The full Revelation that is in Christ is accessible through the tradition of the 
spiritual realities of the Church, through Scripture read in Tradition, with all 
the resources of human reason and also of human culture that come in 
contact with Revelation. This is the grain of truth in the contextual 
theologies which argue for a concrete application of Christ to human 
cultures and to every human experience. The best side of liberation 
theology has defended a Christ who is the source of change for societies 
trapped in injustice. But the danger is of restricting Christology to a 


practical end, splintering and narrowing its aim, and making holistic 
understanding of the faith ever more difficult. 

The ideal would be a balanced dialogue between the two moments of 
intelligibility: the fullness of Christ achieved first through Scripture and 
Tradition and, subsequently, the plenitude of Christ actively working in 
human lives, including the secret action of the Spirit to decode the 'signs of 
the time', even when the second moment could sometimes fairly provoke 
the first one. One just pensions off Pannenberg's antiquated distinction 
between Christology ‘from above’ and ‘from below’ (Pannenberg 1977). 

Three areas of Christological scholarship can contribute to this new 
equilibrium: the permanence of the mysteries of Christ and interreligious 
dialogue; the study of the consciousness of Christ and the life of the 
Church; plenitude in encounter with kenosis. 


The Permanence of the Mysteries of Christ 


Traditionally, the goods which flow from the life of Christ are dispersed 
down the royal way of the sacramental life, the liturgy, various pious acts 
like the Rosary, all of which are brought to life by personal prayer. We 
speak of the Eucharist as the acid test of a plenitude that forever abides in 
actuality. The Eucharist is the hermeneutical key of Christian plenitude. The 
grace earned in the life and merits of Christ is communicated in the effect of 
all the sacraments, and in the entire sacramentality of the Church itself, and 
in the Revelation which realizes what it signifies. This sacramental fullness 
is centred in the Paschal mystery, as the high point of the love of Christ 
communicating grace, truth, and salvation. 

St Thomas’ Christology contains the idea that each of the mysteries of 
Christ communicated and still communicates grace, through the sacraments 
of course, but also, directly, through the believing disposition of the 
beneficiary. God’s design is that each human being reaps the fullness of the 
means of salvation offered by God, and so of the grace of Christ in the 
sacramental life. Nonetheless, Christ is present and operative to every 
human being; everyone has access to him by way of his humanity. St 
Thomas does not demur from drawing a straight line between God’s 
communication of being and the communication of grace through the 


humanity of Jesus. St Thomas says that ‘In a certain way, Christ is the 
principle of all grace through his humanity, just as God is the principle of 
all being’ (‘Et quia Christus...est principium quodammodo omnis gratiae 
secundum humanitatem, sicut Deus est principium omnis esse';Thomas 
Aquinas 1953, De veritate, q. 29 a. 5). This shows the solidarity of the 
hearts of men open or disposed to receiving the grace, including even those 
who are not consciously Christian, and even outside consciousness of their 
religious state. For St Thomas, it is not a matter of some abstract humanity 
of Jesus, or the humanity of a mere concept, but of mysteries, of each 
concrete mysterious thing in the historical life of Jesus, from his incarnation 
to his ascension (and thus beyond history), which are capable of marking 
the life and history of men. Twentieth-century Thomists (such as Charles 
Journet, J.-P. Torrell, and M.-V. Leroy) explain how St Thomas’ thinking 
can be extended into a picture of an unceasing operation of the mysteries of 
Christ, communicating grace to every human being (Torrell 2008; Torrell 
2012; Torrell 2013; Torrell 2018). 

This theology of the mysteries of Christ is a way of meeting the new 
problem of interreligiosity. How can we understand the fullness of Christ at 
a time when diverse religions coexist in a much more vivid and conscious 
way? What salvation is open to diverse believers? If one maintains the 
biblical principle that God wants to save all men, it is necessary for the 
plenitude of Christ to touch them in one way or another. It requires that the 
grace of Christ reaches them all. The Thomistic theology of the mysteries of 
Christ opens the path to making this presence of Christ correspond to the 
diverse degrees of faith and of grace in the secret places of the heart known 
to God alone. It invites us to deepen it in relation to the role played by other 
mediations of Revelation, in the first place the Church and sacramentality, 
leading us to ask about the role of the institutions and practices of other 
religions. These other religions are not revelations, so long as the unique 
mediation of Christ and that of the Church, each bound to the other, are 
upheld. 


The Consciousness of Christ 


While the question of Christ's knowledge is a traditional one in theology, 
that of Christ's consciousness is much more recent. The two questions 
nonetheless have similar answers: how did Christ know what he knew 
during his earthly life? How on earth was Christ conscious of his identity 
and of the meaning of his mission? The answer given by St Thomas is that 
Christ received the beatific vision during his earthly life. This conclusion 
has been maintained for many centuries. So far as it has reached the level of 
conceptual discussion, this opinion has become controversial today. And 
today we add the problem of Christ's consciousness to that of Christ's 
knowledge. 

It falls to Christology to expose all facets of the problem. Only consider 
the two opposing positions concerning the beatific vision of Christ during 
his earthly life. What is at stake is this: it seems that the less one grants to 
the knowledge and consciousness of Christ, the more one displaces his 
plenitude from Revelation (in his own history) to the tradition or traditions 
of the primitive Churches, or to the later Church, or even to other religions. 
The fullness of Christ will henceforth play out very differently. There is no 
unique and exclusive plenitude in Christ and in the explication of Tradition. 
There is a plenitude in Christ which engenders many possibilities, some of 
them more or less original, which may or may not be taken up at a given 
time by Tradition. ‘Under the guidance of the Spirit’ nothing prevents the 
exploration of other possibilities which had not been foreseen by earlier 
Tradition, leading to other possibilities of ecclesial structure, and even other 
‘revelations’. In the best case scenario, though not necessarily, the plenitude 
of Christ will be relativized (because his humanity is so limited, 
historically) or magnified into a mystery which is full of gaps awaiting any 
and every kind of pluralist content. But the limiting and the magnification 
come down to the same thing: we introduce a dialectic of rupture, and a 
continuity defined not first of all by the plenitude of Christ but by the 
contingencies of human history, of the Church, of Churches, of the 
religions, and of diverse ideologies. 

An interaction between the world and Revelation really exists, and it is 
interior to Revelation, which is never chemically pure. But it is a subtle 
matter to discern, and the problem of the knowledge and consciousness of 
Christ affects the presuppositions of other questions. For instance, did 
Christ will only the Catholic Church? Only male priests? Only the Christian 
Revelation? This also implies different theological methods, whose fault is 


often to pretend to be exclusive or, again, to mis-clarify the philosophies of 
reference. In any case, we await, in hope or in fear, many different avenues 
of research. 


Plenitude or Kenosis? 


From the outset I have indicated that there is a potential opposition or 
relationship here, particularly beginning with the work of von Balthasar. 
Christ is a plenitude sacrificed on the cross. Repeating a liturgical 
formulation, Paul invites us to enter into the mind of Jesus, ‘Who being in 
the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God: But emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men, 
and in habit found as a man. He humbled himself, becoming obedient unto 
death, even to the death of the cross!’ (Phil. 2:6—8). 

Rather belatedly, under Protestant influence, people have developed a 
theology of kenosis in order to extend it to the Orthodox and Catholic 
confessions. Von Balthasar developed this theology of kenosis in a way that 
made it the key to reading the whole of Scripture, finding it to be 
presupposed in the total mutual self-donation of the divine persons of the 
Trinitarian communion. Using the theme of glory, omnipresent in the Old 
and New Testaments, especially in John, he creates a dialectical relationship 
between Paul's isolated reference to kenosis and the Old Testament 
preparation. The duality of ‘glory—kenosis’ becomes the hermeneutical key 
to the whole of the cultural history of humanity. 

These proposals call for theological discernment. Within Christology, 
fullness and kenosis are not mutually exclusive. It is a matter of figuring out 
whether one must give preference to one rather than the other, when doing 
so demands one specific way of interpreting Christianity. Perhaps they are 
purely dialectical: the Plenitude of Revelation in Christ would be precisely 
his Kenosis, the love to which he bore witness on the Cross, as the 
disfigured suffering Servant, without beauty, and this is the precise hour of 
his glory. 

To put this into conversation with St Thomas would surely be 
enlightening. It would force us to understand the omnipotence not only of 
God but also of Christ as mediated by a humanity which is simultaneously 


strong and agreeing to achieve salvation through the weakness of a carnal 
condition confronting the sin of man and of the fallen angels. 


CONCLUSION: FECUND PLENITUDE? 


A formidable question remains: is the plenitude of Christ truly efficacious? 
God has engaged all of his love, not only to transmit his message, but, 
tragically, to save man from the danger of eternal perdition. It is a life-or- 
death matter: the plenitude of eternal life or a definitive and infernal 
separation. The fullness is in Christ, but what about humanity? 

Christianity has obviously spread across the earth. No one who is on the 
network can today be unaware of it. The still very large number of 
Christians and those whom we call the saints are the authentic echoes of the 
plenitude of Christ, already here on earth, and in an infinite number in 
heaven. 

However, very many people are still far from Christ, ignorant or denying 
his plenitude. A business manager would detect the failure, the near- 
complete absence of global success, and the triumph of sin and unbelief. 
And what a failure. Worse, according to the vast philosophical analysis of 
Charles Taylor, the world exchanges plenitude for secularization, travelling 
ever further from a religious plenitude, and especially that of Christianity. 

Plenitude is indeed given by God; man has to dispose of it. St Thomas 
estimated that our achievement of plenitude adds up to only that of a single 
act of charity on the part of Christ. But it takes more than the hardened 
heart of man to perceive the new love. The cross of Christ, and thus a 
certain plenitude in the gift of self, in extreme humility, in divine mercy, is 
the only thing that can reach into the human heart. The Word is indeed the 
light and the life of men, but ‘the light shines in the darkness’ and ‘he has 
come to his own and they have not received him’ (John 1:5, 11). However, 
John testifies just as forcefully that ‘the darkness did not overcome it’, this 
light of the Word. A spiritual fecundity of the act of God exists which 
transcends every phenomenology of human and pseudo-religious success. 
The action of Christ and of the Holy Spirit is more profound, more 
universal, more eternal. It is a fullness in the world and beyond the world. 


The confrontation with the world recalls the theme of the King, and of 
the kingdom: the kingdom of God is omnipresent in Jesus' preaching. 
Nonetheless, Jesus did not accept the title of King at his Passion, when all 
the ambiguities of the title (full worldly power) were swept away, when the 
figures of the suffering Servant and the Messiah were made one. If the 
Church wishes to remain faithful to this precise plenitude, especially today, 
she must live still more deeply from the mystery, to be the kingdom of this 
King, the plenitude of this plenitude. 

St Paul also speaks of a veil over the eyes, for the Jewish people as they 
read Scripture. But this veil is universal. Revelation is in fact the 
progressive unveiling of the divine reality (2 Cor. 3:13—16), from non-faith 
right up to the beatific vision. In the faith and its existential apprenticeship, 
the veils are more or less numerous, more or less thick, including for a 
Christian, but the veils are lifted, rising and becoming transparent in the 
degree that grace progresses: 


And not as Moses put a veil upon his face, that the children of Israel might not steadfastly 
look on the face of that which is made void. But their senses were made dull. For, until this 
present day, the selfsame veil, in the reading of the Old Testament, remaineth not taken 
away (because in Christ it is made void). But even until this day, when Moses is read, the 
veil is upon their heart. But when they shall be converted to the Lord, the veil shall be taken 
away. (2 Cor. 3:13-16) 


Plenitude is achieved; the conversion of hearts is sought right up until the 
return of Christ. Nonetheless, despite the many saints and martyrs, who are 
more and more numerous today, our actual world has not stopped refusing 
this plenitude of unveiling in Christ. It prefers to go on being veiled, and 
not only in Islam. It forgets the strange and unexpected conclusion of the 
novel of Michel Houellebecq, which coldly describes a humanity surviving 
thanks to disastrous artificial plenitudes, thanks to antidepressants, and 
which, on the brink of suicide, ends everything with this confession: 


Everything was clear, extremely clear from the beginning, but we didn't realize. Did we 
yield to the illusion of individual freedom, of an open life, of infinite possibilities? It's 
possible; these ideas were part of the spirit of the age; we didn't formalize them, we didn't 
have the taste to do that; we merely conformed and allowed ourselves to be destroyed by 
them; and then, for a very long time, to suffer as a result. God takes care of us; he thinks of 
us every moment, and he gives us instructions that are sometimes very precise. Those surges 
of love that flow into our chests and take our breath away—those illuminations, those 
ecstasies, inexplicable if we consider our biological nature, our status as simple primates— 
are extremely clear signs. And today I understand Christ's point of view and his repeated 
horror at the hardening of people's hearts: all of these things are signs, and they don't realize 


it. Must I really, on top of everything, give my life for these wretches? Do I really have to be 
explicit on that point? Apparently so. 
(Houellebecq 2019, 309) 


Translated from French by Francesca Aran Murphy 
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CHAPTER 11 


REVELATION, 
EPISTEMOLOGY, AND 
AUTHORITY 


PAUL AVIS 


INTRODUCTION 


THERE are questions with regard to the validity of revelation that are deeply 
troubling for thoughtful people in the modern world, especially questions 
related to theodicy: the justice of God in the face of human evil. The horrors 
that haunt the world, ‘the mystery of iniquity’ (to borrow a biblical phrase), 
particularly the bureaucratized sadism, mass murder, and genocide that 
scarred the mid-twentieth century, have threatened to overwhelm any 
religious world-view that is permeated by a sense of divine revelation, a 
revelation of divine justice, power, and love. The impact of massive 
humanly wrought atrocities on the modern consciousness is such that it has 
now become an anguished struggle for many thoughtful people to perceive 
divine revelation, if indeed it can be perceived at all (Mezei 2017). These 
are questions that fall outside the scope of this chapter and can merely be 
noted here for their existential and theological importance and urgency. 
Divine revelation is an intrinsically epistemological concept, concerned 
with knowledge and how we come to know. It is both one of the most 
fundamental and one of the most perplexing areas of theological study. So 


elusive is it that one Christian study of fifty years ago questioned whether 
there was a meaningful revelation of God at all, arguing that if God 
intended a revelation, God certainly failed to provide it (Downing 1964, 
238). However, it is arguable that such a claim sets the bar of proof too high 
by adopting an over-literal understanding of the term 'revelation', as though 
it meant that, once there was a revelation, all our perplexities would be 
cleared up and all our questions answered. Ironically, Downing was putting 
out his argument just at the time when the Roman Catholic theologian Karl 
Rahner was insisting that divine revelation does not abrogate, but rather 
intensifies, the ‘absolute mystery’ of God (just as the Lutheran Rudolf 
Bultmann had argued many years before that revelation could only be 
known in the form of paradox and in the context of mystery) (Dulles 1992, 
11—13; Rahner 1983; Bultmann 1964a). 


THE ELUSIVENESS OF REVELATION 


Traditional, pre-critical theology, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, was 
often conducted in the scholastic mode by comparing biblical, patristic, 
conciliar, and confessional texts as authorities. This is not true of Augustine, 
Anselm, Luther, or Calvin, but it is true of Aquinas and the medieval 
schoolmen generally (though their theological method and achievement 
certainly cannot be reduced to the shuffling of texts—least of all that of 
Thomas Aquinas). The same method was pursued in post-Tridentine Roman 
Catholicism and seventeenth-century Lutheran and Reformed scholasticism. 
It remains the method of evangelical fundamentalism, though the texts are 
those of the Bible only (Dulles 1992, 20, 41—52; Trueman and Clark 1999). 
Scholastic theology did not (and does not) see divine revelation as a 
problem. Answers could be read off from these sources, though the fact that 
these answers were sometimes contradictory, or at any rate widely 
contested, itself renders the method suspect. A broadly similar approach is 
still practised today by fundamentalist evangelicals who appeal to the letter 
of the Bible for doctrine and morals without taking into account what 
biblical scholarship can tell us about the context and meaning of the text. 
Moreover, official Roman Catholic teaching, promulgated by the Vatican up 
to the present day, holds that the formal teaching of the Magisterium, in 


explicating the content of original divine revelation, enjoys the same degree 
of clarity and security as the original revelation itself and that it is 
unaffected by what the Magisterium regards as the speculative conclusions 
of the historical-critical method as applied to Scripture and tradition. This 
approach attributes what we normally think of as the divine characteristics 
of cognitive perfection, particularly irreformability and infallibility, to 
Church teaching. Much non-official Roman Catholic theology has long 
since moved away from that objectivized, cut-and-dried, and juridical view 
of revelation—even before the Second Vatican Council (1962—5) and its 
Dogmatic Constitution on Divine Revelation Dei Verbum (Flannery 1992, 
750—765) provided a very different model. 

Modern critical theology, Protestant and Anglican, stemming originally 
from Immanuel Kant, J. G. Fichte, and F. D. E. Schleiermacher in Germany 
and S. T. Coleridge (who drew heavily on German thought) in England, 
does not find that literal ‘read-off’ approach to revelation credible. The 
answer that modern theology gives to this most fundamental of theological 
questions is much more exploratory, tentative, and nuanced. It works with a 
pervasive sense of the elusiveness of divine revelation. Revelation is a 
reality, but it is not of such a nature as to be easily specifiable. Although 
Christian apologetics can defend the rationality of revelation, there are no 
irrefutable arguments that compel belief in revelation. Revelation consists 
in a new way of seeing, with the eyes of faith, existing reality for what it 1s: 
the theatre of divine presence and activity (Quash 2005, 327—7). Although 
revelation must be attributed to divine initiative, divine intervention (in 
some sense) in history and in human experience, only the eyes of faith can 
discern divine revelation. 

The elusiveness of revelation arises from the fact that it is located in that 
mysterious realm of the interaction, the conjunction, of divine and human 
action—a realm that is closed to human perception. We can see the result, 
the product, the revelatum, but not the process, the coming together of 
divine and human agency in revelation. Revelation raises the same difficult 
issues of divine action and divine causality in the empirical world as the 
doctrines of creation and providence, evil and suffering do (Schwóbel 
1992). It is not possible to observe the ‘causal joint’ that links divine and 
human agency, and therefore it is not possible to explain it. We cannot 
isolate the divine action and divine causality from the matrix of natural 
processes and immanent, contingent causality (Wiles 1976; Wiles 1986). 


But revelation plays a key role both in enlightening human agents to discern 
the will of God and in motivating them for action in the light of that 
discernment (though humans may be momentarily deceived or even 
chronically deluded about whether their experiences are authentically 
revelatory, or they may misunderstand to some extent the implications of 
authentic revelation for their acts). Revelation also provides the 
interpretative framework that enables us to recognize divine—human action 
—always retrospectively—as in keeping with what we already believe that 
we know of the character and purposes of God from the broader perspective 
of revelation as a whole (Brummer 1992, ch. 5). 

Revelation cannot be subjected to human scrutiny or placed at human 
disposal (Moran 1967, 24). From a Christian perspective it is given in and 
through the history of the encounter of individuals and communities with 
God’s presence and action in the world, from ancient Israel to the events 
presented in the Gospels and the rest of the New Testament. Christian 
revelation is embodied supremely in the person, work, and destiny of Jesus 
Christ. The consensus of modern theology is that we do not have direct, 
unmediated access to this original revelation. It is always mediated to us 
(Gunton 1995), principally through a collection of literature, the Scriptures, 
which has canonical or normative status. But these documents also reflect 
their cultural context and are stamped with the thought forms of the time. 
They are also the product of a complex process of the oral and written 
transmission and redaction of diverse traditions. Although the Bible has an 
overarching unity of theme and purpose—the saving work of the God of 
Israel, the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ—it is marked by a chronic 
diversity of literary forms and theological perspectives. 

Because revelation is given in these personal and communal modes, 
mediated by all that is involved in history and society, it is not possible to 
say, ‘Here is where revelation starts and here is where it stops.’ Nor is it 
possible to claim, ‘This is divine revelation, but that is human 
interpretation.’ If mediation is a key condition of revelation, the question 
must arise: ‘After allowing for all the various materials of mediation, what 
is left that can truly be called revelation?’ In much modern theology, for 
example, in Rahner, Tillich, and Pannenberg, revelation is integrated with 
the whole of significant human experience, not confined to a special, 
enclosed space within it. Such theology seeks for a holistic, integrated 
understanding of Christian truth. It takes place within the medium of our 


overall experience of God. Revelation must happen within human 
experience, just like everything else in human life. Without the experience 
of revelation, there can be no revelation. But let us remember that all our 
experience is already interpreted; there is no unprocessed, uninterpreted 
experience. 

Two models of revelation have dominated modern theology: the God 
who acts (Wright 1952) and the God who speaks. *The God who speaks' is 
a slogan popular today among evangelicals, especially in the United States 
of America. The ‘speech’ model enjoys good biblical precedent, not only in 
the ministry of the Hebrew prophets, but also in the New Testament, 
especially in Heb. 1:1—2: ‘Long ago God spoke to our ancestors in many 
and various ways by the prophets, but in these last days he has spoken to us 
by a Son...’. In the Bible, God's word is powerful, active, and effective; it 
is the primordial ‘speech act’ (Gen. 1:3; Ps. 33:6; Isa. 55:11; Heb. 4:12; 
Rev. 19:11—16). ‘The word of God’ is the biblical expression for revelatory 
communication from God (Abraham 1982, 21; see Wolterstorff 1995 for a 
philosophical inquiry). But the speech model of revelation is dependent on 
the event or divine action model. What would divine ‘speech’ refer to if 
there were no divine acts to which it could point? 

However, in order to safeguard the transcendence and mystery of divine 
revelation, we also need a third model, that of the ‘God who hides Godself’, 
an apophatic (negative, unknowing) theology that takes extremely seriously 
the equally biblical idea of the hiddenness of God (Howard-Snyder and 
Moser 2002). As Ricceur points out, ‘to say that the God who reveals 
himself is a hidden God is to confess that revelation can never constitute a 
body of truths which an institution may boast of or take pride in possessing" 
(Ricceur 1980, 95). The kind of God presupposed or implied here is a God 
of mystery. Revelation is real while remaining elusive to our human grasp. 
The more we seek to explore revelation, the deeper the mystery becomes. 


WHAT Is REVEALED? 


If there is indeed a revelation of some kind, the next question is ‘What is 
revealed?' The traditional, pre-critical view was that revelation included (I 
say ‘included’, rather than ‘consisted of’, in order to avoid caricaturing this 


position) the communication of theological truths or propositions 
(statements about reality). According to this view, revelation is essentially 
the communication of a message, the imparting of a set of truths that could 
not otherwise be known, or not known clearly enough, by the unaided 
human intellect. Truths of a basically doctrinal character, it was held, had 
been revealed by God to prophets and apostles, as recorded in the 
Scriptures. These were then formulated coherently, even systematically, by 
the Church's teaching office (or by ecumenical councils) into a system of 
doctrine. This body of teaching was then intended to be held definitively 
and unquestioningly by all the faithful in order for them to receive 
salvation. It was also sufficiently clear, coherent, and intelligible to serve to 
separate truth from error, orthodoxy from heresy (Dulles 1992, 36—52). 
However, the *propositional' account of revelation lost ground among 
theologians during the twentieth century, though it continues to be 
promoted vigorously by conservative evangelical Protestants today, as well 
as by some conservative Roman Catholic writers. The ‘propositional’ view 
became discredited within all the major theological traditions on the alleged 
grounds that its understanding of revelation was formal, impersonal, and 
unrelated to the complexities of experience. A further objection was that it 
lent itself to the juridical enforcement of Church doctrine, with punitive 
consequences for ‘heretics’. The prevailing view today is that an enforced 
faith is no true faith. The propositional paradigm of revelation gave way, 
particularly under the influence of Karl Barth, Hans Urs von Balthasar, and 
Karl Rahner, to the doctrine, which actually has a long pedigree in Christian 
theology, that divine revelation can only mean that God reveals God's very 
self. Modern Christian theology generally holds that divine self-revelation 
is the only plausible and theologically valid characterization of revelation. 
What we know or conjecture, without the aid of revelation, of the 
character of God strongly suggests that, if God ‘wanted’ to make a 
revelation to God's creation, God would not stop short of self-revelation. 
Von Balthasar writes: ‘the first and pre-eminent intention of the self- 
revealing God is, precisely, really to reveal himself, really to become 
comprehensible to the world as far as is possible’. He adds, with a pointed 
swipe at crude propositionalism: ‘If his first intention were to make those 
who believe in him assent to a number of impenetrable truths, this would 
surely be unworthy of God and it would contradict the very concept of 
revelation’ (Balthasar 1982, 186). A trusting relationship with God is not 


possible on the basis of impersonal statements of fact, even if they were to 
come from a divine source, but only on the basis of a ‘personal’ disclosure. 

In the Bible, revelation is the manifestation of God's name, power, and 
nature through God's acts both within history and (particularly in the 
prophets and the Wisdom literature) within the human mind and heart. It is 
that personal disclosure of a Being who is to be worshipped, trusted, loved, 
obeyed, and served, rather than cold statements of theological facts 
(propositions), which gives revelation its content. In fact, it is impossible to 
separate God's act of revelation. from the content of that revelation 
(Balthasar 1982, 182). But if the revelation of Godself, as much modern 
theology would have it, does not contain or carry within it a certain 
quantum of knowledge, even of 'information', it could not be understood, 
interpreted, or shared; it would remain inscrutable and incommunicable. So 
we need to say something more than simply that revelation is the self- 
revelation of God. The notion that in revelation God discloses Godself does 
not preclude us from postulating a cognitive content to revelation, some 
kind of informative disclosure. We will pick up this point in a moment, but 
first we should note another issue that the propositional paradigm throws 
up. 

Another major, in fact insuperable, problem with the propositionalist 
view—one that has become clearly apparent since critical scholarship began 
to bring to light the rich diversity of the biblical literature and the chequered 
history of the final text—is that the Bible does not normally state doctrines. 
Sometimes it comes close to doing so, especially in the rather oracular 
forms of the Johannine literature (‘I and the Father are one’; ‘God is love’). 
But, generally speaking, the Bible contains not ordered statements of 
doctrine, but only the raw materials that contribute to the eventual 
formulation of doctrine by theologians in the Church. Before doctrines can 
begin to be formulated, these raw materials from Scripture need to be 
compared critically one with another and combined with hospitable 
philosophical frameworks, together with broadly received insights from 
other relevant disciplines into the events of history, the nature of 
humankind, and the world that it inhabits. 

However, the view that revelation includes within it the communication 
of truths in the form of propositions should not be lightly dismissed. It can 
be stated in ways that are far from intolerably crude. Propositions are not 
necessarily grammatical sentences. Propositions are articulations of 


information or constellations of meaning. Propositions refer to states of 
affairs, whether imaginary or real, and questions of truth or falsehood are 
often relevant (Wittgenstein 1958, 51—53 (numbers 134—138)). The idea of 
propositions within revelation (rather than revelation as propositions) is 
defended in Swinburne (2007), Helm (1982, 21—27), and O'Collins (2016, 
12-18). And, as Gunton points out (1995, 109), it would be a mistake to 
assume that all propositions are de facto impersonal, as is sometimes 
claimed (*I love you' is a proposition). In ordinary interpersonal relations a 
kind of revelation occurs as we open ourselves to another, and in this 
process information is imparted about what sort of persons we are (Gunton 
1995, 22-24; cf. Latourelle 1966, 323: ‘Persons can be known only by 
revelation"). Revelation cannot be without content. If the appropriate 
response to revelatory events 1s awe, worship, and obedience, as it is in 
Scripture, that cannot happen unless the revelatory experience has cognitive 
content (Penelhum 1971, 92; Latourelle 1966, 351, 444). H. P. Owen puts 
the matter judiciously: ‘It is absurd to say that God reveals himself, and 
then to add that he does not reveal anything about himself. By the very act 
of saying that God reveals himself we imply that he exists and that he is 
personal’ (Owen 1969, 38). 

William Temple (1881—1944) insisted, nearly a century ago, that ‘there 
is no such thing as revealed truth’. This was, at the time, and still 1s today, a 
rather startling statement from an archbishop of any Church. But Temple 
explained: *There are truths of revelation, that is to say, propositions which 
express the results of correct thinking concerning revelation; but they are 
not themselves divinely revealed' (Temple 1934, 317). In Temple's view, 
propositions certainly enter into the question of revelation, but they are not 
to be identified with it. Theological propositions—meaningful, cognitive 
assertions about ultimate reality—are not part of revelation, but are 
formulated at a subsequent stage. The framing of doctrine is a second-order 
activity. Therefore, even when divine guidance of the Church and its 
teachers is allowed for, doctrinal construction is an irreducibly human 
activity. Our only knowledge of divine revelation. remains human 
knowledge, humanly acquired, humanly expressed. ‘We know God's 
revelations only in the form of human ideas and words about divine 
revelation’ (Schillebeeckx 1980, 46). 

If whatever is revealed does not consist of doctrinal propositions, of 
what does it consist? As we have noted, there is a consensus in modern 


theology—not a monolithic consensus, but one that contains variations and 
ongoing debates—that revelation is essentially the self-revelation of God 
(for sophisticated analyses of this concept, see Dalferth in Dalferth and 
Rodgers 2012, 20—24; Mezei 2017, 109—149). It is understood as an event 
of divine self-disclosure, an approach of the divine presence whose purpose 
and outcome is to enlighten the mind and stimulate the conscience in ways 
that are in tune with the mind and will of God. There is ample biblical 
material, as well as abundant evidence from religious experience, to support 
this approach. In Scripture, especially in the Hebrew Bible (Old Testament), 
God makes God's presence known, manifesting divine reality, and with it 
reveals the ‘name’, purpose, and power to save or heal that belong to God. 
The fourth Gospel is particularly rich in its presentation of Jesus as the 
God-revealer and as God-revealed who, in his person and through his death 
and resurrection, brings life to the world (O'Collins 2016, 7—12). 

In the Bible God reveals Godself in a combination of historical events, 
personal response to them, and prophetic interpretation of them. But this is 
not a purely epistemological matter, concerned only with knowledge: it is 
also an ethical matter. In all these cases, the virtuous personal character of 
the actors, especially the prophets, 1s crucial. Whether it is Moses, Isaiah, 
Mary, or Paul, their lives and minds were consecrated to God and 
conformed to the ethical character of God. Jesus of Nazareth's unparalleled 
moral character, as presented in the Gospels, plays a crucial part in his 
believing reception as the Christ, in a way that integrates event, response, 
and interpretation. So at this point we are introducing a critical criterion of 
revelation: the ethical. All claims of revelation should face the question, 
Does this teaching or command, that purports to be divinely revealed, 
conduce to the good, the integrity, the well-being and flourishing of all 
persons in their communities? 

The classic twentieth-century binary combination. of event and 
interpretation—divine action and divine speech—as together constituting an 
event of divine revelation, 1s not adequate, because it fails to bring out the 
fact that the conjunction of event and interpretation has to pass through the 
personal experience, the heart, mind, and moral character, of those 
concerned, who are persons with a moral history, a personal-communal set 
of values (MacIntyre 1990, ch. 8). The event is one in which persons are 
involved as the willing or unwilling actors and agents. Revelatory events 
are not objectified ‘acts of God’, inexplicable interventions of a deus ex 


machina. The interpretation of a revelatory event is an intensely personal 
process, one of existential self-involvement and moral commitment. 
Revelation cannot become real without participation. 

Bultmann was right to insist that revelation does not impart a world- 
view (to which one might adopt a detached attitude); rather, it addresses the 
individual in their existence (Bultmann 1964b, 101). Revelation must be an 
existential and personal matter. It is addressed to the person in their unique 
quest for the meaning and purpose of their existence in the world, their state 
of existential angst, and it concerns new life, or, as Bultmann puts it, 
‘authentic existence’, which for him is another name for salvation. 
‘Authentic existence’ points to the locating and embedding of salvation in 
our human being in the world with others. It connects that human-being-in- 
the-world-with-others to the transcendent ultimate reality, which is seen as 
the source and goal of such authentic existence. To be caught up in a 
moment of revelation, or even to be a recipient of it at several removes, 
involves a moral and existential stance. It gives a new direction to one’s 
life. The correlative concept to revelation is commitment, a trusting 
existential orientation, not without an element of risk, to the source and 
content of revelation as the source and content of authentic being. 

The biblical conjunction of event and interpretation, channelled through 
human lives, minds, hearts, wills, and bodies, is ordered to salvation. Its 
purpose is salvific; otherwise it would be mere gnosis (esoteric knowledge). 
Information alone cannot deliver salvation; an interpersonal dynamic that 
brings change and transformation is required. Revelation consists of the 
reconciling movement of God in the world, influencing and informing the 
acts and words of persons who have been chosen, commissioned, and 
inspired (thus taught and guided) by the Spirit of God. Its form is one of 
address, invitation, and encounter through the Word of God—encounter 
with the Word in the midst of community and tradition. Revelation is not 
simply the imparting of otherwise unobtainable knowledge; it has a moral 
thrust and an aesthetic appeal (a strange beauty). The substantive content of 
revelation is ‘knowing God’ (the nature, character, and purpose of God). So 
revelation takes place with a view to our becoming reconciled to God, 
restored to fellowship and communion with our Maker. In its full Christian 
articulation, that communion is made possible through the person and work 
of Jesus Christ—his incarnation, ministry, passion, death, and resurrection 
and ascension. It is received in faith through word and sacrament in the 


community of the Church, thanks to the life-imparting power of the Holy 
Spirit. Thus, the experience of revelation falls into a basically ecclesial and 
Trinitarian pattern. In the Christian perception of reality all roads lead to 
revelation. It is an all-encompassing reality because God is everywhere 
present. The Judaeo-Christian universe of revelation has made our 
civilization in the West what it is and continues to nurture us (Mezei 2017, 
338). Through its many tributaries, revelation corresponds to and satisfies 
the whole thinking, feeling, and acting person, the person in community. 


FAITH, PARTICIPATION, AND PRACTICE 


Divine revelation, then, may be seen essentially in terms of an interpersonal 
communication, invitation, and address. It is experienced by select 
embodied persons in material circumstances within a specific historical 
context and embedded in a community with its undergirding tradition. The 
revelatory experience is an encounter that is both dialectical and dialogical: 
dialectical because it includes elements of affirmation and negation, 
revelation and concealment, disclosure and mystery; dialogical because it 
involves an exchange, an interpersonal dialogue of reception and response. 
We see both the dialectical and the dialogical aspects at work in the call of 
Isaiah (Isa. 6:1—9). Similarly, Saul on the Damascus Road sees a blinding 
light and hears a voice saying, ‘Saul, Saul, why do you persecute me?’ Then 
Saul asks, ‘Who are you, Lord?’ and receives the reply, ‘I am Jesus, whom 
you are persecuting...’ (Acts 9:3—5). Once again there is a dialogue in the 
context of the numinous, which is at the same time overpowering, 
mysterious, and alluring—in Rudolf Otto's famous phrase, the mysterium 
tremendum et fascinans (Otto 1959). 

The revelatory encounter is mediated by sacred symbols and invites 
faith. The biblical and theological shorthand for this phenomenon of 
encountering revelation is ‘the word of God’. Revelation takes place within 
human experience, for there is no other realm, outside our experience, in 
which it can take place. Revelation therefore has the character of an 
experiential event. As such, it embraces all the elements of experience: the 
affective (emotional, feelings), the cognitive (intellectual, beliefs), and the 
conative (intentional, actions). Revelation, as encounter with the judgement 


and grace of God through the Word, impacts the whole person and the 
whole life, effectively claiming it and taking it over with transformative 
effect. The concept of revelation logically requires the concept of the 
reception of revelation on the part of human agents, which we call faith, 
even though, in some instances, revelation is repudiated—and our concept 
of revelation must allow for the possibility of its rejection (Penelhum 1971, 
103—104). Revelation and faith are correlative concepts; faith is the human 
reception of and response to faith. Participation 1s an integral component of 
revelation. Revelation fails and is abortive unless it evokes human response 
in the form of participation, which is the outworking of faith in practice and 
life, in the reality which revelation discloses. So the need for reception and 
participation raises the question of the ongoing trajectory and impact of 
revelation. How is it a reality now? 

Revelation comes clothed in the garments of creaturely reality, mediated 
in numinous symbols of salvation history that are normally attached to 
persons—prophets, apostles, supremely Jesus Christ—making them 
representative, symbolic, translucent people. These symbols partake of the 
transcendent reality that they symbolize: they are not mere arbitrary and 
external indicators, like signposts on the road (Dulles 1992, 131—154). The 
key biblical symbols include the thematic or narrative presentation of 
creation, exodus, promised land, law, sacrifice, return from exile, Jerusalem, 
prophet, priest, king, word, Holy Spirit, messiah, gospel, proclamation, new 
birth, death and resurrection, water of life, bread, body, wine, blood, martyr, 
heavenly city. But it is vital to remember, with regard to the plethora of 
biblical symbols, that a symbol is a two-edged sword. It not only reveals, 
bringing insight, knowledge, and understanding, but it also conceals, 
bringing ignorance and darkness, because the symbolic form imposes a 
limit on the very knowledge that it mediates. As H. P. Owen puts it, ‘Both 
knowledge and ignorance, affirmation and denial, are united in a single act. 
Each symbol has two poles, a positive pole and a negative one. Knowledge 
of God through a symbol is a constant traffic between one pole and the 
other' (Owen 1957, 142). 

How do we relate to the sacred symbols of the faith, how do we receive 
their benefit? We internalize them with their transcendent reference and 
meaning, by being caught up in their ritual (sacramental) expression, with 
its narrative rehearsal of the foundational story and its confession of the 
faith of the community. Thus, the transcendent becomes immanent; what 


comes 'from beyond' finds a home in our hearts, minds, and lives. As 
‘ceremonious animals’ (Wittgenstein), it is through participation in ritual 
(liturgy), leading to discipleship (continual learning and formation), that we 
humans become initiated into the world that is opened up and conveyed in 
revelation. As Charles Davis stresses, ‘revelation does not belong to the 
realm of theory. The message of revelation is a praxis, an ethical life, a way 
of being and acting. It may be partially articulated in propositions. It may 
stimulate theological reflection. But it is essentially...a practical way of 
life’ (Davis 1994, 99). It is through practices, including texts, speech, 
symbolic actions, and moral behaviour, that we participate in revelation, 
and it is through practices that the whole person and the whole life is 
conformed to what is revealed. One's deepest identity is being rebuilt 
(Stroup 1981; Stroup 1994; MacIntyre 1985). 

If practices are the pathway of participation in revelation, particularly in 
the form of rites and ceremonies, worship, and sacraments, it is clear that 
revelation cannot be received by an isolated individual. There is always a 
context, a matrix of community with its faith, teaching, and ceremonies. 
Isaiah was in the Temple when he had his vision; Saul had just come from 
the martyrdom of Stephen, who had himself had a revelation of Christ in 
glory. Although 'the word of the Lord came to John [the Baptist]...in the 
wilderness' (Luke 3:2), even prophets in the wilderness, such as John, had 
withdrawn from the people in order to return to them with the prophetic 
word. Revelation is a communal experience and was so even for Jesus 
(Moran 1967, 91). Sociality is a vital dimension of revelation. Practices are 
forms of social solidarity; they belong to communities and, as vehicles or 
transmitters of the founding and formative tradition, contribute to 
communal identity. Practices are part of the glue that holds social groups 
together and gives them coherence and identity. The Christian Church is a 
constellation of social groups. Its existence in time and space is secured by 
its sacramental acts; they anchor it in created reality, the material world, the 
world of bodies (Grumett 2016). Apart from the church building itself, 
worship, and particularly Eucharistic worship, is not only the most salient, 
but also the most characteristic and essential, manifestation of the Church in 
the world. 


EXPERIENCE, REASON, AND IMAGINATION 


Revelation permeates the way that we perceive reality as a whole; it infuses 
our vision of the cosmos, humanity, and God. To perceive is to grasp or 
apprehend as both a sensuous and an intellectual act. Perceiving is seeing 
with understanding; it is reasoned vision. What do we see when we look at 
the world? Do we perceive the glory of God hidden within and yet shining 
through created forms (as Balthasar 1982 would have it)? For the person of 
faith, the reality of revelation fills their experience: it is inescapable; it 
presses upon us. Although we cannot put our finger on it or pierce beyond 
the veil of mystery, divine revelation comprises our total existential 
environment (Lewis 1970, chs 5, 6). 

The fact that, as we have noted, the whole person is called to respond in 
faith and life to God's revelation strongly suggests that it 1s the whole 
person, with all their relevant faculties working together, that actively 
receives revelation and participates in it. Although Christian theology 
affirms that faith is a gift of God (Eph. 2:8—9), that does not mean that some 
supernatural capacity, other than and in addition to our normal human 
faculties, is needed to receive revelation (Owen 1969, 19). Several writers 
on revelation point out that our apprehension of revelation is not essentially 
different from our apprehension of any other aspect of reality, and that this 
is seen most clearly when we compare theological inquiry with the 
philosophy of science (Macquarrie 1977, 86; Gunton 1995, 22). There is a 
well-mapped-out pathway of scientific discovery which shows that 
discovery is simply the human, subjective side of the disclosure of external 
reality, as it were objectively. If we explore the correspondences between 
scientific discovery and the disclosure experiences of divine revelation in 
the Bible, we may well conclude that the notions of revelation and of 
human discovery are not opposed, as was adamantly held to be the case in 
traditional theology, but are related in a way that is mutually illuminating 
(Dulles 1980). Every moment of discovery—indeed every use of our reason 
—is a form of receptivity to reality, an openness to what is given, even as 
we reach out proactively towards it. 

The imagination plays a crucial part in our apprehension of divine 
revelation, as indeed of every object presented to us. In ordinary perception 
there is often some kind of pre-understanding, or prior hazy grasp of the 
outline of the object, that the imagination reaches out towards, and which 
helps us to home in on it (Polanyi 1958; Polanyi 1967; Bultmann 1964b, 
73). Thus, Pannenberg points out that revelation builds on prior knowledge 


and that a theology of revelation presupposes the experience of God that is 
embedded in religious practices (Pannenberg 1991, 195). If revelation is 
addressed to the affective (emotional), cognitive (intellectual), and conative 
(intentional) aspects of the person, it follows that revelation appeals to our 
senses of beauty, truth, and goodness. We apprehend these aspects of our 
experience, in fact all aspects of the created world, by means of an 
empathetic, imaginative indwelling of what is presented to our 
consciousness from beyond, whether aesthetic (beauty), illative (Newman’s 
term for the sense of truth), or ethical (meeting moral criteria). 

Hans Urs von Balthasar has provided the most thorough and 
comprehensive exposition of theology as the aesthetic path to divine truth. 
In Herrlichkeit: eine theologische Asthetik, translated as The Glory of the 
Lord: A Theological Aesthetics, Balthasar has provided a multi-volume 
account of how we may come to perceive the forms that the divine glory 
takes in the world, culminating definitively in the manifestation of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ (see 2 Cor. 4:6). “The beauty of theology’, 
he writes, ‘lies in its allowing this inner harmony of the forms in which 
divine truth makes its appearance to shine forth, and this beauty has always 
enraptured theology’s greatest figures’ (Balthasar 1982, 203). Rowan 
Williams has also called for a poetics of revelation because, when it comes 
to revelation, we do not start from scratch, but find ourselves already 
immersed in a community and a tradition that (we believe) has been 
generated by revelation (Williams 2000). The givenness of revelation 
means that it is for us now to elucidate its form and structure, its truth 
content, and its poetic inspiration, drawing out its metaphorical, symbolic, 
and mythic constituents (see Avis 1999). 

One great virtue of the imagination is that it always has a sense of a 
‘beyond’ of meaning. Poetry, art, and music evoke their object, which 
remains transcendent; they do not encapsulate or confine it. The awe and 
wonder that the imaginative arts induce in us brings a sense of having 
touched merely the hem of a garment of beauty, truth, and goodness, 
leaving us longing for more. At the conclusion of a symphony, a novel, a 
film, or a play, transcendent horizons seem to open up before us, even as the 
last bars die away or we put down the finished novel or walk out of the 
theatre or cinema into the ‘real’ world. Poignancy is the key to the strange 
mixture of emotional completion and unfulfilled metaphysical longing in 
our experience of art. Alongside a grateful sense of having been 


emotionally nourished, there is a wistful sense of lack and a longing 
awareness of a world beyond in which all our hungers will be satisfied. 

So it is with divine revelation: the sense of irreducible mystery remains. 
Not that human reason is somehow out of order here and must not be 
allowed to trespass on the territory of divine revelation—treason, ethical 
reason, is needed to testify to us that there is indeed a revelation that 
deserves our credence and commitment—but the grasp of reason falls 
infinitely short of the reality. The divine source to which revelation points 
exceeds the capacity of human reason (which is not separate from 
imagination) to comprehend and is therefore appropriately designated 
'supra-rational'. Schleiermacher maintains that ‘in one respect all Christian 
dogmas are supra-rational, in another they are all rational'. They are supra- 
rational, he says, to the extent that they may be traced to 'an inner 
experience’, an irreducible intuition; ‘they rest upon a given’, and without 
this givenness Christian beliefs could never have been constructed from 
rational propositions (Schleiermacher 1928, 66—68). The supra-rational 
religious experience, combining overpowering awe with alluring attraction 
and enveloped in mystery, classically brought out by Rudolf Otto in The 
Idea of the Holy (Das Heilige, 1917), is the epistemological equivalent of 
the theological concept of the hiddenness of God (Otto 1959). 


REVELATION AND AUTHORITY 


Revelation is manifested in experience and there is no sphere outside 
experience where revelation could be otherwise manifested. Experience is 
necessarily the milieu in which revelation is received, so experience needs 
to be understood not naively, but in a critical manner. Because there are 
many claims to have been given a revelation and they cannot all be true 
because the 'revelations' are sometimes incompatible, the assessment of the 
authenticity of revelation will depend to a large extent on whether the 
experiential milieu in which it is received can stand up to scrutiny. This is a 
daunting challenge to the Christian Church, which sees itself as the home of 
revelation. The claims of the Church to convey divine revelation are highly 
vulnerable to deconstruction when they are undermined by aspects of its 
practice and behaviour, its moral failings. 


The Church of Christ is—according to Christian theology—a mystical 
body, a supernatural spiritual society, a communion of saints; but it always 
exists in the world in institutional form. The Church has no presence in the 
world that is not institutionally embodied and therefore implicated in the 
ways and means of the fallen world and compromised by them. So the 
institutional form of the Church is not and can never be the perfectly 
matched home of divine revelation. If the Church has a part to play in the 
mediation of revelation, that must be entirely of grace. Revelation creates 
the Church, not the Church revelation. The Church is not in a position to 
guarantee revelation, or even to preserve it from distortion by inappropriate 
human interference: it can only testify to it. 

The handling of the theology of revelation, politically, in the Church 
raises questions of authority. It is natural that authority should become an 
issue in relation to revelation because by far the greater part of all our 
knowledge (let us say 99 per cent) is received on authority—not merely in 
childhood, from parents and teachers, but throughout our lives and in every 
department of them. We cannot investigate everything from scratch 
ourselves before we take any decisions, small or large; we have to take most 
things on trust and as ‘givens’ in order simply to live. But more 
significantly, the acquisition of moral character, of technical skills, and of 
professional expertise all comes from authority because ‘To learn by 
example is to submit to authority’ (Polanyi 1958, 53). But authority 
becomes problematic when what it proposes to us is (a) existentially critical 
to our well-being and (b) contested by various protagonists (authorities), as 
in the realm of belief, value, and morals. Then the source of authority is 
called into question and becomes a site of contestation and confusion; we 
have to take sides and to make up our own minds as far as we can. 

The communal matrix of revelation raises the issue of ecclesiastical 
authority in its interpretation of revelation and the implementation of such 
ecclesial interpretation. The Churches tend to act as though they could 
control revelation and make it serve their purpose, instead of the other way 
round. In their inevitable institutional mode they have tamed revelation and 
domesticated 1t—and in that way they have evacuated it of much of its life- 
giving power. Some Churches have enunciated infallible or irreformable 
dogmas necessary to salvation (de fide), at the same time explicitly 
anathematizing (condemning, damning) those who did not accept them. In 
claiming that Church dogmas are themselves given in revelation—revealed 


dogmas—these ecclesiastical authorities have elevated basically human 
Church pronouncements to the status of divine revelation. They have 
ascribed to their teachings the attributes of perfection, inerrancy, and final 
authority that rightly belong only to revelation, which, as an act of God, 
must always remain transcendent. The authority of divine revelation, as it 
continually gives up its meaning in the history of the Church, must always 
be allowed to trump all forms of human, even ecclesiastical, authority. 
Church teaching necessarily attempts to formulate the truths of revelation, 
but this remains an ongoing fallible human journey into the truth of God. 
There is nothing in Scripture to suggest that divine guidance eliminates 
contingent human, social, and cultural factors, with all their moral and 
intellectual frailty. Matthew Levering is confident that the Church—in his 
context, the Roman Catholic Church—is always a reliable, dependable 
guide to the truth content of revelation (Levering 2014, 4, 27). But the sheer 
variety, both diachronic (development of doctrine) and synchronic 
(diversity of interpretations), of official Church teaching tells against this 
epistemological optimism. Doctrines, as Pannenberg argued, are best seen 
as well-founded, credible, but not unrevisable heuristic projects, hypotheses 
about the nature of reality, to be tested against all our knowledge and our 
experience of life (Pannenberg 1976) and so continually clarified and 
restated, in order to become more relevant and useful, as they encounter 
new questions and fresh challenges. 

The process of the reception, the application, and even the actualization 
of revelation continues throughout history, and the Church is evidently— 
indisputably—the primary site of that process. The Church serves the 
actualization of revelation, above all in its proclamation through word and 
sacrament of the person and work of Jesus Christ. Revelation has an 
ongoing, ceaseless reception history or hermeneutical history in which 
persons and communities encounter the foundational events in the form of 
narrative (salvation history), symbolic ritual (liturgy), theology (doctrine, 
dialogue), and the lives and example of consecrated persons (the saints) 
who are ‘more perfectly transformed into the image of Christ’ (Paul VI 
1964, para. 50; Flannery 1992, 411). Thus, the open-ended history of the 
reception of revelation is not an intellectual history only, but a history of the 
impact of revelation and its transformative potential, a continual re- 
experiencing of its life-changing power (O'Collins 2016, 101—120). All this 
happens within the Church and properly belongs to the Church because the 


Church is the presence in history, as a sign and sacrament, of all that is 
comprised in the Christ event. 
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CHAPTER 12 


CHARISMATIC 
REVELATIONS 


notions of revelation in Christian charismatic 
movements in the modern age 


DOUGLAS H. SHANTZ 


MEDIEVAL MYSTICISM AND RADICAL 
REFORMATION 


PRECURSORS to modern charismatic revelations can be found in early and 
medieval Christian mysticism as individuals experienced God’s presence 
and self-revelation independently of Church structures and traditions. The 
mystics attested to revelatory experiences that were unsought, vivid, and 
life-changing. William James observed that in the Christian Church there 
have always been mystics. Many were viewed with suspicion while others 
gained favour in the eyes of the authorities. James noted that the founders 
of every Christian Church and sect were mystics, as were the founders of 
three of the world’s great religions, Christianity, Islam, and Buddhism 
(James 1971, 30). Thomas Merton wrote that ‘in all religions we encounter 
not only the claim to divine revelation in some form or other, but also the 
record of special experiences in which that revelation is in some way 
attested’ (Merton 1967, 203). 


In the late Middle Ages there was growing dissatisfaction with religious 
hierarchy and structures within Latin Christendom. Movements such as the 
Brothers and Sisters of the Common Life (Devotio Moderna) sought to 
narrow the gap between lay life and religious elites, and to discipline the 
whole society to higher standards. This push for religious renewal had a 
threefold expression: more inward and intense personal devotion, 
uneasiness with sacramental religion and Church-controlled magic, and the 
idea of salvation by faith. 

Bernard McGinn has identified a new ‘vernacular mysticism’ in the late 
medieval period (1300-1550), one that was democratic, dominated by 
women and lay people, and expressed in a vernacular literature of visions, 
diaries, and autobiographical accounts of revelatory experiences (McGinn 
2013). Two representatives of this literature are Meister Eckhart (1260— 
1328) and Julian of Norwich (1342—c.1416). Meister Eckhart recorded a 
conversation between Sister Katrei of Strasburg and her confessor. It is 
clear from the conversation that it 1s the sister who has attained an intimate 
knowledge of God, for she instructs her confessor on how to attain it. Near 
the end of Eckhart's account, the sister visits her confessor and asks him 
how he is doing. He answers, ‘Good, thank God. God be praised for 
bringing you to me. You have shown me the way of eternal salvation, so 
that I have attained a vision of God. I now have a true understanding of 
everything I have heard from your mouth’ (Eckhart 1991, 136—137). 

Julian of Norwich received sixteen revelations from God on 8 May 1373 
and provided a written account of the visions in her book The Revelations of 
Divine Love (1393). Lying in her bed, gravely ill, she had visions of the 
bleeding Christ. She was granted an understanding of Christ's suffering and 
his love for humankind. These visions became the basis for her life of 
contemplation, teaching, and counselling people who visited her cell in 
Norwich. Over against the Church's traditional teaching focused on 
humanity's sin and God's eternal wrath, Julian portrayed a God of love who 
assures believers, *I shall make all things well, and every kind of thing shall 
be well.' 

Many sixteenth-century reformers were influenced by the theologies, 
personal confessions, and sermons of medieval mystics. Steven Ozment 
observed that these writings had the potential to inspire Christian 
Nonconformists. They ‘fed the possibility of God's freedom to 
communicate immediately with men, to speak in the depths of the 


individual heart more conclusively than all the official writings and 
ceremonies of the institution' (Ozment 1973, 1—2). 

In the 1520s the radical reformers incorporated medieval mystical ideas 
in opposing and criticizing Luther. Their alternative notions of reform were 
deeply rooted in the mystical legacy of the Middle Ages. One sees the 
heritage of late medieval mysticism in Andreas Karlstadt, Thomas Müntzer, 
and Anabaptists such as Hans Hut and Hans Denck. South German 
Anabaptism, specifically Denck and Hut and the latter's South German 
followers, derived more inspiration from late medieval mysticism than from 
the German Reformation. Drawing on the Theologia Germanica, Johannes 
Tauler, and Meister Eckhardt, they opposed many of Luther's teachings, 
including justification by faith. 

A case can be made for viewing sixteenth-century Anabaptism as a 
charismatic movement. Anabaptism arose as a challenge to Church 
authority that had become institutionalized and politicized, advocating 
instead the freedom of the Spirit and lay empowerment by the gifts of the 
Spirit. Anabaptists such as Felix Mantz and Pilgram Marpeck affirmed the 
Spirit's continuing manifestation in miracles and in dreams and visions. 

For Thomas Müntzer, Melchior Hofmann, and Hans Hut and their 
followers, visionary activity took on increased importance. For Müntzer 
new revelations were a sign of the last days. Hofmann claimed divine 
revelations for himself, and went to Strasburg to teach and preach in 
obedience to a prophetic revelation. ‘An old man of East Frisia prophesied 
of him that he would sit a half year in prison in Strasburg and thereafter 
would freely spread his ministry over the whole world...’. After Hofmann 
was imprisoned, Leonard Joosten presented himself as a prophet in 
Strasburg, along with his wife, Ursula, who had many ‘visions, revelations, 
and dreams’ (Philips 1957, 209, 211—212). They prophesied that Strasburg 
would become the New Jerusalem and after six months Hofmann would 
lead out 144,000 preachers and witnesses with signs and miracles. For 
Hofmann, these prophecies had the same authority as those of Elijah, 
Isaiah, and Jeremiah. 

One also sees the heritage of medieval mysticism in mystical 
Spiritualists such as Sebastian Franck, Caspar Schwenckfeld, Valentin 
Weigel, and Johann Arndt. Arndt promoted the writings of Johann von 
Staupitz, Tauler, and the Theologia Germanica as suitable reading for 
Lutheran Protestants. Arndt reflected on the latter book's teaching 


concerning the true knowledge of God, claiming that God gradually gives 
himself to us to dwell within our souls and makes us prophets and friends of 
God. The Holy Spirit is our only heavenly teacher, and he guides us into all 
truth and illumines our darkness. 


NOTIONS OF REVELATION IN SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY SPIRITUALISM 


The Illuminations of Jakob Bóhme 


Jakob Bóhme (1575-1624) was one of the most remarkable thinkers in 
German intellectual history. He lived in the context of intense religious 
polemics between Catholics and Protestants, and between Lutherans and 
Calvinists, culminating in the Thirty Years War of 1618-1648. Böhme 
responded creatively to the theological challenges of his day. He was born 
to Lutheran parents in Görlitz, Bohemia. The region was home to 
Anabaptists and their emphasis on discipleship and non-violence; 
Schwenkfelders and their teaching on the invisible Church and on true 
religion as a matter of the spirit and the heart; and Paracelsists and the 
language of alchemy. Bohme’s ‘spiritual alchemy’ made use of alchemical 
symbols and ideas in speaking of the believer’s new birth and God’s 
transformative work in the human soul. 

Three times Bóhme experienced direct illuminations from God. He 
described feeling confused and uncertain in face of the variety of religious 
teachings and religious conflicts in his day. He prayed to God for help, that 
his Spirit would guide him to the truth. Over a period of seven days in 1595, 
Bohme felt surrounded by divine light; it was as if a veil were removed and 
he received higher knowledge from God. Five years later he was again 
caught up by the divine light after being struck by a gleam from a pewter 
vessel. Bóhme was granted insight into the secrets of the natural world, into 
their essence and powers. In 1610 he was granted yet a third illumination of 
heavenly light by God's grace. The memorial on Bóhme's grave reads: 
‘Born of God, died in Christ, and illumined by the Holy Spirit’. 


Bohme described the heftige Trieb, or powerful impulse, that moved him 
to commit his experiences and insights to paper. He was confident that his 
writings arose from secrets revealed to him *in the depths'. In Life beyond 
the Senses, he describes a dialogue between a student and a teacher. The 
student says to the teacher, ‘How may I come to that life beyond the senses, 
that I may see God and hear God speak?’ The teacher says, ‘If you can 
swing yourself up for a moment, into that in which no creature dwells, then 
you will hear what God speaks.’ Then the student asks, ‘Is that near or far?’ 
The teacher replies, ‘It is within you. If you could remain silent from all of 
your willing and sensing for one hour, then you will hear unutterable words 
of God...then the eternal hearing, seeing, and speaking will be revealed 
within you.' The teacher tells the student to give over his will to God, to 
hate his own willing, and to subjugate himself to the cross of Christ and 
bear the afflictions of creatureliness. 'If you do this, God will speak into 
you, and lead your yielded will into God's self, into the ground beyond 
nature, and then you will hear what the Lord speaks within you' (Boehme 
2010, 33-34). 

In a letter he wrote shortly before his death in 1624, Bóhme reflected on 
these revelatory experiences and the insights he had gained into divine 
truth: 


It may surprise you that a layperson should understand such high matters, when he had 
neither been taught them nor read them. But I tell you dear sir, that you will find in my 
writings only a glimmer of these secrets. For if you should be found worthy by God that his 
light should shine in your soul, then you would hear, taste, smell, feel and see the 
unspeakable words of God from his divine understanding. For there alone is the true 
theosophical Pentecostal school where the soul is taught by God. 

(Bóhme 1996, 388) 


Bóhme's experience of God's charismatic revelations became an inspiration 
for later Pietists as they sought to escape the polemics and conflicts that had 
come to mark Protestant circles in the century and a half after Luther. 


Jane Leade and the Philadelphian Society 


Jane Leade (1624—1704) was a gifted visionary, a kind of prophetic genius 
whose memoirs describe daily encounters with God. Her international 


influence resulted from her founding of the London Philadelphian society 
and from her many publications. She was among the most prolific English 
women writers of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century. Thanks 
to translation of her works into German in the 1690s, she joined Jakob 
Bohme as one of the favourite authors of radical Pietists in German lands. 
Over against Enlightenment thinkers who relied upon human reason, or 
mainstream religious leaders who taught that revelations had ceased in 
apostolic times, Leade assured her readers of 'the continued run of the 
Spirit throughout all Ages’. The Lord had not abandoned moderns, for ‘this 
would be a sad and deplorable thing' (McDowell 2002, 522). 

We are fortunate in possessing a short account of Leade's experiences 
from her own hand. She prepared a ten-page autobiography for an edition of 
her writings that appeared in German translation in Amsterdam in 1696. 
She recounted that at the age of 16, while attending a Christmas party with 
music and dancing, she first experienced the *inner movings' of God's Spirit 
within her. ‘A heavenly word addressed me and said, “Stay away from this, 
for I have another dance that I have for you in place of this vanity." I 
immediately withdrew myself from the company of partiers so that by 
myself I might contemplate this direct call [of God?’ (Leade 1696). 

Leade wrote that in 1668 the Lord once again appeared to her. She 
discovered that ‘the more attention I gave to my gift of prophecy and 
revelation, the more it grew within me day by day'. She felt overwhelmed 
by this and sought out someone who could help her understand what was 
happening to her. At this point she became acquainted with Dr John 
Pordage (1607-1681) and Thomas Bromley, who possessed an 
understanding of 'the deep secrets of God'. Through Pordage, Leade 
became acquainted with the writings of Jakob Bóhme. In 1674 Pordage 
welcomed her into his home so that they could encourage one another as 
they waited upon God and his inner leading. The result was that more and 
more heavenly revelations were granted to her. Pordage began to write 
down the revelations that were being granted to her on a daily basis. This 
continued for about seven years, until Pordage died in 1681 at the age of 74. 

In her conclusion, Leade reflected on the divine revelations that had 
appeared to her and accompanied her, ‘especially since the year 1670’, the 
year of her husband's death. She prayed that her readers may be ready for 
the day of Christ and the appearing of the Lord. 


After Pordage's death in 1681, Leade assumed leadership of their 
congregation, edited Pordage's Theologia mystica (1683), and began 
publishing her own works. Over a period of twenty-three years, she 
published some seventeen books and tracts, including a three-volume, 
2,500-page spiritual diary, 4 Fountain of Gardens, Watered by the Rivers of 
Divine Pleasure (1696—1701). Her works describe her thirty-year 
relationship with the Virgin Wisdom, who played a more central role for 
Leade than Jesus Christ. 

Jane Leade lived in a house on Hoxton Square in London, paid for by 
the German nobleman Baron Dodo von Knyphausen. She was joined there 
by her daughter Barbara and her son-in-law Francis Lee. In the mid-1690s 
the house became the centre for early meetings of the Philadelphian Society. 
Leade led the society during its most successful phase from 1695 to 1703. 
The twelfth article of their constitution stated that the Spirit was given to 
everyone, male and female. In 1695 the London Philadelphians began a 
publication programme in order to win converts to their society, both at 
home and in Germany. In the 1690s Leade began the prodigious literary 
output that would mark her as one of the most influential female mystics of 
the seventeenth century; Francis Lee acted as her literary assistant. 
Publication of her works was funded by Baron von Knyphausen. The 
society's most important publication was Leade's Fountain of Gardens, 
called by her followers her *Great Diary'. There she recorded her mystical 
visions over the period from 1670 to 1686. Two of Leade's most successful 
writings in her day were Heavenly Cloud Now Breaking and Revelation of 
Revelations. Both works polemicize against reliance upon reason and 
intellect, arguing that they are hindrances to receiving God's revelation and 
to growing in faith (McDowell 2002, 519, 520). 


The French Prophets 


After the withdrawal of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, there followed severe 
persecution of French Protestants, the Huguenots. Protestant churches were 
destroyed and their pastors exiled. In 1688 in the Cévennes mountains in 
southern France there appeared 'French Prophets' (1688—1714), lay 
preachers claiming to speak by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. The 


French Prophets moved convulsively, thrashing about with their limbs, and 
presented their speech as the speech of God. They called this state 
l'inspiration or l'ecstase. For the encouragement of French Protestants in 
the region they organized secret meetings, with worship, psalm singing, and 
prayer, led by lay preachers (Figure 12.1). The best known of these lay 
preachers were Frangois Vivent and Claude Brousson. In Relation 
sommaire des merveilles que Dieu fait en France (1694), Brousson 
describes the French Prophets' belief in immediate access to God: 
‘Deprived of the word of God, of evangelism, of a regular worship service, 
of orderly sermons, of an emotionally appealing but also rational form of 
religiosity, the Camisards turned toward a belief in "inspiration" (Randall 
2009, 17). 


FIGURE 12.1 The English and French Prophets mad or bewitch'd (London, 1707) 


In response, King Louis XIV hired Nicolas Lamoignon de Basville as 
administrator in Languedoc with instructions to track down the secret 


meetings and their leaders. The preachers were systematically sought out, 
discovered, and killed, Vivent 1n 1692 and Brousson in 1698. Protestant 
worshippers were either killed, jailed, or sentenced to the galleys. In face of 
this religious persecution, the Prophets challenged the people to revolt. 
Cévennes peasants and craftsmen organized in small local groups. Their 
leaders were typically young men with no military training, two of the most 
prominent being Rolland Laporte and Jean Cavalier. Known as Camisards 
because of the white shirt that they wore over their clothes, the rebels took 
up arms in 1702 against the king's troops. The French Prophets 
accompanied the Camisard troops, prophesying God's judgement upon their 
enemies and eternal salvation for the Protestants. The fighting lasted mainly 
from 1702 to 1705, with many perishing. Catherine Randall estimates that 
more than half a million Camisards ‘fled France or were killed’ (Randall 
2009, 18). 

In June, August, and September 1706, three Camisards, Jean Cavalier of 
Sauve (1686—c.1740), Durand Fage (168 1—c.1750), and Elie Marion, found 
refuge in London. With the English Philadelphian Society having come to 
an end in 1704, many Philadelphians began to join the newly arrived French 
Prophets. By the summer of 1707 the French Prophets included among their 
number Anglicans, Quakers, Baptists, Presbyterians, Huguenots, and 
Catholics. From February 1708, they began to travel from town to town 
throughout Britain, prophesying in public and warning of the coming end of 
days. Men and women would expound passages of Scripture while under 
prophetic inspiration. The French Prophets offered no new doctrines; 
instead they emphasized religious experience, prophecy, glossolalia, 
singing, and dancing over doctrine, liturgy, and rituals. Eventually there 
were tensions between the Philadelphians and the French Prophets over 
how prophecies should be delivered. The Prophets had a demonstrative 
bodily form of prophesying; the Philadelphians relied more on written 
expression (Bouldin 2015, 128—132). 

In 1709 the French Prophets launched missions to the Continent, 
primarily to Protestant countries, starting with Holland. Jean Allut and Elie 
Marion and their amanuenses travelled from London to Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Berlin, Leipzig, Regensburg, and Vienna. On 17 May 1713 the 
French Inspired arrived in Halle, the city made famous by the orphanage 
founded by the Pietist leader A. H. Francke. Within four weeks they had 
added thirty-three German disciples to their circle of inspired witnesses and 


formed conventicles of their German followers in the city. The number 
included Maria Elisabeth Matthes, daughter of one of the workers in 
Francke's orphanage, and a young Halle medical student, August Friedrich 
Pott. Pott soon won over his two elder brothers, Johann Tobias and Johann 
Heinrich, and his mother, Dorothea Sophia Pott. August Friedrich Pott 
made mission trips on behalf of the German Inspired to Frankfurt am Main, 
Hanau, Büdingen, Marienborn, and Schwarzenau. On 9 June 1714 another 
group of four French Inspired arrived in Halle. Seven days later they were 
dismissed from the city, and made their way to Halberstadt, where they 
again won a following. Eventually the German Inspired in Halle, 
Halberstadt, and Berlin came together and travelled to the tolerant counties 
of Ysenburg and Wittgenstein. It was here that they encountered the Pietist 
women Ursula and Helena Meyer from Switzerland (Noth 2005, 96—101). 

French Inspired influence extended not only to the English 
Philadelphians and German Pietists, but to the Shakers as well. Founded by 
James and Jane Wardley in Manchester in 1747, by the 1760s the Shakers 
numbered some thirty people. Their dynamic leader, Ann Lee (1736-1784), 
had come into contact with French Camisards who had migrated to 
England. Under the Camisards' influence she was converted in 1758 and 
began to receive and practise the miraculous gifts of the Spirit. Lee became 
the female messiah for the Shakers: ‘Christ did verily make his second 
appearance in Ann Lee.' On 19 May 1774, Ann and eight other Shakers left 
Liverpool aboard the ship Mariah, arriving in New York on 6 August. Ann 
Lee established the Shakers in the New World, as she and her followers 
practised the gifts of the Spirit in demonstrative fashion, with Lee speaking 
in seventy tongues. The Shakers valued the ‘inner light’ over the Bible. 


NOTIONS OF REVELATION IN GERMAN 
PIETISM 


The Pietist patriarch Philipp Jakob Spener encouraged theology students to 
read the Theologia Germanica and Johannes Tauler. It was Spener’s more 
radical disciples, however, who experienced dramatic instances of God’s 
direct speaking. Radical German Pietists testified to experiencing God’s 
direct revelations, or ‘inner word’, inspired by the example of medieval 


mystics and seventeenth-century Spiritualists such as Johann Arndt, Jakob 
Bóhme, and Jane Leade. 


Women Prophets in the Early 1690s 


During the second wave of German Pietism from 1689 to 1694, between 
Pietist beginnings in Frankfurt and its institutionalization in Halle in the late 
1690s, Pietism took on features of a radical social movement. Spener's 
student disciples in Leipzig and their lay associates met in one another's 
homes, where their meetings included displays of visionary revelations and 
prophecies. A number of single women acted as wandering prophets, 
visiting Pietist conventicles throughout northern Germany. The women 
received prophetic revelations in a state of ecstasy; their bodies were 
sometimes frenzied, sometimes rigid. The revelations received by Pietist 
women contained new insight into the meaning of Scripture, prophecy of 
Christ's coming millennial kingdom, calls to repentance, threats of 
punishment of the unrepentant, and the promise of salvation for the godly. 

The so-called ‘enthusiastic maidens’ included Katharina Reinecke and 
Anna Margaretha Jahn in Halberstadt, Anna Maria Schuchart and Maria 
Graf in Erfurt, Magdalena Elrich and the *blood-sweater' (Blutschwitzerin) 
Anna Eva Jakobs in Quedlinburg, Miss Wolff and Miss Rinckhammer in 
Halle, and Adelheid Sibylla Schwartz in Lübeck. The noblewoman 
Rosamunde Juliane von der Asseburg (1672-1712) had visions of Christ 
and audiences with Christ that began when she was just 10 or 12 years old. 
Anna Maria Schuchart went to Erfurt in early 1691 as an illiterate servant 
girl, working as a maid in the home of the Pietist jurist Johann Gottfried 
Schmalz. She was converted to faith in November that year, and soon after 
experienced her first vision. God revealed to her the torments of the damned 
and the joys of the redeemed; he further revealed to her the eternal destinies 
of her Erfurt neighbours. She was able to reveal people’s inmost secrets, 
even those of strangers. As a contemporary observed, ‘Neither man, nor 
devil, nor angel can know the inmost state of the soul without the revelation 
of God’ (de Boor 1995, 182). 


Johann Tennhardt 


Johann Tennhardt (1661—1720) is one of the best known among the Pietist 
mystics of the eighteenth century. Born to a successful farmer in the Saxon 
village of Dobergast, in his youth Tennhardt was already a devoted reader 
of the Bible and of works by Johann Arndt, Johannes Tauler, and Thomas à 
Kempis. 


I loved the New Testament more than all the treasures of this world. I took it with me to bed 
and laid it by my head. If I should awaken early, then I was free of all disturbing thoughts... 
I possessed some understanding and light, but I did not trust this light on its own but 
required in addition the foundation and proof of holy scripture. (Tennhardt 1708, 59-60) 


As a young man, Tennhardt experienced visions of the Devil and of the 
triune God. After the death of his wife in 1704, visionary experiences 
became an almost daily occurrence. 


On 10 August 1704, I was moved to pray, asking that God might come and dwell within me, 
as he had promised, and I offered myself to my God, body, soul, and spirit. After this I 
received within my most inward heart such joy, comfort, and sweetness that I cannot 
describe it, for it was supernatural. And this happened to me three times, one after the other. 
Then I was assured that I should no longer doubt but believe that the triune God desired to 
make his dwelling among us.  (Tennhardt 1708, 62) 


That same year he felt called to be ‘the chancellor of God’, required to take 
dictations that would complete the revelations in the Bible. He began to 
record his dreams, usually in rhymed verses. 

Tennhardt's autobiography, or Lebenslauf, is a rich source for 
understanding his progress and growth in experiencing God's revelations. 
He writes, ‘In the course of writing my autobiography, I have come to 
realize how long God has been at work in me, through tribulations, dreams, 
visions, and mortal dangers. I have recounted some of these dreams in order 
to show readers how God has prepared his house in me' (Tennhardt 1708, 
6). In 1710 friends published his autobiography and other writings at 
Erdmann Andreas Lyce's press in Idstein im Taunus. However, because of a 
publication ban on him and his writings, Tennhardt had to leave Nuremberg 
and become a refugee, spending time in Frankfurt am Main, Brandenburg, 
Hamburg, Bremen, Braunschweig, and Wolfenbüttel. He gradually became 
convinced that God's indwelling word should be valued above the written 


word of Scripture and above the writings of the great mystics of earlier 
times. According to God's plan, Christ became man to reconcile us with 
God the Father and to make our hearts his dwelling place once again. God 
greatly desires to speak with us *through dreams, visions, and holy thoughts 
through the Spirit of Christ’; we need only pay attention to the inner word 
that he speaks to us in our souls. ‘For me,’ wrote Tennhardt, ‘there is 
nothing better in this world than knowing God and his word planted within 
me, to hear, taste, feel, and hold it until the end' (Tennhardt 1708, 140). 

Tennhardt soon discovered that ‘learned doctors and preachers’ did not 
accept this indwelling revelation but called it heresy. For them, God's 
revelation consisted solely of the recorded word of the Apostles and 
prophets, and so they honoured this written word with mouth and heart. 
‘The learned learn from without with the senses, by seeing, hearing, and 
understanding, based on letters or books, the writings of men. But the saints 
learn from God by the anointing with the Holy Ghost within, who alone 
teaches us in truth.' On one occasion, Tennhardt shared his experiences with 
a Lutheran clergyman, who explained to him that his visions were mere 
fantasy since we live in the New Testament age, not in the Old Testament 
time when such things happened to people (Tennhardt 1708, 140). 

In a vision Tennhardt saw how completely ruined the Christian Church 
was, and how the whole Evangelical Church had fallen away from the true 
indwelling word of God: 


This decline in all of Christendom moved me deeply, so that I often sighed and prayed as 
follows: Lord, help these people to become aware of your final judgement. For they think 
that if they confess four times a year, take communion, attend the sermon, say their prayers 
before meals, avoid the worst sins and vices, and pursue their calling at work, that they will 
besaved. (Tennhardt 1708, 76) 


He concluded his autobiography with an extended reflection on his 
experience of God's revelation: 


It is truly amazing how the Holy Ghost has dictated these writings to me in my 
unworthiness, usually at midnight or early morning. I thank my God who has considered me 
worthy to write these things, and I ask him from the heart that he might help them to be 
published...You may say, God no longer speaks to us directly, but has given us his written 
word, and only speaks with us through it. But I say to you in the name of the Lord my God, 
who has dictated these writings to me, including this Afterword, that you belong to the devil, 
in body and soul, and you lie, like the devil himself. You can never prove to me that God 
only speaks to us through the written word or through men called according to the flesh, and 
through priests flawed by all kinds of blasphemies and vices. (Tennhardt 1708, 618) 


Ursula Meyer 


In a recent study Isabelle Noth has presented Ursula Meyer (1682—1743) as 
*one of the most interesting actors in the Radical Pietist Separatism of the 
eighteenth century' (Noth 2005, 17). Meyer's thought world was that of 
mystical Spiritualism. She shared many common notions with Jakob 
Bóhme and Johann Arndt, including her chiliastic eschatology, her teaching 
on the restoration of all things, her Christ and bridal mysticism, and her 
teaching on the inner word within us. Noth finds in Ursula Meyer and the 
'Inspirationsgemeinden' (Communities of True Inspiration) an important 
link between the radical German Pietism of the eighteenth century and 
modern Pentecostal and charismatic movements. The sources are especially 
rich for Meyer's life up to 1722. Besides the collection of her prophecies 
published in 1781, the archive of the Amana colony in Iowa contains forty- 
two volumes of selections from the diaries of the German Inspirationists. 
The period from 1722 to Meyer's death in 1743, however, remains in 
relative obscurity. 

From 1682 to 1712 Ursula Meyer lived with her family in the Swiss 
towns of Thun and Berne. Her father was on the city council of Thun, 
managed the post office in Berne, and owned a stocking loom. In Thun, she 
and her siblings belonged to a Pietist circle led by the city magistrate Dr 
Johannes Rubin. The Pietists, however, faced persecution and exile owing 
to opposition from both Church and state. The Great Council was especially 
concerned about the dangers that Pietism posed for women. In Pietist 
meetings, enthusiastic elements were common, ‘with shaking such as one 
finds among the Quakers' (Noth 2005, 72—75, 82). Many Pietist clergy and 
citizens were required to swear an anti-Pietist oath or be driven out of the 
city, and the mentor of Meyer and her family Dr Rubin was removed from 
his position on the city council. Ursula Meyer was just 17 years of age 
when she and her family experienced these oppressive measures in Berne. 
By 1712 she and her sister had left Thun, possibly joining their younger 
brother in travelling to Holland by way of Frankfurt. By 1714 she had made 
her way to Büdingen, in the county of Ysenburg in Hessen. 

On 16 March 1715 the German Inspirationist community in Ronneburg 
Castle recognized Meyer’s prophetic gift: “A fine gift was granted to her, to 
offer short and important revelations for the benefit of the community and 


for the examining of hearts" (Noth 2005, 84, 108—109). Meyer was one of 
eight who were recognized as prophets of God in the gatherings of the 
Inspired between October 1714 and April 1715, because of their gifts as 
overseers, spokesmen, and instruments of God. None of them had an 
education; most were craftsmen, mainly stocking weavers. The behaviour 
of the prophets resembled that of the French Inspired: they fell into a trance, 
they had unusual bodily movements, and they appeared to be possessed by 
another power and spirit. 

Ursula Meyer and Johann Friedrich Rock (1678—1749) were the most 
active of the Inspirationist prophets in the early eighteenth century. From 
1715 to 1719 Meyer provided almost daily prophecies. Rock exercised the 
gift of prophecy throughout his adult life, for more than thirty years, from 
1715 to 1749. He described God's leading as soft movements, ‘such as a 
child might feel in its mother's womb before it is born’. Rock stated 
confidently, ‘I bear in me the word of God’; ‘The Spirit has been poured out 
in my heart; it is he who has driven me to testify' (Rock 1999, 42-44; 
Krauss 1983, 103, 112). 

As Spirit-inspired discourse and direct revelations from God, Meyer's 
and Rock's pronouncements had the same status as the words of Scripture 
among the Inspirationists. In order to preserve their discourses faithfully, 
amanuenses (Schnellschreiber) accompanied Meyer and Rock and recorded 
their every word. After 1715 the Inspirationists published the discourses of 
their prophets, comprising no less than eighty-one works. This context 
explains the decision to publish the addresses of Ursula Meyer in a book 
entitled Ein himmlischer Abendschein (A Heavenly Sunset) In the 
foreword, the editors supply their reasons for publishing Meyer's 
testimonies: a number of her countrymen 'fervently requested' (sehnlich 
verlangt) that they be made available in print, and the editors expressed 
their delight that such publication was finally coming to pass. The 
collection was published in 1781, some six decades after the testimonies 
were first delivered. 

Ein himmlischer Abendschein includes 156 of Meyer's prophetic 
discourses from 16 March 1715 to 24 September 1719. These represent 
only a selection of her many addresses during this time. She delivered these 
speeches in the Bernese oral German dialect, but they were published in the 
written language of High German. The testimonies are typically short, 
taking up one to four pages each. Also noteworthy is the use of the first 


person on behalf of God. Rather than saying ‘God says’, it is typical for 
Meyer to speak in God's voice: ‘My soldiers, take hold of my divine 
strength in true faith, and by it wage battle against your enemies’; ‘I will 
make the weakest among my anointed so strong that one of them will be 
able to strike down a thousand' (Meyer 1781, 305—306, 124). 

The testimonies of prophets such as Ursula Meyer were a demonstration 
of God's power and strength to the Inspirationists. As an instrument of God, 
Meyer took comfort in her weakness, knowing that it was the occasion for 
receiving and experiencing God's supernatural strength. 


I will pour my wonder-working power upon lowly, humble, and receptive hearts, so that 
they may stand in the strength of their God, and signs and wonders come about through 
them... Whoever will boast, should boast of his weakness, for he will learn that in time of 
need, he will have no lack of courage. (Meyer 1781, 75, 76, 124) 


NOTIONS OF REVELATION IN EIGHTEENTH- 
AND NINETEENTH-CENTURY METHODISM 


The Pietists and Moravians influenced the Methodist brothers John and 
Charles Wesley in the area of experiential religion. The Wesleys and the 
Oxford Methodists extended a welcome to European religious immigrants 
such as the Moravians, French Camisards, and Huguenots. In 1739 John 
Wesley met descendants of the French Huguenots who spoke ecstatically in 
unknown tongues. He used the example of the Camisards to prove that the 
supernatural gifts can still be experienced in modern times. The Camisards 
believed that these gifts had not ceased, quoting the prophecy of ‘latter rain’ 
in Joel (2:23). Under severe persecution, the Camisards fled to England, 
where their charismatic practices soon came under suspicion among 
conservative Anglicans. Although Wesley rejected the prophetic claims of 
descendants of the French Camisard immigrants, he believed that the 
original Camisards in the 1670s experienced the gift of prophecy and spoke 
in languages they had not learned. In a letter to Conyers Middleton, he 
described and defended a number of miraculous spiritual gifts that included 
casting out devils, speaking in new tongues, escaping dangers in which 
otherwise they would have perished, healing the sick, prophecy, foretelling 
things to come, visions, dreams, and discerning of spirits. 


In a recent study, Erika Stalcup explored spiritual experiences among 
British Methodist lay people and the language they used to describe their 
experiences (Stalcup 2016). The most significant source for her study is a 
collection of spiritual accounts solicited by Charles Wesley. Most of the 
accounts come from the early 1740s, during the movement's first period of 
growth. Written by laity in the areas of Bristol and London, the collection 
contains a high ratio of women to men among the authors, about three to 
one. Most of the accounts—both conversion and deathbed narratives—were 
written in the wake of spiritual experiences. They are marked by ‘freshness 
and authenticity’ as opposed to ‘the polished reflections of a carefully 
crafted memoir’ (Stalcup 2016, 5). For the historian Henry Rack, these 
narratives offer ‘our best hope of understanding the mind of the early 
converts’ (Rack 1997, 12). 

Stalcup examines the media through which lay people received God’s 
messages. The channels through which lay people received these messages 
included sermons, hymns, journals, other printed literature, and 
correspondence, as well as divine voices, visions, and other supernatural 
encounters. Most presented themselves as ‘passive receptors of supernatural 
messages’ (Stalcup 2016, 51). They described their religious experiences 
using sensory language that recounted seeing God in visions, hearing God’s 
voice, feeling God’s touch. The first few decades of Methodism were 
‘rather turbulent’. Shouting, weeping, groaning, and convulsive fits were 
common manifestations of early Methodist religious experience. For many, 
their exuberant feelings were soon replaced by doubt and confusion, which 
they attributed to Satan. Thomas Cooper describes being frightened by a 
voice whispering to him that the Scriptures might not be true, and finding 
himself ‘struggling betwixt these two sperits, not noing it was the sperit of 
God and the devil striven in me’ (Stalcup 2016, 50, 52). 

In sources relating to the Great Awakening in eighteenth-century New 
England, one finds accounts of believers experiencing divine dreams, 
visions, spirit journeys, trances, and revelations from God. Elaine Heath has 
recently argued that the story of nineteenth-century American Methodist 
evangelism is a history of ‘Methodist mysticism’. ‘Women and men 
encountered the living God at camp meetings and in small groups, while 
milking cows and tending the fields. They experienced dreams, visions, 
voices, falling prostrate, being undone’ (Heath 2007, 7). Phoebe Palmer 
(1807-1874), like mystics throughout Christian history, experienced 


visions, dreams, spiritual warfare, and a call to public ministry. Likewise, 
Julia Foote (1823—1901), the daughter of slaves, had many encounters with 
God. When converted at the age of 15, she experienced being slain in the 
Spirit. “She had a vision in which Jesus removed her filthy clothes, washed 
her in the sea, and led her to the Father.’ Foote's autobiography records 
encounters with angels. Heath points to numerous other Methodists, both 
clergy and lay, whose evangelistic vitality *flowed from their mystical 
experiences of God' (Heath 2007, 9). Based on this kind of evidence, 
scholars suggest that eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Methodism and the 
nineteenth-century Holiness movement provided ‘the cradle’ for twentieth- 
century Pentecostalism. 


NOTIONS OF REVELATION IN TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY PENTECOSTALISM IN AMERICA 
AND IN THE GLOBAL SOUTH 


The most dramatic instance of charismatic revelations in the twentieth 
century centres on the Pentecostal revival and the denominations and 
movements that arose out of it. Edith Blumhofer describes the beginnings 
of Pentecostalism in Los Angeles: 


For several weeks in early April 1906, blacks and whites had mingled to pray for the 
baptism with the Holy Spirit. Their leader was William J. Seymour, a black preacher 
recently arrived in the city...On 9 April 1906, at a prayer meeting in a modest home on 
Bonnie Brae Street in Los Angeles, a few men and women spoke in tongues. The tongues 
speech convinced them that they had ‘broken through’. News of the event spread rapidly 
among blacks, Latinos, and whites, the prosperous and the poor, immigrants and natives. 
Those who yearned for revival, as well as the curious, thronged the house. The need for 
space prompted a move to an abandoned Methodist church on Azusa Street... (Blumhofer 
2006b, 59; Blumhofer 2006a, 20) 


Soon the Azusa Street Mission could not contain the crowds. Continuous 
revivals took place there from April 1906 to 1909. Those involved believed 
that they were experiencing something that resembled the New Testament 
Day of Pentecost: ‘All of them were filled with the Holy Spirit and began to 
speak in other languages as the Spirit gave them ability’ (Acts 2:4). There 


were demonstrations of the prophetic gifts of the Spirit described in 1 
Corinthians 12:8—10, with people interpreting tongues and prophesying. 

New denominations soon arose under the impact of the Azusa Street 
revival. These included the Church of God in Christ, the Assemblies of 
God, the Church of God (Cleveland, Tennessee), and the Pentecostal 
Holiness Church. Aimee Semple McPherson, ‘the first lady of 
Pentecostalism’, established the International Church of the Foursquare 
Gospel in the 1920s. Members of these Pentecostal denominations in the 
United States now number over ten million; it is estimated that Pentecostals 
worldwide number over six hundred million. 

In his book What Really Happened at Azusa Street? (1925), Frank 
Bartleman placed Azusa Street at the centre of the story of modern 
Pentecostal origins. While the Azusa Street revival continues to be central 
to the Pentecostal ‘myth of origins’, especially in Western accounts, 
scholars now understand that global Pentecostalism had multiple 
beginnings. Non-Western histories of Pentecostal Christianity feature the 
Welsh revivals of 1904—1905, the Korean revivals in 1903 and 1907, Indian 
revivals in 1905 and 1907, and indigenous African movements (Blumhofer 
2006b, 61). 

Today it is possible to identify at least five different types of Pentecostal 
religion which emphasize a vibrant experience of the Holy Spirit and the 
miraculous gifts of tongues, prophecy, and healing. Classical 
Pentecostalism includes the American denominations that arose in response 
to the Azusa Street revival and shortly thereafter. Another type is 
Indigenous Pentecostalism, which includes denominations formed outside 
North America, independent of Western missionaries, such as the Winners’ 
Chapel in Nigeria and the Universal Church of the Kingdom of God in Rio 
de Janeiro. A third expression of Pentecostalism is the Charismatic Renewal 
which arose in the 1960s within traditional denominations such as 
Anglicans, Episcopalians, Lutherans, and Roman Catholics. A fourth 
expression is represented by Neo-Pentecostal Churches, often founded by 
entrepreneurial pastors with no Christian or denominational background. A 
final group would include Charismatic Christians who are open to God 
speaking in dreams and visions, and to the gifts of tongues and healing, but 
who do not belong to any Pentecostal or charismatic Church (Miller and 
Yamamori 2007, 25—28). 


An example of Indigenous Pentecostalism can be found in the story of 
William Wade Harris (1865—1929). In 1913 an African wanderer in a white 
garment, carrying a six-foot bamboo cross, appeared in the French colony 
of Ivory Coast in West Africa, claiming to be a prophet of God. He told 
people to forsake traditional African religion, to burn their fetishes, and to 
love one another. The man was William Wade Harris. Harris grew up as a 
foster-child in the home of a Methodist pastor, his mother's brother. He 
Worked as a seaman, then as a teacher and interpreter. After being converted 
and baptized, he began to preach. In 1910 he took part in the Grebo 
rebellion against the republic of Liberia and was put in jail. There, in a 
trance, he was visited by the angel Gabriel, who told him that God was 
anointing him to be a prophet, like Daniel. He should give up Western 
clothing and shoes and wear a white toga. After he was tapped three times 
on the head, the spirit descended on him like a jet of water and he was 
promised great power. Whenever Harris introduced himself, he would say: 
‘I am a prophet. I am Harris, Harris the Prophet of God.’ His appearance 
was striking: ‘He wore a white gown with black bands, and carried a Bible, 
a gourd rattle, a bowl to hold water for baptism, and a cross' (Isichei 1995, 
285; Sundkler and Steed 2000, 199). 

After unsuccessful attempts at preaching in Liberia, Harris entered Ivory 
Coast in 1913. Within seventeen months he had preached to some two 
hundred thousand people there and in Ghana, gaining about a hundred 
thousand converts. He was the most successful missionary ever to 
evangelize in West Africa. 


CONCLUSION 


The words of Johann Tennhardt form a fitting conclusion to this discussion 
of charismatic revelations. Tennhardt was convinced that God greatly 
desires to speak to humankind ‘through dreams, visions, and holy thoughts 
through the Spirit of Christ’. “For me there is nothing better in this world 
than knowing God and his word planted within me, to hear, taste, feel, and 
hold it until the end’ (Tennhardt 1708, 140). This experience of God’s 
revelation has been a treasured gift for charismatic Christians, from the 
sixteenth to the twenty-first century. In a time of growing secularism, 


religious pluralism, and existential angst, modern believers have found 
meaning and hope through direct encounters with God and his personal 
speaking to their inmost being. 
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CHAPTER 13 


APPARITIONS OF MARY AS 
REVELATION 


CHRIS MAUNDER 


INTRODUCTION 


PHENOMENA in which people claim to see, hear, and sometimes touch the 
Virgin Mary (who is usually imperceptible to others present) can be dated 
back at least as far as the fourth century, although arguably it is in modern 
times that Marian apparitions have achieved their greatest fame and 
influence. The shrines which emerge at the sites of visions are important 
and perennial features of the Roman Catholic, Orthodox, and Coptic 
Christian traditions. Here the focus will be on apparitions in Roman 
Catholicism, in which the prophetic dimension is most prominent. (Note 
that I will be using 'apparition' and 'vision' as synonyms, although some 
Catholic literature distinguishes them.) 

Apparitions are regarded as revelatory prophecy by devotees. Mary is 
not God in the Catholic tradition, but she 1s a supernatural figure who has 
been taken up to heaven, body and soul, unlike other believers, and as 
Mother of God (through being the Mother of Jesus Christ) she is believed to 
represent and convey the divine will and purpose. Like a Hebrew prophet, 
she speaks with the voice of God. Across the globe in various continents, 
visionaries continue to report their experiences of her, and to garner support 
from both laity and clergy. At the present time, the United States (see 


Laycock 2015), Latin America, and the Philippines (see de la Cruz 2015) 
are particularly notable for the continuing emergence of apparition shrines 
and cults, and there are revivals in eastern Europe too (for example, Simon 
and Mód 2014; Halemba 2015). 

There are perhaps four main areas in which visions of Mary could be 
said to be revelatory and they form the structure of the chapter: the 
revelation of the nature of Mary (Mariophany); revelation of the course of 
future events (prophecy and apocalyptic); revelation of the hopes and fears 
of humanity (prophecy as symbolic construct); and revelation of social and 
cultural dynamics (visions as images of society and culture). 


MARIOPHANY 


Apparitions are at their most intense and attract large crowds in times of 
social stress and disruptive change. Belgium, a country devastated during 
the First World War and faced with advancing secularization, experienced 
an explosion of apparitions from 1932 to 1936 (Maunder 2016, 84—98). Of 
these, the Catholic hierarchy authenticated children’s apparitions at 
Beauraing and Banneux but no others. The messages at Beauraing and 
Banneux contained the core essentials of the straightforward, traditional 
messages of which Lourdes is the exemplar: these establish simply the 
authority, power, and presence of the Virgin Mary, all of which are divinely 
bestowed. Her authority is expressed in terms of titles and epithets by which 
she should be known: at Beauraing, the ‘Mother of God, Queen of Heaven’, 
traditional titles; at Banneux, the ‘Virgin of the Poor’, which was a novel 
one, yet easy to incorporate into the Marian canon. Her power is known 
through miracles, often of healing, reported at the sites; her presence is 
made visible in her relationship with the visionaries as representatives of 
the local community, and in the establishment of a shrine where pilgrimages 
will take place in the decades and centuries to come. 

This is the template which ecclesiastical authorities have favoured, 
rather than messages which are complex, political, or apocalyptic in content 
(and so sensational messages may be edited out in some cases in order to 
please the priesthood). The simpler messages are often reported by children. 
In Belgium the more dramatic visions at Onkerzele to an adult woman in 


the 1930s attract devotees to this day, but they were not approved by the 
Church. In general, messages that simply affirm the authority, power, and 
presence of Mary have been confirmatory rather than revelatory; they draw 
upon traditional formulas. In the most famous modern example, at Lourdes, 
Bernadette Soubirous announced that Mary in her vision was ‘the 
Immaculate Conception' in 1858, four years after Pope Pius IX had 
declared this as dogma. 

Catholic theology asserts the subjective nature of apparition messages, 
even where they receive approval. The creative endeavour of the visionary 
does not preclude development and change, even contradiction. I have 
referred to the modern Catholic visionaries, predominantly female, as 
‘popular theologians’ (Maunder 2016, 58—63, 109—121). I did this for two 
reasons. First, I wanted to show how apparitions have given women the 
opportunity to contribute to the devotional framework of Roman 
Catholicism, something which it has otherwise been very hard to achieve in 
a male cleric-dominated institution. While women outside religious orders 
rarely received theological training until quite recently, the contribution of 
lay female visionaries has had enormous popular impact. Secondly, I 
wanted to show that the subjective model accepted at the highest levels of 
the Catholic Church implied that the apparition was not simply a revelation 
passing through an empty vessel but a work of the subjective imagination 
that could on occasion, like art, take hold in popular consciousness. This is 
not to imply that the visionaries do not acknowledge the Virgin Mary as the 
originator of the images and messages, as they certainly do quite 
emphatically. Yet the Virgin of their description conforms to cultural 
expectations, and the images and messages reflect ecclesiastical initiatives 
of the day. Indeed, because of the circularity of the system of authentication 
in which orthodoxy is a key criterion, this is necessary in order to achieve 
Church recognition. However, the most famous and influential also inspire 
an innovative reshaping of the tradition. 

There are modern examples where a visionary has revealed a revised 
image of Mary which has had a profound impact. From the Counter- 
Reformation, paintings of the Immaculate Conception of Mary portrayed 
her in white dress with blue mantle and veil and, derived from the vision of 
St John in Revelation 12, standing on either earth or moon or both and 
crushing the Devil in the form of a serpent. Her hands are often clasped in 
prayer, but this evolved in some cases to her hands being outstretched 


towards the believer. Sister Catherine Labouré in the Rue du Bac convent in 
Paris in 1830 experienced an apparition in which many of these features of 
Mary were reported, but now rays of light emanated from her outstretched 
hands. She asked that this image be struck on a medal, on the reverse of 
which would be an M combined with a cross with the hearts of Jesus and 
Mary beneath (Laurentin 1983, 79—80). This ‘Miraculous Medal’ caught the 
Catholic public imagination as a healing and protective talisman and it has 
sold millions of copies. The modern, familiar image of the Immaculate 
Conception owes a great deal to Catherine's recasting of the traditional 
iconography. 

The movement to declare Mary Mediatrix of All Graces was influential 
in the early twentieth century, especially in Belgium (Falcão Dodd 2012). 
At Lipa in the Philippines in 1948, a 17-year-old postulant, Teresita 
Castillo, had an apparition in which Mary declared herself *Mediatrix of AII 
Grace’; the vision was not recognized by the local bishop until the twenty- 
first century, despite public acclaim caused by apparently miraculous 
showers of rose petals over several months (de la Cruz 2015, 83, 121—152, 
145—146). The adult visionary Ida Peerdeman in Amsterdam experienced a 
similar shift from diocesan rejection to acceptance. In 1951 Ida created 
another Immaculate Conception type picture based on her apparitions, with 
Mary clothed in white, wearing a golden girdle, and standing on the globe 
of the earth in front of a cross (for Amsterdam, see Margry 2009; Maunder 
2016, 114-121). This derived from traditional portrayals, but their 
reformulation is unique. Ida reported that the girdle was Christ's own 
loincloth. This image of Mary encapsulates perfectly Ida's campaign to 
declare a new Marian dogma, that of Mary as Co-Redemptrix, Mediatrix, 
and Advocate; she initiated this following the declaration of Mary's 
Assumption by Pope Pius XII in 1950. Mary in the picture is associated 
with the cross of Christ, and thus also with his redemption and mediation. 
Ida's campaign, based on the dogma, the picture, and a prayer that she 
distributed (attributed to the Mary of her apparitions), has far exceeded the 
earlier movement of Mary Mediatrix and boasts several million followers 
globally, attracting devotees most notably in the Philippines (see the Lady 
of All Nations website; de la Cruz 2015, 223). 

There are, of course, many common features in the apparition tradition 
as it passes down through the generations: the familiar mantle and veil of 
the Virgin, the importance of healing and penance, doctrinally orthodox 


aspects in that she is the immaculately conceived Mother of God, and in 
more terrifying prophecies, the emphasis on Our Lady of Sorrows, as at La 
Salette or Kibeho. Yet each visionary has their own particular take on her 
person and mission. The more this is unique and contextually pertinent, 
within the constraints of Catholic orthodoxy and tradition, the greater the 
legacy of the apparitions. 

There has been a tug-of-war over Mary in the modern Catholic Church, 
triggered by the downplaying of the more exuberant aspects of her cult at 
the Second Vatican Council (see Spretnak 2004). Catholics either hold fast 
to the Virgin and her apparitions, or largely ignore them. The apparition 
tradition understandably tends to a high view of Mary which has been in 
check over the past fifty years, as the Church tried to establish a biblical and 
sacramental focus which can have the effect of sidelining Marian practices 
in the parish. Therefore, large-scale shrines attract those who lament such 
omissions. The Amsterdam movement is arguing for more titles for Mary in 
a period during which even John Paul II, the most Marian of popes, seemed 
to think this unnecessary. 


PROPHECY AND APOCALYPTIC 


There are two kinds of prophecy in Marian apparition events. First, there is 
the claim to be able to foresee events in the flow of history. Secondly, there 
is apocalyptic. While the word ‘apocalypse’ literally means ‘revelation’, 
‘apocalyptic’ in common speech is usually taken to refer to end-times 
scenarios in which society is destroyed and humanity needs to rebuild. 
Apocalyptic scenarios in Christian and biblical terms are divinely 
instigated, catastrophic, and have global impact. The association of 
revelation of hidden things with social catastrophe derives from the Book of 
Revelation, where the visions are eschatological in nature; the conclusion of 
the Book of Revelation portrays humanity purged and transformed after 
terrible trials and the punishment of the wicked. 

The demarcation of these two categories of prophecy is not always clear. 
The Fatima prophecies fall on the boundary. At Fatima, Portugal, the 
prophecy of a miracle in October 1917 was realized in the reports of several 
thousand people that the sun had ‘danced’ (for Fatima, see Bennett 2012). 


This is not apocalyptic in the way that I have defined it, even though the 
crowd at Fátima at the time thought that the end of the world had come. 
There was also an expectation that the war would end imminently, although 
this happened over a year later. The apparitions at Fátima included ‘secrets’, 
prophecies that were revealed by the surviving visionary Sister Lücia in the 
1940s and then by the Vatican in 2000 (Maunder 2016, 29—39). The first 
secret concerned the coming of the Second World War (although Lucia did 
not publish this message of Mary until after the war had started); war and 
the persecution of the Church by communist regimes were understood as 
the consequences of divine punishment. Lücia also stated that Mary had 
promised the future conversion of 'Russia', that is, the Soviet Union, 
conditional upon the Pope consecrating the world to the Immaculate Heart. 
Many Catholics regarded this as having been fulfilled in the era of 
Gorbachev and perestroika. All of Lücia's prophecies derived from the 
original context of the apparitions in 1917: the Soviet Union's persecution 
of religion succeeded republican anticlerical regimes in revolutionary 
France in phases from 1789 and in Lucia’s own Portugal during her 
childhood after the 1910 revolution. 

The famous ‘third secret’ of Fatima was not pure apocalyptic in the same 
sense as the cosmic events of Revelation 6, the sun blackening and the 
moon turning to blood, or the destruction of a third of the world's people in 
Revelation 9. However, for several decades Catholics thought that it might 
be. The third secret was written down by Lucia in 1944 but was kept 
unpublished in the Vatican until the year 2000, leading to assumptions that 
the terrible future it prophesied caused the Vatican not to reveal it. It turned 
out to be a vision in which a future pope and members of the Church were 
martyred; Pope John Paul II understood this to represent the attempt on his 
life in 1981 (Bertone and Ratzinger 2000). In his view, the Virgin Mary had 
prevented his death, an event which would have fulfilled the original vision. 
However, it takes an act of creative interpretation to see the text of the third 
secret as a representation of the attack in St Peter's Square. 

Two apparition prophecies are cited as remarkable instances of prophecy 
about national upheaval. At the Rue du Bac convent, the seer Catherine 
Labouré heard from the Virgin Mary that the French throne would fall 
within that month (Laurentin 1983, 71—81). This prophecy is claimed to 
have occurred in July 1830, just before the final displacement of the 
Bourbon monarchy. At Pontmain during the Franco-Prussian War, the child 


visionaries were told that God would hear them in a little while (for 
Pontmain, see Porte 2005). That same evening, according to the narrative, 
the Prussian army halted their advance on the area and an armistice was 
signed within a few more days. The difficulty in evaluating these two 
prophecies is the close proximity of the apparitions to the events that they 
foretold. It is therefore impossible to establish whether the prophecies were 
announced before the event or not. Catherine Labouré also foretold that the 
archbishop of Paris would die violently during an uprising, and this did 
occur in 1848 and 1871, but not in 1830, when the archbishop was expelled 
from his palace on two occasions but survived. 

So it is not easy to find examples of apparition prophecies clearly being 
fulfilled. The Fátima sun miracle of October 1917 is the best-established 
case, but here again the devil's advocate view is that the crowd already had 
high expectations as the miracle had been eagerly anticipated. Not everyone 
saw the phenomenon, and it is of course scientifically impossible for the 
sun actually to have ‘danced’, so it has to be categorized as a communal 
apparition. It might be thought that prophecy of future disaster can be given 
credence in the major Marian apparitions in the 1980s in Medjugorje, 
Bosnia-Hercegovina, and Kibeho, Rwanda, given that they occurred in two 
regions engulfed in genocidal war within a decade of these visions. In fact, 
Medjugorje's seers have always denied that their prophetic visions referred 
to the Yugoslav civil war, which is astounding given the enormity of 
bloodshed and destruction there. At Kibeho (see the devotional account by a 
Rwandan, Ilibagiza 2008), there was one vision of corpses that Church 
authorities took into account when authenticating the apparitions in 2001. 
This is perhaps the most convincing example of a fulfilled prophecy in the 
Marian apparition tradition. However, the Kibeho seers also regarded their 
prophecies as having global import as well as regional significance. 

Apocalyptic prophecy in its full sense—cosmic-scale divine intervention 
—has, of course, never been authenticated. It is as yet illusory. Apocalyptic 
was a standard feature of twentieth-century apparitions after Fatima, from 
the messages at Ezquioga in the Basque country in the 1930s and 
continuing after the war. The dramatic prophecies of Ezquioga were that the 
Virgin Mary would appear visible to everyone and that the Reign of Christ 
would be established, or that there would be three days of universal 
darkness, the repetition of a centuries-old prophecy still popular in 
Catholicism. (Christian. 1996, 350—369). Later, 150 miles down the 


Cantabrian coast during the 1960s, Conchita González, the main visionary 
at Garabandal, stated that she would reveal the date of a ‘great miracle’ (a 
permanent sign visible to all at the shrine) eight days beforehand (Maunder 
2016, 138—147). This is a very specific prophecy about cosmic occurrences. 
This was repeated by Mirjana Dragicevié at Medjugorje in the 1980s, 
except that here the notice would be ten days before the warnings preceding 
the miraculous sign, and the Medjugorje visionaries announced ‘ten secrets’ 
(for Medjugorje, see Maunder 2016, 153-170; Claverie 2003). However, 
while these announcements at these two famous sites were made when the 
visionaries were teenagers, they are growing older without any indication of 
when these events will take place; Conchita was born in 1949 and Mirjana 
in 1965. Such prophecies are near in kind to other end-times scenarios that 
specify a date and so the prophecy can be seen to fail. How would devotees 
respond to the death of these visionaries? 


PROPHECY AS SYMBOLIC CONSTRUCT 


The problems and pitfalls of predicting the future can be seen in a different 
light if the prophecies are seen as having a symbolic sense. It can certainly 
be argued that apocalyptic scenarios are possible in reality, particularly in 
the nuclear age and also because of greater scientific knowledge of natural 
cosmic disaster, such as meteorite collision or supervolcanoes. However, as 
usually articulated, apocalyptic is best understood as myth, conveying 
beliefs and expectations in symbolic pictures and narratives. This myth has 
a powerful hold in secular as well as religious contexts. 

The hypothesis that visionaries are sensitive to fault-lines in history as 
societies become ideologically divided is generally a sound one. Sometimes 
atrocities in the past play their part (de la Cruz 2015, 89-94; Claverie 2003, 
211—212). In certain cases, this tension will result in conflict as in Spain in 
1936, Rwanda in 1990, and Yugoslavia in 1991. Portugal was a country in 
turmoil in 1917, although its worst moments were probably past. France at 
the time of several famous apparitions between 1830 and 1876 was a 
country bitterly divided politically, and the 1870-1 period of war and Paris 
commune were catastrophic. 


Apocalyptic prophecy can therefore derive from contexts of communal 
anxiety and alienation allied to individual suffering, both of visionaries and 
of pilgrims (as discussed throughout Zimdars-Swartz 1991). Joseph 
Laycock's book on the apparition cult of Bayside, New York, shows how 
Veronica Lueken, the seer, was a ‘victim soul’ like many other adult female 
visionaries (Laycock 2015, 29, 39; see also Maunder 2016, 54—58). Lueken 
and her followers were alienated both from modern liberal American 
society and from the reforms of the Catholic Church at the Second Vatican 
Council. Her visions echoed the traditional emphasis on chastisement, but 
framed in her own unique description: in this case the apocalyptic 
expectation was that God would send a nuclear war and a devastating 
comet, ‘The Fiery Ball of Redemption’ (Laycock 2015, 3—4). Fátima's 
messages, as we have seen, centre upon a ‘lonely pope’ who is to suffer 
along with other members of the Church but more intensely than them. The 
Bayside cult went further; because of its disillusionment with changes in the 
Catholic Church, Lueken announced that Pope Paul VI had been 
imprisoned and replaced by a communist doppelganger (Laycock 2015, 
109—113). Laycock shows how the ‘Baysiders’, the international movement 
supporting Lueken, asserted their right to define Catholicism in 
contradiction to a Church which did not accept them, but which they did not 
wish to abandon. 

Human anticipation of apocalyptic doom can impact interpretations of 
history; anxiety caused by tragedies can lead people to see them as presage 
to greater horrors. Hence there is the danger of overreactions that follow 
outrage. Charles B. Strozier writes that ‘9/11 was not apocalyptic. It was an 
awful event in which many people died and the nation was traumatized’ 
(Strozier 2017, 5). However, he goes on to acknowledge that 9/11 has often 
been interpreted as an apocalyptic event, given that it occurred in an age 
which is all too aware of the potentiality of nuclear holocaust; it led to wars 
in the Middle East prosecuted by a Christian president. Many American 
Christians have harboured apocalyptic world-views from the 1980s in 
particular, and the United States has also been home to a large number of 
apparition cults since then (Garvey 1998; Apolito 2005, 22-48). 

Like 9/11, apparition events are often situated in a world-view of 
apocalyptic expectation. In this case, it is a biblical apocalyptic battle 
between good and evil, specifically the war between St Michael and the 
Devil in Revelation 12, the victorious outcome of which is presaged by the 


vision of the woman clothed with the sun who gives birth to the Messiah, 
identified as Mary. Therefore, it is possible to relate mundane events, some 
of which are tragic and of crucial importance but not globally catastrophic, 
as parallels to a cosmic battle in a non-mundane, supernatural sphere (as 
recounted by Apolito 1998). Yet, while apparition devotees often 
understand apocalyptic prophecies literally and expect them to be realized 
in actual history, there are more nuanced theological interpretations. 

The Church hierarchy may approve some apparitions that satisfy its 
criteria for a supernatural provenance (orthodoxy, lack of obvious 
alternative explanations, conduct of the visionaries, spiritual fruits— 
Maunder 2016, 40—49), but it never guarantees the content of all the 
messages, nor does it oblige Catholics to believe in them. Acknowledging 
the subjectivity of visions would be unsurprising in a secular 
anthropological perspective. However, it is also an important aspect of the 
ecclesiastical understanding of apparitions, which owes much to the 
theological anthropology of Thomas Aquinas. The official Roman Catholic 
view of apparitions, despite its promotion of visionary shrines such as 
Guadalupe, Lourdes, and Fátima, among others, is that they are ‘private 
revelations’ in contrast to ‘public Revelation’. In making this distinction, 
public Revelation is defined as, according to Ratzinger, the future Pope 
Benedict XVI, 'the revealing action of God directed to humanity as a whole 
and which finds its literary expression in the two parts of the Bible: the Old 
and New Testaments' (Bertone and Ratzinger 2000; see also the Catechism 
of the Catholic Church, para. 67). For the Church Magisterium, private 
revelations have no value unless they direct the believer back to public 
Revelation; they are not a new revelation but a restatement of a familiar 
truth in a particular context of place and time. Ratzinger referred the reader 
back to the importance of prophecy in the Churches addressed by the letters 
of St Paul, and clarified prophecy thus: 


In every age the Church has received the charism of prophecy, which must be scrutinized 
but not scorned. On this point, it should be kept in mind that prophecy in the biblical sense 
does not mean to predict the future but to explain the will of God for the present, and 
therefore show the right path to take for the future. 

(Bertone and Ratzinger 2000) 


Therefore, the Vatican prefers this kind of prophecy to sensational 
predictions of the future and apocalyptic. Strozier distinguishes these in the 
following helpful way that parallels the Catholic view: ‘In prophetism, it is 


argued, we are called to a change of heart, to repentance in the present, and 
to a new way of living. It is a call to efficacy and a challenge to change so 
that we can avoid catastrophe' (Strozier 2017, 1). Garabandal, Medjugorje, 
and indeed all Marian apparition messages emphasize these elements. The 
importance of repentance, renewed prayer, greater recourse to Church 
sacraments, and a change of heart (related to Mary's Immaculate Heart) are 
central to the Marian visionary cult. However, the Ezquioga, Garabandal, 
and Medjugorje visions, and others lesser known, add apocalyptic to the 
prophetic, although there are often provisional statements to the effect that 
some of the chastisements have been or can be avoided through prayer and 
fasting. Catholic theologians who deal with this subject have to work with 
the fact that the Church hierarchy has accepted and promoted visionary 
shrines, but nevertheless they attempt to restate the apocalyptic elements in 
theologically symbolic terms that move them away from the literal 
understanding. These include Rahner (1963, 105): ‘Divine prophecies will 
warn us against worldly optimism...for this reason they constantly 
announce a dark future.’ Secret prophecies ‘never concern actual history 
revealed in advance’ and are ‘incomprehensible before their realisation’ 
(Laurentin and Sbalchiero 2007, 1208, my translation). Zimdars-Swartz 
referred to the *mellowed apocalypticism' of Laurentin, a supporter of 
Medjugorje but with a theologically nuanced interpretation of its messages 
(Zimdars-Swartz 1991, 243). The hierarchical interpretation of visions may 
be based on the fact that, according to Halemba (2015, 278—279), the 
veracity of the apparition is far less important than the organizational 
control of the shrine and cult. 

When Ratzinger moved on from the theological and biblical basis to 
discuss the ‘anthropological structure of private revelations’, he stated that, 
when authentic in terms of their divine provenance, the visionary is 
‘touched by something real, even if beyond the senses’ (Bertone and 
Ratzinger 2000; an earlier statement of this can be found in Rahner 1963, 
79-80). The objective element from the point of view of Catholic 
theologians is the mystical encounter between divine initiative and human 
visionary, but this interpretation provides the Church with an escape clause 
when apparition messages become sensational. It leaves open the possibility 
of extending the subjective and provisional element to include all the 
content which is revealed. The authentic visionary in this model is 
acknowledged as a divinely inspired creator of words and images, drawn 


from experience and tradition, and moulded into new forms. ‘In the case of 
interior vision, the process of translation is even more extensive than in 
exterior vision, for the subject shares in an essential way in the formation of 
the image of what appears' (Bertone and Ratzinger 2000). One could say 
that, viewed in its best light, the vision is like a creative work and will be 
judged, in addition to theological orthodoxy, with the same criteria as art: 
beauty of form, innovative redeployment of familiar materials, symbolic 
power, emotional impact. The primary materials of apparitions are symbols 
rather than intellectual concepts. 

Critics of apparitions along with social-scientific observers have noted 
how the communal nature of apparition events militates against the belief 
that the Virgin Mary is speaking solely through a chosen medium. The 
anthropologist Paolo Apolito (1998) explored the subjectivity of visions as 
a social phenomenon. He recorded the circularity of apparition cults in his 
close observation of the apparitions at Oliveto Citra, Italy, in the 1980s. 
Unlike Ratzinger's theological model, Apolito did not concede any ground 
to the possibility that a divine initiative was responsible at some 
fundamental level. He described it in this way: *The apparition, described 
by protagonists, witnesses, curious bystanders, and even critics as a visual 
event, was revealed in the analysis as predominantly an event of words’ 
(Apolito 1998, 8). There is the danger of overlooking the role of symbols 
here, but Apolito's point still has force. The phenomena at Oliveto Citra 
were fragmented and diverse owing to the numbers of people reporting 
visions; unlike other better-known cases such as Lourdes and Fátima, no 
single seer or group was distinguished from the crowd to form a focus for 
the apparitions. Therefore, the local priest and prominent lay people 
attempted to organize the event by picking out from the chaos a more 
ordered narrative; this in its turn led to interest from pilgrims and reporters, 
which together gave the whole event a gravitas that impressed the priest and 
local lay people etcetera, hence the circularity. Pilgrims themselves 
organized a dignified approach to worship, ostracizing the more 
ostentatious displays of devotion and basing this approach on the well- 
marshalled and Franciscan-led apparition cult at Medjugorje in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina, which was globally famous and very popular in Italy by the 
time the visions took place in Oliveto Citra (Apolito 1998, 31—32). All of 
this served to impress the priest and local populace even further. 


Nevertheless, it convinced neither the local bishop nor the wider Catholic 
community (Laurentin and Sbalchiero 2007, 1251—1252). 

Zimdars-Swartz's observations of the visions in Melleray, Ireland, in 
1985 also showed how much local supporters shape the event by editing out 
those aspects that are not helpful to the cause of Church recognition and 
emphasize those that are more respectable (Zimdars-Swartz 1989). Visions 
usually have a communal element, and crowds are not always passive 
observers. The seers who have been established as such may ask questions 
to the figure in the vision prompted by onlookers, and the answers may 
conform to hopes and expectations. Catholics arguing against the celebrated 
visions in Beauraing, Belgium, pointed this out in order to discredit them, 
but it is a standard feature of apparitions (Maunder 2016, 90—92). 
Halemba's work on a recent case at Dzhublyk in Ukraine stresses the 
organizational elements over the personal experiences, and says that it is 
quite possible that some apparitions do not begin with visionary 
experiences at all, but are encouraged by the communal context (Halemba 
2015, 50—57). 

In Casanova Staffora, Italy, between 1947 and 1956, the visionary 
Angela Volpini was a child aged 7 at the outset of the visions and 16 at their 
conclusion (see Maunder 2016, 128—131; the story is related in full in 
Italian in Sudati 2004). Like many other visionaries of this period, her 
messages included promises of miracles for the faithful and threats of 
divine chastisements for sinful humanity as a whole. These elements were 
almost standard in visions between the 1930s and 1980s. However, the 
maturing Angela brought these expectations to a climactic end at the last 
apparition on 4 June 1956 by playing down the sensational nature of such 
prophecies. The anticipated miracle would be an increase in public 
consciousness and awareness of the spiritual dimension leading to the 
realization of human potential for love and justice. Angela founded an 
organization called Nova Cana in 1958 to help bring this about; Nova Cana 
initiated co-operative projects in rural areas and held seminars and 
conferences. It still exists today, and has been active for over sixty years. 

On the other hand, Angela announced that the divine chastisement had 
been commuted owing to God's mercy. For Angela, the content of the very 
first message in which Mary told her that she had come to teach people the 
way of happiness was and still is fundamental, and messages of 
punishments jar with that optimistic revelation. She is also committed to 


action and human responsibility rather than a passive expectation of divine 
intervention. In a recent interview (28-31 October 2015, through an 
interpreter, Maria Grazia Prestini, and paraphrased by me), she said that the 
messages about miracles and punishments were 'in Mary's traditional 
language so that people would recognize her', but she emphasized that they 
do not comprise the central thrust of the visions. The miracle is ‘what is 
made possible by human potential', while the punishments concerned 
"human self-betrayal and are therefore self-inflicted’. 

What interests me about this statement is the acknowledgement by 
Angela that apparition messages are in part directed by expectation; there is 
interplay between Madonna and pilgrims. Angela regards the first message 
as primary; it is the one that came spontaneously with no prompting from 
the large crowds that attended later visions. Although she experienced it as 
young as the age of 7, it encapsulates the philosophy truest to Angela's own 
life and vocation, in that miracles and punishments are secondary to the 
core of the experience, which established the divine blessing on human 
happiness and well-being. Angela, like several other seers of strong 
character, came as an adult to imprint her own mark on what must have 
been, as a child under intense pressure and scrutiny, a bewildering 
interaction with pilgrims, clerics, and journalists. In the Catholic tradition, 
this clear testimony is crucial to the success of an apparition case and 
characterizes the testimonies of the more famous child visionaries 
Bernadette Soubirous of Lourdes and Lucia Santos of Fátima. Although the 
visions at Casanova Staffora were not recognized by the Church hierarchy, 
the local diocese allowed a church to be built at the site which has become a 
shrine and it provides priests to celebrate the liturgy. Angela has also 
become something of a celebrity in Catholic Italy. 

Lücia of Fátima also made an interesting shift from seeing God as 
punisher to understanding human disaster as self-inflicted. This can be 
observed in a single document. In the 'secret' revealed in 1941, she wrote: 


Know that this is the great sign given you by God that he is about to punish the world for its 
crimes, by means of war, famine, and persecutions of the Church and of the Holy Father. 
(Bertone and Ratzinger 2000) 


In 1982 she wrote to John Paul II; referring to the fact that ‘Russia’ was still 
spreading ‘errors’, she argued: 


And let us not say that it is God who is punishing us in this way; on the contrary it is people 
themselves who are preparing their own punishment. In his kindness God warns us and calls 
us to the right path, while respecting the freedom he has given us; hence people are 
responsible. (Bertone and Ratzinger 2000) 


VISIONS AS IMAGES OF SOCIETY AND 
CULTURE 


Therefore, Marian apparitions are creative articulations, arising. from 
interactions between seers, Catholic communities at various levels, and 
their inherited traditions (note the cogent cultural analysis of the vision at 
Knock in Ireland in 1879 in Hynes 2008). As such, they reveal an evolving 
understanding of Mary as she is known to devotees, and what they believe 
to be the divine purpose in the present context. Visions may also be 
explored in terms of what they reveal about culture, as they function as 
important building blocks of social and religious identity in a changing 
world. In my recent book, I suggested that apparitions gather *a complex 
range of emotions, hopes, memories, social and historical observations, and 
within a single story make them memorable and accessible' (Maunder 2016, 
15). 

To illustrate this, I will choose as an example one of the most famous 
apparitions of Mary, that at Guadalupe near Mexico City (see, among 
others, Brading 2001). It includes several features which are common to 
Marian visionary experiences: announcements of Mary's desire to have a 
new shrine built, claims of miracles which convince sceptical observers, 
enhancement of existing traditions into new ways of depicting Mary, and 
the importance of the social and historical context. The traditional date for 
Guadalupe's first vision is 9 December 1531, and the visionary named as a 
57-year-old Aztec peasant, Juan Diego, already converted to Catholicism. 
According to the narrative, on Tepeyac Hill (within modern-day Mexico 
City) he experienced an apparition of the Virgin Mary. She told him to build 
a shrine at the site which would assure her mercy and protection for its 
pilgrims, and her miraculous image on his cloak confirmed the veracity of 
the vision; this cloak, or tilma, is still displayed. 

Tepeyac was the site of an Aztec temple dedicated to the goddess 
Tonantzin, so this is an example of the inculturation of Marian devotion by 


replacing former goddess cults, as had been frequent in the ancient Church. 
It is reasonable to be suspicious of the origins; it could be interpreted as an 
anaesthetizing of an unpleasant invasion and destruction of a culture 
through a romantic apparition story involving an indigenous man embracing 
Catholicism. It was not the first or only narrative in which Marian miracles 
reflected the circumstances of the foundation of Latin Mexico. Amy 
Remensnyder narrates the story of Nostra Sefiora de Los Remedios (Our 
Lady of Remedies), another shrine in Mexico City accredited to a native 
Mexican who had been converted and given a Spanish name (Remensnyder 
2014, 320—326). 

While dating devotion to the Mexican Guadalupe back to 1556, David 
Brading's comprehensive account of the development of the apparition 
narrative shows that the detail is very likely to have been a creation of the 
priest Miguel Sánchez in 1648 because of the lack of historical material 
available to him (Brading 2001, 54—75). The Virgin Mary of Guadalupe was 
inherited from medieval Europe, a classic depiction of the Immaculate 
Conception. This, as described above, is based upon the vision in 
Revelation 12: the woman with twelve stars around her head, clothed with 
the sun, the moon beneath her feet. The original Guadalupe is a famous 
fourteenth-century Marian shrine in Extremadura in Castilian Spain which 
houses a black Madonna. Therefore, it was initially an imported devotion, 
coming in on the back of colonial conquest. Just as the Mexican version 
contributed to evangelization among the indigenous Mexicans, the original 
Guadalupe was also associated with conversion, that of Muslims and Jews 
in Spain during and after the period of Christian reconquest (Remensnyder 
2014, 61-67, 186-187). The conquistador leader in Mexico, Cortés, was 
from Extremadura and had a strong devotion to the Spanish Guadalupe and 
so her Mexican shrine was established ‘amidst the rubble of Tenochtitlan, 
the capital of the Meso-American empire that Cortés and his men had 
destroyed’ (Remensnyder 2014, 9). He pursued religious as well as military 
conquest (Kroger and Granziera 2012, 128). 

Despite these origins, the Catholics of the New World formed their own 
original depictions of European Madonnas and rejected the old 
(Remensnyder 2014, 301). The understanding of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
shifted considerably in her new Mexican context. Kroger and Granziera 
show how native understandings of goddesses of war, nature, and trees 
facilitated the importation of the Virgin. The Franciscans, in particular, 


worked for syncretism and allowed the Aztecs to preserve Tepeyac, 
previously dedicated to Tonantzin (‘Our Mother’), as a Marian site despite 
the reservations of some clerics that this was paganism in disguise (Kroger 
and Granziera 2012, 133, 144—160). Aided by the fact that the visionary 
was an Aztec, the shrine and its image were taken into the hearts of native 
Mexicans as well as ethnic Europeans: 


*Coming from a tradition in which female divinities were significant and the sacred was 
thought of in terms of the cosmic, human and vegetal cycle, the indigenous peoples of 
Mexico were predisposed to grant importance to the only major female figure presented to 
them by Christianity (Kroger and Granziera 2012, 159) 


Centuries later, during the War of Mexican Independence in the early 
nineteenth century, Guadalupe was an emblem of separation from European 
power and, more recently, it has been enlisted in the struggle for the rights 
of indigenous peoples. Our Lady of Guadalupe became the national symbol 
of Mexico, as established in academic research by Eric Wolf's article in 
1958 which concluded that Our Lady of Guadalupe is a symbol which: 
‘links together family, politics and religion; colonial past and independent 
present; Indian and Mexican...It is, ultimately, a way of talking about 
Mexico: a “collective representation" of Mexican society’ (Wolf 1958, 38). 
The move from a colonial to nationalistic context for the Marian cult is also 
a feature of Filipino Catholicism (de la Cruz 2015, 20). Guadalupe further 
developed to become important in transnational Catholicism: on 12 October 
1945 Pope Pius XII declared Our Lady of Guadalupe to be Patroness of AII 
the Americas. 

Brading’s historical-critical research does not lead him to downplay the 
value and importance of Our Lady of Guadalupe. He draws parallels with 
Catholic interpretations of Scripture as in Dei Verbum, where acceptance of 
a lack of historicity does not disqualify a text from acting as divine 
revelation (Paul VI 1965). He concludes that: 


‘Sanchez sought to provide his country and Church with a theological foundation based 
upon a primordial covenant celebrated between the Virgin Mary in her image of Guadalupe 
and the Mexican people. So profound was his prophetic revelation that the Mexican Church 
has spent almost four centuries developing its implications.’ (Brading 2001, 367) 


Juan Diego was beatified by the Catholic Church in a ceremony at Tepeyac 
conducted by Pope John Paul II in 1990, and was described there as the 
prototype of all native peoples who converted to Christianity. Liberation 


theology joins the Vatican in recognizing the symbolic and theological 
power of Guadalupe: the dark Virgin represents all the indigenous peoples, 
disinherited, poor, and marginalized (as in Elizondo 1997). Therefore, Our 
Lady of Guadalupe's power is that she crosses boundaries of ethnicity, 
class, and theological persuasion. Yet, there are historical caveats against 
the reading of Guadalupe as a universal cult of the people, as it has often 
been associated with elite sectors of Mexican society (Wright-Ríos 2016, 
263). Guadalupe from the late nineteenth century was central to a 
unification and Romanization of Mexican Catholicism following the 
popularity of Lourdes in France. 

There are different perspectives on the role of the Guadalupe story; it 
provides a narrative focus through which we can read the history of 
Mexico. From a critical viewpoint, it cannot be denied that it is an example 
of the sentimentalizing of colonialism and inculturation which established 
the domination of people of European origin over the indigenous. In this 
way, it provides plenty of fuel for a Marxist critique of religion. From a 
more positive standpoint, it is an example of the potential of the Christian 
tradition to inspire the underprivileged to form alternative ideologies, as in 
the liberation theologies of the last fifty years. The shrine, like other Marian 
sites, also provides succour to those suffering from ills that have no political 
provenance. What is undisputed is the hold that Guadalupe has over 
Mexican Catholic and national identity. 


CONCLUSION 


Popular apparitions of Mary present as divine revelation to believers, 
Mariophanies which stimulate and renew faith commitments by means of 
local manifestations of Mary's authority, power, and presence. In the eyes 
of the Catholic Church, apparitions may be divinely inspired in certain 
instances, but Catholic theologians accept that the content of messages and 
images passed on through a visionary is subjectively created and culturally 
constructed in response to that divine stimulus. This opens up the possibility 
of describing the visionaries and others who help shape the apparition 
narratives—at the time or many years later—as popular theologians with 
innate skills in creative symbolism. Those visionaries who have a strong 


sense of purpose and clearly articulate a focused message are most likely to 
survive all the social pressures that come with that vocation. 

For the analytical observer, whether critical insider or outsider, 
apparitions chart the historical development of the way in which the Virgin 
Mary is understood in Catholic culture, and they can be seen to maintain a 
high view of Mary against some modern Catholic tendencies to downplay 
her role in redemption history. However, as prophecies of the future, they 
are open to critique. They are either predictions of historical events, which 
are difficult to substantiate with the evidence available, or portrayals of 
dramatic apocalyptic scenarios, which are never realised, cause anxiety, and 
generally provoke the distrust of the Catholic hierarchy. Finally, apparitions 
present tableaux which offer opportunities to understand the social 
dynamics of the culture in which they are reported: history, tradition, 
conflict, and aspiration. In that sense, they are certainly revelatory. 
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CHAPTER 14 


REVELATION AND 
THEOLOGY OF THE 
PEOPLE 


ROCCO BUTTIGLIONE 


INTRODUCTION 


THE theology of the people was born in Argentina in the '60 on the wave of 
the growing consciousness in the Catholic Church of the problem of 
poverty in the so called Third World Countries. We must first of all give 
some elements to situate our issue, to collocate it within the general 
atmosphere in which it was born. 


THE VATICAN COUNCIL, MEDELLIN AND 
THE LIBERATION THEOLOGY 


The immediate antecedents and sources of inspiration can be seen in the 
Pastoral Constitution Gaudium et Spes (On the Church in the 
Contemporary World) of the II Vatican Council, in the Encyclical 
Populorum Progressio and in the Apostolic Exhortation Evangeli 
Nuntiandi of St. Pope Paul VI. Poverty has been a universal human 


phenomenon throughout human history. This phenomenon receives 
however a new signification in an age in which humanity has acquired the 
technical means to decently feed and shelter all its members. If this does not 
happen there must be something wrong in the organization of human 
societies. Poverty becomes a moral problem not only for the individuals but 
for society at large. This will lead later to the concept of social sin or social 
structures of sin. The other source of the shift in the theological thoughts the 
acquisition in the Church of the logics of democracy. The Church had 
always addressed the problems of social justice but she had directed her 
teachings to the rulers of the nations. Now the Council addresses the 
peoples who, in a democratic order, are supposed to be sovereign. The 
problem of social justice acquires a subjective dimension: that of the 
constitution of the subject of social change and of the liberation of the poor. 
The poor are called to become the subjects of their own liberation. This 
urgency of the times stands in a close relationship with a rediscovery of the 
worldly dimension of christian communion. 

The sacrament of the Church, the Eucharist, creates a new subject and a 
new self-consciousness. This new subject perceives himself to stand in an 
essential connection with his brothers in the faith and with all other fellow 
human beings. No Man Is an Island is the title of a book by Thomas 
Merton, one which contributed to the spiritual climate of the Council 
(Merton 1955). The words come from a meditation of John Donne: ‘No 
man is an island, entire of itself; every man is a piece of the continent, a 
part of the main' (Donne 1624). 

In this atmosphere it is not difficult to understand the fascination that the 
idea of communism exercised on a generation of young Catholics. In the 
beginning it was only loosely connected with Marxism. It was, rather, the 
idea of a complete giving of oneself in the life of a true human community. 
The model was closer to the original Christian community of the disciples 
in Jerusalem (described in Acts 4:32) than to the Marxist-Leninist idea of 
the party of the working class. In Catholic doctrine, however, the 
superiority of the communist ideal is clearly recognized, yet it is limited to 
religious communities, to the so-called states of perfection (Wojtyla 2018, 
300). Such a community is a kind of anticipation of the eschaton. For lay 
people, such a rule of life is deemed as unpractical because even the 
baptized stand under the consequences of original sin, and because private 
property is the condition for a responsible use of the goods of the earth. 


Marxism makes out that communism can be realized in history because 
of the dramatic changes that the development of modern productive forces 
has caused in our societies. These developments make the old mode of 
production obsolete and force a transition to communism. The subject and 
the moving force of this transition is the proletariat (Marx and Engels 
2010). Marxism offers the possibility of realizing the perfect community in 
history, but this implies that human liberation can be achieved without the 
necessity of a Revelation, without grace and the sacraments. The 
communist believes that any and every means of struggle is justified in the 
face of the exigencies of achieving human perfection, the salvation and 
liberation of humanity in history. Traditional morality is suspended and 
substituted through a new revolutionary morality: the supreme Good is the 
revolution. Everything that contributes to the revolution is good; everything 
that is an obstacle to the revolution is evil and must be removed by all 
possible means. 

The Latin American Church acknowledged the necessity of a profound 
renewal during the Second Conference of the Latin American Bishops in 
Medellín in 1968. Two elements seem to me to be particularly important 
from the materials of the conference. The first reflects the considerations 
that have been described. The Church must make a preferential option for 
the poor: the ontological communion of the body of Christ must acquire an 
existential (historical, sociological) substantiation and become a factor that 
transforms human society, by making it more human. The second element is 
more ecclesiological. The Revelation of Jesus Christ, the event of salvation, 
took place once and only once in history, in Palestine at the beginning of the 
first century of the Christian era. But the encounter with that Revelation 
happens over and again in the history of different peoples and cultures and 
continents, that 1s, in the history of the sanctification of the Church. In the 
first centuries the Church assimilated the great cultural heritage of the 
Greeks and the Romans and this gave us the wonderful patristic and 
scholastic theology. However, this is not the end but only the beginning of 
the encounter between the Gospel and human culture. This process of 
inculturation must continue. The Church of Latin America is called to 
rethink the event of Jesus Christ, taking as a starting point the faith 
experience of the People of God that lives and suffers in Latin America. If 
we combine these two positions, we see that the existential situation of the 
Latin American poor and their struggle for their liberation becomes a ‘locus 


theologicus', it becomes theologically relevant. We need a Latin American 
Theology. 

Within the new approach of Medellín, the issue of Marxism is not 
directly addressed. Within this new approach, however, the issue becomes 
unavoidable. Marxism offers a ready-made doctrine which can be used to 
transform theological inspiration into concrete political action. It also 
contains the imminent danger of a dissolution of the faith in political action. 
The salvation of Jesus Christ runs the risk of being understood as a 
mythological anticipation of the communist revolution. 

Liberation theology was born in this atmosphere and it has to confront 
this problem (see Gutiérrez 1971). It has to ask: Does the ‘option for the 
poor’ coincide with the class struggle of the proletariat? And is the struggle 
for justice absorbed in the struggle for the communist revolution? 


SOME PECULIAR ASPECTS OF ARGENTINA'S 
RECENT HISTORY 


We move now from the general background of Latin American theologies 
to the more specific Argentinian background of the Theology of the People. 
Argentina around 1945 was a comparatively rich country with an extremely 
unequal distribution of wealth. Very many people were demoralized, the 
ruling class was corrupt, and Buenos Aires was the world capital of sex 
trafficking and prostitution. The government was in the hands of a military 
dictatorship. In popular culture those years are remembered as /a decada 
infama, the infamous decade. In 1945 the army colonel Juan Domingo 
Perón came to power. He was elected in regular elections and introduced a 
vast array of social reforms, redistributed the national wealth in favour of 
the poor, created the first social legislation of Argentina, and supported the 
growing influence of powerful trade unions. Perón also committed many 
errors, especially in the field of political economy. He was accused of being 
a fascist, which he was not. He was attacked both by the centre-right press 
because he opposed Anglo-American imperialism, and by the political left 
because he was anti-communist. He did succeed in giving large masses of 
Argentinians the feeling of being members of a community, citizens of one 
nation, subjects and not just objects of their own history. 


After a military coup supported by the United States and the United 
Kingdom in 1955, Perón was forced into exile. Yet he retained the affection 
and loyalty of the Argentinian people. For eighteen years, elections were 
regularly won by the candidate who promised to allow Perón's return, and 
this was routinely followed by a new military coup when the candidate tried 
to keep his promise. In the period of Perón's exile (1955—1973) there was 
growing impoverishment among all social classes, increased social tension, 
and a strong radicalization especially among the youth. The Joventud 
Peronista (the youth organization of the supporters of Perón) was split 
between the Montoneros, who felt the fascination of the Cuban revolution 
and developed urban guerrilla tactics, and the loyalists of Perón, who 
struggled to restore democracy and the rule of law by peaceful means. They 
were called Guardia de Hierro (from the name of the borough of Madrid 
where Perón lived during his exile). In 1973 Perón was called back in the 
hope of avoiding civil war, but after a short while, in 1974, he died and a 
new military takeover followed. As a result, thousands of people were 
kidnapped and assassinated. Many were guilty only of sympathizing with 
the political left; many just opposed the regime by peaceful means. Both the 
Montoneros and the Triple A (Alianza Anticomunista Argentina) were ready 
to split the country in two opposite camps who would prosecute a war of 
extermination against one another The main representatives of the 
Theology of the People tried to avoid civil war and to keep the people of 
Argentina united. One of them was Jorge Mario Bergoglio. During those 
difficult years a great number of Peronist youths from the Guardia de Hierro 
sought his spiritual and cultural guidance (see Tarruella 2016). 


THE FIRST STAGE OF THE THEOLOGY OF 
THE PEOPLE IN ARGENTINA 


I want now to point out some differences between the Theology of the 
People and some forms of liberation theology (see Scannone 2011b). The 
Theology of the People does not accept the theory of the revolutionary 
avant-gardes (the so-called focos de guerrilla), according to which political 
violence can be used to compel the people to opt for one of the parties in 
the impending civil war. The unity of the people is a value, and it must be 


preserved without covering up situations of injustice while continuing to 
struggle by pacific means. 

Instead of the terminology of the class struggle, the Theology of the 
People adopts, rather, the opposition of *pueblo' and 'anti-pueblo' (for or 
against the people). The people is the unity of a community that recognizes 
a common past, a bond of fraternity, a core of common values, and a will to 
construct a better future in which everyone is fully recognized in their 
human dignity. The anti-pueblo are those who do not recognize this bond of 
solidarity and try to disrupt the unity of the people. 

The preferential option for the poor acquires a particular and more 
concrete meaning. The poor is not the proletariat. The proletarian is an 
industrial worker who is exploited but is inserted in the circle of production 
and consumption. The proletariat do not constitute the major part of the 
Latin American poor, nor are they those who suffer most under the pressure 
of injustice. The poor are, rather, the marginalized, the excluded, who are 
not even exploited because they are out of the circle of production and 
consumption. The poor are just superfluous. In the poor we have the 
evidence of the failure of the people. They are cut out of the bond of 
solidarity that constitutes the people and give evidence of the fact that this 
bond is false or ideological. The poor constitute the starting point of the 
work to reconstitute the community of the people. By reintegrating the 
poor, the people reconstitutes itself, regaining the truth about itself. The rich 
are also saved in this process from their alienation, which leads them to 
privilege the possession of things over the living bond of solidarity to their 
brothers in distress. The struggle for the poor is at the same time the 
struggle against alienation and for the realization of the true humanity of the 
wealthy. 

The people are not an object that can be described with the same 
objectivity used to describe a geological formation. They are a subject 
(ontologically they are quasi-subjects; see von Hildebrand 1975) and are 
continually constituted and reconstituted through human acts in which we 
recognize ourselves as people or constitute ourselves as isolated individuals 
against the people and therefore as anti-people. 

With this move, the Theology of the People sets itself free from the 
dubious analysis of Marxism, which is intellectually challenged by the 
worldwide failure of socialist economies. Instead of the exterior mediation 
to the social sciences, the Theology of the People finds, in its approach to 


reality, another kind of mediation, interior to theology and philosophy, and 
this is given by the idea of justice and human dignity. This may have been 
facilitated by the central role that the idea of justice has in the Justicialist 
Movement but has very solid roots not only in classical theology but also in 
the history of the evangelization of Latin America, in Bartolomé de Las 
Casas, Montesinos, and Francisco Vitoria. 

But, one could object, are these notions of people, dignity, and justice 
concrete enough to lead to action in the real world? Moreover, to construct 
a Latin American Theology these concepts must be taken not in their 
abstract generalization but in the concrete form in which they are part of the 
history and culture of the Latin American people and of the Latin American 
poor, in their culture. 


THE SECOND STAGE OF THE THEOLOGY OF 
THE PEOPLE: PUEBLA 


On 27 January 1979 John Paul II opened the Third General Conference of 
the Latin America Episcopate in Puebla, Mexico (see John Paul II 19792). 
In the speeches and homilies of his pilgrimage to Mexico and the Caribbean 
the then newly elected Pope offered a kind of encyclical on the continuation 
of Medellín. In relation to the problems Medellín had left open we find in 
his materials a ‘yes’ and a ‘no’. 

The ‘yes’ is to a Latin American theology to meditate on the way in 
which Christian faith penetrated the heart of the Latin American people and 
especially the poor. This ‘yes’ encompasses the valorization of the poor as a 
locus theologicus (John Paul II 1988, 42). From the point of view of the 
poor, one can better see the truth about a society and a social order. The 
Polish Pope was used to the idea that God enters into the history of a 
particular culture and animates this culture from within. A few months later 
he will say, on Victory Square in Warsaw (John Paul II 1979b), that one 
cannot understand the history of Poland without the cross of Jesus Christ. 
Only with it and in it does this history become a history of hope. He had, 
therefore, no objection to the idea of a theology of the Latin American 
People based on the principle of hope. 


The 'no' is to the use of Marxism as a scientific instrument of social 
analysis. To a Polish person, who had seen with his own eyes the failure of 
communism, the incongruity of a positive reception of Marxism will be 
blindingly obvious. The criterion of the praxis of liberation must be sought 
in the Christian image of man which evangelization has embedded in the 
heart of the Latin American poor and which has become the form of his 
self-consciousness and of the perception of his own value and dignity. This 
does not exclude the use of the social sciences, but they must be confronted 
with the fundamental criterion of Christian anthropology. 

The theologians of the Theology of the People felt confirmed in their 
convictions through the Pope's words. They had actively participated in the 
preparation of the Puebla conference and in the redaction of its documents. 
Puebla was prepared by a task force of theologians, philosophers, and 
sociologists in which, together with the Argentinians, many important 
scholars participated from different Latin American countries. Alberto 
Methol Ferré was the intellectual leader of the group, while Pedro Morandé, 
Hernan Alessandri, Joaquin Allende, and Guzmán Carriquiry, among others, 
contributed to the work in important ways. Through their work, supported 
by the words of the Pope and the final documents of the conference, the 
Theology of the People acquired an overall Latin American dimension and, 
on the other hand, it was deepened and enriched in new ways. The process 
initiated in Puebla was continued in the Fourth General Conference of the 
Latin American Episcopate in Santo Domingo, in the Dominican Republic, 
and in the Fifth Conference in Aparecida, Brazil. The man who led this 
process, which progressively involved the whole Latin American Church, 
was Jorge Mario Bergoglio, since 2013 Pope Francis. 


THEOLOGY OF REVELATION AND THEOLOGY 
OF THE PEOPLE 


Obviously, the Theology of the People has from the start been linked to 
pastoral activity. It was connected with the ‘Pastoral popular y Santo 
Domingo’, the popular pastoral document born during the Fourth General 
Conference of the Latin American Episcopate in Santo Domingo (1992; see 
Albado 2013). This approach was also nurtured by the dramatic conflicts 


whole generations experienced in Latin America. We cannot, therefore, 
expect to find in this document a well-ordered theological text covering all 
traditional theological subjects from the point of view of the Theology of 
the People. Its main representatives were men of the living word who 
published very little, although they have written quite a lot: we have drafts 
of their lectures and of their classes, unfinished manuscripts, writings for 
underground or semi-clandestine magazines, among other things. Only 
today, thanks to the patient efforts of some of their friends (I mention here 
the names of Carlo Maria Galli and Ramiro Podetti Lazcano), are the papers 
of Lucio Gera, Alberto Methol-Ferré, and Rafael Tello being published. We 
can thus see how enormous was their intellectual performance. One 
exception was Juan Carlos Scannone, who locates himself at the frontiers 
between philosophy and theology. 

A partial exception is Rafael Tello. In 1984, following a clash with his 
archbishop, Tello retired from all public activity but continued to give 
private classes and seminars to priests engaged in the composition of the 
documents of the Fourth General Conference of the Latin American 
Episcopate (see Albado 2013). These texts are now being published, and 
here we find a first organic reflection on Divine Revelation from the point 
of view of the Theology of the People (see Bianchi 2012). 

What stands at the centre of Tello's reflections is the homily of St John 
Paul II delivered at the Fourth General Conference of the Latin American 
Episcopate and the doctrine he proposed between the conferences in Puebla 
and Santo Domingo (Albádo 2013, 245). Tello seems to appreciate the spirit 
of the pontificate of John Paul II and his parallel message to Poland. The 
Church is the continuation of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. Through the 
Spirit and through the sacraments of the Church, Christ wants to become 
the form of the life of each human being. However, this is possible only 
through culture (Paul VI 1966, 53). In the first centuries of evangelization, 
the Church went outside the borders of Judaism and entered into a vital 
relationship with the great Greek and Latin cultures of Antiquity. This 
created the magnificent synthesis of classical theology that finds its greatest 
expression in the Summa Theologiae of St Thomas Aquinas. Tello knew in 
depth and loved St Thomas. However, that heritage has to be radically 
rethought and enlarged in the light of a new event: the encounter (and also 
the clash) with the Indio, the indigenous inhabitants of the Americas. We 
need a theology that encompasses these new experiences. Tello thinks we 


can encounter and understand a human being only within their culture (this 
is a fundamental point of convergence with John Paul II; see John Paul II 
1980). This culture for Latin America is the culture of the Indios. Moreover, 
it is the culture of the mestizaje, which arose out of the encounter and clash 
of the Spanish and the Indios. Although Argentina is the most European 
Latin American country (together with Chile and Uruguay), it shares this 
new and original Latin American culture with the rest of the continent. It 
would be wrong to think that this culture has to be produced by the 
conscious efforts of a group of intellectuals or of a new school of theology. 
It already exists in the popular piety of the people and of the poor. The 
theologian needs to listen to what the Holy Spirit has already done through 
the work of the saints that have moulded this popular religiosity, and needs 
to learn from the people (Tello 2014). Some of the saints who have shaped 
this popular piety are already on the altars or are very well known, from 
Toribio de Mogrovejo (1538-1606) to Santa Rosa de Lima (1586-1617) 
and Toribio de Benavente Motolinia (1482-1569). However, most of these 
personalities are unknown: they are priests and laypeople, mothers and 
fathers, men and women who have lived the joys, sorrows, and dramas of 
their life in the faith in which they educated their children and people. They 
have created a popular religiosity, and this constitutes the living faith of the 
people even today. 

The elites have always despised this system of beliefs and devotional 
practices, and they remain suspicious of their faith being mingled with, and 
polluted by, residues of pagan, pre-Christian mythologies. Tello does not 
deny that these beliefs and practices may stand in need of being purified 
and that this is the task of the theologian. They are, nonetheless, of 
paramount value. This is the new synthesis of the Latin American faith. The 
theologian knows the objective content of the faith (and this is the reason 
why he needs to know St Thomas), but the people know the way in which it 
has to be believed, the way in which that objective content becomes the 
subjective form of the life of the people (Albado 2010; Albado 2013). 

In his theology Tello draws on an extraordinary pastoral experience. 
Together with Gerardo Farrell he was the great animator of the First 
Pilgrimage of the Youth to Lujan in 1975. The pilgrimage grew from a few 
thousand people to over a million in a comparatively short period of time. 
However, Tello also has a very solid intellectual background. He shows a 
deep affinity with the reflections of Giuseppe De Luca (De Luca 1962) in 


Italy and Henri Brémond (1865—1933) in France. History has many layers. 
One of them is political history, but more profound is the layer of economic 
history: the way in which people work to reproduce their material existence 
and constitute their civilization. A third layer concerns the self- 
consciousness of the people, the idea they have of themselves. On this self- 
consciousness depends the capacity of human beings to enter into practical 
interaction. with the environment (labour) and also the capacity to 
apprehend the world cognitively as well as to establish personal bonds with 
other human beings. This part of the thought of Rafael Tello was influenced 
by the work of Justino O'Farrell (O'Farrell 1969), who worked on the 
relationship between structure and superstructure. Beginning with Antonio 
Gramsci and Georg Lukács, he ultimately turns traditional Marxist doctrine 
of the relationship between structure and superstructure upside down, 
paving the way to a reflection on the subjectivity of the poor and to a 
transition from the concept of proletariat to that of people. 

Through the saints the original event of Jesus Christ happens again in 
the history of new peoples and new cultures. Divine Revelation is closed in 
the sense that its content cannot change and nothing can be added to it. 
Revelation as an event, however, happens again and again in history. The 
institutional Church has the task of giving a guarantee that what happens 
now in Latin America corresponds exactly to the original event in Palestine 
in the first century AD. This vision does not imply any relativism or the 
creation of a new Church. On the contrary, it adds a new dimension of 
understanding to the common faith of all. The essential content of 
Revelation has been given once and for ever since the beginning; the 
essential significance of the event, however, unfolds itself throughout the 
history of evangelization. 

What are the fundamental features of popular religiosity that 
differentiate it from the religion of the elites? Tello thinks that the religion 
of the elites has been adjusted within a broader world-view that sees the 
world and other human persons with an objectifying attitude (Tello 2016). 
Other human beings are seen as objects and as functions of the activity and 
productive capacity that they possess. One relates to others as if they were 
objects, and to oneself also as if one were an object. The action is not lived 
from within but, in a certain sense, is observed from without. The 
fundamental problem of Christian life seems to consist in compliance with a 
set of rigorously determined norms. This objectifying attitude is easily 


connected with a preoccupation with maximizing results. In Marxist 
terminology we may say it coincides with a privilege given to exchange 
value over use value. One's own sentiments, cravings, and demands are put 
within brackets. The danger is, on the one hand, that those who are not 
needed to maximize output are discarded (marginalized) and the winners of 
the game lose the capacity to rejoice in life and to use their wealth for any 
good purpose (they become alienated). Through the possession of things, 
they lose the capacity to experience participation in a true human 
community. 

The standpoint of the culture of the people is the opposite to this. It 
begins with the experience of the subjects, with their demand for happiness, 
for recognition of their human dignity, with their longings and hopes and 
expectations. It begins with human needs and desires. In Marxist language 
we might say that what stands at the centre is use value. We see it in the 
experience of the feast, in which things are shared and donated for the sake 
of expressing one's own joy and one rejoices in the joy of the other. The 
culture of the people stands much nearer than the enlightened culture to the 
experience of gratia gratis data, grace given without prior reason by God, 
who anticipates all possible merits (Tello 2017). This idea is linked to the 
idea of an unjustly suffered humiliation and a liberation that is longed for. 
In the culture of the people there remains the trauma of the conquest and the 
demand that it somehow be redressed. This historical demand can 
ultimately find only an eschatological fulfilment, a sign of which is the 
experience of the feast and of community, the Eucharist and the Pilgrimage, 
but also the struggle to construct and conquer more human living conditions 
for the poor. An important difference from other liberation theologies is the 
distinction between the eschaton and the historical signs of the eschaton. 
This preserves the Theology of the People from millenarianism while 
encouraging the struggle for liberation. However, this struggle acquires a 
concrete, non-ideological dimension. The path is open to the struggle for 
realistic reform policies. 

Further development of this approach must take into consideration two 
problems. One of them regards the opposition between the culture of the 
elites and the culture of the Latin American poor. Tello proposes an ethical 
criticism of capitalism, and this sets him free from the constraints of a 
Marxist ‘scientific’ criticism that failed, and from the obligation to imagine 
a transition to communism and a communist social system. It is the same 


approach of Laborem exercens and Centesimus annus. But this leaves him 
facing the problem of integrating the moment of the rational organization of 
production within the culture of the people. As a rule, when the culture of 
the people enters into contact with politics, it leads to redistributionist 
policies but it lacks the capacity to formulate policies for economic growth. 
This implies an incapacity for government. Is it possible to incorporate 
within the culture of the people the moment of the objective consideration 
and organization of productive factors? Or another way to formulate the 
same problem is: can the culture of the people integrate within itself the 
moments of individual creativity and responsibility for production? Or 
again: how can the poor acquire a culture of government, become the ruling 
class consistently with its culture? The capacity to think a world of pure 
objects is the main feature of modern science, in the field of both the natural 
and the human sciences. Can the Latin American poor interiorize this 
dimension without losing its soul and cultural identity? We cannot follow 
this chain of reasoning further here because it leads away from the scope of 
this chapter. Suffice it to say that some answers to these questions can be 
found in the works of another representative of the Theology of the People, 
Alberto Methol Ferré. 

The second question that Tello leaves open is that of the inculturation of 
the Christian faith in the culture of the vanquished. How could this happen? 
How was this possible? It 1s important to remember here that we are 
speaking of a fact. It is not something that has to be produced through some 
clever cultural and pastoral strategy: it has already been achieved by the 
Holy Spirit. If we want to co-operate with the Holy Spirit, we must try to 
understand the way in which it operated and still operates in history. 


THEOLOGY OF THE PEOPLE AND INDIAN 
THEOLOGY 


If Christianity is to enter into a vital relationship with the culture of the 
vanquished, one fundamental obstacle has to be overcome: this culture was 
essentially connected with the religion, mythology, and cosmogony of the 
Indian cultures, and all these were pagan and, from a certain point of view, 
directly opposite to the Christian faith and morals. In order to look more 


closely into this controversial issue, we have to leave Argentina. I have 
already stressed that Argentina 1s one of the most European countries in 
Latin America; thus, if we want to deepen our understanding of the Latin 
American mestizaje, we must move to countries that have more vividly and 
directly lived through this historical experience, such as Peru, Central 
America, or Mexico. We now choose Mexico, and the reason for this choice 
will swiftly be apparent. 

In the 1990s a new theological current erupted into discussions within 
the Latin American Church: Indian theology. In one sense it can be seen as 
a variant of liberation theology that wants to take seriously the inculturation 
of the Christian faith in the original American cultures. In 1992 there were 
widespread celebrations of the discovery of America, leaving many 
representatives of the aboriginal cultures outraged. To them the memory of 
the discovery is linked with that of the violence suffered at the hands of the 
conquistadors (Bottasso 1993). They run the risk of forgetting that Latin 
American popular piety has already created something new that cannot be 
reduced either to the culture of the conquistadors or to the culture of the 
conquered. However, they are bringing to the fore the theological problem: 
can the Christian faith flourish within the aboriginal Indian cultures, or 
within Latin American popular culture, which is partially derived from the 
Indian cultures, without losing its identity or destroying the identity of those 
original cultures? 

To answer this question we must consider both the history of 
evangelization and some structural features of Latin American popular 
religiosity. In the popular piety of the Latin Americans, the role of the 
Virgin Mary is central. In all Catholic countries, Marian devotion has been 
encouraged by the Catholic hierarchy as a defence against Protestantism, 
but Latin American Marian piety has retained original traits (see Vidal 
2009). For this reason it is suspected of being a repository of thinly 
disguised remnants of pre-Christian religions. To be sure, in Europe, too, 
the cult of the Virgin and the saints was sometimes suspected of crypto- 
paganism, which is why Protestants rejected it. In Latin America this 
accusation has been renewed, and its impact is much stronger today. These 
pagan survivals belong to a culture that practised human sacrifice, which 
was exorcized by the Spanish as demoniac. What relationship can be found 
between this culture and the Christian faith? How can the Christian faith 
find an inculturation in this culture? 


One answer comes from the history of evangelization in Mexico. In the 
first years after the conquest, the Meso-American cultures collapsed (León- 
Portilla 1992), the Spanish imposing their rule with utmost violence. They 
were few in number and fearful that a rebellion of the masses might bring a 
sudden end to their power. Much crueller than the Spanish, however, were 
the diseases, such as smallpox, brought by the Europeans and against which 
the Indians had developed no immunity. A third, perhaps equally or even 
more important factor was the collapse of the symbolic order (Lacan 1997) 
that supported the Meso-American cultures. They were dominated by a very 
keen feeling of contingency. Why does the sun rise every morning? Can we 
take it for granted? How can we be sure that the seeds will produce crops in 
due time, and will we survive another year? All this comes from the gods, 
who give their blood in order to provide the sun with the energy needed to 
rise, to repel the shadows, and to fertilize the earth. The gods who give their 
lives for the sun stand in need of receiving life in their turn, from the blood 
of men. There is a circular economy, based on blood, in which humans offer 
their blood to the gods, the gods offer their lives to the sun, and the sun 
gives the earth power to produce the fruits that sustain human life on earth 
(León-Portilla 1990). When this symbolic cycle is interrupted, the whole of 
reality becomes meaningless. People can no longer find their place in the 
cosmic totality; chaos has won in its struggle against order and the cosmos; 
it is no longer worth either working or living. In such circumstances it is 
understandable why many Mexicas ceased to show resistance to the 
conquistadors and let themselves be slaughtered. Many committed suicide; 
many ceased to till their lands and died in misery. When the self- 
consciousness of a people is shattered, interrelations with other human 
beings and nature cease to operate (Garibay 1987). 

In such circumstances conversion to Christianity was very rare. Then, 
just a few decades after the Spanish conquest, the Virgin Mary appeared in 
Guadalupe to an Indio named Juan Diego Cuauhtlatoatzin (1474—1548). As 
a sign of the genuineness of her apparition she miraculously impressed her 
image on the mantle of the Indio. As she said to Juan Diego, she was *his 
mother’ and ‘the mother of his people’. She wanted a temple to be erected 
for her on the hill where she first appeared to the Indio, a holy place near 
her children, in order to listen to their petitions and to console them in their 
afflictions. After many vicissitudes Juan Diego persuaded the archbishop, 
Juan de Zumárraga, to build the basilica of Guadalupe (León-Portilla 2001). 


One is certainly free to believe or disbelieve the story of the supernatural 
apparition, but what cannot be doubted is that after the apparition the Indios 
demanded to be baptized in increasing numbers. Within a few years the 
whole Indio population of Mexico had been baptized, and they became 
integrated in the new social order. We may ask: what happened? 

The hill of Guadalupe was once the location of a sanctuary of another 
mother, not the mother of Jesus. She was the mother of Mexican gods and 
men: Tonantzin. Today we do not know in detail the specific characteristics 
of this goddess. Mythical thought does not accept the rigid sovereignty of 
the principle of non-contradiction. In general, Tonantzin seems to have been 
the figure of a loving and forgiving mother and as such she did not demand 
human sacrifices. However, there are exceptions to this general rule. She is 
revered under different names and some of them display ferocious traits. On 
the other hand, perhaps Tonantzin was not a goddess but rather a divine 
quality common to a plurality of goddesses. In any case, Tonantzin was not 
a typically Mexican divinity. She surely had more ancient roots in the 
broader Meso-American culture, and her reception in the Mexican pantheon 
must have been complicated, which explains the uncertainties and 
contradictions in her figure. We cannot enter into these intricate problems 
here, and must leave them to the specialist of Meso-American mythology 
and cosmology (Lafaye 1976). 

Not only was the hill of Tepeyac the seat of an ancient sanctuary 
dedicated to Tonantzin. The miraculous image of the Virgin, as well as the 
report of the apparition, both display similarities to the characteristics of 
Tonantzin. Many theologians have questioned the authenticity of the 
apparition and assessed the devotion to the Virgin of Guadalupe as an 
unacceptable form of syncretism (Chauvet 1978). We must say, however, 
that there are some traits that clearly differentiate the Virgin of Guadalupe 
from Tonantzin. The first is the fact that the Virgin proclaimed 
unambiguously that she is ‘the eternal Virgin, Mother of the true God’; she 
is not the mother of many gods but only of one. This God, moreover, is the 
true God, and this seems to imply that the other gods are false. The image 
has a level of realism that is foreign to the usual representations of the 
Meso-American gods and shows a different and more pacific relation to the 
human body in general and to the feminine body in particular. 

The Lady of Guadalupe is a virgin and Tonantzin was not. This virgin, 
however, is eternal, while Mary, according to Christian doctrine, was a real 


woman who was born in Palestine some fifteen to twenty years before the 
birth of Christ. What does it mean that the Virgin is ‘eternal’? Here we 
encounter a difficulty that is peculiar to Christianity. The Mexicas (like the 
Romans) did not have great difficulties in enlarging their pantheon and 
adopting the gods of other peoples. The gods were the personification of 
different forces of nature and it was not difficult to imagine that the same 
natural force had been venerated by another people with another name; so, 
for instance, the archetype of maternity may have been venerated by the 
Meso-Americans under the name of Tonantzin and by the Christians under 
the name of Mary. In this sense all archetypes of natural religions are 
eternal. Christianity, on the contrary, is a historical religion: the eternal has 
entered into time at a precise moment and in a given place. Mary is not just 
an archetype: she is a woman. The mistrust of some theologians towards the 
apparition on the hill of Tepeyac was not completely groundless. 

I deal at some length with the event of Guadalupe because it seems to 
have a foundational character for the Latin American Church and for Latin 
American self-consciousness. Something happened that was completely 
unexpected according to the regular pastoral planning of the Church. The 
authority of the Church was called to recognize this event as a true 
representation of the original and unique event of Jesus Christ, or to 
disavow it. The Book of Revelation is complete and nothing can be added 
to it. Private revelations, like the revelation of Guadalupe, can only confirm 
the original content of Divine Revelation. 

For Christian theology there is no doubt that Mary was a real woman. 
Can she, at the same time, be an eternal Virgin? Can a real woman be at the 
same time the concretization of an archetype? In the Scripture we find two 
places where Mary appears and assumes the connotation of an archetype. 
The first is in the book of Genesis. God puts enmity between the seed of the 
woman and the seed of the snake (Gen. 3:15). At first this may seem odd 
because women have no seed (or at least this was the general conviction in 
the ancient world). The seed of the woman seems to allude to the son of the 
Virgin, generated through the power of the Holy Spirit. There is something 
in womanhood that resists the power of Satan and anticipates the mercy of 
God. Mary incorporates this archetype in a really existent woman. The 
second place in which Mary appears as an archetype is the Apocalypse 
(Rev. 12). Here we see the accomplishment of what had been annunciated 
in Genesis. Can we consider Tonantzin as a natural archetype of the Mother 


of God, so that the Mary of Guadalupe can, in a certain sense, be identified 
with the Meso-American goddess without forfeiting her historical 
determination? 

To answer this question, we will make use of the results of an excellent 
doctoral thesis of Pedro de Alarcon Mendez, E/ Amor de Jesus vivo en la 
Virgen de Guadalupe (*The Love of Jesus Living in the Virgin of 
Guadalupe'; Alarcon Mendez 2018). The title may give the impression of a 
devotional book, but on the contrary it is a very solid anthropological and 
theological investigation similar to Jean Daniélou's The Salvation of 
Nations (Daniélou 1962). Daniélou drew our attention to the fact that the 
history of the covenant of God with man does not begin with Abraham. The 
words of God in the earthly Paradise already contain a kind of promise of 
salvation (the offspring of the woman will strike the head of the snake). 
Later there is a covenant of God with Noah, who is the father of all human 
beings after the Flood. This covenant, on the one hand, is inscribed within 
the very structure of the world around us and of the human heart and, on the 
other, is continued in all natural religions. In natural religions, however, the 
original Revelation of God to Noah is conserved but also adulterated. God 
affirms in his Revelation the positivity of being and the ultimate victory of 
good over evil. In a world corrupted by original sin there are, however, 
many reasons to think that God will not be faithful to his promise: either 
because he does not want to (‘he is not good’) or because he cannot (‘he is 
not omnipotent’). The Devil enters within the inner structure of natural 
religions, spreading doubt about divine goodness and omnipotence. Natural 
religions are then an unstable compromise between good and evil, between 
the Divine and the Demoniac (Jung 1969). They are spanned by an internal 
tension between elements seminal to the event of Christ and elements 
opposed to Christ. Christ is the definitive ‘yes’ of God, and he solves the 
enigma constituted by each natural religion (2 Cor. 1:19—20). 

In the light of these reflections we can better understand the meaning of 
the apparition of Guadalupe. The eternal Virgin, the Virgin as content of the 
promise of God in the Garden of Eden, is somehow contained in Tonantzin 
but disfigured. Mary makes use of the archetype of the Meso-American 
culture and shows how they may be read from the perspective of the 
coming of Christ. At the same time she purifies the archetype and reorients 
its meaning. This corresponds to the Catholic idea of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin. Just because of her Immaculate Conception she 


may bring back all human cultures and religions to their original meaning 
and in this way make them capable of receiving the presence of the Son. 

Meso-American cultures contained the belief that there are cycles in 
human history and each one of them is bound to end in a final catastrophe. 
The Spanish Conquest was the catastrophe that ended the age of the 
Mexicas. Each time an age finishes, there is a legitimate doubt whether a 
new cosmic balance will be found or the life of man will disappear for ever 
from the face of the earth. 

The Virgin of Guadalupe tells the Meso-American peoples that a new 
era is beginning and a new balance has been found (León-Portilla 2000). 
Jesus has paid with his blood the price for the definitive affirmation of the 
positivity of being. Human sacrifices have become needless. In the 
Christian liturgy the body and blood of the unique Victim is offered, and 
this sacrifice reconstitutes the living bond between the Divine and men, and 
also between all human beings. The feeling of being abandoned in a world 
of absolute contingency is overcome. It is again meaningful to till the land 
with the reasonable security that it will bear fruits, to cure illnesses with a 
reasonable hope of recovering health, to get married and have children with 
a reasonable hope that they will grow to maturity. All these hopes are not 
dependent upon an exchange of human blood for divine favours. They are 
confided to the infinite mercy of the one true God through the intercession 
of his Mother. 

A symbolic universe has been restructured. The Indio can become 
Christian without renouncing their cultural identity: they do not need to 
become Spanish in order to be Christian. The characteristic culture of the 
Latin American poor was born in Guadalupe. Here we are at the roots of the 
mestizaje. 

It seems that for the Theology of the People a certain encounter with the 
teología india is desirable in order to develop its potentialities. This 
encounter is also desirable for the teología india. It gives the latter an 
understanding of the fact that the Holy Spirit is active in history and the 
theologian has to begin with what has really happened and not with an 
abstract claim about the way in which things should have happened in an 
ideal world. 


SUMMARY 


History has multiple layers. The most profound is human self- 
consciousness. This is shaped through the relationship the subject 
establishes with the Absolute, the Unconditional. The history of lived 
religiosity or of popular piety (not necessarily of cultivated theology) is 
therefore of paramount importance for the understanding of human history 
in general. The Theology of the People sees this truth and tries to 
understand the Latin American poor in the light of their fundamental self- 
consciousness shaped by evangelization. 

Here the Theology of the People is confronted with a problem: the 
original culture of the Latin American poor is, to a large extent, pagan. This 
pagan Meso-American culture has to be assumed and purified. In the case 
of the Greek and Latin world, this process took place mainly (but not 
exclusively) at the level of cultivated culture through the successive 
mediations of Plato, Aristotle, St Augustine, and St Thomas. In the Latin 
American case, this took place at the level of popular culture through the 
event of the apparition of Guadalupe. 

To understand this event thoroughly, we must rethink the concept of 
Divine Revelation. In this task we can rely on the theological work of Jean 
Daniélou. We must rediscover the idea of an original covenant and promise 
of God with all mankind through Noah. This promise continues in the 
different human religions and cultures, although adulterated. After Jesus 
Christ these traditions lose their value: they have either to recognize or to 
refuse Jesus as the accomplishment of the promise of God. ‘After Jesus’ 
means, however, after the Second Coming of the Lord. The present time, 
the time of the Church, is the time given to men for repentance and 
conversion. In this time Christ must be preached to all peoples, but only 
God can decide when this time of mercy is exhausted. This is also the basis 
for the interreligious dialogue, and in it is grounded the positivity of non- 
Christian religions as belonging to the present stage of the history of 
salvation. 
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PART III 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPROACHES 


CHAPTER 15 


GODSENDS 


on the surprise of revelation 


WILLIAM DESMOND 


OPENING 


I want to reflect on the nature of revelation, but I would like to do so by a 
step sideways. I want to look at something in everyday language that itself 
is revealing, perhaps revealing also about the nature of revelation, if 
understood in certain ways. If I take a sideways step, I grant the need also to 
detail some of the features of some more familiar ways of talking 
philosophically about revelation and reason, and this I will do too. But, at 
the outset, I want to say that there are surprising ideas that are manifest in 
everyday language that, while seeming ordinary, put us in mind of 
something not quite ordinary, perhaps something out of the ordinary. Earlier 
in the twentieth century there was a movement in philosophy most often 
called *ordinary language philosophy', and associated with some strands of 
influence of Wittgenstein. I want to ask if there might well be something we 
might call *ordinary language theology' (for want of a better word). In any 
event, the issue turns on the ordinary becoming the occasion of 
extraordinary communications. 

The word ‘godsend’ has about it something of this character, I suggest. It 
is a fascinating word, and there is something about it like a fish-hook that 
can get stuck in one’s throat, and one might not be able to dislodge it easily. 


In a different image, a godsend might be something like a kind of chink or 
crack through which the light appears—a kind of gap, or permeability, a 
porosity to a light that comes from a source beyond. In that gifted porosity 
is there an opening to revelation? Does the godsend say something about 
the surprise of revelation? 

In the reflection to come I will follow three steps: beginning with the 
word, I will turn to the idea, and conclude with the story. First, I will 
remark on the word ‘godsend’, and what this implies; secondly, I will 
consider the idea and some theoretical considerations, from the more 
reflective conceptual point of view, especially in relation to the modern 
sense of reason; thirdly, I will turn to story, and particularly a story that 
witnesses to a kind of fidelity to singularity in the religious community of 
the intimate universal, Flannery O’Connor’s story entitled ‘Revelation’. 

What is a godsend? In ordinary language philosophy the stress was often 
on meaning as use and bound up with forms of life, and with a resistance to 
theory in a more systematic sense, certainly to philosophy with ontological 
and metaphysical claims or implications. This ban on metaphysical 
implications is not at all what I mean. To the contrary, one might have to 
speak of an ordinary language metaphysics (Rosen 1999), even an ordinary 
language 'onto-theology'. Among other things, this would require attention 
to ways of speaking, ways of the /ogoi we use which give signs of 
something that in the normal run of things is not attended to at all. This 
something is revealing—and perhaps revealing about revelation. We need 
not take over certain prior attitudes of ordinary language philosophy, either 
in a philosophical or religious or indeed everyday sense. AII these three, the 
everyday, the philosophical, the religious, seep into each other. To do justice 
to what is being shown, philosophical attention to ordinary language would 
have to pay more faithful attention to the rich communications of religions 
and the saturated words of the poetic. 

One can understand, of course, a certain philosophical diffidence 
concerning talk about revelation. Such diffidence is not only connected with 
questions such as ‘What is it?’ but with worries such as whether one can 
issue general statements in connection with revelation. If one universalizes 
with concepts, is this the right thing to do? Is there not something singular 
about revelation as a surprising (and yet fulfilling) communication? How to 
deal with this singular character? What are the most fitting words to think 
about it? And this too if the most fitting words are themselves the 


revelation? Does not talking about revelation in certain ways move us away 
from it thus? And do not more general concepts have the tendency to 
homogenize happening, such that the surprise of a singular event is 
softened, such that the form of our anticipation of communication is 
reduced to ‘more of the same’? How true could this be to true revelation? 
For, in one sense, a singular revelation seems to resist anticipation, yet just 
when it comes (if it comes) it fulfils anticipation and it is just right. 

If the revelation cannot be anticipated, how do we grant it as such if and 
when it comes? Must we not already be in anticipation and so open to its 
coming, before it comes? But does this do away with the problem of 
recognizing and granting what comes, when it comes? For it might come, 
and we might not recognize it. We might hear and not hear, understand and 
yet not understand at all. A person offers a sign of love and we do not 
recognize the sign, or are not able to recognize the communication, and so 
in passing to us the sign passes by us. We are between not being able to 
anticipate and yet in some secret way already beings in anticipation. 
Unanticipated revelation can break into us, but even if it breaks into us, we 
must be a space of some porosity or hospitality to it; and be prepared. One 
thinks of the wise virgins, who as virgins do not quite know what will come 
to them, and yet they are ready—ready for what cannot be predetermined 
by any readiness. 


THE WORD 


What then of the word ‘godsend’? Here is a first pass at the matter. The 
word is found in usage that can be traced to the sixteenth century, as we can 
glean by consulting the Oxford English Dictionary. It is an altered form of 
*God's send’, ‘send in God’, with meanings like these: 

1. Some desirable thing received unexpectedly and as it were from the 
hand of God, especially something of which the recipient is greatly in want. 
The examples given: ‘Even a bore is a godsend’; ‘Mr. Telford has left me 
£500...this is truly a godsend.’ 

There are some more examples, including the example of a shipwreck: 
"The inhospitable shore where shipwreck is...considered a godsend.’ 


It is worth keeping this last example and its meaning in mind. It 
indicates that the sense of the godsend is not always a simple matter of 
'sweetness and light'. There is obvious reference here to suffering and 
disaster also. One is put in mind of Karl Jaspers, who spoke of shipwreck, 
Schiffbruch, and foundering, Scheitern. Relevantly, Jaspers was also very 
engaged with ciphers of transcendence (see Desmond 1994). 

2. Godsend as meaning a welcome event; a happy chance. Example: 
"The peace was reckoned a God-send, both by the fleet and the army.’ Once 
again, welcome events are not welcome for everyone, so something of the 
painful equivocity of the godsend is to be borne in mind. Thus, this 
example: *Potato famine was a godsend which enabled him to open a long 
conceived design.’ For those suffering the famine no such consoling design 
was to be discerned, but for others, say, the landlord, clearing the land of 
the living rabble of peasants might well enable a more lucrative exploitation 
of the 'agricultural resources'. And we know that the revelation of divine 
providence has been claimed by some as the true significance of famine, 
such as the Irish famine in the nineteenth century which some held to be 
God's way of punishing the feckless peasants. 

There are some more examples in the Oxford English Dictionary but the 
following seems to be the main gist of what is said: a godsend is an event or 
happening that befalls us, and that may open out the opportunity of a 
benefit or boon, or surprising gift; an event that might well be shadowed by 
something suffered, and suffered not just in the receipts of gifts, but also in 
the visiting on some of pain and disaster or death. 

One sees the relevance of this to our theme: In the word ‘godsend’ there 
is the implication of a sending, by the divine to us, perhaps, and hence the 
insinuation of a kind of revelation. A godsend might be noted, but often we 
do not know what the meaning communicated is. Ambiguity and mystery 
may attend that more painful sense of equivocity that comes with the 
disaster that is a curse to one and a blessing to another. In the word ‘send’ 
also there is the implication of being sent on a journey, being called on a 
mission. The godsend may be a sending that causes us to set off on a way in 
the name of a mysterious cause. 

Of course, it is worth noting, given that the word is recorded in a 
dictionary, that *godsend' has already passed into language, hence there is 
something communal in it, something of the community. It is not a lone 
lightning flash that splits the sky and electrifies the singular soul alone. As a 


word, it is not just mine—it is ours. I find it of interest that the Oxford 
English Dictionary dates it to the sixteenth century. This suggests that it 
was not known in written form before that time, but this does not mean it 
was not in use. The Oxford English Dictionary records some uses from that 
time, but that it is in use means that it already compacts into itself attitudes 
and orientations and responses that surely must have circulated in 
communal communications, before it finds a communication in a recorded 
literary text. The word, when so fixed, already hides a history of communal 
circulation. An entire world of a community must be embodied in this late 
fixation, so to say. The recorded use is an end result, and to get some 
appreciation of its fullness of meaning would entail having some sense of 
the world out of which it came to articulation and within which it 
communally circulated. 

That world and its forms of life, of course, would have been that of the 
later Middle Ages. Again a significant ambiguity is striking, namely: the 
world in which godsends find the form of the word is of that time when also 
the world supposedly was first undergoing the process of being 
disenchanted. The time of the disenchanted world is the time when 
godsends, it might be claimed, were no longer sent, and what Charles 
Taylor called the ‘buffered self? was coming on the scene, coming to be 
constructed (Taylor 2007). Mirabile dictu, nothing more mirabilandum is 
now to be found in this time. But does not the meaning of the godsend tell 
against the buffering of being in finitude? Is a godsend a mere coincidence 
or a graced happening? Or both? When one thinks of the meaning of 
‘coincidence’, one sees in the word how things (unexpectedly) fall (in) 
together. Is this falling (in) together just meaningless happening? One 
thinks of the godsend as carrying with it Moses' question: Who shall I say 
sent me? Could one say that a coincidence opens to a godsend when this 
question is voiced? Godsends do seem to make the ‘buffered self’ into 
someone who is again exposed and porous. One must reflect on the 
resonances of revelation: what is closed is opened, but what is opened does 
not open through itself alone. A godsend comes and we are no longer within 
the buffered closure in which we previously were. A veil is drawn back— 
the literal meaning of apocalypse (apo-kalypsis). A chink or crack happens 
in the closure of the ‘immanent frame’, to use Charles Taylor's phrase. We 
have to ponder the light that comes through the chink and wonder how far 
we might travel in its illumination. 


THE IDEA 


Given this first pass at the word godsend, let me turn to more familiar ways 
in which the communicating of revelation has been approached. Here I 
want to recount briefly some of the more standard philosophical and 
theological options in respect of the relation of reason and revelation and 
how the godsend might fit with them. I want to take godsend as a 
‘placeholder’ (for want of a better word) for revelation and its surprise, and 
see how these options look in its light. I want to come to Hegel as a 
philosopher who seems to give us the absolute idea of the godsend but who 
dialectically seeds a harvest of evacuated or counterfeit godsends. My 
question: Do godsends then become ‘human-sends’, and do ‘human-sends’ 
become voided into, so to say, ‘nothing-sends’? Will these ‘nothing-sends’, 
in turn, send us back to the (sacred) story, or on to it? 

One notes first a common acceptation of the emergence of philosophy 
from the religious world of mythos. While the contrast of Jogos and mythos 
need not strongly foreground the notion of revelation, nevertheless in 
mythos there is something not fully to be credited to rational self- 
determination alone. The stories, the mythoi, are received from the 
ancestors; they come down to us from time immemorial. Socrates talks 
about the ancients in terms of hearing of these stories. Hearing: a receiving 
from a source other than ourselves—a communication to be sure, and 
perhaps not understood as a revelation in a stronger and perhaps later sense. 
Nevertheless, there is a family resemblance: something comes to us because 
something seems sent. A godsend? 

If I am not mistaken there is here no impermeable boundary separating 
our thinking from what we receive. More generally, the enveloping horizon 
of a sacred universe means that there is no way thought can absolutely stand 
outside what is religiously communicated. If we were to use the categories 
of reason and revelation, we would have to say the former is permeable, in 
sometimes secret ways, to the latter. It is impossible to erect a dualism. 
Reason, thought, is porous to what comes to it from beyond itself. Perhaps 
thought even comes to itself, might even experience itself, as a kind of 
godsend; it is not produced through itself alone. 

Of course, this notion that all of being is a godsend is absolutely 
foregrounded in biblical religion. Everything that is is given to be by God— 


and this includes our powers of reason. Strong claims of revelation are here 
to be found. A source, heterogeneous to all finite creation, itself 
communicates finite creation. Everything that is is a godsend; and yet 
nothing that finitely is is the source that communicates and reveals itself in 
the godsend. Furthermore, within the godsend that communicates finite 
creation, there is the further sending to answer a world and humanity fallen 
from the integral goodness of its first sending. In that respect, were one to 
speak of godsends one might draw on the traditional notions of general 
revelation and special revelation. Creation is to be seen as general 
revelation, with the whole given world as a godsend. One thinks of the 
whole world as a theophany in Scotus Eriugena, for instance (Eriugena 
1968, 446D). Or to stay with ‘we Irish’, as Berkeley refers to himself, one 
thinks of his intriguing theory of perceptions: these are to be interpreted as a 
sign language of God (Duddy 2002, 138—143). It is noteworthy that it is an 
event, a happening as such, namely, creation that is to be viewed in the light 
of a godsend—the revelation is not just a proposition. 

What of special revelations with regard to godsends? One thinks of the 
prophets in the biblical tradition. What of the prophet Muhammad in Islam? 
An interesting consideration here is whether this prophet is quite a godsend, 
supposing there is no real gap of difference between the sender, the 
message, and the receiver. If the message is the immediate communication 
of the source, without any ‘contamination’ by the reception of human 
intermediation, the putative godsend proves then a kind of medium of 
‘nothing’ that leaves entirely unaffected the communication that pours 
through it. What of the special revelation claimed for Jesus Christ? Christ 
would be the absolute godsend—the singular absolute, absolutely intimate 
with the absolute sender, and yet absolute as sent; not a nothing 
intermediate, though a kenotic intermediary absolutely porous to the 
sending source; and yet there is an absolute community of God and godsend 
(Father and Son) and yet the revealed godsend does not diminish the 
transcendent mystery of the source, even while revealed in absolute 
immanence. The prophets: singular godsends of the absolute? Christ: the 
absolved and absolving godsend? 

Be that as it may, the couplets of reason and revelation, as well as nature 
and grace, take form within the Christian era, and again, if I am not 
mistaken, in some thinkers like Augustine there is a feel for their 
permeability, without compromise to the absoluteness of God. So much so 


that boundaries are relatively porous between thinking and what comes to 
us, between reason and revelation (the togetherness of faith and reason has 
been likened to a marriage of Eve and Adam); and again this without 
compromise of the absoluteness of the source and the difference of the 
receiving. The porosity of boundaries allows permeability to godsends in an 
ecumenical sense, one might say, as well as in a singular sense. 

Is Aquinas perhaps at times amphibolous in his complex negotiation 
between pagan philosophy and Christian revelation? I have written about 
this in relation to the beatitudes, where the Aristotelian template exercises a 
very strongly structuring power in his entire treatment (Desmond 2012). I 
do not want to accuse Aquinas, but in making a distinction and taking one's 
departure from it, there can be for some only a few steps towards what 
perhaps might be called the ‘parallel lines’ view: nature and supernature 
running on different parallel tracks, reason and revelation also set so apart, 
and perhaps only meeting at the point of infinity. Instead of a marriage of 
faith and reason, is this a matter of ‘living together—apart’? The first track 
deals with everything immanently evident, the second with what, as other to 
this, as discontinuous with it, proceeds on the other track, and perhaps now 
and then crosses over to put a kind of warp in the immanent, evident track. 
A truly revealing godsend then would be such a warp that crosses over. 

We see some outfall of this parallel-tracks view in the way modernity 
redefines reason in terms of what can be immanently determined, according 
to what are taken to be reason’s own inherent norms. The paradigm of 
reason is to be a thinking entirely autonomous and self-determining, and in 
that regard free from external determination. If there 1s revelation it intrudes 
into that immanent self-determination, and indeed nothing can be even 
granted as revealed if it does not pass the bar of that immanent rational self- 
determination. In effect this is to remake revelation as a kind of extraneous 
godsend to a space of immanence that of itself has nothing of the godsend. 
There are different expressions of this, but I want to mention the modern 
trend towards the univocal homogenization of all being. This 
univocalization itself takes many forms but one of the significant ones bears 
on the possibility or impossibility of the miracle—a miracle would depart 
from the univocal homogeneity of natural order, and hence cannot be 
countenanced on the basis of natural reason, not even anticipated in terms 
of such reason. Reason and revelation are so separate as almost to become 
opposites. 


An important form of this is perhaps at the other end of the spectrum 
where it is not the universe of determinate univocity that reigns but where 
the project of universal self-determination will reign. I mean the moral 
project of subjecting ethical and indeed religious worth to what conforms to 
the ideal of our rational self-determination. There is a project of 
homogeneity here also vis-à-vis revelation. The latter is not part of the 
universalizing project of self-determination, for the surprise of the godsend 
would always disrupt its anticipated sameness and hence it is warded off, in 
and from the project as such, from the outset. 

One could offer this rejoinder: Neither in the things of the external 
world, nor in the human things can you project surprise. The nature of 
surprise is such that it is always extra to or outside of the regulated 
anticipation of a project. Surprise cannot be projected. If it could be 
projected, it would not be surprise. Hence if project as such rules the whole, 
even if only in anticipation, there will never be anything revealed that is not 
already in some way inscribed in the terms and conditions of the project. 
No godsend in nature, no godsend in ethical and religious life is to be 
thinkable. We are ready for nothing that does not conform to the 
anticipation of the project. We are not ready for surprise—and least of all 
for surprises for which it is barely possible to be ready—true revelations. 

Being evident to reason, in this understanding, does not mean to be 
revealed but to be communicated as a confirmation of reason's own power 
to determine what shows itself, and its intelligibility. What disconfirms, 
what departs from the rational norm in its overt or secret univocal self- 
reference, are excluded in principle from showing themselves. In effect, 
there is no godsend. Or if there is a god, it 1s reason itself, and godsends are 
what reason sends to itself by circuitous routes of mediation by which 
reason always returns to itself. 

The modern sense of reason, then, confirms this. On this score I might 
mention some figures. I think of Hobbes: when someone says God ‘hath 
spoken to him in a dream is not more than to say he dreamed that God 
spake to him’ (Hobbes 1998, 248). One thinks of Spinoza: self-evidence is 
to be viewed in terms of what reason grants about itself and to itself—truth 
is the measure of itself and its opposite. One thinks too of his critique of 
creation as a kind of two-world theory—there are no godsends as such, 
understood as communications from beyond immanence, for there is no 
such beyond. And what claims to be such a godsend is answered in terms 


that have the echo of Hobbes, namely, the political sovereign is the properly 
authorized hermeneutical authority to determinate ‘authentic’ cases of 
‘revelation’ (see Bagley 2008). 

One might connect the godsend with imagination, itself connected with 
the role and power of the prophet. For Spinoza, the equivocity of 
imagination has to be treated with rational diffidence. In any case, religion 
is less concerned with truth than with piety. One could remark, however, 
that imagination is a threshold power between understanding and something 
that either precedes or exceeds determinate ideas. Imagination opens up out 
of, opens back into, a more original porosity of being. One could propose a 
connection with the godsend if one thinks, for instance, of the ancient belief 
in the revelatory power of dreams. This belief does not have to be 
*psychologized': the soul is porous to monsters and divinities, and in 
dreams, the porosity is reopened—the selving becomes fluid, the deeper 
soul awakens. Something dawns in the communications of dreams, though 
we find it very difficult to read these dreams. On such a threshold, is 
‘dawning’ the same as the self-evidences of reason? Not for someone like 
Lev Shestov, who is a singular example of a thinker hostile to the 
idolization of the self-evidences of reason by Spinoza, and indeed by all 
philosophers. Shestov is in the business of reactivating our receptivity to the 
godsend, receptivity tyrannically tamed by the self-evidences of reason (see 
Desmond 1998). 

I do not want to multiply examples beyond necessity but it is hard to 
pass over that enigmatic Irishman John Toland for putting the point 
concisely in his famous, because infamous, book Christianity Not 
Mysterious (Toland 1998). Reason provides the terms on which anything is 
to be judged properly. This is true also of Christianity; though early, pure 
Christianity was simple (and more univocal), only to be corrupted by the 
continuation of Jewish practices and by contamination with the pagan 
ceremonies of priests. Reason, as much as Reformation, demands that we 
need to re-pristinize Christianity and when we do this it is no longer 
mysterious. This is evident in simple, elemental ways, without the 
mediation of priests and the false spectacles of religious liturgy and things 
ceremonial. Toland invented the word *pantheism', and was accused of this, 
like the Spinoza he admired, but the shadow of atheism was not far away. 
The pantheism in which all is godsend is shadowed by an atheism in which 
there is no godsend; for in both there is no divine origin as irreducibly other 


and as sending its original communication out of that otherness. One recalls 
the astonishing metamorphosis of Spinoza from the infamous atheist, 
Spinoza maledictus of the orthodox theists to the Gott vertrunkene Mensch, 
Spinoza benedictus of the Romantic pantheists. There is more of the 
godsend in the theophanous creation of Scotus Eriugena. 

Apropos the rationalist univocalization of the godsend, is there 
unintentional comedy in Christian Wolff's proposal that, if a godsend is of 
God, God must reveal himself, speak in clear unambiguous sentences, with 
no grammatical mistakes? The proper univocal form of the godsend would 
be logically well constituted sentences or propositions. Nietzsche later said 
it is because of grammar that we have not rid ourselves of God, but here we 
cannot rid God of our grammar, and so we more easily rid ourselves of 
godsends. Nietzsche is strikingly an atheistic emissary of the godsend, and 
though the god is Dionysus, there is no doubt about his slightly chagrined 
witness in Ecce Homo to the experience of overpowering and 
unprecedented inspiration in the composition of his Zarathustra. One is put 
in mind of a Dionysian Muhammad of post-Christian atheism: pure medium 
of divine power, yet intermedium of nothing. Was Peter Damian far wrong 
when he said that the first grammarian was Satan, who taught Adam to 
decline Deus in the plural? 

What of Kant, godfather of so much in German philosophy, including, in 
involuted ways, godfather of wayward souls like Schopenhauer or black 
sheep in the Lutheran family like Nietzsche? Kant is a reformed rationalist 
but when it comes to godsends it is our moral being rather than nature that 
is the primary medium of communication. Here Kant is sometimes diffident 
and ambiguous, sometimes sceptical, sometimes even outraged. I think of 
his account of Abraham: Abraham should have questioned the morality of 
God's command; it is immoral for him even to contemplate killing Isaac: ‘if 
it [a scriptural text] contains statements that contradict practical reason, it 
must be interpreted in the interests of practical reason'. 


[I]f God should really speak to man, man could still never know that it was God speaking. It 
is quite impossible for man to apprehend the infinite by his senses, distinguish it from 
sensible beings, and recognize it as such. But in some cases man can be sure that the voice 
he hears is not God's; for if the voice commands him to do something contrary to the moral 
law, then no matter how majestic the apparition may be, and no matter how it may seem to 
surpass the whole of nature, he must consider it an illusion. 


We find a footnote to this: 


We can use, as an example, the myth of the sacrifice that Abraham was going to make by 
butchering and burning his only son at God's command (the poor child, without knowing it, 
even brought the wood for the fire). Abraham should have replied to this supposedly divine 
voice: ‘That I ought not kill my good son is quite certain. But that you, this apparition, are 
God—of that I am not certain, and never can be, not even is [read: if] this voice rings down 
to me from (visible) heaven.’ 

(Kant 1979, 65, 115) 


In the case of Job, Kant offers him praise for his sincerity; there is no 
mention of the meaning of the Voice in the whirlwind, which perhaps is 
more like a bullying godsend of nature than a rational companion of 
persuading morality. Job has a truthfulness and sincerity but the 
communication from the otherness of the divine that he questions at the end 
of his tether does not seem to count in Kant's interpretation. Even with 
regard to radical evil, though Kant countenanced the possibility of a kind of 
grace, grace as a saving godsend is not what he stresses. Morally we should 
just try to do the best we can, what is within our power, and leave the rest to 
take care of itself. One does not find a feel for the double structure of the 
godsend (in communicating to the porosity) as calling forth both the 
patience and the endeavouring, mingling the passio essendi and the conatus 
essendi. There is a call to moral works where we put our own powers into 
effect as best we can. The potentially progressive betterment of them is 
stressed, again so far as it lies in our power, rather than the grace of the 
godsend (Kant 1996). 

What of Hegel and the godsend? In one reading of Hegel, all being is 
theophanous, everything is a godsend. In another reading, this view is 
contested by those who are spooked by the metaphysical thought of God. 
And yet there is something to the first reading. There is also a variation of 
the equivocation we find in Spinoza: Hegel, the nec plus ultra among the 
secret atheists; Hegel, the superlative philosopher of Christianity, the Geist- 
intoxicated man. Hegel benedictus, Hegel maledictus. Hegel the herald of 
the all-encompassing godsend; Hegel the double agent whose secret 
message is that there is nothing left of godsends in immanent being, entirely 
voided of the previously unsurpassable transcendence of God. But is a 
godsend truly a godsend if the difference of the source sending and the one 
receiving is not kept robustly open? What kind of godsend is it if God is 
sending himself to himself in absolute self-mediation, in absolved self- 
mediation? Or if we think of humanity as the now and new self-realizing 


god: Is humanity then the godsend, destined to supersede all transcendent 
godsends? This thought is taken in certain directions by the left-Hegelians. 

There is undoubtedly another doubleness, perhaps even equivocation, in 
Hegel's sense of revelation. There is the sense of revelation as the manifest, 
what evidences itself, the always available universal: thus Hegel speaks of 
die offenbare Religion—the manifest religion. Commentators have pointed 
out one might have expected die geoffenbarte Religion if one were to cleave 
more closely to the traditional religion(s) of revelation, especially 
Christianity. Thus, one might ask about the godsend of the singular person, 
revealed and not just manifest in respect of a neutral universal availability 
or being shown. As Di Giovanni notes, 


Unfortunately, the final section of this chapter [in The Phenomenology of Spirit] carries in 
the Miller translation (as well in Baillie's earlier one) the title of “Revealed Religion’. This 
is at best a misleading translation of the German die offenbare Religion, if not an outright 
mistranslation (because for 'revealed' one would have expected geoffenbarte in the 
German). For the sense conveyed by the translation is that of a religion which is the object 
of a revelation, whereas the issue here is religion as ‘manifest’, or ‘patent’, or ‘transparent’ 
—4.e. religion which, albeit in the medium of the imagination, already shows its content to 
be the life of the spiritual community. 

(Di Giovanni 2003 n. 65) 


One thinks of a doubleness in Hegel's idea of the figure of Jesus Christ: 
first as the monstrous compound of the human and divine, and in that sense 
the absolute godsend; then as the singular on whom believers fixate and 
who must be freed from their fixation. For Hegel this singular is 
dialectically passed over, as Geist moves to its true home, namely spirit in 
community. This home seems first in the Church but ultimately it is in the 
state as the most absolute embodiment of human freedom in immanence. 
The God-man is dialectically destined to be the Man-god immanently 
incarnating itself as Geist in the state. The modern state embodies the 
immanent truth of the godsend in history. 

In any case, Hegel is very clear that the meaning of any alleged godsend 
has to be thought and when it is thought it 1s no longer simply a revelation 
but calls out for some assimilation to the intelligibility that reason accords 
to it. For Hegel the latter is decisive. He is no different from Kant when he 
says everything has to pass before the bar of critique or the tribunal of 
reason, even though he does differ in what he means by reason. Hegel is a 
rationalist in the first and last instance, even though of capacious outreach 


and assimilation. There is no dissimilitude beyond reason that ultimately 
cannot be embraced by assimilation to the rational concept. 

If all being is a godsend, the meaning of this for Hegel is only revealed 
in the penultimate religious phase, but in the ultimate rational phase, 
beyond revelation, the godsend becomes what is justified by reason, what 
reason justifies to itself. The self-embrace of reason is closed around itself. 
The side of surprise and rupture that accompanies the godsend, as well as 
the wanting and poverty of the human soul, these are converted into the 
power of Hegelian reason to be at home with itself. Reason is sending itself 
to itself by seemingly non-rational pathways, among which is revelation. 
And even though religion might seem the highest of these pathways, it is 
the ultimate threshold over which reason must step on its own entry into 
absolute self-determination. Reason post-revelation is sending its own 
godsend to itself, which it now at the last knows as always only itself (see 
Hegel 1984—1987, 180; see also Desmond 2003; Ricceur 1967, conclusion; 
Ricoeur 1982). 

Put otherwise, the equivocation of the Spinozistic godsend is taken up 
into speculative dialectic and in the end any transcending of the sending 
source is first fully ‘exteriorized’ and then revealed as interior to the 
‘immanent frame’ (again in Taylor's phrase). Thus, if we think of 
Feuerbach, Marx, and others in their family, there are no godsends properly 
speaking, and what we formerly deemed as revelation returns to us, as our 
projection into otherness of our own untapped otherness. We recuperate 
what we send in the first place, though we do not at first know we are 
communicating with ourselves. We send ourselves out and project god, we 
now in reflection come back from the projection and our sending returns to 
sender—address unknown in the skies, no such number, no such zone. It 
comes home with no communication from any genuine other but with the 
blank reminder that every godsend is sent from us to ourselves through 
channels of communication that seem to go elsewhere but really go 
nowhere. The communication of self to self that goes nowhere reminds us 
of ourselves. We are still here but we are only talking to ourselves. Where 
then do we go? Nowhere else. And there are no godsends either. There are 
"human-sends', perhaps, but they are perilously on the verge of vanishing 
into ‘nothing-sends’. When our first divine intoxication with ourselves as 
gods wears off, the nothing sends us to ourselves, and we come home to 


ourselves more brutally as nothing. We come home to ourselves as having 
no home. 

One could say that in much of this there is a certain subjectification of 
religion, even when the overt claim concerns the social critique of religion 
as ideology. Interestingly, the left attack on religion is as much privatizing 
of godsends as 1s the liberal secular approach. The other as sending the 
godsend, the communicating to the intimate otherness of selving that 
happens with the godsend, the call out of self to the other in the ethics of the 
agapeic godsend—all these are subjectified, whether from a left point of 
view or a right. It is a subjectification that privatizes the intimate. Augustine 
spoke of God as more interior to me than I am to myself, as well as superior 
to my most supreme summit (interior intimo meo et superior summo meo; 
Augustine 2014—2016, 3.6.11). We are dealing with a mutilated Augustine, 
because there is no superior to us granted as source of any possible godsend 
as such. There are mutations of the intimate also, whether in freedom in the 
form of individual autonomy (more on the right wing) and freedom in the 
form of social self-determination (more on the left wing). One might 
venture that neither of these does justice to the release of a “being freed’ in 
the godsend. It hardly matters whether we speak of buffered selves or 
buffered societies, the upshot in both cases is our closure to any godsend 
that comes to us from beyond both individual autonomy and social self- 
determination (see Desmond 2005). 

Where does this leave us? Coming home to ourselves as not being at 
home: becoming nothing may take the form of a new porosity of being. A 
godsend does not superannuate reason but makes us deeply pensive and we 
wonder about the significance of the sending. It seems so out of character 
with our normal expectation that perplexity arises concerning what this says 
about our normal expectations. What are we to expect now? What does it all 
mean? Admittedly, soon after the rupture of the godsend, the chink of 
surprise that is opened often closes again and a univocity or immanent 
homogeneity seems to reign seamlessly once more. This does not always 
happen, for the godsend might be like a kind of acme moment when there is 
an infinity of mystery to comprehend after the rupture itself. The chink 
never closes again entirely, and reason itself is made differently pensive in 
this more wondering mode. 

In more ordinary language, the godsend could be seen to maintain the 
twinning of the continuous and the discontinuous and do so differently than 


a mere side-by-side of continuity and discontinuity. There is a vertical 
dimension to the doubleness that discomfits the horizontal twinning of the 
continuous and the discontinuous. In ordinary language theology, the 
continuous is made discontinuous, but the discontinuous is not made 
continuous, for what has happened occurs not simply along a horizontal 
axis but rather cuts across or into this axis. 

Put otherwise again, the godsend seems to ask that the more original 
porosity of our being, a porosity ultimately religious, is not entirely closed 
off. Often we are closed off though we know it not. (The ‘subjectification’ 
is not entirely wrong.) We have to be divested of the shutters before the 
chink that opens to the light is felt—felt as suffering that breaks down the 
shutters. And perhaps it is not surprising that the surprise of the godsend is 
very often in the dawning of a destitution where we can no longer count on 
anything, and not on ourselves either. Beyond all possible determination or 
self-determination the godsend visits. Perhaps we have to become as 
nothing for it to communicate in the newly evacuated space of porosity (See 
Waters 2008, especially 97—102). 

In the porosity of being, original or renewed, there is no immanent frame 
so self-contained that it can close off all godsends. A godsend pierces the 
immanent frame. There are always cracks in the frame. This is not the god 
of the gaps quite; not a simple stop-gap. It applies to the whole of being 
which itself is porous to what is other to its finite frame. The between and 
its beyond: and yes, the word 'gap' need not be such a bad word. I know 
there is a well-established rejection of the *God of the gaps'. But gaps are 
opening in the immanent frame, chinks in the closure of immanence on 
itself. The ancient Greek word ‘chaos’ has one signification of a gap, or an 
opening; and one could say that a sense of the giving creativity of the origin 
can often be most striking in this between space—in this gap. A gap is a 
medium of openness, a middle of communication. In and across such gaps, 
godsends may be sent. There need be nothing otiose about such a ‘gap’ at 
all. And especially so if our too solid world is actually subtended by the 
more original porosity of being. Godsends happen in the medium of this 
porosity. 

One notable contribution to recent Continental philosophy of religion 
might throw light on the godsend. I am thinking how Jean-Luc Marion’s 
saturated phenomenon might compare with the godsend (Marion 2001; 
Marion 2002; Marion 2004). If there is an idea of the godsend, it is one 


exceeding our concepts, and the saturated phenomenon expressly exceeds 
the embrace of (conceptual) intentionality. It overflows what conceptual 
intentionality can contain within itself; indeed, it reverses its more normal 
direction as aimed at that with which it can be in (mutual) correlation. There 
is something of a kind of asymmetry communicated from the other side, so 
to say, which is not the other side of intentionality conceived as a subject- 
object relation. The communication comes from some source beyond 
subject-object, though it breaks into the subject with a force of otherness 
that is not unlike the object in its being beyond appropriation. In every 
object there hides a dimension of the godsend; in every subject sleeps 
porosity to receiving the godsend before any activity of conceiving it. 

For similar reasons the godsend could be connected with what in God 
and the Between I call the *hyperboles of being' (Desmond 2008, ch. 6 and 
passim): happenings in immanence that yet exceed complete immanent 
determination and our own self-determination. In part, these hyperboles are 
requisite conditions for fleshing out the character of our being porous to a 
godsend. I name four: the idiocy of being, the aesthetics of happening, the 
erotics of selving, and the agapeics of communication. First, one thinks of 
the excess of every being in terms of the idiocy of being—the ‘that it is'— 
not what it is, which might be the object of a more determinate cognition; 
the ‘that it is’ offers the occasion of an exclamation of surprise and 
expression of ontological thanks; and in metaphysical moods of wonder and 
religious permeability to marvel, it is ready for godsends it cannot 
anticipate determinately. Similar things might be said with reference to the 
second hyperbole of being, the aesthetics of happening: we find ourselves 
being taken out of ourselves by the surprise of beauty, being transported by 
the music of things, being opened into wonder at the poetry of the world. 
Does this transport not sometimes come to us as the communication of a 
godsend? The third hyperbole is the erotics of selving: immanent desire 
finds itself surprised by the intimate communication that the beloved other 
sends to us; and indeed the (re)opening up of a porosity of being that is 
prior to all the endeavours of our conatus essendi. This is not unrelated to 
the godsend of the prayer of the night, the night that longs for the dawn. 
The fourth hyperbole, the agapeics of communication, finds us as beings in 
receipt of the gifts of generosity without a determinate why. The godsend 
here might come in our being taken aback by simple and astonishing 


goodness. We marvel at the godsend of a holy person. Gabriel Marcel says 
somewhere that the secret of ontology is sanctity (see Desmond 1994). 

The godsend is, in Marcel's terms ‘meta-problematic’. And so these 
hyperboles might be likened to godsends in that they mark happenings in 
immanence that yet exceed immanent determination as well as our own 
self-determination. They pierce the immanent frame. They are thresholds. 
They are beyond the buffering of being, communicating with the more 
original and more ultimate porosity of being. And while the Auper-ballein 
emphasizes (literally) a throwing above, a being thrown above, what the 
godsend brings out is that the movement comes to us. The ball of the divine 
play is first thrown to us. There is the gift of receiving. There is something 
of a reversal—it is not we who are intentionally in search of something, but 
something finds us, finds us out, and unexpectedly to us. When it comes, 
there is a surprising consonance of what is sent with secret desire hardly 
known or perhaps denied by us; and it is we who are the beneficiaries. The 
godsend brings out more clearly that there is more than our seeking, more 
than our conatus essendi even in the endeavour of our seeking. And this 
*more' is not only prior to this endeavour but also in the turbulence of finite 
becoming it breaks through. In shipwreck, though we drown, we are lifted 
and consoled. The godsend is like a song that takes us over and transports 
us. The word ‘transport’ has something of the throwing of the Auperballein. 
We are not thrown down, but a communication comes down to us, descends 
on us. In the throes of a transport both violent and serene we are thrown 
above ourselves. 


THE STORY 


In this last reflection I want to turn to story. We are not finally dealing with 
a theory in connection with the godsend. I come back finally to the story 
where the word can come again into its own. Recall the sense of singularity 
of a revelational event, by contrast with the de-singularizing generalities of 
conceptual thought. There is something more elemental, something pre- 
theoretical, something exceeding theory, and this too we find can be 
communicated in a story. There is an appropriateness to the story in trying 
to give articulation to a godsend. For this is not autistic particularity without 


articulable communicability; nor is it homogeneous generality abstracted 
from significant singularities. Story can be truer to the godsend, can be truer 
to what in the story I would call the intimate universal. 

I would like to cite a marvellous story entitled *Revelation', written by 
Flannery O'Connor (O'Connor 1971, 488—509). This is said to be her last 
story, written while she was dying of lupus at a young age, and published 
posthumously. Much could be said about this story, but *Revelation' has 
something to reveal about the godsend and so I will conclude with one or 
two thoughts in that regard. 

The setting of the story is quite ordinary, but the ordinary is not merely 
banal, but secretly is saturated with a redemptive possibility or challenge. 
The artist sees some of this, and asks us to look and see. I can only note 
some relevant details. Set in a doctor's waiting office, a large respectable 
woman, Mrs Ruby Turpin, awaits an examination for her husband, Claud, 
who has an ulcer on his leg. She observes the other people waiting there, 
and comments judgementally to herself on their characteristics, being 
especially attentive to the signs of their social status. For instance, she looks 
at the shoes others are wearing, seeing in them signs of their social worth, 
being satisfied with herself as above ‘white trash’ and blacks. She is content 
to think of her good social standing as a reflection of the true moral and 
spiritual order of things, she being a good and polite and respectable 
Christian. A young girl named Mary Grace, reading a book entitled Human 
Development, glares at her and seems to grow progressively angry at Ruby 
as she speaks her truisms and (sometimes barbed) platitudes. The scowling 
girl eventually hurls the book at Mrs Turpin, hitting her above the eye, 
lunging at her and clutching her by the throat. Ruby has this nagging feeling 
that in all this there is a message for her, and confronts Mary Grace, now 
having been subdued and sedated, with the question *What you got to say to 
me?’ And as she replies thus, something seems revealed in Mary Grace's 
eyes: ‘Go back to hell where you came from, you old warthog.’ 

Mrs Turpin is deeply disturbed by this answer, and returns home mulling 
uneasily over its meaning. Home is a pig farm, and in what more politely is 
called a ‘pig parlour’, Mrs Turpin hoses down her own hogs, growing more 
and more angry with God at the possible implications of the message. How 
could a good, socially upstanding Christian (‘a respectable, hardworking, 
church-going woman’) possibly be an old warthog at all? (Might one 
compare the pig parlour of Mrs Turpin with the pigsty of the prodigal son?) 


As the sun sets, in a 'final surge of fury', her rage takes the form of Job's 
question to God: ‘Who do you think you are?’ The question, an assault, 
‘carried over the pasture and across the highway and the cotton field and 
returned to her clearly like an answer from beyond the woods. She opened 
her mouth but no sound came out of it.' Now the setting sun creates what 
looks like a crimson road stretching from the earth to the sky and she seems 
to see a throng of redeemed souls passing along it, with the ‘white trash’ 
and the blacks in the vanguard, while the good and proper people like her 
bring up the rear, and with them ‘even their virtues were being burned 
away’. The vision that comes in the godsend ends and she stands stunned 
and then walks back to her house as the sun sets. ‘In woods around her the 
invisible cricket choruses had struck up, but what she heard were the voices 
of the souls climbing upward into the starry field and shouting hallelujah.’ 

O'Connor spoke of herself as writing of the 'Bible-belt' region of the 
Southern States in the United States: a region *Christ-haunted', not ‘Christ 
centred’. She also referred to herself as a *hill-billy Thomist’. ‘Revelation’ 
recounts an event of sudden surprise and slow dawning. There is comedy in 
the story that we would do well to appreciate. Comedy has an eye for the 
incongruities of our condition, but the surd is not just absurd: comedy 
releases a redeeming energy of affirmation of the surd. These absurdities, 
though strange and bringing suffering, are benign surds. Strangely, too, all 
the banalities of an everyday scene in a doctor's waiting office offer signs 
that tell against the tyranny of sameness and the univocal homogenization 
of life, so often remarked on as a feature of modernity. But what happens is 
not a general *manifestation' simply and in a more or less neutral sense. 
There is the singularity of the beings that are created. One cannot but 
celebrate with O'Connor the extraordinary vividness of the singular 
characters in her story. There is also a social singularity of their being 
gathered in a waiting room, for a doctor to see them, perhaps to offer 
healing after diagnosis. The story has a steady eye also for the social 
prejudices, and not least the racial prejudice that saturated this world. 

There are many communications of singularity and otherness, and yet 
the story converges on how a particular singular otherness comes to strike 
home, now passed on in the very communication of the story. And yet too 
the otherness communicated is also an intimacy. It pierces to what is most 
inward in us while extending us to what is most beyond us. There is 
something of the intimate universal in the godsend. It opens up the porous 


space of our being between: this means not only being ourselves at all and 
in the first instance, but in the first instance being with the other in a co- 
natus, a *birth with'. The godsend is the giving of the intimate universal, the 
‘birthing with’ of the intimate universal. This stress on the intimate 
universal would ask us to revisit the permeability of /ogos and mythos, word 
and story. They are not hermetically sealed from each other, as tends to 
happen with slogans like so/a fide, twinned with but never in true fraternal 
relation with sola ratione. By contrast with a ratio that has become a 
buffered reason, the godsend opens the possibility of a perforation of the 
buffer. Not unreminiscent of the saturated phenomenon, the godsend means 
a reversal of autonomy, as auto-nomos. We are recipients of 
communication, and receivers of a sending. One might say that the godsend 
is closer to what William James is trying to communicate in his revealing 
postscript to The Varieties of Religious Experience (James 1982, 520—527): 
his own unanticipated endorsement, not of the impersonal God of the 
philosophers but of the personal God of prayer who flows in, influences the 
intimate soul in the porosity, when the boundary becomes permeable. 

The girl is called Mary Grace but she goes to school in Wellesley 
College, one of the ‘Seven Sisters’, that is to say, the elite ladies colleges in 
the Ivy system with a WASP ethos of liberal autonomy. She reads all the 
time, and is doing well—she is studying English and Math and History and 
Psychology and Social Studies. So her mother tells us: ‘[...] and I think it is 
too much. I think she ought to go out and have fun.' The girl looked as if 
she would like to hurl them all through the plate glass window.’ Disruption 
comes in the sudden surprise of being hit by the book, Human 
Development, just above the eye. Unexpected yes, and yet Mrs. Ruby 
Turpin has the uncanny feeling that she is already known by the disturbed 
young girl, though she knows that she is not at all known by her. 

The book ends up becoming a projectile. But the projectile up-ends all 
the projects of Mrs Turpin. There is something prior to and beyond all 
projects. There is a gap between surprise and project, and the gap, though 
infinitesimal, might become that chink of opening through which, like the 
eye of a needle, something more enigmatically infinite might pass. If all 
were project, there would be no surprise and no passage through the gap. 
There is no godsend in a project, no godsend that can be calculated as part 
of a project. Projects work to exclude the possibility of any godsends. A 
godsend is more like a find—like a pearl for which one will go and sell 


everything. Or perhaps more like “being found’—with an element of ‘being 
found out'. In suffering it there is the treasure of the unexpected. And 
though it is not just a project for the future, it is not cut off from a new 
future. It is a sending, and not just a sending—it is a sent and a being sent— 
now. It is a between-space in time where a renewed promise opens up, so 
renewed it comes to us as entirely new. 

The influence, the flowing in of the godsend, is not smooth. There is a 
violence to the disruption of this godsend, and though this violence here is 
relatively mild in a physical sense, it produces an entire upheaval in respect 
of the self-image of Mrs Turpin. Her whole being is touched. The touch of 
the book above the eye puts one in mind of the way Job is progressively 
touched in the flesh itself, in the intimacy of his own being. (Compare the 
gruesome violence of O'Connor's ‘A Good Man Is Hard to Find’.) She 
thinks of herself as a good person and indeed is a believer in Jesus, and 
thinks that things have a meaning, even if the meaning is not always 
fathomable. She cannot fathom this happening but yet thinks there is 
something very significant to it. She comes to be between hell and heaven: 
the hell of the warthogs and the heaven above, to which the crimson sky- 
road of her vision leads and into which the lame will enter first. 

Mrs Turpin is both these extremes, in a way. If there is a kind of violence 
to this godsend, at its deepest and most intimate, it is a violation of her 
understanding of herself as only on the side of the angels or the good. 
Recall again how she begins to burn with fury—fury at the thought of her 
being a warthog from hell; her fury is against God. If there is a rupture, 
there is also a being rocked back on oneself. There is a kind of coming to 
herself, but there is more than herself in question. She is full of indignation 
against God: ‘Who are you?’ No answer. The figure of Job and his 
comforters is suggested in the story. There is no answer, and yet there is a 
godsend. 

Instead of a determinate or definitive answer, a godsend produces 
something like a dawning. The sun is going down but something dawns for 
her, dawns on her, and for a brief moment of vision, vision of fullness that 
also fills her with dismay, she sees something astonishing in the dusk. There 
is dismay at the inversion of the hierarchy of immanent importances. There 
is a fulfilment in the dismay. ‘She raised her hands from the side of the pen 
in a gesture hieratic and profound. A visionary light settled in her eyes. She 
saw the streak as a vast swinging bridge extending upward from the earth 


through a field of living fire. Upon it a vast horde of souls were tumbling 
toward heaven.' She sees: A crazy, turned upside down world, a topsy-turvy 
vision of what is first and what is last...and seen now right up for the first 
time. The respectable and the good, her kind of people, are at the end of the 
line of revellers in the feast. They are not lame and they still bring up the 
rear. Even their virtues are being burned off. There is a purgatory to her 
vision of ‘the field of living fire’. 

A dawning makes one recall a different story: the disciples of Jesus on 
the road to Emmaus who fall in with a stranger and become absorbed in talk 
about the Scriptures. They break bread with the stranger and it dawns on 
them that they are with the risen Christ; and when it dawns on them, he 
vanishes. Dawning resists being exhaustively pinned down in determinate 
conceptual terms, but the story recounts an event which stuns the soul and 
mysteriously releases it. Before one did not see, but now one begins to see; 
begins to see because a light that one cannot command is coming up and 
coming over one. One is being lighted; one is not enlightened, one is being 
enlightened. We are recipients of something that we cannot entirely specify 
or pin down. It stuns us into silence. The seeds of a metanoetics are being 
sown. A new noesis: a new mindfulness that does not know what it knows, 
and yet it knows that the same things will no longer be the same. What is 
the epistemology of a dawning? We have had the experience of an 
understanding dawning on one, a light coming over one to illuminate, but it 
is rarely a simple switch. It is more like a slow conversion, a turning, a kind 
of periagoge, a being turned around. The dawning ends in a kind of 
darkness. One could say it requires a new poverty of thought. Constructing 
theories can sometimes clog openness of soul and mind. There is a 
divestment in receiving. One has done nothing to merit the revelation, and 
yet one has been given it. The godsend unclogs the porosity. We have never 
been so self-protective, never been so exposed; never been so buffered, and 
never been so porous. 
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CHAPTER 16 


REVELATION IN GERMAN 
IDEALISM 


CYRIL O'REGAN 


INTRODUCTION 


GERMAN Idealism made a unique contribution to modern theological and 
philosophical thought by highlighting, critiquing, and reformulating the 
notion of revelation that had begun to be questioned first in the late 
seventeenth century by Benedict de Spinoza (1632—1677) and subsequently 
by the likes of Pierre Bayle (1647—1706) and Voltaire (1694—1754) among 
others. Even if it was not the case that the concept was uniformly queried 
throughout the eighteenth century, the Spinozist legacy that reared its head 
in Hermann Samuel Reimarus (1694-1768) and the emergence of 
historical-critical method in Johann David Michaelis (1717—1791) ensured 
that there was no longer the same comfort in unilaterally elevating 
revelation and/or Scripture above reason, nor in accepting the 
commonplaces of easy demarcation between reason and revelation inspired 
by Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646—1716) and Christian Wolff (1679— 
1754). If the immediate intellectual presupposition of German Idealism 
regarding the notion of revelation, as with many other notions that bear on 
Christianity, is that of Immanuel Kant (1724—1804), it would be a mistake 
to dismiss the contributions made by Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729— 
1781) and German Romantic thought. Lessing gave the clearest statement 


of the problematic of German Idealism as well as the major Protestant and 
Catholic thinkers who addressed the question in its wake. In his 
extraordinarily pregnant fragment ‘Word in Spirit and Power’ he spoke to 
the ‘broad ugly ditch’ between accidental truths of history and necessary 
truths of reason (Lessing 1956, 51-56). This aporia was understood to 
challenge Christian thought in particular, since throughout its history the 
supporters of Christianity were not shy when it came to making truth claims 
concerning the universal significance of the particular historical event of 
Christ. And in a later text, ‘The Education of the Human Race’, Lessing 
offered an outline of an answer in which history disclosed truth 
differentially across time but fully at the end of history (Lessing 1956, 82— 
98). 

As it is impossible to think of German Idealism’s problematization and 
refiguration of revelation outside of the inspiration of Lessing, it is also 
impossible to think of it shorn of its embedding in the intuitions and 
symbols of German Romanticism, which, if it altered the furniture of the 
Christian universe of assumption, did not throw it out, as did French 
eighteenth-century thinkers such as Denis Diderot (1713—1784), Jean Le 
Rond d’Alembert (1717—1783), Baron d'Holbach (1723-1789), and Claude 
Adrien Helvétius (1715-1771). In its literature as well as its philosophical 
experiments, German Romanticism offered less a precise naming of 
revelation than a concerted pressing of the need for a revision of its 
traditional interpretation such that revelation responded more to human 
intelligence and imagination, allowed greater correspondence between the 
divine and the human, and was more continuous than discontinuous with 
nature. But, if background is required, with regard to German Idealism’s 
taking on board (while revising) the traditional notion of revelation, it is 
necessary to begin with Kant, or in this case with Fichte, who provided such 
a convincing impression of Kant as to be mistaken for him. Discussion of 
Fichte's problematization of the traditional view of revelation and Kant's 
rehabilitation of it constitutes the first section of this chapter. The second 
and third sections consist of a discussion in turn of Hegel's and Schelling's 
post-Kantian—but ultimately non-Kantian—rehabilitation of revelation. If 
both of their views had a background in Lessing and German Romanticism, 
they also exceeded them in terms of genuine understanding of the 
traditional view of revelation and the rigour of their refiguration of the 
concept. Attention will also be given to the differences between Hegel and 


Schelling when it comes to the definition of revelation and also their 
respective understandings of the relation of revelation to salvation history, 
to the narrative enactment of the divine, and the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Given the extent of both of their corpuses, it seems wise to concentrate on 
exemplary texts rather than to survey many. While in both cases a number 
of texts will be mentioned, in the case of Hegel it is the Phenomenology of 
Spirit (Phänomenologie des Geistes, 1807) that will be the focus of 
analysis, and in the case of Schelling the text chosen is his Philosophie der 
Offenbarung (1841—1842), which has not yet been translated into English. 


JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE AND IMMANUEL 
KANT: DENIAL AND ECLIPSE OF 
REVELATION 


When published anonymously in 1792 the wildly intemperate Attempt at a 
Critique of All Revelation (Fichte 1978) was a scandalous success. It 
inveighed against the concept of revelation as irrational and fanatical. 
Considered as a factum brutum revelation pointed to a divine as Lawgiver 
and Judge unbecoming of the age of autonomy that Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason (1781) and Critique of Practical Reason (1788) had recently and 
spectacularly ushered in. Initially attributed to Kant, it was in fact the work 
of a philosophical tyro, Fichte, whose real coming out as a philosopher was 
the Science of Knowledge (Wissenschaftslehre, 1794) published two years 
later. This book, which to a considerable extent provided the overall 
epistemological contours of German Idealism, indicated the arrival of a 
distinctive post-Kantian philosophical voice. While narrower in scope, the 
Critique of All Revelation represented an important statement on the hinge 
concept of revelation. Fichte never seemed to renege on his sensational 
opening statement, which is far more radical than the position that Kant 
articulated a year later in Religion within the Boundaries of Mere Reason 
(1793; Kant 2018). It is true that before Fichte Kant had established the 
epistemological and necessarily anthropocentric turn in German philosophy. 
In the Critique of Pure Reason, according to his own self-understanding, 
Kant had argued narrowly against the available proofs of God’s existence 


and more broadly against the regnant epistemologies that illicitly deployed 
the very same reason that makes sense of our spatial and temporal world to 
matters of the existence and nature of the divine and its relation to both 
world and human being. The Critique of Practical Reason added a 
correction to an epistemology intended to police all claims to truth, while 
articulating a framework in which philosophy could relicense talk about 
God, specifically divine justice and the immortality of soul. This 
emendation involved a switch from theoretical to practical reason in which, 
while one could not posit the existence and nature of God and justify 
particular views of the God—world relation, one could postulate a God who 
answered to our existential need for reconciling happiness and desert which 
often enough did not harmonize in the earthly and temporal life of a human 
being. It has to be said that in neither of these texts is Kant dealing with 
revelation in the way that Fichte does in his sensationalistic text. This is not 
the case, however, with Religion within the Boundaries of Mere Reason. 
While in Religion one can find the same emphasis as with Fichte on 
moral reason, who repeats and exaggerates what Kant had proposed in the 
Second Critique, in Religion Kant deals directly with revelation, or rather 
with the biblical text with which in Protestant thought it was presumed to be 
coextensive. For someone who has been so exercised by the autonomy of 
philosophy vis-à-vis the theological disciplines, in Religion Kant made the 
enormous concession that the biblical text might be regarded as the 
platform for philosophical inquiry into the nature of freedom, responsibility, 
guilt, and conversion (Kant 1998, 45). Rather than insisting on a binary 
between revelation and reason, as Fichte does in Critique of All Revelation, 
Kant argues that reason receives direction from biblical symbols and also 
the biblical narrative as a whole, while being able to extract all that is truly 
valuable in both into a philosophical idiom (O'Regan 2012, 87—126). In 
setting up this hermeneutic protocol, however, Kant demonstrates no 
interest in saving the classical view of revelation as such: the biblical text is 
not a record of God's revelation to human being in and through actions of 
creation, redemption, and sanctification. As the First Critique had 
demonstrated, we can have no knowledge of such actions since human 
knowing is tied to our reality as sensory and conceptual beings that renders 
illicit our inferring an infinite cause from any finite effect or set of effects. 
Thus, the philosophical concepts into which biblical symbols and narrative 
can be translated can only be practical. Whereas Fichte levered moral 


reason to displace revelation, Kant opened up a way for moral reason to 
translate it. German Idealism operated within these general coordinates of 
translation laid down by Kant, even if both Hegel and Schelling were 
convinced that translation yielded more than practical or moral truth. 

With a practical aim in mind in the translation from revelation/Scripture 
to reason, Religion prohibited a doctrine of the Trinity (Kant 2018, 168) 
since such a doctrine spuriously claims actually to know the divine. 
Similarly Kant rules against doctrinal claims regarding Christ which 
typically are made within a metaphysical register. In Religion we are 
disbarred from a metaphysical analysis of Christ's person (Kant 2018, 97— 
98). We are also prohibited from thinking of Christ as causally effecting the 
salvation of human beings (Kant 2018, 106—109). Christ does not atone for 
a fallen and culpable humanity. Nor does his life and death prove to be a 
causal agent in our sanctification. Christ is a key historical figure, but more 
he is an exemplar for autonomous man whose knowing is facilitated by 
exemplars. As a philosopher, Kant's moves are collateral to the general 
Protestant insistence to avoid curiosity when it comes to reflection on the 
divine and to judge Scripture/revelation as speaking to divine effects. The 
persistence of this formal continuity, backed up by his insistence in Religion 
that as Christianity is the supreme religion, Protestantism is the supreme 
form of Christianity, is not negated in and by Kant's suspension of causal 
language when it comes to God. Such language, while allowed by Luther 
and Calvin, is not pressed as it is in medieval theologians. Nevertheless, it 
leads to any number of important substantive reformulations. Kant subverts 
the concept of justification by claiming that we justify ourselves through 
our own actions, and revises the concept of holiness or sanctification by 
identifying them without remainder with morally exemplary life. In the 
former case, Kant produces a philosophical analogue of Pelagianism, and in 
the latter case, although he can rely on the connection in Pietism of holiness 
and the ethical life, he subtracts Pietism's emphasis on the activity of the 
Holy Spirit in the individual and the community. On the social-historical 
scale—and the social is prominent in Religion—the kingdom of God, which 
is the society that consists of the correspondence of persons with a morally 
good will, exists as an ideal. History is thus a series of approximations to a 
true community that is at best partially realized in the visible Church. 


GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL: 
SAVING AND REDESCRIBING REVELATION 


Kant and the early Fichte set the terms for Hegel and Schelling, each of 
whom had a variety of responses with regard to the concept of revelation 
over their long and distinguished philosophical careers. I begin with Hegel. 
In his response to the problematic of revelation as it achieved various 
expressions at the end of the eighteenth century, Hegel made the long 
journey from Fichte-like denunciations of the ‘positivity’ (Positivitat) of 
Christian faith to a full-blown philosophical justification of revelation, via 
Kant’s ethical translation of biblical symbols and narrative to the cross-the- 
Rubicon-like moment in which he came to understand that Christian 
revelation bears intellectual and/or speculative truth and not simply 
practical truth. In his earliest unpublished, so-called ‘theological writings’ 
in a tone that recalls Fichte and in substance Kant, Hegel denigrates the 
‘positivity’ of the classical Christian understanding of revelation, which he 
takes to mean a brute fact that cancels the laws of nature and demands a 
sacrifice of intellect. Hegel has no truck with this God who transcends the 
world as creator and lawgiver. The then unpublished Hegel is the inheritor 
of Fichte and Kant in denying (a) the existence of a supreme being who is 
absolutely different from nature and human being and with respect to which 
he bears no intrinsic relation, and (b) the servile obedience that is the 
existential posture correlative to belief in such a God. In the period between 
1795 and 1799 Hegel, who is showing a historical penchant absent in both 
Kant and Fichte, thinks that as a whole Christianity did not overcome its 
Jewish roots and that the Christian tradition has not caught up with the 
revolution of Jesus, who initially, in his essay ‘Positivity of the Christian 
Religion’ (1795), Hegel takes to be the moral teacher Kant’s Religion had 
made him out to be (Hegel 1948, 67-181). 

Not long after, however, in a text known to us as The Spirit of 
Christianity and its Fate (1798; Hegel 1948, 182—301), Hegel begins to 
demonstrate a measure of separation from Kant by thinking of the figure of 
Christ as the plenary historical instance of love which effects unity in and 
through difference and plurality. Here Hegel is responsive both to Romantic 
intuitions about the nature of reality and to Romantic recoveries of ancient 


Greece in which heroes were thought to be the founding and bonding agents 
of communities. Given Hegel's understanding of the needs of the time, it is 
no surprise that he experiments with various options whereby to bring about 
a form of thinking and living that illustrates what the Hegel commentator H. 
S. Harris has felicitously called ‘a resumption of the whole into one’ (Harris 
1983, 144—183). In The Spirit of Christianity and its Fate the process of 
translation is far more complicated than it was in the ‘Positivity’ essay. It is 
also less obviously Kantian. While far from being precise, Lukacs is not 
wrong in perceiving a ‘mystical’ element in Hegel’s early political 
theological or theo-political writings that is not present in the hyper-ethical 
Kant (Lukacs 1975, 91). In the case of both texts, however, Hegel’s 
excavation of ‘original’ Christianity establishes a yardstick by which to 
measure the level of deviance of historical forms of Christianity from its 
essential promise. In the case of the ‘Positivity’ essay the major problem 
with the gospel of Jesus is that, while it represents in principle a radical 
break from the picture of a sovereign God and an obedient slave (Hegel 
1948, 162), it remains enmeshed in the Jewish world of assumption that 
favours heteronomy rather than autonomy (Hegel 1948, 179—181). In the 
case of The Spirit of Christianity the gap between promise and fulfilment 
lies in the fact that from its inception Christianity makes the fatal misstep of 
focusing on Jesus the teacher rather than on his message. This fetishization 
establishes the ground zero condition for the consistent deformation of 
Christianity over the next two millennia. 

Although there are moments in The Spirit of Christianity in which Hegel 
seems to move beyond the historical-genealogical register, for example, in 
his conjecture regarding the eternal Sonship of Jesus (Hegel 1948, 256— 
262), neither in this text nor in the ‘Positivity’ essay does Hegel attempt to 
reintroduce Christian. doctrine as a reflective interpretation of what is 
intimated by Jesus, whose sayings and actions constitute the meaning of the 
biblical text. Kant's prohibition against such reflective interpretations 
remains in place. It is a salient feature of the mature Hegel, that is, the 
Hegel of the Phenomenology, Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, and 
the Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences, that such prohibitions are 
removed, especially to the extent that Hegel makes central to his elucidation 
of revelation a doctrine that Kant found easy to expunge on epistemological 
grounds, that 1s, the doctrine of the Trinity. Now, as Steven Crites has 
underscored, texts such as the so-called Difference essay (Differenzschrift, 


1801) and Faith and Knowledge (Glauben und Wissen, 1802) represent a 
decisive transition in Hegel from religious thinker to philosopher in the 
strict sense (Crites 1998, 150—197). Yet it can also be said that these two 
embryonic texts also make an important twofold contribution to putting 
revelation on a new track. The first and mainly indirect contribution is 
Hegel's attack against the specifically modern certitude that the ground of 
reality is unavailable to thought. Kant is the plenary example of such a 
view, and Hegel takes the Kant of the First Critique to task on this point in 
Faith and Knowledge. Still, Hegel reserves much of his vitriol for Jacobi's 
fideism, which insists that God is accessed through a leap of faith that 
involves a sacrifice of intellect (Hegel 1977a, 97—153, esp. 141). If Hegel 
disdains this leap on the grounds that it too quickly accepts the limits of 
reason, he also implies that such a view does not really serve Jacobi's basic 
cause, which is to strengthen Christianity over and against the inroads made 
by scepticism. To accept that God is unknown does not do justice to the 
reach of reason, which has been more nearly amputated than purified by 
scepticism; nor, in his view, does it obviously do justice to Christianity, 
which hinges on the divine becoming accessible to human being in the 
figure of Jesus. The second contribution is, arguably, more direct. Coming 
near the end of Faith and Knowledge Hegel makes his first reference in his 
work to the ‘death of God’ (Hegel 1977a, 190—191). While in large part the 
phrase has to be taken as referring to the dramatic human experience of the 
absence of God and not as a theological trope intended to modify the 
classical notion of divine impassibility, nonetheless, the passion is evoked 
as specifying what is truly central about Christianity and prompts questions 
regarding the relation of cross to incarnation and resurrection as well as the 
nature of the divine. With respect to this second point as with regard to the 
first, readers interested in Hegel's philosophy of religion will have to wait 
until the Phenomenology (Hegel 1977b, 571) for the pivotal importance of 
this trope to become clear, and perhaps until Lectures on the Philosophy of 
Religion for the full ramifications to be spelled out (Hegel 1985, 124—125, 
325-326). 

Perhaps the most important lexical feature of the Phenomenology with 
respect to our topic is Hegel's designation of Christianity in chapter 7 as 
‘revealed religion’ (die offenbare Religion). I will reflect somewhat more on 
this designation in due course, but first a few preliminaries. First, Hegel 
repeats what we now know to be long-standing reservations about the 


‘positivity’ of Christianity throughout much of its history. Hegel takes for 
granted that Kant and Fichte were right to think the standard versions of 
Christianity (biblical and otherwise) to involve the existence of a sovereign 
creator-legislator who bears no intrinsic relation to nature and human being. 
Given this understanding of the divine-human relation in particular, human 
beings can only consider themselves heteronymous and alienated from all 
that is real, that is, all that has divine value. This point is brought out in the 
section on the *unhappy consciousness' (unglückliches Bewusstsein). Hegel 
recalls the tone of the early Fichte and the substance of both Kant and 
Fichte in critiquing the notion of God as the beyond (Jenseits) that has the 
characteristic of immutability. While he does think that such a Christian 
construction compromises human autonomy and sets severe limits to human 
flourishing, his substantive objections do not recall his precursors in all 
respects. In particular Hegel, who by now believes that Kant has been too 
timid with regard to the capacity of reason, is convinced that the problem of 
figuring the divine is not substantially epistemological. The problem is 
existential in that the result of this picturing of the divine is deep human 
alienation. The problem is also ontological in that there is a 
misunderstanding of the God—world relation as entirely asymmetrical, with 
God being defined as reality at its most intensive and complete and with 
human being and the world defined as something without intensity of 
existence and radically lacking in completion. Under the influence of 
Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre, in which the principle of reciprocal 
determination is articulated, Hegel thinks that it is fair to say that God 
depends on the world just as much as the world depends on God. Later 
Hegel will make this principle a central feature of the logic of essence, 
which is in effect the logic of expression (Erscheinung; Hegel 1975, 162— 
222). Where Hegel in the Phenomenology more closely follows Kant, and 
especially the Kant of Religion, is in his suggestion that Christianity avoid 
fetishizing the figure of Jesus into a beyond or transcendence that is now 
historical in nature. And finally, in his elevation of love and the cross in the 
Preface (§19; Hegel 1977b, 10—11) as the fundamental meaning of reality, 
Hegel is already suggesting what he is going to say in chapter 7, in which 
he talks explicitly about Christianity, and in chapter 8, where he talks about 
‘absolute knowledge’ (absolute Wissen) and the relation between 
Christianity as the religion of revelation and speculative conceptual 
thought. 


The selection of the title of 'revealed religion' in chapter 7 of the 
Phenomenology (88748—787) makes three important statements (Hegel 
1977b, 453—478). First, ‘revealed religion’ refers uniquely to Christianity. 
Hegel's earlier treatment of Judaism as a form of ‘unhappy consciousness’ 
means that Judaism does not qualify for this designation, as apparently it 
did in Fichte's Critique of All Revelation. Secondly, while the term 
‘revelation’ suggests a punctiliar event or series of such events, Hegel 
makes it clear that revelation has to do with the disclosure of the relation 
between the divine and the world that comes to transparence in human 
reflection on the incarnation and passion of Jesus. Here we can at once see 
the influence of Lessing's aporia and his conjectural answer, as well as the 
influence of German Romanticism, which, whatever its reservations about 
the scientific understanding of the world, did not subscribe to the notion of 
miracle as the interruption of the laws of nature. Revelation is ongoing, 
indeed, to such an extent that that meaning of the symbol of the incarnation 
is more fully understood and more meaningfully appropriated in the modern 
than in the apostolic age. Thirdly, while revelation has Jesus’ incarnation 
and passion functioning as the pivot, in the Phenomenology revelation 
seems to be provided a narrative shape that begins and ends with the divine 
and proceeds through acts of creation, fall, reconciliation, church as 
community in history and eschatology (88771—787; Hegel 1977b, 472— 
478). Admittedly, compared with the level of detail given to the narrative 
articulation of revelation in Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, the 
narrative articulation of revelation in the Phenomenology is at worst cryptic 
and at best extremely synoptic. Still, the basic understanding and/or 
translation of Christian symbols is the same, and similar attention is made 
to the narrative as a whole. 

I would like to underscore the following points of Hegelian emphasis: 
(a) the value of the appropriation of the meaning of Christ in contrast to the 
adorative fixation on Christ that has ensured that Christianity has not 
historically become all that it can be; (b) the dynamic and developmental 
quality of the narrative matrix of revelation. This second point (b) requires 
some elucidation. 

In comparing the Christian narrative as rendered by Hegel in the 
Phenomenology with that provided by Kant in Religion there are a number 
of substantive differences. For Kant in Religion the Christian narrative, 
which has its focus in evil and its overcoming, considers the Christian 


narrative from the anthropological point of view. Not only is the emphasis 
not placed on God as an actor; indeed, on epistemological grounds God is 
excluded from consideration. Taking his cue also from the Christian 
narrative, Hegel nonetheless interprets the narrative differently. While the 
narrative has meaning for Christians and ultimately for all human beings, it 
has so only because God rather than humanity is the grammatical subject of 
the narrative. This in turn has a number of consequences. Now the Christian 
narrative has a prologue and epilogue, and these rather than creation and 
eschaton provide the poles of the narrative. The narrative is, therefore, at 
once more encompassing and more speculative in Hegel's technical sense in 
that it evinces a form of knowledge in which the divine is adequately 
mirrored. An approximate way to differentiate Hegel's narrative rendering 
from that of Kant is to say that Hegel recapitulates the exitus—reditus 
schema of Neoplatonic Christianity (O'Regan 1994, 175—180), since in his 
scheme, as well as those of Augustine, Aquinas, and Bonaventure, the 
narrative encompasses both the life that grounds divine action in the world 
as well as these divine acts. 

The Christian Neoplatonist schema is only approximate. What 
distinguishes Hegel's apparently theocentric total narrative scheme from 
that of Christian Neoplatonism 1s that Hegel's scheme does not devolve but 
evolves, does not proceed on an ontological continuum but in and through 
rupture, and the divine that is marked by engagement with the world is 
superior to the divine ‘before’ or outside such engagement. Perhaps the 
most incisive way to make this point is to avail of the contrast posed by the 
Irish philosopher William Desmond to suggest that Hegel articulates an 
erotic divine whereas Christian Neoplatonism articulates an agapeic divine 
(Desmond 2003, 132-135): in the case of the former, the divine moves from 
lack to fullness; in the case of the latter, the divine expresses its fullness in 
the world as a finite, and not necessarily transparent, medium. In his actual 
presentation of the Christian narrative in chapter 7 of the Phenomenology 
Hegel provides abundant evidence that his narrative schematization is erotic 
in kind. After the fact this allows us to see Hegel's famous reflection on the 
speculative proposition in the Preface (862) as both a promissory note and a 
meta-reflection on the narratival development of the divine. For Hegel the 
proposition ‘God is Being’ (Gott ist das Sein; Hegel 1977b, 38—39) can be 
read in a classical Aristotelian fashion as predicating ‘Being’ of God, who is 
the real and not simply grammatical subject of the proposition. Or it can be 


read—and this is Hegel's considered preference—as taking ‘God’ only as 
the grammatical subject of the sentence, but that the real subject turns out to 
be ‘Being’. Thus, the putative concrete singular, that is, ‘God’, becomes an 
abstract placeholder. Correspondingly, the putative abstract predicate 
‘Being’ becomes the true concrete which resolves particularity and 
universality and reduces plurality and difference to a complex unity. This 
complex unity no longer represents an exclusive infinite or divinity, but the 
unity of infinite and finite, divinity and humanity. The revisionist logic of 
the speculative proposition that opens a space for and validates an erotic 
divine also leads to the blurring of the boundary between the divine and the 
human. In the transformational criticism of The Essence of Christianity 
(1841) Ludwig Feuerbach was able to exploit Hegel's speculative 
proposition. Judging Hegel's complex unity of divinity and humanity to be 
an equivocation, he insisted that the only possible interpretation of 
revelation, as with each of the crucial Christian symbols, is that it refers to 
the disclosure of the divinity of human being as a species, or what he 
Teutonically refers to as ‘species being’ (Gattungswesen; Feuerbach 1957, 
15-23). 

One of the more conspicuous features of Hegel's narrative revelation 
scheme is his use of the doctrine of the Trinity (O' Regan 2011). As 
indicated already, this doctrine was dismissed with prejudice in Religion. In 
chapter 7 of the Phenomenology, however, Hegel not only reconciles it with 
revelation understood as the process of divine self-disclosure, he presents 
the Trinity as both the ground of divine self-disclosure in the finite world 
and as the synoptic summary of this divine enactment in and through the 
finite. Thus, it is no exaggeration when theologians such as Barth, Jüngel, 
and Pannenberg claim that to Hegel is owed the rediscovery of the doctrine 
of the Trinity in Protestant theology. And, indeed, Hegel's thinking of the 
divine ground of revelation as Trinitarian and his Trinitarian schematizing 
of revelation as coextensive with salvation history recall the classical 
Trinitarian schemes of immanent-economic Trinity which, if sidelined by 
Luther, were not entirely rebuffed, as the Trinitarian schematization of the 
Small Catechism clearly shows. There is good reason to think that Hegel's 
Trinitarianism does not correspond to the classical scheme. First, in the 
Phenomenology (§§770—771) Hegel does not accept the classical view of 
the Trinity as consisting of one essence and three persons (Hegel 1977b, 
465—466). Rather, he thinks of ‘Father’, ‘Son’, and ‘Spirit’ as three 


moments of a dynamically emergent divine subjectivity which will only 
fully realize itself in and as world. Secondly, there are salient differences 
between Hegel's account of the dynamic of revelation and the classical 
understanding of the economic Trinity as consisting of the acts of the ‘Son’ 
and the 'Spirit'. In the classical Western accounts provided by Augustine 
and Aquinas, creation, salvation, and sanctification are the result of the 
actions of divine persons. Not so in Hegel: there are no fully constituted 
divine persons, but rather a process of divine self-development that only 
eschatologically gives birth to Personhood. Divine activity is not an 
expression of divine agency. Rather, divine activity constitutes or 
interpellates a divine agent. Thirdly, and crucially, Hegel's account of the 
self-revealing or self-manifesting divine does not support the relationship 
posited in the classical tradition in which the immanent Trinity is the 
fullness of being and the ground of the missions. Since the immanent 
Trinity is not fully actual, it serves as the ground of the mission only in an 
inverted-comma sense. It can equally be said that the missions ground the 
immanent Trinity. Fourthly, and finally, the strong eschatological thrust 
Hegel gives the matrix of revelation dictates that it is the ‘Spirit’ rather than 
the ‘Son’ who is given the main credit for consummating the revelation 
span, and thus not only bringing history to a close but fulfilling the erotic 
drive of divine self-constitution. God is not only all in all, but as the 
completion of the Phenomenology (8808) suggests, all that God can be 
(Hegel 1977b, 492—493). 

Given the level of detail in my treatment of revelation in the 
Phenomenology I can be far more cursory about the treatment of revelation 
to be found in the Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, which has 
become more or less the default text for the study of any religious topic in 
Hegel's ceuvre. Nonetheless, there are good reasons for making the Lectures 
secondary. Unlike the Phenomenology, the Lectures were not published in 
Hegel's lifetime and they consist of a basic lecture manuscript (1821) and 
student notes (1824, 1827, 1831). Nor do the Lectures enjoy the status of 
the Phenomenology, which, despite its complexity and opacity of 
expression, is considered to be Hegel's most important and generative text 
and a philosophical classic. In addition, in terms of the understanding of 
revelation as the key to Christianity, there is continuity between the texts in 
terms of the general understanding of revelation, as well as how this 
understanding distinguishes itself from classical and modern views that 


would emphasize interruption and cognitive impotence, how revelation 
connects with salvation history and with an encompassing narrative of 
divine activity or divine self-expression. 

As was the case in the Phenomenology, in the Lectures Christianity is 
the only religion that in the strict sense is revelational, even if other 
religions are understood to anticipate it. Just as assertively, Hegel dismisses 
interpretations of Christianity that would admit epistemic incompetence and 
thus underscore the unknowability of God (Hegel 1984, 87—88, 299—300). 
For Hegel, this is not only philosophically cowardly, but effectively 
dismisses what distinguishes Christianity from all other religions, that is, 
the conviction that the divine has become available to human feeling, 
percept, and concept. As with the Phenomenology, however, when it comes 
to the intimate relation between Christianity and revelation the Lectures 
operate simultaneously in polemical and constructive registers. Revelation 
is not miracle; rather, it is the activity of divine expression both in and as 
the world. The as is crucial, since the world is a manifestation of the divine, 
even if after the manner of a counterstroke of Fichte’s (described in Fichte’s 
Wissenschaftslehre) it represents a dialectical negation of the divine. The 
Lectures repeat the view of the Phenomenology that revelation, or better, 
divine self-expression, occurs in and through creation, fall, redemption, and 
eschatology. The Lectures show that not only the individual Christian 
symbols, but the entire Christian narrative from creation to eschaton, render 
revelation (Hegel 1984, 217—219). But beyond the issue of narrative scope, 
and without explicitly availing of Hegels sophistication in the 
Phenomenology to the effect that the divine is merely the grammatical but 
not the real subject of revelation, the Lectures insist that the divine 
expresses itself in a manner that is that of neither voluntaristic chance nor 
Spinozistic necessity, which were the two rocks between which German 
Idealism as well as German Romanticism attempted to steer in the first half 
of the long nineteenth century. The Lectures also do not fail to connect the 
narrative self-development or self-constitution of the divine with the Trinity 
(Hegel 1985, 249-347). Once again, Hegel insists (a) that the Trinitarian 
ground of divine self-revelation or self-manifestation consists not of three 
persons (Hegel 1985, 194, 283—285) but rather of an evolving divine milieu 
or matrix that truly becomes itself only in and through its othering itself in 
and as world; (b) that the continuous divine activity, illustrated in the 
actions of creation, incarnation, and the passion and death of Jesus, are 


ordered towards the fullness of meaning and truth which, if adumbrated in 
the Son, are only fully given in the Spirit; (c) that the activity of the divine 
in and as world and its contradictions constitutes a Trinitarian divine that is 
ontologically and gnoseologically actual in comparison with the Trinitarian 
ground of divine activity which itself is purely virtual. 

This account hardly does justice to the splendid detail to be found in the 
Lectures on the topic of revelation and its specifying and interpretative 
contours. In particular it does not do justice to Hegel's account of how 
Christianity represents the realization of the intimate connection between 
the divine and the human that is the fundamental tendency of all religions. 
Nonetheless, I do not wish to gainsay my overall judgement that in terms of 
the basic understanding of the tie between Christianity and a revised 
concept of revelation and both its basic features and contexts, the Lectures 
repeat what has been sketched in the Phenomenology. I would like to add 
one reflection which brings us beyond the bounds of the Lectures 
themselves. This has to do with the mode of discourse in which revelation 
gets expressed, and whether symbol, narrative, and even Trinitarian 
language are adequate to revelation or whether revelation can only be fully 
validated in and by a refined conceptual discourse that leaves behind Kant's 
restrictions that concepts merely apply to the world of appearances. 
Needless to say, the Phenomenology suggested as much in underwriting the 
move from the arena of religion to philosophy, or from the consciousness of 
the divine to the self-consciousness of the divine that is proper to 
philosophy as absolute knowledge. From Hegel's opening reflections on the 
concept of religion in the Lectures (Hegel 1984, 185—198) he makes it clear 
that, while symbol and narrative are central to a Christianity defined by 
revelation rather than feeling, a step beyond Schleiermacher to logic and 
conceptual formation is required. 

Hegel gives the outline of what this might look like in the Lectures, and 
leaves it to the third part of the Encyclopedia and specifically his discussion 
of both the religious and philosophical syllogisms and the self-mediating 
idea to present a valid explanatory rather than merely descriptive account of 
revelation ($8564—577; Hegel 1971, 297—315). Even a syllogistic rendering 
of revelation as the encompassing narrative of divine self-development that 
has a Trinitarian form or rhythm is not fully adequate to the speculative 
understanding which overcomes all temporal qualifiers in divine action and 
any hints of decisionism. We are dealing with a translation process in which 


Christian revelation is finally saved in and by philosophical discourse just 
as it was with Kant in Religion. The major change is that the language of 
translation is that of speculative rather than practical reason. 


FRIEDRICH WILHELM JOSEPH SCHELLING: 
SAVING REVELATION OTHERWISE 


Within the overall ordinance of German Idealism the other great attempt to 
save the notion of revelation from Fichte's dismissal and Kant's moral 
reduction was provided by Schelling, whose philosophical career is 
imbricated with that of Hegel, his one-time devotee who came to eclipse 
him. We may date the rupture to the Phenomenology, for the Preface snipes 
at Schelling's version of transcendental Idealism. Still, despite the savage 
rhetoric, there is a significant degree of continuity between Schelling and 
Hegel when it comes to thinking the absolute, and not a major degree of 
separation when it comes to imagining a God who precisely is not the static 
God of Christian theism. The texts of Schelling’s so-called ‘middle period’ 
(1809-1815) confirm this break in that, while they represent a major 
philosophical breakthrough for Schelling, they bear directly on the theme of 
revelation and the essence of Christianity. The break both with Hegel and 
with Schelling's erstwhile Identity-Philosophy past becomes final in 
Schelling’s ‘late philosophy’ (Spatphilosophie), in which he articulates his 
‘positive’ philosophy, which is grounded in the presupposition of God as 
ground of all things and not amenable to full conceptualization. It is within 
the context of his aspirations for a ‘positive’ philosophy that Schelling 
articulates his fullest account of revelation. The plenary expressions of his 
thinking of revelation, which offers an alternative to the Hegelian revision, 
are Urfassung der Philosophie der Offenbarung (‘Original Version of the 
Philosophy of Revelation’, 1831) and the later Philosophie der Offenbarung 
(‘Philosophy of Revelation’, 1841-1842). Here I will privilege the latter 
text, which, though it depends to a significant extent on the Urfassung, can 
be considered to represent Schelling’s final word on the dynamic reality of 
revelation and the self-revealing God. 

I begin with a brief review of how revelation is conjugated by Schelling 
in works that antedate the Urfassung and Philosophie der Offenbarung. 


Although Hegel, who lionized Schelling early in his career, grew 
disenchanted with what he regarded as a lack of intellectual penetration on 
Schelling's part, it cannot be gainsaid that even an early text of Schelling's 
such as the System of Transcendental Idealism (Schelling 1998) went well 
beyond Kant not only when it came to epistemology, but also in its view of 
the absolute as the identity of subject and object, the real and ideal. 
Crucially, in his discussion of the Absolute in that text Schelling elevates 
history both as the means by which this identity is achieved and as a 
fundamental mode of expression of the Absolute. In the works of his middle 
period, which include Über das Wesen der menschlichen Freiheit (1809, 
Schelling 1997) and the Weltalter (1811—1815, Schelling 1967), Schelling is 
working out a philosophical view of revelation that goes beyond dealing 
with divine self-expression as a brute fact that was the wont in the theistic 
tradition without, however, committing himself to the view that the 
manifestation of God in the world is a logical or ontological necessity. In 
the Freiheit essay there is a break not only with his own earlier 
transcendental idealism, but also with the particular version articulated by 
Hegel in the Phenomenology. Schelling now purports to operate in terms of 
a ‘higher realism’ which, if it is significantly interested in the constitution of 
the ‘personhood’ of human being, pace Heidegger, considers the dynamic 
emergence of the Personhood of God. 

In the Freiheit essay a number of crucial features bear on the 
Personhood of the divine. First, the Personhood of God is not a given; 
rather, it is a dialectical process that has to overcome opposition. While 
formally Schelling’s position repeats the position articulated by Hegel two 
years earlier in the Phenomenology, the register is remarkably different. 
Whereas the register in Hegel's master-text is intellectualist, in the Freiheit 
the register is voluntarist. The divine is identified as ungrounded freedom 
and will that must traverse opposition and inhibition in order to arrive at 
fully actual Personhood (Schelling 1997, 20-21). Secondly, while Schelling 
is far more interested than Hegel in staying close to the mainline Christian 
tradition in asserting that creation is a free act (Schelling 1997, 67), similar 
to Hegel he is worried about the standard Christian view that seems to 
imply that creation is not only free but contingent without remainder. 
Thirdly, similar to Hegel, Schelling claims that the divine’s manifestation in 
creation contributes to the Personhood of God. In contrast to Hegel, 
however, Schelling is leery of thinking that revelation is necessary for 


divine self-revelation and the full realization of divine Personhood. At this 
relatively early period of his break from Idealism, Schelling has not yet 
arrived at a philosophically satisfactory way of speaking simultaneously of 
both the gift character of revelation and its inherent intelligibility. Fourthly, 
and finally, the eschatological register, and even more specifically the 
Joachimite register, is every bit as prominent in the Freiheit essay 
(Schelling 1977, 84—87) as it is in the Phenomenology and Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Religion. 

A brief word is also in order concerning the various iterations of The 
Ages of the World (1811-1815, Schelling 1967). This text represents 
Schelling’s first authoritative statement of his potency theory 
(Potenzenlehre), which serves as the philosophical foundation for both the 
Urfassung and Philosophie der Offenbarung. As in the Freiheit essay, 
Schelling denies the necessity of creation while arguing that in its basic 
form it mirrors the dynamic becoming of the divine. In this sense, 
cosmogony recapitulates theogony. Two other features of this immensely 
difficult text are worth mentioning. First, the influence of the German 
theosophist Jacob Bóhme (1575—1624) continues to be felt in this text as it 
was overwhelmingly in the Freiheit essay (Brown 1977). Bóhme is a major 
presence also in Hegel’s articulation of revealed religion in the 
Phenomenology (O'Regan 1994, 55—56, 180—187, 279—285). Still, the 
presence is not remotely at the level it is in Schelling's text, which 
sometimes moves towards the condition of paraphrase. Secondly, even 
though this text considers only two of the three ages, namely, the past and 
the present, and far more the past than the present, it is clear that the divine 
as ‘future’ or ‘eternal future’, at the level of both divine becoming and 
divine expression in nature and history, constitutes the fundamental 
orientation of the text. Prior to divine expression in nature and history the 
divine is already eternal future. Nonetheless, expression or manifestation is 
a fundamental characteristic. In the Freiheit essay we see once again the 
fundamental strain in Schelling’s language: he wants to say that nature and 
history truly matter to the divine while avoiding saying that divine 
manifestation in nature and human history is a logical or ontological 
requirement for the divine to be all that it can be. 

I turn now to Schelling’s ‘late philosophy’ (Spdtphilosophie), in which 
Schelling’s focused reflection on revelation specifies his turn from 
‘negative’ to ‘positive’ philosophy, in which if the former is characterized 


by a commitment to reason, logic, concept, and validation, the latter is 
characterized by a commitment to existence and by a form of reason patient 
and humble enough to tarry with the excessiveness of divine reality that 
does not allow itself to be fully conceptualized and justified (Maesschalck 
1989, 494—502). Philosophie der Offenbarung (1841—1842) represents 
Schelling's mature position. The text is both polemical and constructive. 
The polemical side is indicated by negative definitions of revelation, that is, 
by the provision of specifications as to what revelation is not. If revelation 
is a form of knowledge, crucially, however, it is not a priori but a posteriori 
knowledge (Schelling 1993, 159, 175). Reason does not exhaust revelation 
(Schelling 1993, 99-100, 125-126). The revelation of God, whose 
existence is a given, lies beyond the jurisdiction of the principle of 
sufficient reason; the world is an expression not so much of divine reason 
but of divine will (Schelling 1993, 179—180, 186). From the point of view 
of reason síricto sensu the existence of the world and human beings is 
irradicably foolish in that revelation represents a mysterious overcoming or 
outbidding of divine self-sufficiency. 

Philosophie der Offenbarung is a hermeneutic text in the way 
Phenomenology 1s not. That is, the biblical text is kept in view throughout. 
More than the general schema of biblical narrative serves as the matter to be 
interpreted. Schelling puts into play specific texts from both the Old as well 
as the New Testament. In this late text Schelling shows himself far more 
open to the Old Testament than was the case in Hegel, even if 
understandably the New Testament citations dominate. With respect to the 
latter, while there are a number of citations drawn from the Synoptic 
Gospels, as is typical of the German Idealists, Schelling illustrates ‘the love 
affair’ (Schulz 1955) with the Gospel of John. Paul, however, is also 
important, particularly Philippians 2:6-8, which contains the famous 
reference to Christ's kenosis. In light of these biblical platforms it would be 
no exaggeration to claim that Philosophie der Offenbarung is 
Christologically saturated in a way that the Phenomenology is not, despite 
the emphasis in Hegel's account on the incarnation and the cross. Here I am 
not drawing attention to the heavy pneumatological emphasis of the 
Phenomenology—an emphasis which in any event is not lacking in 
Philosophie der Offenbarung (Schelling 1993, 314—325). Rather, I am 
referring, on the one hand, to the constitutive logocentrism of Schelling's 
late text, which, favouring John 1:1 over John 1:14, speaks to the pre- 


incarnate Logos present in other religions and in myth (Schelling 1993, 
272—275), and, on the other, to Schelling's supports of the doctrine of 
atonement (Schelling 1993, 304—305) and the resurrection (Schelling 1993, 
305—307). To claim, however, that Philosophie der Offenbarung is 
Christologically saturated when it comes to revelation is not to deny that it 
also has embedded a highly articulated Trinitarianism. If, for Schelling, the 
God of history is the ‘ever living God’, then the Trinity provides the matrix 
for its articulation. To use the language of one of the very best twentieth- 
century commentators on Schelling, the Trinity is that which makes 
revelation possible (Kasper 2018, 328—351). The Trinity, however, is also 
what makes revelation actual in history and underwrites the teleological or 
providential dimension which issues in the eschatological kingdom of God. 
Formally, Schelling once again repeats Hegel while materially departing 
from him. In the case of Phenomenology the arrival of the ‘kingdom’ serves 
a double role: on the one hand, it is the realization of the authentic human 
community of freedom, knowledge, and recognition; on the other, it is the 
moment of the actualization of the divine, its constitution as a real rather 
than grammatical subject. Recall Hegel’s remarks about the ‘speculative 
proposition’ in which ‘God’ who is merely the grammatical subject gives 
way to the real subject which is identified with Being. In contrast, in 
Philosophie der Offenbarung the triune God seems to be the real as well as 
grammatical subject of revelation in history (Schelling 1993, 194—195). 
Schelling demonstrates that he is not happy with strong notions of divine 
aseity. But he also denies that history constitutes God as God, while 
indelibly mattering to him (Schelling 1993, 198—201). 

Schelling’s Philosophie der Offenbarung definitely involved a 
correction of Hegel’s conceptualization of revelation, which, in Schelling’s 
view, was nothing less than the death knell of Christianity. This correction 
in Schelling’s own day was found attractive by a number of thinkers. If on 
the Protestant side Kierkegaard stands out, on the Catholic side Franz Anton 
Staudenmaier was prominent. But neither in their case, nor in others less 
eminent, did Schelling prove entirely satisfying. The Christology of 
Philosophie der Offenbarung was Arian (Schelling 1993); it was not 
entirely clear that Schelling’s Trinitarianism is not Sabellianism (Schelling 
1993, 266—267); and Schelling's anthropology is inordinately high in that, 
while there is a real recognition of sin, human self-constitution not only 
mirrors but participates in divine self-constitution. The main problem is 


that, despite the fact that Schelling takes issue with Hegel's particular 
developmental ontological framing of revelation, he replaces it with his 
own modified form in which revelation seems to be both a gift and yet 
required. In the short run this ambiguity set a ceiling to the reception of this 
text. In the long run it guaranteed that it would not play a major role in 
nineteenth-century constructions, which over the course of the century 
gradually polarized between theological revisionists, for whom Hegel was 
of more immediate use, and conservatives, who were not at all embarrassed 
by revelation being conceived after the manner of a bolt from the sky. 


CONCLUSION 


German Idealism minted a view of revelation that went well beyond the 
biblical and theistic view of an event that disturbed the order of nature and 
history and thus in principle was irrational. At the same time, in its two 
main figures, Hegel and Schelling, if not at first, then eventually, it 
challenged both Fichte's vehement dismissal and Kant's moral reduction. In 
texts such as Phenomenology and Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion in 
the case of Hegel, and Philosophie der Offenbarung in the case of 
Schelling, it articulated a view of a Trinitarian divine that manifested itself 
in nature and history. It has been the burden of this chapter to demonstrate 
that, while these articulations had much in common, they also were 
sufficiently distinct to be entertained as alternatives. Hegel articulated a 
Trinitarian divine that necessarily manifested not only in nature and history, 
but dialectically as nature and history. In addition, he thought that this view 
of a necessary divine expression in creation, incarnation, cross, and 
eschaton could be rationally justified. In contrast, and with critical 
intention, Schelling elaborated a view of the self-revealing divine that put 
the emphasis on freedom, will, and gift, and underscored the impossibility 
of conceptual justification. In their own time and later, in philosophy and 
theology both Hegel and Schelling have had their defenders and critics, 
even if discussion of Hegel has altogether dominated and his texts been 
translated. Still Schelling has had his admirers both inside and outside 
philosophy. His philosophy of revelation has influenced in serious ways the 
thought of Paul Tillich, Walter Kasper, and Claude Bruaire, and has been 


admired by Hans Urs von Balthasar, Sergei Bulgakov, and Jean-Luc 
Marion. One still awaits an English translation of Philosophie der 
Offenbarung. 
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CHAPTER 17 


KIERKEGAARD'S 
UNDERSTANDING OF 
REVELATION AND ITS 

INFLUENCE 


LEE C. BARRETT 


THE TENSION OF THE SUBJECTIVITY AND 
OBJECTIVITY OF REVELATION 


KIERKEGAARD was a maverick voice in the nineteenth century's lively and 
often acrimonious debate about the nature and significance of revelation 
(Aabenbaring) in the Christian tradition. In Denmark that conversation was 
often characterized (somewhat simplistically) as a dispute between 
‘rationalists’ and ‘supernaturalists’, although both groups included several 
different variations and hybrids. All parties agreed that somehow God's 
nature, purposes, and perhaps even personhood were manifested to human 
beings, but disagreed about how that unveiling occurred. Kierkegaard, 
however, did not fit neatly into any of the major camps. 

As a student, Kierkegaard became conversant with these disputes, 
although as an author he did not directly engage them in the expected 
scholarly fashion. Many of the debates revolved around the relationship of 
God's general self-manifestation in nature, reason, and the human spirit to 


God's more particular revelation in the events recorded in the 
supernaturally inspired Bible. Kierkegaard learned the history of these 
controversies from the lectures of H. N. Clausen (Kierkegaard 2007—2015, 
iil, 52) and the textbooks of Wilhelm Martin Leberecht de Wette (Wette 
1833). From 1835 to 1838 he subscribed to Zeitschrift für speculative 
Theologie, edited by the left-wing Hegelian Bruno Baur, which often 
covered the newest proposals concerning the nature of revelation. As a 
student he took copious notes on Julius Schaller's critique of the radical 
reconceptualization of revelation by David Friedrich Strauss. 

From such sources Kierkegaard became familiar with the tendency of 
the rationalistically inclined post-Enlightenment biblical interpreters to 
dissect the canonical texts into discrete units, identify the different voices 
audible in them, uncover the oral and written traditions behind them, expose 
the original contexts and theological agendas that shaped them, and 
reconstruct their original provenances and intended audiences. Kierkegaard 
also was aware of the rationalist tendency to identify the meaning of a text 
with a genetic account of its composition and transmission. He knew of the 
attempts of interpreters like Hermann Reimarus, Gotthold Lessing, and the 
more recent Tübingen school to differentiate between the events alluded to 
in the Bible and the imaginatively editorialized accounts of those events by 
the biblical writers, particularly in regard to the words and deeds of Jesus. 

Kierkegaard was also conversant with the prevalent view that revelation 
is an ongoing process in the experience of humankind. Perhaps, as the 
biblical expositor Johann Salomo Semler suggested, the religious culture of 
ancient Israel and primitive Christianity were temporary stages in this 
evolution (Semler 1771—1775). The mythic interpretation of the Tübingen 
school, heavily indebted to G. W. F. Hegel, continued this trajectory, seeing 
the biblical eras as progressive expressions of the developing religious 
consciousness of humanity, culminating in the story of Jesus, which 
functioned as a concrete symbol of the general unity of the divine and 
human. 

Kierkegaard was also very aware of the views of the various types of 
supernaturalism that were available. The *Old Lutheran' party identified 
revelation with the divinely inspired words of Scripture and with the ability 
of those words to refer inerrantly to transcendent realities and to God's 
actions in history (Barrett 2015b). Some even supported the theory of the 
divine dictation of the specific phraseology of the Bible. Many believed that 


God had guided the composition of the Lutheran confessions, and insisted 
that the Bible must be interpreted in their light. Other supernaturalists, 
including N. F. S. Grundtvig and Kierkegaard's own brother Peter, located 
revelation in the confessional formulas and liturgical practices of the 
earliest Church (Holm 2009). The Grundtvigians posited a divinely inspired 
oral tradition that pre-dated the composition of the New Testament and was 
even more authoritative than its books. 

To make matters even more complex, a mediating position developed 
among the followers of Friedrich Schleiermacher, who construed revelation 
as the impact of the consciousness of Jesus of Nazareth, communicated 
through the Church, on the piety of the faithful. In this view, the divine 
revelatory activity consisted of God's providential guidance of the 
development of Jesus' consciousness of God, and God's empowerment of 
the ecclesial community to be a bearer and transmitter of Jesus' God- 
consciousness. Most of Kierkegaard's theology professors, including H. N. 
Clausen, and the textbooks that he consulted by H. Olshausen (1837—1840) 
and W. M. L. de Wette (1833) had been significantly influenced by 
Schleiermacher. 

While Kierkegaard was aware of these opinions about revelation, he did 
not identify with any of them. He was clearly not a rationalist, for he 
rejected the rationalist restriction of revelation to truths that could be 
discovered or corroborated by human reason. Throughout his authorship 
Kierkegaard rejected proofs for the existence of God, and insisted that 
God's being cannot be demonstrated from God's alleged works. Contrary to 
the Deists, God is not clearly revealed in nature, for nature's testimony, 
riddled as it is with tragedy and seeming chaos, is ambiguous (Kierkegaard 
1985, 42). For Kierkegaard the special revelation of Christianity was 
decidedly not a restatement of indubitable universal ideas or moral 
principles. Nor did he identify revelation with the insights and wisdom of 
the human spirit as it matured through history, as did the Hegelians. Such a 
necessary progression would rule out the elements of individual 
accountability and risk that Christianity requires. According to Kierkegaard, 
if God is to be known, God must make that knowledge possible through 
self-revelation. 

But, on the other hand, Kierkegaard did not seem to be a typical 
supernaturalis. He did not affirm the theory of the divine dictation of 
Scripture, nor did he subscribe to a theory of inerrancy. He was quite 


content to view large portions of the Old Testament as having been 
significantly shaped by primitive cultures. He attended to the differences in 
the voices of the Gospel writers, and regarded their texts as human ‘reports’ 
exhibiting their different personalities and perspectives. Moreover, he did 
not regard revelation as the objective doctrinal propositions implied by 
Scripture and codified in the confessional tradition of the Lutheran Church. 
Also, for Kierkegaard revelation was not reducible to the divine wisdom 
expressed in the ancient creeds whose connection with Jesus or the apostles 
could not be historically demonstrated. To make matters even more 
complex, he did not seem to quite fit the paradigm of Schleiermacher, for he 
feared that efforts to be receptive to Jesus' serene God-consciousness 
removed the essential elements of fear, trembling, and struggle from the 
Christian life (Kierkegaard 2007—2015, vii, 56). 

Rather, Kierkegaard reconceived the entire issue of divine revelation by 
locating it in the interplay of the subjective passions of the aspiring follower 
of Jesus and certain objectively given recurrent patterns in the biblical texts. 
It is the elusiveness of this interplay of the objective and subjective poles 
that has generated so much divergence in the interpretation of Kierkegaard's 
authorship. 

In the history of Kierkegaard interpretation, the most sustained attention 
has been focused on his treatment of the subjective dimensions of 
revelation. Certain thematic trajectories in his texts invite this fascination. 
Some of Kierkegaard's voices, particularly Johannes Climacus, stress 
subjectivity so forcefully that many commentators have proposed that, if 
Kierkegaard were true to his own instincts, revelation should be entirely 
reducible to an experience in the inwardness of an individual. For example, 
after denying that Christianity can be identified with a doctrinal or 
speculative system, Climacus dramatically announces that ‘subjectivity is 
truth’. This could imply that religious or Christian ‘truth’ is not at all related 
to the veracity of claims about transcendent realities that are typically 
articulated in doctrinal statements. Climacus’ dictum could also imply that 
‘truth’ is entirely independent of claims about events in history, even if 
those events are alleged to be the effects of divine causality. Climacus asks, 


If someone who lives in the midst of Christianity enters, with knowledge of the true idea of 
God, the house of God, the house of the true God, and prays, but prays in untruth, and if 
someone lives in an idolatrous land but prays with all the passion of infinity, although his 


eyes are resting upon the image of an idol—where, then is there more truth? (Kierkegaard 
1992, 1, 201) 


He then concludes, ‘The one prays in truth to God although he is 
worshipping an idol; the other prays in untruth to the true God and is 
therefore in truth worshipping an idol' (Kierkegaard 1992, i, 201). 
According to some expositors, this theme should be taken to mean that 
‘truth’, including the revelation of the sacred, is guaranteed by the intensity 
and sincerity of the individual's subjective experience. Perhaps any putative 
revelation is ‘true’ if the individual passionately holds to it or is profoundly 
moved by it. In this case the truth of a revelation would be independent of 
truth claims about divine revelatory agency in history or in the composition 
of sacred texts. Perhaps, according to Climacus, what is called ‘revelation’ 
is just a possible form of religious consciousness or a particularly profound 
and powerful subjective event (Cupitt 1984, 153). 

This foregrounding of passion aligned with Climacus’ celebrated 
contrast of the ‘how’ and the ‘what’ in a religious communication, and his 
seeming valorization of the ‘how’ (Kierkegaard 1992, i, 202). That ‘how’ 
includes all the factors in an act of communication that contribute to the 
speaker/writer’s encouragement of the actual reader/hearer’s receptivity to 
the possibility of transformation. Often Climacus’ texts seem to imply that 
the passional transformation in itself is the meaning of the communication. 
This could suggest that a ‘revelation’ should not be identified with any sort 
of ideational content, but should only be regarded as the possible impact of 
a communicative performance on some individual’s subjectivity. The 
crucial factor would be the passional dynamics, the ‘how’, of an alleged 
revelatory event rather than the informational ‘what’ certified by a 
transcendent authority. 

In his own voice Kierkegaard sometimes seems to echo Climacus’ 
sentiments. He certainly was critical of the supernaturalists’ distortion of 
faith into cognitive assent to doctrinal propositions. In his journals he 
asserts, ‘But good Lord, Christianity is no “doctrine” (Kierkegaard 2007— 
2015, vil, 224). He complains that ‘people have completely transformed 
Christianity from being an existence-communication (Existents-Middelelse) 
into a doctrine’ (Kierkegaard, 2007-2015, vi, 323). Contemporary culture, 
he feared, had misconstrued revelation as a set of didactic propositions to be 
analysed and systematized. In contrast to this cognitivist error, Kierkegaard 
contended that the true understanding of an existence-communication, 


which would presumably include any possible revelation, should 
necessarily involve the critique, transformation, and nurturing of the basic 
passions and dispositions of the individual. Perhaps the meaning of the 
revelation could be reduced without remainder to that passional 
transformation. 

This critique of a purely objective understanding of revelation was such 
a recurrent and foundational motif in Kierkegaard’s authorship that it could 
easily validate the portrait of Kierkegaard as a champion of pure 
subjectivity. Kierkegaard did consistently and stridently warn that the 
identification of religious truth with objectivity would necessarily foster a 
mood of detached reflection. This disposition, he feared, is inimical to 
genuine faith. According to Kierkegaard, objectivity always requires cool 
disengagement from whatever the issue at hand happens to be in order to 
analyse and evaluate it. But, Kierkegaard insists, faith is not the shrewd and 
cautious weighing of evidence about the probability of an alleged 
revelation. Nor is faith the entertaining of an opinion about the validity of 
an empirical historical claim, such as the apostolic authorship of a biblical 
book, or about the cogency of a metaphysical argument. For example, 
speculation about the manner of the synthesis of the finite and the infinite in 
Jesus simply distracts the individual from the emotionally intense task of 
following Jesus. Rather than considering the purported revelation of God 
from a position of scientific neutrality, an individual should engage any 
possible manifestation of God with passionate concern for the quality of her 
own life and with an eye to transforming that life. 

But this focus on subjectivity as the locus of the appropriation or even 
the occurrence of a divine revelation stands in tension with Kierkegaard’s 
frequent claims that the proper object of Christian faith is the very 
particular revelation of God in Jesus Christ (Connell 2016, 73). In 
Christianity, the necessity that the person of Jesus must be regarded as a 
historical reality implies that passionate subjectivity is not enough to 
guarantee the salvific adequacy or truth of a purely inner phenomenon. In 
Philosophical Fragments Climacus suggests in a thought experiment that 
revelation in the Christian sense involves more than a type of inwardness 
(Kierkegaard 1985, 9-16). Climacus posits a type of access to truth that is 
unlike the Socratic strategy of recollecting a truth that is already inherent in 
the individual. Such an innate truth only requires elicitation by a teacher 
like Socrates who is no more than a dispensable catalyst. Climacus’ 


proposed alternative to this Socratic recollection is a revelation that 
originates from beyond the individual, and remains crucially dependent 
upon the person of the ‘Teacher’. Transparently, Climacus’ alleged 
fabrication of this non-Socratic form of religiosity is a gesture towards the 
objectivity of revelation in Christianity. Such concepts as the fallenness of 
all individuals, the incarnation of God in a human being, God's enactment 
of forgiveness in the atoning death of Jesus Christ, and God's offer of grace 
could only be known through a divine revelatory act originating outside the 
subjectivity of any individual. Climacus implies that in Christianity the 
revelation of truth cannot be reduced without remainder to a modification of 
the inwardness of an individual. 

In Concluding Unscientific Postscript Climacus gestures again towards 
this more objective component of revelation by suggesting the possibility 
that ‘subjectivity is untruth’ (Kierkegaard 1992, 1, 207). In this context the 
‘untruth’ of subjectivity implies that Christian pathos cannot be equated 
with the generic religious subjectivity (‘religiousness A’) that can be 
developed out of the natural dynamics of the human spirit (Kierkegaard 
1992, 1, 555). Religiousness A is a form of subjectivity characterized by 
absolute devotion to an absolute good, resignation in the service of that 
good, and guilt when that good is not immediately approximated. These 
passions can be nurtured in any human life, as long as the individual is 
willing to commit herself to the task of cultivating them, and does not 
require any special revelation. However, another type of religion 
(‘religiousness B’) can be imagined in which this type of self-initiated and 
self-reliant subjectivity is regarded as inadequate for the attainment of the 
highest form of happiness. 

The theme of the objective dimension of revelation is not restricted to 
the Climacian literature. In his own voice Kierkegaard often insisted upon 
the objective givenness of Christian revelation, including its seemingly 
propositional content, and the authority of that revelation. Sometimes he 
praised the authoritative status of ecclesial doctrines, writing that “Lutheran 
doctrine is excellent, is the truth’ (Kierkegaard 1990, 24), and that the 
doctrines of the established Church are ‘very good’ (Kierkegaard 2007— 
2015, viii, 219). Moreover, much of Kierkegaard’s critique of Magister 
Adler, an eccentric Lutheran pastor who had claimed to have received a 
direct revelation from Christ, presupposed the authoritative status of 
Christian teachings, which Kierkegaard did not hesitate to ascribe to a 


divine source (Kierkegaard 1997b, 91—108). Adler's piety, according to 
Kierkegaard, had been insufficiently formed by the ‘apostolic’ teachings. 
These teachings were decisive for Christian faith even though they had no 
validation other than the claim that they had been revealed by God. In 
discussing the apostle Paul, Kierkegaard insisted that Paul's authority was 
not based on his rhetorical artistry, or on the conformity of his message to 
human wisdom, but only on his assertion that he had been commissioned by 
God, something that could not be demonstrated objectively by human 
reason. 

By asserting this, Kierkegaard was assuming that the authority of Paul's 
epistles is simply a foundational presupposition of the Christian faith, 
resistant to justification by appeal to any allegedly more basic and certain 
criteria. The authority of revelation does not reside in the objective 
demonstration of its divine source, or in the trustworthiness of its human 
authors, or in the proven authenticity of the canonical texts, or in its 
coherence with prevalent standards of rationality and common sense. 
Kierkegaard roundly rejects attempts to validate Scripture through appeal to 
the historicity of the biblical miracles, the fulfilment of prophecy, or the 
spread and longevity of the Church. Even the resurrection of Jesus, if it 
could be empirically corroborated by eyewitnesses, would not demonstrate 
that Jesus was the revelation of God, but only that an extraordinary event 
had occurred. Rather than being based on calculations of probability, the 
acceptance of revelation's authority depends upon its power to transform 
the individual in certain specific ways. 

Given these ostensibly divergent trajectories in Kierkegaard’s 
authorship, one seeming to suggest that ‘revelation’ is an event in an 
individual’s subjective existence and the other that revelation possesses a 
reality beyond the individual's inner life, it could seem that Kierkegaard 
was seriously confused or ambivalent. However, a closer reading of 
Kierkegaard’s corpus may point to a different possibility. 


SUBJECTIVE PATHOS AS A NECESSARY 
CONDITION FOR APPROPRIATING 
OBJECTIVE REVELATION 


The seeming tension between these themes of the subjectivity and 
objectivity of revelation in Kierkegaard's corpus is not a self-contradiction. 
Sometimes he stresses one and sometimes the other in order to pursue at 
least two different edifying aims. In different contexts he says different 
things about revelation, depending on his specific rhetorical purpose. These 
purposes intertwine in his authorship in a complex dance, sometimes being 
juxtaposed to one another, sometimes complementing one another, and 
sometimes presupposing one another. Considering these authorial purposes 
together, it becomes clear that Kierkegaard grounds the meaning of 
revelation in two factors: recurrent patterns in the biblical texts, and the 
individual's capacity to bring certain passionate concerns to bear upon those 
themes in a way that can transform the individual's life. 

Kierkegaard emphasized the theme of subjectivity when the task at hand 
was to help the reader grasp the meaning of a Christian conviction for the 
living of her life. This purpose was dominant in those sections of his 
authorship in which Kierkegaard was combating the over-assimilation of 
Christian discourse to the sensibilities of contemporary culture. Without the 
cultivation of the proper concerns, passions, and dispositions, the meaning 
of a putative revelation would remain undetermined and unclear. The focus 
on subjectivity serves to alert the reader to the fact that assent to an 
allegedly objective proposition, divorced from all subjective interests and 
concerns, would be meaningless, and would in fact be indistinguishable 
from madness. To illustrate this, Climacus cites the example of a lunatic 
who tried to demonstrate his sanity by asserting indubitable objective truths. 
Accordingly, the madman would exclaim, ‘Boom, the earth is round!’ 
whenever a ball that he had placed in the tail of his coat would bump his 
rear (Kierkegaard 1992, 1, 195). The absence of an intelligible context of 
motivations and concerns made the point of his remarks, and therefore their 
meaning, hopelessly obscure. Similarly, to abstract statements about the 
occurrence of a revelation or affirmations of the propositional content of a 
revelation from their passion-laden uses in particular contexts of adoration, 
thanksgiving, repentance, etc. would rob them of any intelligible, 
determinant meaning. By treating certain forms of religious pathos as 
necessary conditions for grasping the content of revelation, Kierkegaard 
was extending an understanding of revelation that was mediated to him by 
Pietist writers (Barnett 2011). The importance of a personal appropriation of 
the gospel for a genuinely faithful reading of the text was even espoused by 


Kierkegaard's historical-critically inclined theological professor H. N. 
Clausen. This theme functioned as a significant alternative to both the 
rationalist and the supernaturalist approaches to revelation that were 
dominant in the early nineteenth century, for both of those approaches 
valorized the objectivity of the biblical expositor. 

This importance of the subjective pole of revelation as a condition for 
understanding the objective dimension of revelation is most evident in 
Kierkegaard's explicit discussions of the appropriate way to engage 
Scripture. In For Self-Examination Kierkegaard insists repeatedly that a 
certain type of subjectivity is a sine qua non for understanding the Bible as 
the revelation of God. Meaning is not an objective property of the text 
considered by itself. The necessary intense interest involves a profound 
concern for the quality of one's own ethical/religious character, and a 
pervasive discontent with one's spiritual life. Instead of merely describing 
this dissatisfaction as a detached analyst, in For Self-Examination 
Kierkegaard instantiates it in his first-person prose. He adopts the persona 
of a penitent, and addresses the reader as one sinner to another (Kierkegaard 
1990, 11). Kierkegaard refuses to assert any spiritual superiority over the 
reader, admitting that he, probably like the reader, is no Luther-like 
religious hero, but a mere spiritual mediocrity, immersed in worldliness. 
However, this honest introspective contrition is a valuable asset, for it is a 
prerequisite for understanding the Bible. 

Because such remorse has become rare in modern culture, Kierkegaard 
attempts to remind Christians of the loftiness of the ideal for which they 
should strive. Without a keen awareness of the rigorous nature of the 
standard, the recognition of the failure to approximate it will continue to be 
impaired. Accordingly, Kierkegaard speculates that if Luther were alive in 
the contemporary world, he would qualify his preference for Paul's theme 
of justification by faith and propose that ‘the Apostle James must be drawn 
forward a little’ in order to recover the sense of the importance of loving 
works (Kierkegaard 1990, 24). Luther's Pauline emphasis on salvation by 
faith alone and grace alone had presupposed a religious culture in which 
relentless self-scrutiny and the anguish of the terrified conscience were 
common. But the modern age had domesticated grace by transmuting it into 
an excuse for moral laxity and bourgeois complacency. Without that 
rigorous self-critique, grasping the revelation of God's grace would be 
impossible. 


After expressing the necessity of cultivating this foundational concern 
for the quality of one's own life, Kierkegaard then addresses more specific 
aspects of this self-examination that are necessary prerequisites for the 
words of an ancient text to become the ‘Word of God’ for an individual 
(Kierkegaard 1990, 25). In order for a genuine revelation of God's Word to 
occur, the first requirement is that the reader should not observe Scripture as 
if it were an object to be analysed, but rather should view it as a mirror in 
which the reader beholds herself. According to Kierkegaard, this self- 
involved way of reading is analogous to the situation of a lover who 
receives a letter from the beloved written in a foreign language 
(Kierkegaard 1990, 26—30). Although reading the letter for the purpose of 
translation is a necessary preliminary to comprehension, this scholarly 
exercise is not to be identified with actually reading the letter from the 
beloved. A letter from the beloved should be read in a mood of intense 
expectation, excitement, hope, and passionate interest. The scholarly 
detachment that the process of accurate translation requires militates against 
this mood. Elaborating the analogy of the love letter to Scripture, 
Kierkegaard concludes that a person must be alone with Scripture, free of 
all distractions and extraneous concerns, and pore over its pages with 
passionate interest, in order for the biblical texts to serve as a revelation of 
God’s Word for that individual. 

The analogy of the letter from the beloved highlights another subjective 
disposition required for grasping the Bible as the revelation of God’s Word. 
The letter’s tone is imperative, asking the lover to comply with a request 
without any hesitation. This construing of the text as an imperative is 
potentially disturbing, for the task required might be dangerous or 
inconvenient. In this context of receiving an urgent request from the 
beloved, it would be a shirking of responsibility to linger over the problem 
of translation. The putative desire for accuracy and the consequent 
comparison of dictionaries and grammar books would be nothing other than 
a strategy of evasion. To illustrate this, Kierkegaard offers the example of a 
king who promulgates a decree which is then received by his subjects with 
a multiplicity of rival interpretations. The citizenry decide to postpone 
obedient action until all the hermeneutic issues have been resolved and all 
linguistic ambiguities have been clarified (Kierkegaard 1990, 33-34). 
Applying that analogy of the contested royal decree to contemporary 
culture, Kierkegaard proposes that modern biblical scholarship has 


perfected the art of interpretative evasions. Biblical scholars enthusiastically 
raise troubling questions about the authenticity of the supposedly original 
manuscripts, the actual identity of the authors, and even the meaning of 
particular words. The academy revels in the profligate multiplication of 
interpretations and hermeneutic strategies. Kierkegaard parodies 
modernity’s evasion of a serious reading by exhorting: ‘Take Holy 
Scripture, lock your door—but then take ten dictionaries, twenty-five 
commentaries, then you can read it, just as calmly and coolly as you read 
newspaper advertising’ (Kierkegaard 1990, 32). Consequently, the implicit 
message is that the most judicious policy is to postpone responding to the 
text until all the vexing interpretative questions have been settled. Because 
no criteria are available to settle the interpretative disputes, the mood of 
urgent obedience dissipates and the words on the page fail to become the 
revelatory Word of God. Similarly, in his journals Kierkegaard warned, 
‘Christian scholarship is the human race’s enormous invention in order to 
protect itself against the NT, in order to ensure that a person can continue to 
be a Christian without the NT getting altogether too close to him’ 
(Kierkegaard 2007-2015, vii, 245). 

Another passional prerequisite for appropriating biblical revelation is 
that the reader must constantly remind herself, ‘It is I to whom it [Scripture] 
is speaking; it is I about whom it 1s speaking’ (Kierkegaard 1990, 35). Far 
from regarding the Bible as an encyclopedia of objective information 
addressed to no one in particular, the Bible should be read as an exposé that 
confronts the individual reader in all the specificity of her life 
circumstances, personal history, and psychological make-up. To accentuate 
this theme, Kierkegaard retells the Old Testament story of King David and 
the prophet Nathan (Kierkegaard 1990, 37-39). King David, who lusted 
after the wife of his loyal henchman Uriah the Hittite, and orchestrated 
Uriah’s death. Nathan, wanting to confront David with the vileness of his 
crime, tells him a story about a wealthy landowner who grabs and 
slaughters the single lamb owned by a poor man. As Nathan expected, 
David is incensed over the callousness of the greedy oppressor and 
demands to be informed of the moral wretch’s identity in order to punish 
him. The prophet simply responds, ‘Thou art the man.’ David’s inability to 
hear the tale as a condemnation of himself is analogous to a reading of a 
biblical text that omits the proper personal self-reflexivity. Kierkegaard 
concludes that a reader should engage all biblical stories as revelations of 


the reader's own sinfulness and identify with the villains in the narratives. 
The onus cannot be avoided by conveniently shifting the blame to a third 
party with whom the reader feels no real commonality. If that evasion is 
attempted, the text cannot be heard as God's Word of accusation directed at 
the individual, or as God's invitation to personal transformation. The reader 
must be prepared to constantly recall the reflection of herself that she 
beheld in the biblical mirror so that it can become an enduring aspect of the 
reader's self-understanding as one who is being judged by God 
(Kierkegaard 1990, 50). 

Besides providing the appropriate forms of self-concern that are 
preconditions for any even rudimentary understanding of revelation, 
subjectivity enters Kierkegaard's discussion of revelation in other ways. 
Having the necessary concern for the quality of one's own life is not enough 
for a fully developed understanding of God's self-manifestation. The clarity 
of the revelation grows proportionately with the individual's sincere 
obedience. The true import of this revelation becomes progressively more 
transparent as the individual strives to enact its message by following Christ 
the Prototype and loving her neighbours as herself. The dangers, failures, 
and aspirations of that struggle generate new hopes and fears as the 
individual encounters the opprobrium of the world and learns to rely more 
and more upon God's gracious support (Kierkegaard 1993, 289—305). 

Moreover, the content of the Christian revelation makes possible an 
entirely new range of passions that are different from the subjectivity that 
the individual had already cultivated (Kierkegaard 1993, 217—229). 
Uniquely Christian passions are dependent upon a nexus of authoritative 
concepts. These concepts, accepted as being based on an objectively given 
revelation, must be learned in order for the specifically Christian passions 
to be possible. In a parallel manner, individuals could not develop filial 
devotion unless they had learned the use of the concept 'parents'. In 
Climacus' terminology, the Christian ‘what’ incubates a new ‘how’. For 
example, the revelation that one is fundamentally sinful is not merely a 
reiteration of the guilt-consciousness of generic religiosity. It suggests a 
more profound despair over the total inability of the individual to initiate, 
sustain, or contribute anything to her own spiritual felicity. From this 
perspective, even the effort to cultivate the subjectivity of ‘religiousness A’ 
is seen to be an example of a sinful failure to rely upon God, a recognition 
that should generate a deeper self-dissatisfaction. Similarly, an individual 


could not develop an exultant thankfulness for forgiveness unless he had 
appropriated the concepts ‘original sin’, ‘incarnation’, and ‘atonement’. For 
Kierkegaard, Christianity’s authoritative body of teachings, rooted in divine 
revelation, gives rise to a new pathos. 


THE OBJECTIVE POLE OF REVELATION 


The fact that the appropriate forms of subjectivity are necessary conditions 
for talk of a revelation to be meaningful does not mean that they are 
sufficient conditions. Kierkegaard was certainly no solipsist or anti-realist. 
He emphasized the objectivity of revelation when he was pursuing a second 
edifying purpose: the need to rely upon God for all things. Kierkegaard 
begins For Self-Examination with a prayer: ‘You, however, O God, you 
give us your Word as a gift—that you do, Infinitely Sublime One, and we 
humans have nothing to give in return’ (Kierkegaard 1990, 13—14). When 
stressing the need to rely upon the prior gracious action of God, 
Kierkegaard insisted that such reliance must include the epistemic domain. 
God cannot be known unless God freely reveals God’s self. In order to 
count as a revelation, a communication must be received as an authoritative 
word from a divine source external to the individual. To imagine that the 
cultivation of subjectivity is sufficient for knowing God would be a 
woefully misguided form of self-glorification and a pernicious variety of 
salvation by works. The gratuity of God’s self-revelation requires an 
objective divine act that exists independently of the individual's 
inwardness. 

For Kierkegaard the objective dimension of revelation is associated with 
certain recurrent patterns in the biblical texts. The most pivotal of these 
patterns is the biblical narration of God’s self-giving love enacted in the 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and the command that the 
individual should ‘reduplicate’ that love in her own life. The central 
Christian conviction is that the infinite God has entered history as a finite 
human being, which Kierkegaard and his pseudonyms routinely refer to as 
the ‘paradox’. Kierkegaard frequently describes the person of Jesus as being 
divine, exhibiting the divine attributes of lordship over creation 
(Kierkegaard 1993, 224) and omniscience (Kierkegaard 1997a, 75-76). 


Consequently, the story of Jesus should be read as the story of the God who 
came to earth, leaving behind all the trappings of divine glory in order to 
have fellowship with humanity. When Kierkegaard retells the story of Jesus, 
which he does frequently, he always accentuates the pattern of kenosis, the 
divine Son's embrace of the state of humiliation as described in Philippians 
2. Christ is the sublimity of God's self-emptying love enacted in history. 
With gratitude Kierkegaard rejoices that Christ ‘relinquished the glory he 
had before the foundation of the world’ (Kierkegaard 1993, 250). In 
Practice in Christianity Anti-Climacus suggests that the purpose of the 
incarnation was not merely to atone for sin but to invite every individual 
into an intimate relationship with God by ‘sharing the very same condition’ 
of human suffering (Kierkegaard 1991, 13), and clarifies that the ‘promised 
rest’ that God offers is simply intimacy with Christ (Kierkegaard 1991, 15). 
Consequently, the ultimate locus of objective revelation is the person of 
Jesus Christ, whose paradoxical identity ‘fastens the thread’ of contested 
interpretations of Scripture (Kierkegaard 1980, 93). The solidarity of God 
with humanity, the forgiveness of sins, and the promise of ultimate 
fulfilment are all things that humanity could not have imagined apart from 
revelation. 

Because of this incarnational concentration, the Christian faith does 
presuppose the historicity of certain events. Anti-Climacus insists that the 
unity of God and an individual human being occurred ‘in an historical 
situation’ (Kierkegaard 1980, 123). Throughout his authorship Kierkegaard 
assumes that Jesus lived a human life, taught crowds, summoned disciples, 
performed miracles, was persecuted, died on the cross, and was resurrected. 

For Kierkegaard the fact that these events are a revelation of God is not 
immediately apparent, and was not even apparent to the eyewitnesses. No 
historical occurrence could prove that Jesus was God, and therefore no 
amount of historical research could demonstrate the truth of Christianity’s 
central conviction. As Climacus observes, all historical investigation can 
only produce an approximation of certainty (Kierkegaard 1991, 63—125). 
Even more pointedly, the paradoxical presence of divinity in a human being 
is not the sort of phenomenon that could be empirically verified. Historical 
research and even direct observation by his contemporaries could only 
prove that Christ was a great man, a profound teacher, or the wielder of 
extraordinary power. The divinity remains hidden in the humanity; God 
remains ‘incognito’ (Kierkegaard 1991, 131). Consequently, Kierkegaard 


concludes that Christian revelation provides knowledge only indirectly 
(Kierkegaard 1991, 136). 

The hiddenness of God in Christ has another source in the actual shape 
of Christ's life. That life manifests a love so radical that it is willing to 
sacrifice itself for every human neighbour. For Kierkegaard, even after 
Jesus' earthly life the ascended and victorious Christ remains the lowly one. 
Christ's divine glory is nothing other than the potency and sublimity of his 
self-giving and suffering love. The claim that this self-emptying is the 
revelation of God's fundamental nature and is the paradigm for human life 
provokes an intensely negative and even violent reaction, for it contradicts 
ordinary human desires for self-protection and self-aggrandizement. 
Christ's suffering was inevitable precisely because his entire life was 
nothing but an act of love (Kierkegaard 1997b, 58—66). Humanity, animated 
by inveterate self-centredness, recoils in horror at the vision of radical self- 
giving, and strives to remove it from its sight. It is Christ's paradoxical 
coincidence of exaltation and humiliation that is so potentially offensive to 
humanity. Christ's abasement contradicts the natural expectation that 
exaltation would consist of the exercise of sovereign control and 
undisturbed serenity. These themes require the object givenness of 
Scripture, for they are so counter-intuitive and daunting that they could not 
have arisen in any human heart. 

A large part of the offensiveness of the Gospel narratives is that the 
persecution of Jesus reveals the depth of sinfulness in every individual that 
the reader could not have discovered for herself. The Crucifixion is not a 
historical event to be considered with curiosity or detached admiration, nor 
is it a theological puzzle to be solved by generating more cognitively 
satisfying theories of the atonement. Rather, Kierkegaard insists that in 
order for the cross to function in a revelatory manner it must be viewed as a 
mirror that exposes the depths of the reader's own depravity (Kierkegaard 
1997b, 55-89). Kierkegaard rhetorically situates the reader in the same 
position as Jesus' contemporaries, shocked and appalled that the way of 
Christ is the frighteningly narrow path of voluntary suffering, threading 
through a hostile world. Often he exhorts the individual to imagine herself 
as a member of the crowd that demanded Jesus’ execution, and therefore as 
being complicit in his death (Kierkegaard 1990, 64). When the point is 
added that the followers of Jesus are required to risk social ostracism, 
persecution, and misunderstanding, just as Christ had experienced, this 


terrifying prospect can crush the individual under the weight of further 
remorse and guilt (Kierkegaard 1997b, 24). 

Given this Christocentric focus, the Gospels take centre stage in 
Kierkegaard's appropriation of revelation. The contemporaneity of Jesus is 
mediated to present-day believers textually, through the biblical narratives 
about Jesus. Because they refer to the primary revelation of God in Christ, 
these texts are derivatively revelatory. Kierkegaard proposes that the 
Gospels are ‘the highway signs’ that point to Christ, who is the actual way 
(Martens 2013, 161). The New Testament testifies to Christ without being 
identical with him. In this sense God’s revelation is doubly historical, for it 
is rooted not only in the historical life of Jesus the God-man, but also in the 
witness of certain historical texts to that life. 

The priority of the narratives about Jesus is evident in Kierkegaard’s 
handling of the rest of the Bible. Even Paul’s authority is based on his claim 
to have received a revelation from the risen Christ (Kierkegaard 1998, 177). 
At times Kierkegaard complains that the Church has devoted excessive 
attention to Paul at the expense of the Gospels. Kierkegaard also read the 
Old Testament in light of the New Testament. Sometimes he treated the 
stories of Old Testament characters as parables of the Christian virtues and 
vices that were made clearer in the Gospels. At other times he juxtaposed 
the two parts of the canon, critiquing the Old Testament as a glorification of 
earthly prosperity. Kierkegaard complained, ‘That is what is difficult about 
having both the O. and the N. Testaments, because the O. has entirely 
different categories’ (Kierkegaard 2007-2015, 11, 174). Given its focus on 
temporal blessings, Kierkegaard even doubted the revelatory status of 
portions of the Old Testament. 

For Kierkegaard, seeing the Bible as the Word of God is analogous to 
seeing Jesus as the presence of God. Just as the life of Christ was an 
instance of indirect communication, so also the Bible communicates only 
indirectly, in order to stimulate the necessary risk and passion in the reader. 
In the same way that Jesus was an offence to his contemporaries, so also the 
Gospel narratives that recount his life remain potentially offensive to 
modern readers. No amount of historical data can establish the truth or 
authority of the biblical texts; their identity as the Word is hidden in a 
textual incognito. Consequently, Kierkegaard was not interested in a one-to- 
one correspondence of the biblical narratives to specific events, or in 
reconstructing their original contexts. Far from being concerned about the 


historicity of Abraham or his context, he was willing to play with the story 
in various ways in order to pursue various edifying purposes (Pons 2004, 
69). For Kierkegaard the ostensible discrepancies between passages were of 
little importance, for they do not affect the basic shape of the Christological 
narrative. Kierkegaard wrote, ‘They say: If there is to be Holy Scripture, 
then there must also be internal agreement, even with respect to the least 
trifle. Nonsense!’ (Kierkegaard 2007-2015, viii, 146). He remarked, ‘The 
matter is quite simple. The NT is extremely easy to understand’ 
(Kierkegaard 2007-2015, vii, 245). Commandments like ‘turn the other 
cheek’ are just as easy to understand as is ‘The weather is fine today’ 
(Kierkegaard 1990, 34-35). The main points of the narratives, parables, and 
sayings are clear. Kierkegaard advises any reader perplexed by an obscure 
passage to comply with the passages that are easy to understand 
(Kierkegaard 1990, 29). Therefore, the exegetical disputes and the debates 
about textual authenticity that were characteristic of nascent ‘higher 
criticism’ were seen by Kierkegaard to be spiritually dangerous distractions 
and evasions. Historical interpretation ‘cannot fasten anything down’, for 
‘only imitation can tie the knot at the end’ (Kierkegaard 1990, 196). Such 
exegetical procedures, he complained, tended to atomize the Bible and 
militate against a unified reading of the biblical texts. The validity of an 
interpretation of a passage does not reside in its historical plausibility, but 
rather in its performative power to trigger a transformation of the reader. 


KIERKEGAARD’S LEGACY 


In the twentieth-century appropriation of Kierkegaard, the different strands 
of his treatment of revelation began to pull apart and were used to support 
the agendas of very different theologies. On the one hand, the theme of the 
critical role of subjectivity influenced Christian existentialists like Rudolf 
Bultmann in significant ways, particularly in regard to the eschatological 
language of the New Testament. This discourse that seemed to refer to 
future events in history was reconceptualized as God’s gracious call to 
individuals to adopt an attitude of openness to the future and reliance upon 
God. Kierkegaardian themes were obvious in Bultmann’s project of 
demythologization, which was propelled by a desire to move Christians 


from reliance upon illusory securities to a radical trust in a God who cannot 
be objectified. Echoes of Kierkegaard's passionate subjectivity were evident 
in Bultmann's insistence that the biblical books must be interpreted in the 
light of the problematic features of human existence and the quest for 
authenticity (Bultmann 1960). Moreover, Bultmann's identification of the 
revelatory event with the proclamation of the kerygmatic Word of liberation 
from the alienating dimensions of the past and present was indebted to 
Kierkegaard's critique of a historical point of departure for faith. Like 
Kierkegaard, Bultmann emphasized the distinction between the words on 
the page and their potential to catalyse a new form of subjectivity in the 
reader. 

On the other hand, the objective pole of revelation in Kierkegaard's 
works had its own champions. Kierkegaard's disjunction of revelation and 
cultural norms of plausibility had an acknowledged impact upon the early 
work of Karl Barth and the 'theologians of crisis', particularly in their 
emphasis on the ‘qualitative difference’ between God and humanity (Barth 
1933). Barth, following Kierkegaard's lead, saw revelation as a disruptive 
event initiated by a God who remained absolutely *other' and who refused 
to be assimilated to the sensibilities of bourgeois culture. Kierkegaard's 
reliance upon the broad narrative patterns of the Gospels, particularly the 
story of the paradoxical incarnation, was echoed in the later Barth's 
narrative hermeneutics, even if there was little direct. influence. Like 
Kierkegaard, Barth rejected historical positivism, and treated the New 
Testament stories as history-like realistic narratives. Also like Kierkegaard, 
Barth regarded the life of Jesus as recounted in the biblical texts as the 
fulcrum of the revelatory narrative. 

This non-historicist hermeneutic trajectory, focusing on the narrative 
shape of the Gospels that render the identity of Jesus, would be continued 
by such post-liberals as Hans Frei (Frei 1975). Philosophical theologians 
like Paul Holmer sometimes wedded this approach to Kierkegaard to the 
work of Ludwig Wittgenstein, concluding that revelation occurs as the 
individual internalizes Christianity as a form of life with an objective 
structure derived primarily from the biblical stories about Jesus (Holmer 
1978). Some, like Timothy Polk, added the note that when Kierkegaard was 
articulating this narrative pattern, he implicitly assumed the validity of the 
‘depth grammar’ of an ecclesial tradition stretching from Luther back to 
Augustine (Polk 1997). Although Kierkegaard rejected the authority of the 


Church as the definitive expositor of the Bible, he did rely upon the shape 
of its liturgy and hymnody. By all these writers the theme of the objectivity 
of revelation was used to stabilize the meaning of Scripture and to resist its 
dissolution into the indefinite play of interpretations. 

Kierkegaard's understanding of revelation had yet another, somewhat 
unexpected impact. His sensitivity to the variety of ways that the Bible 
could be construed, depending on the subjectivity brought to bear upon it, 
later fed into ‘postmodern’ approaches to revelation and its interpretation. 
By highlighting the ‘how’ of reading the biblical text, which foregrounded 
the concerns and issues of the reader, Kierkegaard contributed to a 'reader- 
response' strategy of interpretation. Even more dramatically, his contention 
that the Bible communicates through indirection supported the claim that 
revelation is radically underdetermined and therefore is polyvalent. This 
helped generate a plethora of post-structuralist approaches to Scripture that 
resist interpretative closure and hermeneutic control of the text in order to 
foster a receptivity to the disclosure of the sacred. In some of these 
theologies, revelation is construed as the apophatic recognition of an alterity 
so absolute that it inevitably eludes all articulations (Taylor 1987). 

Kierkegaard's various treatments of revelation are sufficiently elusive 
and multidimensional to support all of these trajectories that claim him as a 
progenitor. Each one extrapolates from some dimension of his authorship, 
whether it is the appeal to subjective pathos as a condition for grasping 
revelation, or the insistence of the objective givenness of revelation, or the 
emphasis of the role of the individual in responding to revelation's 
indirection. Perhaps this plurality of appropriations of Kierkegaard points to 
the delicate complexity of his writings. Themes that he held in dialectical 
tension have been pulled apart by many of his interpreters. Perhaps 
Kierkegaard's understanding of revelation is not to be found in any single 
one of these strands, but in their intricate interplay. 
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CHAPTER 18 


REVELATION IN 
PHENOMENOLOGY 


BALÁZS M. MEZEI 


INTRODUCTION 


THE notion of divine revelation plays an important role in the history of 
phenomenology. However, the expressions used in the title need to be 
clarified. Thus, I discuss the notions of phenomenology and revelation in 
the second and third sections. In the fourth section, I offer an outline of the 
history of the notion of revelation as understood by influential figures in 
phenomenology. Finally, in the last section I outline a synoptic view of the 
problem of revelation in phenomenology. 

As a preliminary reflection, let me demarcate the importance of this 
chapter in the present handbook. Various approaches to the notions of 
divine revelation have been described by our authors and some of the 
subject matters will also emerge in this chapter. However, there needs to be 
an approach which goes beyond the historical and theological horizons and 
attempts to understand the significance of revelation in itself. Historical 
approaches presuppose a fundamental notion of revelation developed in 
theological contexts. Theology also presupposes the same fundamental 
notion of revelation. What is offered in the phenomenological approach is 
the basic idea of revelation which exists in reality and can even be proved 
as such (see the ontological argument for revelation; Mezei 2017, 30—32). 


In phenomenology, we apprehend the notion of revelation in two ways. 
Negatively, we can bracket our received notions of revelation in their 
historical, linguistic, and theological contexts, so that the core element of 
these notions become accessible for our understanding. This procedure is 
known as the phenomenological epoché and the reductions. Once we 
identify the basic notion as a result of the epoché, we reduce it to the realm 
of a typology of models (Dulles 1992). When this typology is clarified, we 
can perform a second reduction to the fundamental type shown to be an 
intrinsic possibility of consciousness (Mezei 2017, 109—150). Finally, we 
recognize that revelation infinitely transcends our understanding so that the 
latter proves to be the moment of revelation itself. Positively, we begin with 
a systematic overview of possible variations of the notion of revelation, 
exemplified to various degrees in historical forms of philosophy, theology, 
or religion. We can speak here of the life-world of revelation arising from 
diverse experiences of peoples, cultures, languages, and religions. Through 
the method of imaginative variations, we gain the notion of revelation in 
itself and in its relations to parallel notions so that we can explain the core 
notion of revelation together with its ideal and real ramifications (Husserl 
1970, 173). 

In either case, we arrive at the core notion of revelation. Our arrival is 
always too late: we recognize that divine revelation has infinitely preceded 
human recognition. Revelation appears both absolute and concrete. It is 
‘radical’ inasmuch as it is the root of all other notions of revelation. It is 
‘divine’ inasmuch as we see that the source of revelation is absolutely and 
freely beyond our understanding. The phenomenological approach, 
therefore, is able to show the reality of the radical notion of revelation, 
while it must always remain open to its concrete fulfilment. 


THE NOTION OF PHENOMENOLOGY 


Phenomenology as an expression became popular by the end of the 
eighteenth century in European philosophy. While Kant frequently used the 
word ‘phenomenon’, he rarely applied the term ‘phenomenology’ 
(Schumann 2004, 1—33). It was Karl Leonhard Reinhold who put the 
expression on the title of a work for the first time (Reinhold 1802). The 


expression in the title of Hegel's Phenomenology of the Spirit of 1807 was 
already considered self-explanatory. ‘Phenomenology’ had the meaning of a 
systematic description of the forms and contents of the mind. After Hegel, 
‘phenomenology’ came to refer to fundamental clarifications, such as the 
explanation of basic notions in medicine or geography. When Franz 
Brentano began to use the term in various lectures and writings during the 
1880s (Brentano 1995b, 137), he understood it in terms of a general 
description of psychological phenomena the analysis of which serve as the 
fundamental discipline of the sciences. Nevertheless, *phenomenology' first 
became the name of an independent philosophical discipline only in the 
work of Brentano's student Edmund Husserl. In his Logical Investigations 
of 1900—1901, Husserl outlined the notion of phenomenology as a potential 
overall description of mental phenomena. This work pointed to the renewal 
of philosophy and defined a number of terms for the coming generations of 
philosophers. 

One of these terms was ‘intentionality’. Leaning on medieval 
scholasticism, Brentano used this term to express the central mental 
phenomenon. ‘Intentional inexistence’ is the form, according to Brentano, 
in which ‘immediate, infallible self-evidence’ becomes possible (Brentano 
1995a, 68-70). Immediate self-evidence is the source of various versions of 
evidence. As opposed to Brentano, Husserl developed the notion of 
intentionality not as psychological self-evidence, but as the fundamental 
form of reality. Intentionality became for him the basic kind of relation 
between entities, the relation of mental containment. Reality is such that it 
is mentally containable, and the relationship between that which contains 
and that which is contained expresses the basic structure of reality. 
‘Intentionality’ is often translated as ‘aboutness’ in the sense that we 
understand reality in terms of this fundamental relationship. In Husserl’s 
work, intentionality became the most important phenomenon of 
consciousness centred on the transcendental ego, that is, the absolute focus 
of all reality. 

Based on the work of Husserl and subsequent generations of 
phenomenologists, we distinguish between classical and post-classical 
phenomenology. Classical phenomenology is the period of those 
philosophers who, in the wake of Brentano’s contribution, developed their 
thought in the context of the problem of what a phenomenon is. Besides 
Brentano, Husserl, Max Scheler, Martin Heidegger, Jean-Paul Sartre, 


Maurice Merleau-Ponty, and Emmanuel Lévinas belong to the classical 
period. Some other authors, such as Rudolf Otto, Adolf Reinach, Dietrich 
von Hildebrand, and Gerda Walther, also contributed to the development of 
classical phenomenology (Mezei 2013, ch. 13). Wilhelm Szilasi, Jan 
Patočka, Paul Ricceur, Karol Wojtyła (St John Paul II), Michel Henry, Josef 
Seifert, William Desmond, and Jean-Luc Marion are outstanding thinkers of 
post-classical phenomenology. They have influenced our current 
understandings of philosophy in significant ways. 

‘Religion’ becomes a central topic in phenomenology because, like 
phenomenology itself, religion aspires to offer a comprehensive view of 
reality with an emphasis on transcendence (Hart 1997). If we understand 
religion in a conventional way, as, for example, Gerardus van der Leeuw 
used it (Leeuw 1963), then religion greatly overlaps with the realm of 
phenomenology. If we understand religion in a theoretical fashion as a form 
of theology, then the field of religion moves even closer to phenomenology. 
This proximity is one reason why phenomenology offered interpretations of 
religion from early on (see Ales Bello 2009). Similarly, phenomenology has 
had an interest in the central element in religion, that is, divine revelation, 
because revelation is the term we apply to denote the ultimate source of our 
knowledge of the absolute in its unity and plurality (Scheler 1961, 108-9; 
Otto 1958). 

In the post-classical period the consequences of a ‘theological turn’ have 
become clear. *The theological turn of French phenomenology', used in a 
critical sense by Dominique Janicaud (Janicaud et al. 2000), can be 
understood as displaying the element in phenomenology visible from the 
beginnings of the movement. While Husserl did not consider the theological 
problem in a detailed fashion in his published writings, many of his students 
(Adolf Reinach, Martin Heidegger, or Edith Stein) contributed to the 
elaboration of the theological problem. In the works of Lévinas, Ricceur, 
Henry, and Marion, phenomenology has grown into a kind of theology, 
which opens the way to the further elaboration of the concept of divine 
revelation. 


THE NOTION OF REVELATION 


‘Revelation’ is derived from the Latin revelatio, which was the late Latin 
translation of the Greek apocalypsis. The Greek word itself was a 
translation of the Hebrew v?3, ‘appearing’. In some grammatical forms, the 
Hebrew verb refers to something showing itself, that 1s, revealing. The 
Septuagint translated it with the verb àzoxaAUzro, hence our expression of 
apocalypsis, that is, the disclosure of the divine. It was a long time before 
revelatio attained its meaning in the doctrines of Christianity; and another 
long time before revelation, now in a well-formed sense, became the subject 
of philosophical consideration concerning the distinction between nature 
and transcendence, reason and revelation. Only in Deism in the eighteenth 
century and in German Idealism of the nineteenth century did the 
philosophical meaning of revelation as ‘self-revelation’ appeared in the 
works especially of Schelling and Hegel (Mezei 2017, 109-151). In the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, theologies of revelation became 
abundant, and many of them have exerted an overall influence on 
contemporary thinking (Latourelle 1967; Ward 1995; Koslowski 2001; 
Abraham 2006). 

‘Revelation’ as a noun is often used today to refer to the dogmatic 
content of Christianity based on ‘faith’ and is often contrasted with ‘reason’ 
(Mezei, Murphy, and Oakes 2015). Reason signifies the natural way leading 
to the preliminary understanding of theological truths properly so-called. 
Revelation in this sense is the description of the formulas summarizing the 
fundamental theological dogmas. ‘Revelation’, nevertheless, is also used to 
refer to the source of all non-natural knowledge, that is, the act of revealing 
or disclosing. This source is not a set of propositions but, rather, divine 
action together with its intrinsic and extrinsic forms (Mezei 2013; Mezei 
2017). 

In phenomenology, we use the term ‘revelation’ to point to the ultimate 
source of knowledge and reality as appearing for, and disappearing from, 
consciousness. This ultimate source, nevertheless, entails that there is a 
historical expression of it, an incarnation leading to concrete forms closely 
connected to, and expressing, revelation. Thus, phenomenology raises not 
only the general problem of the idea of revelation as the ultimate source of 
knowledge and reality, but also the historical expressions of revelation in 
various forms, such as a community, a body of doctrines, or even an office 
of persons capable of offering the best explanation of the general and the 


historical senses of revelation, such as the Magisterium in the Roman 
Catholic church or similar authoritative bodies in other religious forms. 

This understanding corresponds to the natural meaning of the term the 
self-disclosure of the divine in the form of creation, redemption, and 
consummation. While the exact theological sense of these forms cannot be 
accessed merely by philosophical tools, phenomenology may conceive of 
the notion of revelation in such a way that its various dimensions can be 
fleshed out. Such an understanding of revelation points to the revelational 
character of the divine itself, that is, to the fact that the divine is absolute 
revelation ad intra as well as ad extra. These expressions are often used to 
refer to the essence and the economy of the divine in theological language. 
However, these dimensions of revelation can be conceived only on the basis 
of their ultimate unity, which is merely disproportionately conceivable for 
the human mind. 

It belongs to this notion of revelation that it is different from any natural 
process where the sequence is the result of a necessary evolution. 
Revelation is such that it is revealed freely by the agent of revelation to the 
free receiver of revelation. Revelation is, as it were, necessarily free. While 
revelation is absolute and absolutely free, its concrete historical trajectory is 
limited so that there is a beginning and an end of this process. However, the 
historical expression of revelation is freely entailed in the notion of 
revelation. The phenomenology of revelation helps us see the structures of 
the notion of revelation in accordance with their perennial pattern; and 
some of these structures are the structures of history with its characteristic 
features, such as finitude (Mezei 2017, 1—66). 


IMPORTANT PHENOMENOLOGISTS ON 
REVELATION 


From the beginning phenomenology was open to an understanding of 
revelation because of its emphasis on intuitive or direct knowledge as 
opposed to discursive knowledge. Historians of philosophy realized quite 
early that there was a connection between phenomenological epistemology 
based on the notion of intentionality and Augustine's understanding of the 
direct knowledge of God (Hessen 1923; Przywara 1923; Geyser 1923). 


Phenomenology was thus predisposed to raise the question of divine 
revelation as the disclosure of the divine. 


Brentano's Intuitive Rationalism 


What is surprising in the work of Franz Brentano is not the sometimes 
excessive rationalism in many aspects of his philosophy but rather his great 
interest in questions of religion and theology. As to Brentano's 
philosophical theology (Tiefensee 1998; Krantz Gabriel 2004), the 
following is important. First, Brentano's thought was determined in his 
career by his interest in questions concerning our knowledge of God. 
Secondly, he developed a particular understanding of God as the directly 
necessary intelligence coordinating the course of the universe including the 
lives and thoughts of human beings. Thirdly, he attempted to develop his 
interpretation of divine revelation in the framework of his peculiar natural 
theology. 

Brentano, however, restricted himself to the doctrinal model of 
revelation widespread in the Catholic Church during the nineteenth century. 
He was compelled to stick to this limited notion because the broader 
concept, such as revelation as the development of the divine or as the self- 
realization of the Spirit, were proposed by philosophers Brentano 
considered representatives of the decline of philosophy, namely Schelling 
and Hegel (Mezei and Smith 1998). A rational notion of revelation, 
nevertheless, became one of the central targets of Brentano's recurring 
criticism of religion in general and of Christianity in particular. 

Brentano understood ‘divine revelation’ in terms of a proposition 
comparable to the propositions of the natural sciences to be judged on the 
basis of the epistemology of the ‘sciences’. A proposition is true if and only 
if there is sufficient evidence to prove it. Evidence is based on natural 
evidence in the framework of the evidence given in intellectual insight. The 
propositions of revelation may be purely theological in nature, such as that 
God is Trinity. In such cases, one would talk of revelation, but for Brentano 
it is the human mind that discovers the truth of the fundamental theological 
propositions and thus they do not exemplify, properly speaking, 
‘supernatural revelation’. Other propositions of revelation, such as those of 


historical facts, possess only a certain level of probability. The revelation 
identified by Christianity cannot be verified and cannot be maintained on 
the basis of scientific epistemology (Brentano 1954, 39—68; Tiefensee 1998, 
376-77). 

Brentano was a staunch defender of the necessary existence of God as 
the ultimate cause of everything in the world and in our mind, including our 
errors, mistakes, or illusions. God is perfect intellect and perfect love; God 
is omnipotent and perfectly happy; our world is the act of this God as the 
best possible world in which everything is directly determined (Brentano 
1954, 133—136). This direct knowledge of God, nevertheless, is a higher 
piece of natural knowledge. This shows a contradiction in Brentano’s 
thought, because if God determines everything, and if our direct knowledge 
of God is part and parcel of this determinism, then our knowledge of God 
comes directly from God and must count as supernatural revelation. 
However, Brentano appears to understand ‘supernatural revelation’ merely 
in terms of the propositional doctrines of Christianity, especially those 
concerning historical facts. But for Brentano these facts can only have a 
certain level of probability (Brentano 1987, 15, 77). 

However, the human mind is capable of acquiring infallibly evident 
knowledge in a way which is not a priori or a posteriori; it is not the result 
of any kind of inference. Ultimate evidence is given in the inner perception 
of a ‘psychic phenomenon’, which Brentano calls ‘intentional inexistence’ 
(Brentano 1995a, 89-91). There is no inference here; only a direct 
perceiving of a state of affairs takes place. Similarly, the fact of the 
necessary being of God as omnipotent, omniscient, and the cause of 
everything is directly perceived in such a fundamental way as to distinguish 
it from an inference or the discovery of an instance of a priori knowledge 
(Brentano 1954, 108, 133; Brentano 1987, 51-59). God is evidently 
perceived as existing without the need of a mediating process of inference, 
reference, or, for that matter, revelation. 

While Brentano considers God perfect, he also considers God changing. 
There is a divine alteration which can be properly conceived as an absolute 
process of self-perfection (Brentano 1954, 112-114; Brentano 1987, 259— 
302). This view recalls the origins of process theology in Schelling’s 
thought and points to subsequent theories from the twentieth century. Yet 
Brentano does not elaborate a theory of divine self-enrichment. He only 
points out some of its forms: order, design, and teleology in nature, history, 


and human thought. As ultimate evidence he proposes our understanding of 
God's self-teleology, that 1s, the infinite process of self-perfection which is 
not opposed to his ‘perfection’ and ‘unchanging’ essence (Brentano 1954, 
111). Absolute infinity is an infinity of self-perfection with respect to and 
entailing the finite changes in the created world. This notion parallels the 
notion of infinity of Georg Cantor (Cantor 1980), in which the dimension of 
the finite is infinitely contained in absolute infinity. 

Brentano’s rationalism is of a unique kind. Even in his early period he 
proposes a scientific philosophy based on the principle of ‘intuitive 
induction’ (Mezei and Smith 1998, 34 n. 51; Winter 2012, 119—135). 
However, as Brentano clarified, in intuition there is no ‘induction’: it is 
simply and fully the fact of our awareness of evidence. In our case, the 
evidence is God's necessary being that emerges in our mind as a necessary 
piece of knowledge, the most robust kind of knowledge we possess. This 
understanding is a kind of rational intuitionism, which became influential in 
Husserl’s work and in the development of phenomenology. If divine 
revelation is understood in terms of propositional doctrines of supernatural 
origin, these doctrines are beyond the scope of Brentano's intuitionism. 
However, if we enlarge the notion of revelation so as to include some forms 
of our knowledge of God, then Brentano's intuitionism is a strong version 
of a philosophy of revelation. 


Husserl’s Hidden Notion of Revelation 


In its overall descriptive fashion, Husserl's phenomenology was from its 
beginning close to the subject matter of religion. His Logical Investigations 
were received as a new possibility to understand the main subjects of 
philosophy, including religion and theology. Since Husserl strongly 
criticized such currents as historicism, psychologism, and subjectivism, he 
appeared to argue for the objectivity of the mental and the spiritual, 
concurring thus with important points in Christian philosophical endeavours 
(Leo XIII 1879; Ales Bello 2009, 25—65). Similarly, Husserl's theory of 
evidence, a continuation of Brentano's notion, appeared to underscore our 
direct awareness of God in a more precise way than Brentano's theory. 
‘Philosophy as a Rigorous Science’ (Husserl 2002) revived the promise of a 


new Aristotelianism: philosophy seemed to be able again to take up the role 
of ‘the queen of the sciences’ and show the way to what is beyond natural 
science that is, theology. The severe criticism of many philosophical views 
in this essay strengthened the hope that phenomenology would soon 
become the basis of theological thinking (Husserl 1968, 162, 170; Ingarden 
1975). Roman Ingarden recalls a remark of Husserl from 1929: ‘Every 
philosopher has to be religiously centred’ (Husserl 1968, 162, my 
translation). Obviously, Husserl was planning to develop a 
phenomenological analysis of religion as the fulfilment of a ‘systematic of 
phenomenological philosophy’ (Husserl 1968, 169—170). Nevertheless, 
Husserl never formulated a phenomenology of religion; all he was 
preparing remained in manuscript form (see ‘The Possibility of the Highest 
(Divine) Monad’; Ales Bello 2009, 41-46). 

However, it is misleading to read Husserl’s attempts in terms of a 
confirmation of pre-Kantian theologies and philosophies of religion. The 
transcendence eliminated by the epoché is the transcendence given in the 
natural attitude of local experience. Phenomenological experience is purely 
mental or spiritual, that is, focused on meaning. If divine transcendence is 
understood in terms of the natural attitude, it is to be suspended; even as an 
absolute in the traditional sense it is to be suspended (Husserl 1983, 133-4). 
This never means the abolishing of transcendence in either sense: ‘The 
point is not to secure objectivity but to understand it’ (Husserl 1970, 189). If 
the ‘ordering principle of the absolute’ (Husserl 1983, 116) is suspended, it 
is done in principle to reach an understanding of the absolute. The absolute 
is given evidently, even as the source of all evidence. As an ‘intuitional 
manifestation’ (Husserl 1983, 116) it can be the object of appropriate 
inquiry in terms of evidence. 

For Brentano, our knowledge of God is at the same time God's 
knowledge of us. There is a coincidence between the two moments, while 
the human mind never becomes divine per se. Husserl, nevertheless, is 
more cautious in touching upon such ideas. He always insists on the 
suspension of local reality in order to reach the realm of meaning. He 
avoids endorsing pre-Kantian metaphysics. For instance, he names 
Descartes as the source of phenomenology yet he claims phenomenology 
‘is obliged...to reject nearly all the well-known doctrinal content of the 
Cartesian philosophy’ (Husserl 1960, 1). Husserl nevertheless suggests that 
on the basis of transcendentalism it is possible to reach a new understanding 


of ‘the theological principle’ (Husserl 1983, 117) in terms of ‘intuitive 
manifestations’. In the notion of ‘a marvellous teleology’ (Husserl 1983, 
134) we recognize the ultimate design character of reality. This teleology 
cannot be fully conceived; it is described to some extent in terms of a 
universal design in the co-operation of philosophers aiming at the 
realization of the infinite task of understanding (Husserl 1970, 72, 272—279, 
289). 

For Husserl, the driving force of history is divine design leading to 
infinitely absolute fulfilment (Ales Bello 2009, 51). History shows the same 
design as its everyday manifestations in local experience. The essence of 
manifestation is freedom; human freedom is the ultimate fact of personhood 
shaping history. Since, however, history is designed to express and realize 
freedom, there is a higher level of freedom, that is, divine freedom. This is 
recognized in consciousness as a moment of it and not in a transcendence 
conceived on the level of local experience. The ethical principle is based on 
the same teleology. Ethics is the fulfilment of moral obligation. The 
obligation of the philosopher consists in his or her contribution to the 
realization of universal teleology. 

In Husserl’s thought, revelation is above all given in the teleological 
order of consciousness. This notion parallels the traditional notion of 
natural law, since it is the human mind in which natural law is above all 
realized. However, transcendental consciousness surpasses the traditional 
notions of the mind, because here we deal with a newly discovered terrain 
of absolute meaning. Yet Husserl’s notion of evidence can be seen as 
derivative of earlier notions of divine revelation. Even the word evidentia 
(‘appearing’) refers to the core notion of divine revelation as appearing. 
Phenomenological evidence is the evidence given in pure consciousness 
which cannot be connected to the notion of a supernatural being. 

As ‘nature’ is suspended in phenomenology, ‘super-nature’ also loses its 
original meaning and becomes a reference to the transcendental ego. The 
transcendental ego proves to be entangled with the ultimate design of 
reality, together with historical and ethical teleology (Husserl 1970, 71-73). 

Even in the last phase of Husserl’s development, the overall importance 
of the transcendental realm remains untouched. In his last work (Husserl 
1970), the ‘life-world’ of local experience receives a thoroughgoing 
investigation and a clear connection to the way it can be dealt with from the 
transcendental point of view. This new emphasis in Husserl’s thought 


proved to be fruitful in a number of ways (such as in the works of Alfred 
Schutz, Jan Patočka or Aron Gurwitsch). Even in philosophy of religion we 
see the possibility of exploring and investigating the life-world of religious 
experience and connecting it to a higher-level meditation of their essences 
(see Mezei 2005; Mezei 2017). 


Further Connections 


After the First World War the interest of philosophers in religious 
phenomena intensified. Otto's The Idea of the Holy was received as the 
expression of true religiosity which seemed to advance a new orientation. 
Scheler, who offered a brief description of the value of the *holy' (Scheler 
1973, 108-9), further developed his analysis of religion (Scheler 1961; 
Przywara 1923, 125-6) with an emphasis on divine acts, revelation 
included (Scheler 1973, 396—7). A number of phenomenologists around 
Husserl and Scheler turned to the study of religion and some experienced 
religious conversion as the way to a deeper understanding of reality (von 
Hildebrand 1990, 21, 41, 54). In this complex group (Spiegelberg 1960, 
168—268) we find various approaches to the notion of revelation. There 
were phenomenologists trying to describe religious phenomena, including 
revelation, on the level of typological thinking (Scheler 1961; Leeuw 1963; 
Heiler 1961). Others revived the supernatural understanding of religion and 
revelation (von Hildebrand 1967, 61—67; Stein 2002, 12-30). And some 
philosophers continued the way to an overall notion of religion and 
revelation in novel ways (Walther 1955; Heidegger 1993, 111—138; see also 
Hart 1997; Mezei 2010). I focus here on the merits of the third group, 
because this is the line of development critically received and developed 
throughout the second half of the twentieth century. 

Scheler's account of the holy points to an understanding of revelation 
transcending the framework of the traditional supernatural way (Przywara 
1923, 82). The holy is absolute value and thus it belongs to the fundamental 
facets of persons acknowledging values. While Otto expressly suggests that 
the holy is a Kantian idea, that is, it belongs to the mind, Scheler stresses 
the sui generis ontology of value and its deontic human acknowledgement. 


This position has a mystical edge, which became sharper in the work of 
Gerda Walther. Her religious conversion (Waithe 1995, 191) was 
symptomatic of the experience of the young generation in the post-First 
World War period. Walther’s phenomenological thought entered realms 
mainly untouched before, that is, the experience of the mystic. Her 
Phenomenology of the Mystical (Walther 1955; Mezei 2013, 233—248) was 
hailed (and criticized) by Husserl. The focus of this work is the mystic’s 
peculiar experience of God and thereby the ultimate community between 
human and divine persons. Human persons know themselves as finite 
beings; and they also know God as infinite personhood. The traditional 
notion of supernatural revelation gives way here to the mystical 
communication between human and divine persons, leading to what 
Walther calls ‘the anthropomorphization of God and the theomorphization 
of man’ (Walther 1955, 183). As Walther explains, the notion of community 
presupposes and maintains the difference between human persons and the 
divine person, that is, finitude and infinity. It is owing to the overall power 
of the infinite God that such a community becomes possible. We can 
properly perceive God's communication only if we belong to his 
community. For ‘when it is not granted for us to have a direct experience of 
God, we have to continue to have faith only in the revelation given in the 
tradition’ (Walther 1955, 22, my translation). 


Martin Heidegger 


Heidegger further developed this line of investigation. In his early years, it 
seemed that he would produce the long-awaited phenomenology of religion 
on Husserlian principles. Heidegger first focused on the religious individual 
in his concreteness, challenges, and dangers, and thus contributed to the rise 
of existentialism. Following the influences of the philosophy of life, 
Scheler's thought, and a close reading of the New Testament, Heidegger's 
understanding of phenomenology led to a break with the transcendentalism 
of Husserl. While Heidegger lectured on the philosophy of religion (Jung 
and Zaborowski 2013; Wolfe 2014), his main goal was the development of 
the notion of Dasein in Being and Time (Heidegger 1996). In 
Phenomenology and Theology (Heidegger 1998, 39—63), Heidegger 


demarcated ‘phenomenology’ from ‘theology’, suggesting that 
phenomenology (or philosophy) asks the question of the full meaning of 
being, while theology focuses on an aspect of being. A close reading of the 
text shows, however, that Heidegger’s criticism concerns the kind of 
evidence granted in faith. This evidence is limited by the perspective of its 
particular object, while philosophy is related to the entire realm of being. In 
this context, Heidegger uses German expressions (offenbar, Offenbarkeit) 
semantically related to Offenbarung, ‘revelation’. His main point thus can 
be conceived as a critique of a limited notion of revelation in support of the 
fundamental understanding of revelation. This is the perspective in which 
we need to assess his words: 'there is no such thing as a Christian 
philosophy; that is an absolute “square circle” (Heidegger 1998, 53). In 
order to grasp this approach, I will highlight some of Heidegger's central 
terms in their connection with the notion of revelation. 

Existence, or Dasein, stands at the centre of Heidegger's thought. By 
outlining the evolution of the meaning of Dasein we can have an insight 
into the changes of his philosophy. In Being and Time, Heidegger appears to 
offer a new kind of anthropology focusing on the existential situation of 
human beings (Heidegger 1996). His main interest, nevertheless, is 'the 
question of being', which was not sufficiently raised, according to him, 
during the past history of philosophy. Yet the question of being, focusing on 
the meaning of being, can be asked only through the question of what 
human beings are, that is, the question of Dasein. This kind of 
anthropological interpretation of Being and Time was widespread. Yet 
Heidegger wants to offer more than a new anthropology. His notion of 
Dasein originates in the early writings on the philosophy of religion in 
which the expression 'formal indication' (the special character of a human 
being) had a religious context: it essentially indicates the higher realm in 
which human beings originate. Just as the formal indication was conceived 
along the lines of a phenomenology of religion (Heidegger 1995, 8, 67), 
Heidegger stressed the peculiar being of Dasein with its relationship to 
Sein, being. Dasein is the disclosure of Sein; humanity discloses being. 
Being reveals itself in humans, and this revelation or manifestation can be 
grasped in the most important features of Dasein, such as its finitude, or 
being-to-death. Dasein is ultimately free and this freedom discloses truth 
(Heidegger 1993, 47). 


Heidegger writes, ‘the essence of truth is freedom’ (Heidegger 1993, 
123). Truth (Wahrheit) 1s falsely conceived as the correspondence between 
the subject and the object. Deeper than that, truth is like the original 
meaning of the Greek word aletheia (truth), namely, the act and result of the 
process of disclosure or unconcealment. Truth in its non-distorted form is 
pure revealing of being. But this revealing takes place above all in Dasein; 
thus the truth is disclosed in Dasein. This disclosure opens up the ultimate 
context of being. It is being that is ultimately near: ‘In such nearness, if at 
all, a decision may be made as to whether and how God and the gods 
withhold their presence and the night remains, whether and how the day of 
the holy dawns, whether and how in the upsurgence of the holy an epiphany 
of God and the gods can begin anew’ (Heidegger 1998, 258). Being is 
revealed as the ultimate event, or Ereignis. In this event not only a historical 
occurrence is meant, but also the act of the self-appropriation of being as 
event. Being comes to itself as event: not as an idea or an a priori of event, 
but as a concrete yet absolute coincidence of Dasein and Sein (Inwood 
1999, 13-15, 42-44, 54—57; Polt 2013, 153-162). 

In his later writings, Heidegger attempted to detach the meaning of 
Dasein from the basic structure of a human being saying that Da-Sein 1s the 
possibility of a human being only if event happens and being occurs in an 
ultimate fashion. This idea was also expressed by the change from the 
written form of Sein to the archaic form of Seyn in his various writings. 

Heidegger's middle period leads to the final one, summarized in The 
Black Notebooks, in which he even contrasts Dasein and Da-Sein, Da-Sein 
and Sein, and Sein and Wesen (Heidegger 2014, 69). ‘A truth of a 
philosophy is measured by the originality of the disclosure of the essence of 
truth’ (Heidegger 2014, 239, my translation). The disclosure of truth takes 
place ‘in the last man’ or, as he writes in his later writings, in ‘the last god’. 
"The last god is the truth of being' (Inwood 1999, 82; Polt 2013, 159). After 
the publications of Heidegger's Black Notebooks, we need to take a sober 
look at Heidegger the fallible human person and focus on what is new in his 
thought, that is, his unique kind of connection to the everyday observation 
of life and society with the most abstract kind of philosophical thinking in 
an ultimate fashion (Hermann and Alfieri 2016; Trawny 2018, 111; Polt 
2019). 

The notion of revelation becomes ontic, historic, existential, and human 
in Heidegger's work. Against this understanding a number of thinkers 


raised their voice, beginning with Hans Jonas, who accused Heidegger of 
‘immanentism’ (Jonas 2001, 249). All other charges (‘paganism’, 
‘gnosticism’, ‘hubris’, ‘haunting language’, etc.) are derivative of the main 
point. Jonas views Heidegger’s idea of permanent revelation as gnostic 
(Jonas 2001, 254). We find Jonas’s criticisms return in various assessments 
of Heidegger’s thought in French phenomenology (Benson and Wirzba 
2010, 33-41). 


The French Phenomenologists 


Sartre pointed out in ‘Existentialism Is a Humanism’ (1946) that among the 
‘existentialists’ some are religious, such as Karl Jaspers and Gabriel Marcel, 
and some are atheists, such as Heidegger and himself (Sartre 1989). This 
simplified view did not prove true. Even Maurice Merleau-Ponty suggests 
that genuine philosophy ‘displaces or otherwise defines the sacred’ 
(Merleau-Ponty 1989, 46). After the publication of Sartre’s essay, it took 
only a few years until ‘the theological turn of French phenomenology’ 
happened (Janicaud et al. 2000). Characteristic of this turn was the growing 
number of French thinkers focusing on the phenomenology of religion, 
from Emmanuel Lévinas to Jean-Luc Marion. The development has been 
complex and cannot be summarized in a few sentences. What seems to be 
very important is that the notion of divine disclosure plays a central role in 
most of the authors of French phenomenology (Benson and Wirzba 2010). 
Michel Henry was the first to put the expression ‘revelation’ at the 
centre of French phenomenology. ‘Revelation’ means first not the doctrinal 
notion of Christianity, but rather the original disclosure of reality in the 
form of life. ‘Life’ for Henry is the underlying power of reality, or reality 
itself, in which thinking plays only a secondary role. In his journey from 
Karl Marx as the explorer of ‘reality’ to the Christian philosophy of J Am 
the Truth and Words of Christ (Henry 1983; Henry 2003; Henry 2012), 
Henry remained consistent: his main objective was always the discovery of 
the reality and disclosures of life. In Christianity, especially in the Book of 
Revelation, Henry found the ultimate summary of all his endeavours in an 
archaic yet prophetic form: Son of Man, Christ, is the primordial bearer of 
life in the community of the Trinity. The battle between Satan and God is 


the proleptic description of the process of modernity we have seen in 
European culture: the rise of science led to the denial of life and Christ, as 
well as to the negation of human personhood. We need to rediscover this 
original source of life, namely Christ, and the ‘autorevelation’ given in him, 
so that we may overcome the current crisis of our world. 

Henry appears to continue critically some of the notions of Heidegger. 
Lévinas, on the other hand, opposed Heidegger's philosophy of being and 
pointed out that the very source of reality is given in the infinity beyond 
totality (Lévinas 1961) or in what is fully different from being (Lévinas 
1974). While Henry used a terminology relying on traditional terms, 
Lévinas introduced new expressions: he talks about ‘the Other’ as the centre 
of reality, which is expressed in the Face of the other human being, while 
both the Other and the Face remain fully incomprehensible, that is, different 
from myself. While there is an interplay between immanence and 
transcendence, genuine transcendence is absolutely beyond the reach of the 
same (of ourselves). Yet it still expresses itself in the instances of 
experience of the Other in everyday life. The face of the other person is 
indeed revelation; yet this revelation is the revelation of the unreachable. If 
a totality tries to overcome this difference, the result is totalitarianism, the 
central feature of Western thought and politics. The right attitude to the 
Other is ethics, that is, the loving acknowledgement of otherness in 
ourselves and in other beings (Waldenfels 2002). 

Marion reaches the subject matter of revelation through the discovery of 
the saturated phenomenon which cannot be properly conceived (Marion 
2002; Marion 2016). This kind of inductive thinking, nevertheless, is often 
contrasted with the life-centred monism of Henry and with the philosophy 
of otherness of Lévinas. While otherness remains a central problem in many 
thinkers, Lévinas espouses this notion in an original way, drawing on the 
traditions of Judaism (Putnam 2004). Between the two positions we find the 
philosophy of ‘the between’ of William Desmond, a philosophy based on an 
interpretation of divine disclosure as deriving from a mysterious source yet, 
at the same time, self-expressing in our personal experiences (Desmond 
2012; see also his chapter in this volume). 

As an effect of the work of the previous generations, French 
phenomenology has become centred on religious thought and specifically 
on the problem of revelation. This problem is outlined, following Marion, 
as a gift from another. The notion of gift may take several forms from 


nature through emotions to intellectual insight and religious attitudes. In all 
these ways, thoroughgoing work on a new understanding of revelation is 
taking place, which has the promise of new discoveries (Benson and Wirzba 
2010; Vetó 2018, ch. 3). 


A SYNOPTIC VIEW OF THE PROBLEM OF 
REVELATION 


Within the framework of this chapter we cannot go into further detail on the 
history of the notion of revelation in phenomenology. It is obvious that 
phenomenology can be described in terms of the rise of an ever deeper 
philosophical understanding of the notion of revelation. From idiosyncratic 
rationalism at the beginning of this story we arrive at a mystical 
understanding by the 1930s and go over to the most original and sometimes 
perplexing thought of Heidegger in terms of the central topic of disclosure 
in his work. From the second half of the twentieth century to our own days, 
the notion of revelation has received various considerations. 

These developments confirm that the subject matter of revelation— 
divine, epistemic, ontic, mystical, or radical—remains the focus of 
contemporary thought. The entire history of phenomenology shows that the 
real work done has been an ever more complex and profound understanding 
of revelation. Inductively we may then say that phenomenology is 
phenomenology of revelation. The same point, nevertheless, is given in the 
proper observation of the essence of the phenomenon of phenomenology 
itself, which is indeed that which discloses or reveals itself. Phenomenology 
in its essence is the conceiving and expressing of what reveals itself. 

A philosophy of divine revelation leads inevitably to what I call ‘radical 
revelation', that is, the overall underlying, yet open, reality of revelation 
accessible in the proper study of revelation. Radical revelation appears to be 
a further step in the overall rethinking of revelation in such a way that it has 
the potency to include the interpretation of various dimensions of human 
knowledge. Because of its methodological origins, this research is properly 
called *apocalyptic phenomenology'. The central insight of this research is 
that revelatio quodammodo omnia (‘revelation is in a sense everything’; 
Mezei 2017, 96). Thereby we can better understand the traditional notion of 


revelation in Christianity and other religious forms, and prepare the ground 
for an understanding realized in Henry's ‘Son of Life’, Heidegger's ‘last 
god’, Levinas’s ‘Other’, or Desmond's ‘Between’. The symbol of the New 
Jerusalem in the Book of Revelation discloses the crucial aim of the study 
of revelation, that is, the complete renewal of thinking and reality. Reality, 
as Miklos Veto suggests, is in its heart ‘renewing newness’ (Vetó 2018, 32). 
The aim of ‘renewing newness’ as the focus of apocalyptic phenomenology 
is the preparation of the proper form of transcending theory and 
encountering what is ultimately and personally real. 
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CHAPTER 19 


REVELATION IN 
HEIDEGGER 


PETER JOSEPH FRITZ 


INTRODUCTION 


COUNTER-INTUITIVE though it may seem, Martin Heidegger (1889-1976) 
provides positive impetus for fresh thinking on divine revelation. 
Objections could be raised. While it is vehemently contested whether 
Heidegger observes some sort of ‘methodological atheism’, at the very least 
he demotes theology—serious thinking based on belief in God—as ‘ontic’ 
(occasional, region-specific), whereas philosophy enjoys ‘ontological’ 
status (Heidegger 1998; Hemming 2002 is rosiest on this demotion). 
Heidegger refuses the revealed idea of creation as a distortive axiom for 
Western thinking that prepares the way for the world’s modern, 
technological framing (Heidegger 2014, 8, 116, 216). And of course there is 
Heidegger’s political bias, a concern that has reignited with the publication 
of his Schwarze Hefte (Heidegger 2016b; Heidegger 2017). Nevertheless, 
this chapter’s primary thesis holds that Heidegger can help to reinvigorate 
Christian understanding of divine revelation in at least three respects: (1) by 
centring the theology of revelation on the allied themes of fundamental 
truth and freedom, (2) by encouraging theologians to continue pursuing 
renewed interest in apocalyptic, and (3) by bringing to light the revelatory 
character of inconspicuous, everyday phenomena. 


Still, objections should remain. Before venturing into Heidegger's 
threefold possible contribution to thinking about divine revelation, we 
should foreground the problems with regard to all three prongs identified in 
the first thesis. (1) Truth and concealment: Heidegger seems a priori to 
privilege concealment over revelation; one must carefully trace this 
philosophical decision, which may be glimpsed by considering the status of 
the alpha privative in aletheia as Heidegger renders that term. Heidegger 
advocates regarding truth via the 'abyss' of freedom, a philosophical 
decision that remains questionable. (2) Apocalyptic: Heidegger sets up an 
apocalyptic schema that may well prove alluring to Christian theologians. 
But as Cyril O'Regan has argued, Heidegger's thought presents an 
attractive misremembering of Christian theology of history and eschatology 
that may be appropriated only with the utmost care (O'Regan 2010; 
O'Regan 2014, 25-27, 527—528). The formal character of Heidegger's 
apophatic version of apocalyptic demands scrutiny. (3) Phenomenology of 
the inconspicuous: Heidegger does not make good on what could have been 
his most momentous, if banal, discovery; his myopic emphasis on being as 
deeper than the everyday conceals the everyday phenomena his thinking 
could otherwise privilege. Christian theologians should regard this as a 
missed opportunity, which could generate philosophical reflection on a God 
discoverable in, for example, the giving of one's daily bread (Matt. 6:11; 
Luke 11:3), or in a messiah who was, during his ministry, most of the time 
unrecognizable as such (Mark 9:12; Isa. 53:2). This chapter presents 
Heidegger as a perfect case of the paradox ‘whoever is not against us is for 
us’ (Mark 9:40; Luke 9:50) and ‘he who is not with me is against me’ (Matt. 
12:30; Luke 11:23). 


TRUTH AND THE ABYSS OF FREEDOM 


To begin considering Heidegger's contribution, one could go to any single 
text of his. Graham Harman explains why: 


Heidegger, despite his sometimes encyclopedic ambitions, is in fact a uniquely repetitive 
thinker. Despite his countless remarks on various concrete topics, despite the impressive 
bulk of his 102-volume Collected Edition, Heidegger lacks the philosophical resources to 
discuss any particular topic at all...All concreteness collapses for Heidegger into a single 


obsessive fundament, a black hole of ontology whose gravity is so powerful that no 
recognizable entities ever escape it. 


(Harman 2002, 3-4) 


Consequently, Heidegger spends much of his writings denigrating presence 
so being may come to light. Harman advises, ‘As long as we take his 
numerous specific topics at face value, we will not grasp the utter 
philosophic desolation wrought by his assault on the “ontic” realm’ 
(Harman 2002, 4). Harman is not an uncontroversial interpreter, but this 
series of insights both rings true and assists in our particular inquiry into 
how Heidegger may contribute to thinking about divine revelation. 

One could be tempted to take certain individual Heideggerian analyses 
of the work of art, technology, jugs, hammers, moods, peasant shoes, gods, 
rivers, forests, poems, or whatever else and to attempt to retrieve discrete 
insights from them regarding revelation (I shall encounter this temptation 
later on). But Heidegger is concerned far less with individual things and 
discrete insights. His whole path of thinking fixates on some singular ‘x’ 
whose significance founds and outshines everything that is. This is, in part, 
advantageous. As Balázs Mezei contends elsewhere in this volume, 
Heidegger helps to elucidate a *fundamental notion of revelation'. 

One text best illustrates this: On the Essence of Truth (1930, with several 
subsequent editions; Heidegger 2008a). Heidegger commences by batting 
back the characterization of his thinking as 'abstract' (Heidegger 2008a, 
111—112). He adds to this rejection his well-honed criticism from Being and 
Time $44 of the definition of truth as adaequatio rei et intellectus, or the 
correctness of propositions (apophansis; Heidegger 1962, 256—273; 
Heidegger 2008a, 116—120). Such a definition pertains to the concrete and 
exact sciences, whose practitioners would object to his ‘abstraction’. 
Undeterred, Heidegger states that what philosophical reasoning needs above 
all else is to delve deeply into the ‘original’ truth that makes possible the 
truth of statements (Heidegger 2008a, 122). The accord (Ubereinstimmung) 
between intellect and thing, and apophantic correctness, originates in ‘open 
relatedness’ (Heidegger 2008a, 122). Though Heidegger puts it cryptically, 
effectively he claims that truth begins with a free decision (by being) for 
beings to be what they are and to be able to be said. Thus, he maintains, 
‘The essence of truth is freedom’ (Heidegger 2008a, 123). ‘Freedom’ means 
‘letting things be what they are’ (Heidegger 2008a, 125). Heidegger 
contends that ‘letting be’ entails letting beings ‘reveal themselves with 


respect to what and how they are' (Heidegger 2008a, 125). Freedom and 
truth are, in essence, bound up with disclosure. If freedom is the essence of 
truth, the essence of freedom is ‘exposure to the disclosedness of beings’ 
(Heidegger 2008a, 126). So we have Heidegger’s fundamental notion of 
truth. 

But he goes even deeper, and treads potentially problematic waters. 
Heidegger presents primordial truth as aletheia (Heidegger 2008a, 125). 
Key to this Greek term is the alpha privative (a-). A-/etheia, for Heidegger, 
means dis-closedness, or un-concealment. This leads him to discuss truth in 
terms of closedness or concealment, and even to posit these as more 
foundational to truth than disclosure or revelation. He stipulates, ‘The 
concealment of beings as a whole, untruth proper, is older than every 
openedness of this or that being’ (Heidegger 2008a, 130). The alpha 
privative proves decisive for Heidegger’s fundamental notion of truth. It 
denotes the overcoming of a concealment, or closedness (Greek lethe), that 
preconditions revelation or openness. Concealment is the primal ‘mystery’ 
with which thinking must contend (Heidegger 2008a, 130). ‘Philosophical 
thinking’, Heidegger reports, ‘is gentle releasement that does not renounce 
the concealment of being as a whole’ (Heidegger 2008a, 135). Even further, 
it is ‘stern and resolute openness that does not disrupt the concealing’ 
(Heidegger 2008a, 136). We must tarry a moment with this last statement. 

Freedom is truth’s essence. So is untruth, or concealment. It is worth 
pursuing what exact lesson we should draw from this. In order to discover 
it, we should look to another of Heidegger’s efforts of the 1930s, namely, 
his 1936 lecture course on F. W. J. Schelling’s The Essence of Human 
Freedom (1809) (Schelling 2006). Heidegger takes special interest in 
Schelling’s raising of evil as the essential metaphysical question (Heidegger 
1985, 104). Heidegger ascribes considerable weight to Schelling’s dictum 
that the real concept of freedom is ‘the capacity for evil and good’. He 
glosses Schelling: ‘Human freedom is not the decidedness for good or evil, 
but the decidedness for good and evil, or the decidedness for evil and good’ 
(Heidegger 1985, 156). In thinking the ‘and’ between good and evil, 
Schelling came to the brink of disclosing the essence of truth that 
undergirds specifically human freedom. Evidently inspired by Schelling, 
Heidegger declares, ‘Even in the terror of evil an essential revelation 
occurs’ (Heidegger 1985, 157). The point of this brief illustration from the 
Schelling lectures is that Heidegger’s elective affinity with untruth and 


concealment, which he aligns with freedom, can be seen as distressing. 
Other texts, namely, ‘Evening Conversation: In a Prisoner Camp in Russia 
between a Younger and an Older Man’ (1945) and the ‘Letter on 
Humanism' (1946), locate evil at being's centre (Heidegger 2010, 132-135, 
139-140; Heidegger 2008b, 259—261). Freedom for evil would appear to be 
the Heideggerian essence of truth. 

The case of Schelling, the philosopher himself and not just Heidegger's 
lectures on him, may assist us in examining Heidegger. ‘On the Essence of 
Truth' is an unfinished project. Heidegger intended to deliver a second half 
to the lecture called ‘The Truth of Essence’ (Heidegger 2008a, 138). 
Schelling had his own unfinished project, which followed upon his freedom 
treatise: the Weltalter (Ages of the World, 1811, 1813, 1815). This work 
speculated below everything into the freedom of being, which may be read 
either as a hellish abyss or as a paradisal ecstasy of love. The ‘or’ here is 
crucial. Slavoj Žižek interprets Schelling as embracing the abyss (Zizek 
1997); Joseph Lawrence disagrees, countering that, for Schelling, at 
reality’s inception abides ecstatic love (Lawrence 2019). One could say that 
Heidegger exhibits a similar polarity. I have suggested that Heidegger takes 
a Zizekian option, making abyssal freedom for evil primary. Lethe and the 
‘letting’ of evil represent for him the hallmarks of thinking ‘realistically’, or 
‘sternly and resolutely’. Heidegger attempts, in his apparent ‘abstraction’, 
firm and unvarnished realism. But we could appeal for a Lawrencian option 
for Heidegger, where his resetting of the basic categories of thinking to 
revelation and concealment might point towards a freedom for good, for the 
primacy of truth, which would not be founded, through the alpha privative, 
on prior concealment—or evil. Everything hinges on the way Heidegger’s 
obsession with truth and essence turns. 


APOPHATIC APOCALYPTIC 


Judith Wolfe’s brilliant work highlights the distinctive apocalyptic 
eschatology that drives the whole of Heidegger’s thinking (truth and 
essence included) (Wolfe 2014, 3). As a matter of biography, it is true that 
Heidegger’s first theological interlocutors, prime among them Rudolf 
Bultmann, were anti-apocalyptic. But scholars have argued lately that 


Heidegger's thinking qualifies as a form of apocalyptic, or at the very least 
as apocalyptically inflected (see Fritz 2014, 205—260). Wolfe contends that 
Heidegger produces a kind of apophatic apocalypse, particularly during the 
pivotal 1930s. In contradistinction to the Nazi millennialism swirling about 
him, Heidegger developed a reading of Friedrich Hólderlin as a prophet of 
‘beyng’ (Seyn) rather than a predictor of the Third Reich (Wolfe 2014, 99— 
127). This thinking about poetizing proves, however, decidedly low on 
eidetic content, precisely because ours is a ‘godless’ age, a time of the 
Hólderlinian entflohene gótter, or *god-forsakenness', and of a ‘last god’ 
who has not yet arrived. Heidegger's radical apophasis places his thinking 
in ‘direct conflict with a Christian eschatology, which has its roots in 
nothing other than the revelation of God in Christ that has already taken 
place' (Wolfe 2014, 196). So, 1f Heidegger's apocalypticism offers food for 
thought for Christian theology of divine revelation, which Wolfe and I think 
it does, it must be carefully engaged. 

The field for such engagement should be the less-studied (compared to 
Heidegger's well-known writings like Being and Time, *The Origin of the 
Work of Art', Gelassenheit, On the Way to Language, and so on) writings of 
the late 1930s and early 1940s, wherein Heidegger sets forth his apocalyptic 
vision most capaciously. Daniela Vallega-Neu calls these Heidegger's 
‘poietic writings’ (Vallega-Neu 2018, 2). The first of these is well known, 
the Beiträge zur Philosophie (Vom Ereignis) (Contributions to Philosophy 
(Of the Event), 1936-1938, first published 1989). It is held by some 
scholars to be second in importance only to Being and Time in Heidegger's 
corpus (Kovacs 2011). Vallega-Neu points out that Contributions is part of 
a suite of texts that Heidegger composed mainly for his own private use 
(Vallega-Neu 2018, 1). Heidegger instructed that these be published after 
his death in his Gesamtausgabe (GA). Besinnung (GA 66, 1938-1939, 
1997), Die Überwindung der Metaphysik (GA 67, 1938-1939, 1999), Die 
Geschichte des Seyns (GA 69, 1938-1940, 1998), Über den Anfang (GA 70, 
1941, 2005), and Das Ereignis (GA 71, 1941—1942, 2009) were published 
within the past two decades (one more, Die Stege des Anfangs, is not yet 
published: GA 72, projected for December 2020). They are worth 
considering in order to discern the contours of Heidegger's distinctive 
apophatic apocalyptic. 

First, let us place them in the context of Heidegger's more familiar 
writings and the 'beyng-historical' (seynsgeschichtlicher) framework that 


comes out of them. Heidegger ventures to lay bare the ‘history of beyng’, 
which covers roughly the same ground as what others would call the history 
of philosophy. A vast narrative comes to light, which rivals the Christian 
narrative, replacing its main coordinates, from protology (God creating ‘in 
the beginning', im Anfang) to eschatology (Christ's Second Coming) and 
from prophecy (prophets of Israel and Judah and beyond) to apocalyptic 
visionaries (Daniel to John of Patmos), with poetic and ‘thinking’ 
(denkerische) analogues. 

Heidegger’s protology tells of being’s manifestation-in-hiddenness to the 
early Greeks, like Anaximander (Heidegger 2002, 242-280). In the 
fragments of Anaximander’s writings that we have, Heidegger detects the 
dawning of being’s history as a long path of being’s oblivion (Heidegger 
2002, 275). Being’s history begins with being’s self-concealment, and 
proceeds in humanity’s errancy in misrecognizing being as it keeps to itself 
(Heidegger 2002, 254). 

Likewise, Heidegger tells of being’s eschatology. Friedrich Nietzsche’s 
claim to reverse Platonism functions as an announcement of the outer 
eschaton. With Nietzsche, metaphysics arrives at its ‘most extreme 
completion’ (Heidegger 2003b, 57). Nietzsche marks this closing edge with 
a notion called ‘justice’. Heidegger designates this as Nietzsche’s term for 
the ‘essence of truth’ and the ‘fundamental character of thinking’ 
(Heidegger 1991, 141—143). Nietzsche’s ‘justice’ signifies truth from the 
standpoint of the will to power, a calculative hold on all things that fixes 
being's self-hiding into a panorama for the human subject (Heidegger 1991, 
137-148, 235-245). 

With the end-times having arrived, Heidegger seeks a prophet who both 
presages their arrival and dares to express what lies beyond. This is the poet 
Hólderlin. William McNeill chronicles the pivotal significance of Hólderlin 
for Heidegger's thinking from the 1930s forward (McNeill 2013, especially 
224—226). This significance stems, as Heidegger remarks in the first of 
several lecture courses he offers on Hólderlin between 1934 and 1942, from 
the poet's achievement of a ‘revelation of beyng’ (Offenbarung des Seyns; 
Heidegger 1999, 6). Heidegger upholds Hólderlin as a unique poet, whose 
*whole poetic mission' consisted in *making poems solely about the essence 
of poetry' (Heidegger 2000, 52). Heidegger lauds him as the poet who 
stands ‘between gods and men’ (Heidegger 2000, 64). If the prophet is 
God's (the gods") spokesperson, Hólderlin surely is this, receiving and 


giving the ‘hints’ (Winke) of the gods, passing them on to people, and 
thereby *founding being' (Heidegger 2000, 63). He envisions a new destiny 
for the West. Wolfe elaborates, ‘Hölderlin is rightly hailed [according to 
Heidegger] as a prophet because he no longer looks back at the West as 
originally identified with the Greeks and their gods, but “anticipates” a new 
historical time, a new beginning for the West to be identified with the 
Germans and the god to come’ (Wolfe 2014, 118). We could say, hearkening 
to Heidegger's first publication on Hölderlin, ‘Hölderlin and the Essence of 
Poetry’ (1936), that this poet is the poet of essence, of truth, of revelation, 
so is perfectly germane to our concerns here (Heidegger 2000, 52). 

At this point we can examine the writings from Contributions to The 
Event. If Hólderlin is the prophet of the future, Heidegger is the apocalyptic 
‘seer’—though we shall have to discuss later what sort of ‘seeing’ he has in 
mind—who can project Holderlin’s poetry in an urgent present (being’s 
‘emergency’; Polt 2006) towards a (possibly) revelatory future. 

Performatively at the very least, Heidegger’s writings from 
Contributions to The Event place Heidegger himself at the ‘crossing’ from 
the ‘first beginning’ (Anfang, also translated as 'inception") to the ‘other 
beginning’ of being’s history (for example, Heidegger 2012, 139-140; 
Heidegger 1989, 176—179), that is, of the experience of the ‘truth of beings’ 
or the ‘truth of beyng’, respectively. He implies that he is one of ‘the future 
ones (die Zukünftigen)' , those precious few who self-sacrifice to the sway 
of beyng and wait in festive expectation for the arrival of the ‘last god’ 
(Heidegger 2012, 314, 318; Heidegger 1989, 397, 399—400). These ‘future 
ones’ are given the power by being (as event, Ereignis) to ‘secure its truth’ 
(Heidegger 2012, 318). They do this through reticent questioning about the 
essence of truth (Heidegger 2012, 315; Heidegger 1989, 397-398). 

The ‘future ones’ abide in what seems an apocalyptic moment: ‘Our own 
hour is the age of going under' (unsere Stunde ist das Zeitalter des 
Untergangs, Heidegger 2012, 314; English translation modified with 
respect to Heidegger 1989, 397). The 'hour' here is reminiscent of the 
Johannine hour (John 2:4, 7:6, 7:8, 7:30, 8:20, 12:23-27, 13:1, 17:1), which 
resonates throughout the Book of Revelation. But the sense here is changed 
dramatically. Heidegger's thinking in Contributions is, Vallega-Neu notes, 
manifestly Nietzschean, stamped with Zarathustran going under (Vallega- 
Neu 2018, 182). Such going under means a dive into the essence of truth, or 
the abyss of freedom (see Heidegger 2013, 247). To go under is to turn 


against the Christian God, as the epigraph to the seventh ‘juncture’, ‘The 
Last God’, plainly states (Heidegger 2012, 319). Against the God who is 
Alpha and Omega, with all the fullness of content that the Christian 
Apocalypse inscribes, Heidegger's apocalyptic ‘last god’ consists in a 
contentless ‘hint’ of the fullness of beyng's truth, which will come at a 
moment indeterminate (Heidegger 2012, 324—325). 

This apophatic—apocalyptic trajectory continues in Mindfulness. Of this 
book as much as the others it is true that Heidegger’s ‘quest is always to 
hold open the abyssal dimension of being, the not yet spoken word’ 
(Vallega-Neu 2018, 17). Mindfulness, the eponymous disposition, expresses 
itself as ‘imageless saying of the word’ (Heidegger 2016a, 17); Heidegger’s 
apocalyptic ‘seeing’ is sightless (see Vallega-Neu 2018, 174—176, on 
Heidegger, Oedipus, and blindness in The Event, which carries forward this 
thread from Mindfulness). This is not ‘mysticism’, which Heidegger 
disparagingly associates with metaphysics (Heidegger 2016a, 356—357). 
Instead, one could say that mindfulness is a form of thinking that outdoes 
mysticism in its proper aim: undergoing and putting into word divine 
simplicity. Heidegger’s explication of being’s finitude in Mindfulness 
should be read as a revision of divine simplicity. ‘Finitude’ as Heidegger 
uses it does not contrast with infinitude, especially if this means the infinity 
of an otherworldly principle, or the Christian God. Instead, ‘finitude’ means 
the distinctiveness, the singularity of being (Heidegger 201 6a, 73—74). 

Heidegger extends this thought in Uber den Anfang. There he equates 
Seyn, Anfang, and Ereignis, distinguishing between them but also referring 
them to the simplicity of the unveiling to which these three words refer 
(Heidegger 2005, 16—18). To say that Seyn is finite (again Mindfulness) is to 
mark its distinction from beings. Anfang denotes, in turn, Seyn’s departure 
(Abschied) from beings. This is near to the Creator—creature distinction, and 
Heidegger knows it, but it does have a distinctive flavour to it. And this is 
flavour is apophatic, a saying that unsays anything particular about 
Seyn/Anfang/Ereignis, other than to specify with a complex lexicon that 
Seyn/Anfang/Ereignis self-(un)veil(s) (see, for example, Heidegger 2005, 
26, 46-48). 

The hinge of Heidegger’s apocalyptic is ‘decision’ (Entscheidung), the 
turning point between the two beginnings of being's history. But, 
paradoxically, The Event marks decision as prior to the possibility. of 
separating and differentiating (Heidegger 2013, 254). This contention 


rhymes with his claim that Seyn/Anfang/Ereignis is more originary than the 
distinction (Unterscheidung) between being and beings: ‘Being as beyng 
“is” itself distinction, and [“is”] never a part and one side of the decision; it 
is itself the one of both the distinguished’ (‘Sein als Seyn “ist” selbst 
Unterschied und niemals ein Glied und eine Seite der Entscheidung und 
Eines der beiden Unterschiedenen'; Heidegger 2005, 76). Out of simplicity 
comes all, yet from all, simplicity departs. The problem, which Vallega-Neu 
expertly identifies, is that being's ‘finitude’, its utter distinctiveness, leaves 
beings out; ‘the singular has no more space except for the singularity of a 
sense of being’ (Vallega-Neu 2018, 96). Thinking is ‘imageless experience’ 
(Heidegger 2013, 279). It may, in fact, be beingless. 

We can now return briefly to Hólderlin. Near the end of The Event, 
Heidegger draws an extended parallel, in dual columns, between the poet 
and the thinker. The parallel—or chiasm—crosses in the peculiar words of 
thanks offered by the poet and the thinker. Their apocalyptic language 
parallels, to add a third coordinate that Heidegger leaves out, the crucial 
words of the Book of Revelation: ‘We give thanks to you, Lord God 
almighty’, ‘Alleluia’ (Rev. 4:9, 11:17, 19:1—6). The poet communicates ‘the 
homelike in the imagistic word of the nearness of the holy...founding...the 
history of a humanity in relation to the homeplace of the gods'. The thinker 
departs ‘into the un-homelike in the imageless word of the conjuncture of 
beyng. Thinking is the grounding of the historicality of beyng into the abyss 
of what is without holiness' (Heidegger 2013, 286). Heidegger brings his 
Contributions to Event writings to a denouement, with the language proper 
to ‘the holy’ (or, for the thinker, the ‘without holiness’)—apophatic 
‘thanking’—foregrounded. 

Michel Haar elucidates Heidegger’s extrapolation of the substantive ‘the 
Holy’ out of Hólderlin's poetry (Haar 1989). After the Contributions to The 
Event writings, ‘the Holy’ will be the Heideggerian figure that carries 
forward inceptual (anfdngliches) thinking. Heidegger pares down 
Hólderlin's poetic manifold to an inceptual singularity, sloughing off the 
personal God, the Alpha and Omega of the apocalypse, thereby redirecting 
the apocalypse downward into the abyss. This yields Heidegger’s own (or 
the one bequeathed him by das Ereignis?) thinker’s apocalypse. Damon 
Linker expresses this well: 


Heidegger differed radically from orthodox defenders of revelation in his refusal to rely on 
or appeal to the content of any prior revelation. Without exception, every prior notion of 


truth must be jettisoned and its remnants purged to prepare ourselves to receive a new 
revelation whose content must remain absolutely indeterminate—until, of course, Being 
determines it at a time of its choosing. Heidegger sets out to inaugurate an age of expectant 
prophets and godless theologians. 

(Linker 2006, 746) 


Put otherwise, Heidegger dares to ‘go down’ to a stratum prior to 
revelation, to the essence that freely withdraws. 

While Christians could condemn this gesture (I have expressed my own 
concerns, which resonate with others’), careful accompaniment of 
Heidegger on the path should yield some appreciation. He embraces the 
challenge of thinking the singular, the distinctive, the decisive. Thinking 
divine revelation, particularly in an apocalyptic mode, should do precisely 
this. 


THE INCONSPICUOUS 


Heidegger pursued his apophatic apocalypse to the hilt. He did not show as 
much earnestness in tracking what may well have been his most important 
contribution to thinking divine revelation: rather than thinking being’s 
singularity, thinking the singularities of beings. We must now consider the 
Heidegger who wasn’t. 

Among French phenomenologists, Heidegger’s statement in the 
Zahringen seminar regarding a phenomenology of the ‘inapparent’ has been 
a lodestar. Jason Alvis’s The Inconspicuous God, while it does not 
completely discount attempts at a phenomenology of the inapparent, does 
critically probe the translation that took unscheinbar to mean 'inapparent'. 
Alvis proposes a better translation, ‘inconspicuous’ (Alvis 2018, 17). In 
doing so, Alvis releases Heideggerian phenomenology of the unscheinbar 
from what has become the dominant interpretation of it in phenomenologies 
associated with what Dominique Janicaud called the 'theological turn' 
(Janicaud 2000). Furthermore, Alvis pushes back against Janicaud's 
accusation that the 'theological turn' begins with Heidegger and follows 
almost necessarily from his idea of a phenomenology of the unscheinbar 
(Alvis 2018, 161—178). Janicaud feared, with some justification, that a 
focus on the ‘inapparent’ could lead to a break with phenomenology as it 
was originally conceived by Edmund Husserl, namely, by becoming a 


theological project of seeking out origins. Given what we have seen 
regarding Heidegger's obsession with ‘essence’ and his construction of an 
apophatic apocalypse of inception, Janicaud would seem fully correct. Alvis 
counters this fear, though, by articulating how Heidegger's phenomenology 
of the inconspicuous, if followed carefully, does not necessarily result in 
theological or theiological seeking after the invisible, but rather in a 
properly phenomenological attending to the visible yet unnoticed (Alvis 
2018, 79). Alvis notices that there has been a marked turn in recent years in 
phenomenology of religion towards the everyday, the unspectacular, and 
thus the inconspicuous. Indeed, Heidegger's phenomenology of the 
inconspicuous could foster such a turn, and we could even call it a 
theological turn (see Alvis 2018, 220—222), though one quite different from 
the one diagnosed and lamented by Janicaud. Heidegger himself did not 
take this path, but it remains a viable possibility. 

The Zàhringen seminar occasions Heidegger's reminiscence about his 
key ideas, as he takes a long view over his life as a thinker. He comments 
on Parmenides, a figure from ‘the first beginning’, whose saying ‘being is 
(esti gar einai)’ brings Heidegger to his core philosophical concern, with 
‘the domain of the inapparent [or on Alvis's translation, *inconspicuous"]: 
presencing itself presences' (Heidegger 2003a, 79). Heidegger marks 
Parmenides’ attempt to ‘hold in view presencing' as the “primordial sense of 
phenomenology’ (Heidegger 2003a, 80). Parmenides’ is a ‘tautological’ 
thinking (‘a path that leads away to come before’), and since being 1s in its 
essence mysterious, inexpressible, and imageless (as we discussed above), 
tautological thinking provides privileged access to it (Heidegger 2003a, 80— 
81). If this is what Heidegger means by the phenomenology of the 
inconspicuous (effectively the same as thinking the tight nexus of 
Seyn/Anfang/Ereignis/abyss of freedom), then this does not offer much 
assistance for thinking about divine revelation beyond what we have 
already covered in the section on apophatic apocalyptic. 

But the fact that the Zahringen seminar allows Heidegger to reflect back 
on the intention and achievement of Being and Time may offer a richer path 
forward. Alvis rightly observes that Heidegger often emphasizes ‘the power 
of insignificant things...to bear paradoxically great significance, despite 
[their] having certain tendencies or traits of being easily overlooked’ (Alvis 
2018, 60). Alvis gives the example of tools at hand. This evokes the famous 
tool analysis of Being and Time $815—16 (Heidegger 1962, 95—107). Being 


and Time proves so exciting and has been so justly celebrated because of its 
stunning descriptions of everyday things like the hammer, things that 
philosophy (and, we could add, theology) overlooks in its theoretical 
pursuit of higher significance and transcendent truth. But the hammer, in its 
everyday use, ‘reveals itself in its own right’ (es sich von ihm selbst her 
offenbart; Heidegger 1962, 98, English translation modified). This being is 
revealed. It reveals being. It does so out of its own inconspicuousness 
(Unauffalligkeit: this, rather than Unscheinbarkeit, is the term in Sein und 
Zeit for *inconspicuousness'; Heidegger 1962, 106). Heidegger addresses 
this ‘privative expression’, along with ‘unobtrusiveness’ 
(Unaufdringlichkeit) and ‘non-obstinacy’ (Unaufsássigkeit), explaining that 
these seemingly negative words denote the ‘positive phenomenal character 
of being’ (Heidegger 1962, 106). If anything, the privative un 
communicates the distinctness and singularity of the inconspicuous being, 
that is, the thing’s ‘selfhood’, or its own revelatory power. The point, if we 
may slip from philosophical to theological language, is that revelation, 
which so often is equated with the glory of transfiguration and the shining 
of heaven, can be found just as much in the mundane and everyday. In 
concert with Alvis, we can suggest that the correct lesson to draw from 
Heidegger is that divine revelation could be fruitfully thought as *counter- 
spectacular’, as occurring where it is not clear or ‘obvious’ (Alvis 2018, 
220—221). This is, after all, what happened in Jesus Christ during much of 
his earthly ministry. And surely the counter-spectacular everyday is the site 
and occasion for the bulk of religious experience. 

Heidegger had mentioned the inconspicuous in Contributions. It is a 
feature of the ‘future ones’. They are the ‘essentially inconspicuous, who 
receive no publicity, but who, in their inner beauty, gather together the pre- 
gleaming of the last god and then bestow it on the few and the rare by 
mirroring it back’ (Heidegger 2012, 317). One could read this statement 
positively or negatively. Positively, the ‘future ones’ function in a way 
similar to the hammer, allowing being to shine through themselves and, in 
the process, sharing their own ‘inner beauty’. Negatively, this figuration of 
the inconspicuous indicates a major shortcoming of Heidegger’s. He shrinks 
back from a breakthrough discovery regarding the positive singularities of 
beings. Instead, he sacrifices their singularities in favour of a singular grand 
narrative of being’s history. The inconspicuous ones are ignored by being, 
which may come, but promises to reveal nothing; or should there be any 


revelation, it would be reserved for the few, the rare, the apocalyptic heroes, 
the ones courageous enough to go under into the abyss that swallows all 
beings. The decision lay with Heidegger regarding how to articulate the 
inconspicuous. He opted to shrink back from everyday revelation. 

Revelation in the everyday—what would this mean? The ecstasy of 
being's freedom made manifest in the things that surround us, though we 
hardly notice them, that announce, usually without our recognition, the 
generosity that need not withdraw, that is so powerful that it can self- 
communicate on an almost silent breeze. This is the thought that Heidegger, 
on his monomaniacal descent into the abyss, does not let himself think. We 
can glimpse it every time he speaks of the Holzweg, the title of one of his 
books, and an example that appears late in The Event (Heidegger 2013, 
222-223). Through the thicket of references to the *unique one', and the 
heroism of this unique one's ‘enduring’, we spy Heidegger's attention to the 
individual twigs, shoots, leaves, undergrowth, soil, and rocks of the timber 
trail. And within this attention appears, in semi-concealment, promise for 
thinking about divine revelation. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter's introduction articulated three theses. They may now be 
consolidated into one. Heidegger's contribution to thinking on revelation 
centres on his idiosyncratic writings between Contributions to Philosophy 
and The Event, around which revolve his earlier (Being and Time and ‘On 
the Essence of Truth’) and later (Hólderlin essays, Zahringen seminar) 
works, all amounting to an apophatic apocalypticism of 'essence' that 
obscures Heidegger's key insight into the everyday as revelatory. His 
contribution, in effect, is non-contributing. It need not be this way. As 
illustrated above with the example of Schelling, a philosopher can be 
understood otherwise—without doing violence to his texts, if carrying 
manifestly beyond his evident project. Heidegger’s ‘going under’ into a 
callously self-withholding abyss presents only one (the first?) possibility for 
his thought. The other possibility, which would be greater than 
Heideggerian actuality, would be cultivating mindfulness, amid the things 
of everyday life, of the revelatory ecstasy of love. 
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CHAPTER 20 


REVELATION AND THE 
NEW ATHEISM 


JAMES E. TAYLOR 


INTRODUCTION 


Tuis chapter will focus on what the views of three *New Atheists' imply 
about the concept of divine revelation. These New Atheists are authors of 
books promoting atheism: Sam Harris, The End of Faith: Religion, Terror, 
and the Future of Reason (2004) and Letter to a Christian Nation (2008); 
Richard Dawkins, The God Delusion (2006); and Christopher Hitchens, 
God Is Not Great: How Religion Poisons Everything (2007). As atheists, 
Harris, Dawkins, and Hitchens deny the existence of any kind of 
supernatural or divine being. Consequently, they reject the claim that there 
are any genuine divine revelations. And if there are no divine revelations, 
then every ‘sacred’ book (for example, the Hebrew Scriptures, the Christian 
Bible, the Qur’an, and the Book of Mormon) is a merely human book. 
Furthermore, the New Atheists are of one mind in regarding the Bible, at 
least, as an especially problematic human book. Hitchens’s comment on the 
Pentateuch (the first five books of the Hebrew Scriptures and Christian Old 
Testament) is representative: ‘Long before modern inquiry and painstaking 
translation and excavation had helped enlighten us, it was well within the 
compass of a thinking person to see that the “revelation” at Sinai and the 
rest of the Pentateuch was an ill-carpentered fiction, bolted into place well 


after the nonevents that it fails to describe convincingly or even plausibly* 
(Hitchens 2007, 104). 

The New Atheists do not discuss the concept of divine revelation to any 
great extent. Such a focus is simply not directly within their purview. 
However, their explicit remarks about alleged written divine revelations can 
be regarded as based on presuppositions about what a genuine divine 
revelation would be like if God were to exist. Accordingly, a primary goal 
of this chapter is to determine what these presuppositions are and 
subsequently to discuss what they can tell us about the concept(s) of divine 
revelation with which the New Atheists are working. 


THE NEw ATHEISTS’ GENERAL CASE 
AGAINST THE EXISTENCE OF WRITTEN 
DIVINE REVELATIONS 


Harris, Dawkins, and Hitchens can each be construed as constructing a case 
for the claim, at least implicitly, that no alleged written divine revelation 
could have an ultimately divine origin. Their case is based, not solely on the 
assumption that God does not exist, but also on the contents and human 
origins of books assumed by proponents of different religions (that is, 
Judaism, Christianity, Islam, and Mormonism) to have been authored by 
God. Harris focuses on the contents of the Bible and the Qur’an. Dawkins 
pays more attention to the contents of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures 
than to those of the Muslim one. Hitchens discusses both biblical and 
Qur’anic materials as well, but he adds an evaluation of the Book of 
Mormon. Hitchens also considers the human origins of the Bible, the 
Qur’an, and the Book of Mormon. 

When Harris, Dawkins, and Hitchens make a content-focused case for 
the claim that the Bible (or the Qur'an, or the Book of Mormon) cannot be a 
divine revelation, their arguments for this conclusion concern both 
properties they take alleged written revelations to possess (for example, 
moral deficiencies, factual errors, and internal inconsistencies) and 
properties they deem these books to lack (for example, genuine wisdom 
about spirituality, mathematics, and science). Though these arguments are 


not presented in concise, organized, and fully explicit forms, the careful and 
charitable reader can reconstruct and formulate them as simple valid 
deductive arguments. 

Reading between the lines in this way yields the following two general 
forms these New Atheists' arguments take when they concern the content of 
an alleged written divine revelation. Instances of each form conclude, with 
respect to some particular book B, that it is not a genuine divine revelation. 
The first form applies to properties (such as moral deficiencies, factual 
errors, and internal inconsistencies) the New Atheists attribute to the 
‘sacred’ books they discuss: 


Content Argument Form 1: Allegedly Problematic /nclusions 


(I1) If B is a genuine written divine revelation, then B does not have 
property P. 

(I2) But B has property P. 

(I3) Therefore, B is not a genuine written divine revelation. 


And the second form applies to properties they consider such books not to 
have (such as genuine wisdom about spirituality, mathematics, and science): 


Content Argument Form 2: Allegedly Problematic Omissions 

(O1) If B is a genuine written divine revelation, then B has property P. 
(O2) But B does not have property P. 

(O3) Therefore, B is not a genuine written divine revelation. 


The collective New Atheist case of this general sort against the authenticity 
of any alleged written divine revelation raises interesting exegetical 
questions, relative to instantiations of premisses (I2) and (O2), about the 
proper interpretation of various sacred texts. It is typical for the New 
Atheists to distinguish between ‘literal’ and ‘non-literal’ (or ‘symbolic’) 
readings of the passages they discuss and evaluate. Harris assumes non- 
literal interpretations that moderate problematic passages are based on 
‘cultural developments that have rendered many of God’s utterances 
difficult to accept as written’ (Harris 2004, 17) and that ‘the doors leading 


out of scriptural literalism do not open from the inside' (Harris 2004, 19). I 
will examine these assumptions below. 

This New Atheist argument also invites questions in philosophical 
theology about what kind of book could qualify as ‘God’s Word’. In 
particular, specific New Atheist instantiations of premisses (I1) and (O1) 
invite further discussion about the sorts of purpose God would have and the 
sorts of strategy God would employ in communicating with human beings 
in different times and places. Harris comments that *a book written by an 
omniscient being could contain a chapter on mathematics that, after two 
thousand years of continuous use, would still be the richest source of 
mathematical insight humanity has ever known' (Harris 2008, 60). Whether 
God would write such a book 1s among the questions we will pursue here. 

So one type of New Atheist argument we will examine concerns the 
content of alleged divine revelations. Another has to do with the human 
origin(s) of these books. And, as I mentioned above, it is reasonable to read 
Hitchens as developing a case against the Bible, the Qur'an, and the Book 
of Mormon as authentic divine revelations by contending that the means by 
which these books came into existence make it unlikely that any is God's 
Word to human beings. In this case, the form of argument employed is 
something like this: 


Origin Argument Form: Allegedly Problematic Human Origins 


(H1) If B has an origin of type H, then it is unlikely that B is an 
authentic divine revelation. 


(H2) B has an origin of type H. 
(H3) Hence, it is unlikely that B is an authentic divine revelation. 


An investigation of instantiations of premiss (H2), as applied to the human 
origins of the Bible, the Qur'an, and the Book of Mormon, would draw on 
historical resources. Of course, the claim of those who consider one of 
these books to be God's Word is that its u/timate origin is divine. Hitchens 
puts it this way: ‘On certain very special occasions, it is asserted, the divine 
will was made known by direct contact with randomly selected human 
beings, who were supposedly vouchsafed unalterable laws that could then 
be passed onto those less favored' (Hitchens 2007, 97). But Hitchens 
distinguishes the type of historical process by means of which the Bible 


came about from those by means of which the Qur'an and the Book of 
Mormon came about as follows: 


In some cases—most notably the Christian—one revelation is apparently not sufficient, and 
needs to be reinforced by successive apparitions, with the promise of a further but ultimate 
one to come. In other cases, the opposite difficulty occurs and the divine instruction is 
delivered, only once, and for the final time, to an obscure personage whose lightest word 
becomes law. 

(Hitchens 2007, 97) 


He puts the Qur'an and the Book of Mormon into this latter category. The 
‘obscure personage’ being, in the former case, Muhammad, and in the latter 
case, Joseph Smith. 

As with the first premiss of the content-focused arguments, 
instantiations of premiss (H1) of this origin-focused argument raise 
questions in philosophical theology. In this case, the questions concern not 
what God would say but what historical process God would employ as a 
vehicle for saying it. As before, with respect to instantiations of the first 
premisses of each content-focused argument form, instantiations of premiss 
(H1) of the origin-focused argument form invite further discussion about 
the sorts of purpose God would have and the sorts of strategy God would 
employ in communicating with human beings in different times and places. 


THE NEw ATHEISTS’ SPECIFIC ARGUMENTS 
AGAINST ALLEGED DIVINE REVELATIONS 


Recall that the New Atheists’ content-based arguments against alleged 
divine revelations take two forms: one focuses on what these alleged divine 
revelations contain (‘inclusions’), and the other concerns what they leave 
out (‘omissions’). I shall start with examples of the former. In the last two 
sections, I shall critically examine some, but not all, of the arguments I 
summarize in this section. 

Harris, Dawkins, and Hitchens each identify what they take to be moral 
deficiencies, factual errors, and logical inconsistencies in both the Old 
Testament (the Hebrew Scriptures) and the New Testament. In making these 
claims, they intend to show that the Bible is inadequate as a source of ethics 
and unreliable as a source of truth. Moreover, they presuppose that if the 


Bible were a genuine divine revelation, it would not contain any moral 
deficiencies, factual errors, or logical inconsistencies. Harris's efforts to 
demonstrate that the Bible is neither ‘perfect in all its parts’ nor ‘the perfect 
word of the creator of the universe' (Harris 2008, 59) suggest that he 
assumes that if the Bible were a genuine divine revelation, it would be a 
perfect book. If that 1s the case, then, on the assumption that a perfect book 
would not contain any moral deficiencies, factual errors, or logical 
inconsistencies, it is easy to see how he would conclude that the Bible 
cannot be a genuine divine revelation. 


Allegedly Problematic Inclusions: Morality 


The purported moral deficiencies in the Old Testament highlighted by the 
New Atheists include God's commands to kill people for ‘a wide variety 
of...1maginary crimes’ (Harris 2008, 8-9). These divinely prohibited 
practices include insubordination, heresy, adultery, homosexuality, working 
on the sabbath, worshipping graven images, practising sorcery, and 
encouraging people to serve other gods. Harris constructs this list in reply to 
Christians who think of the Bible as ‘a perfect guide to morality’ (Harris 
2008, 8). In arguing that we do not actually derive our morals from the 
Bible (and that it is a good thing that we do not), Dawkins (Dawkins 2006) 
gives examples of what he takes the Bible to treat as God-given instructions 
for living and divinely manifested or approved models of behaviour. Among 
his illustrations are the story of Noah (the moral of which he regards as 
‘appalling’; Dawkins 2006, 238), the story of Sodom and Gomorrah and the 
similar story of the Levite and his concubine (both of which he labels 
‘misogynistic’; Dawkins 2006, 241), the story of Abraham and Isaac (which 
he calls ‘a disgraceful story...of child abuse’; Dawkins 2006, 242), and the 
numerous indications of God’s disapproval of worshipping other gods 
(which he classifies as ‘sexual jealousy of the worst kind’; Dawkins 2006, 
243). In light of these and other examples, Dawkins considers the moral 
system of the Bible to be both ‘obnoxious’ and ‘weird’ (Dawkins 2006, 
237). And Hitchens endeavours to block religious arguments for God 
grounded in an appeal to revelation by arguing that the biblical ‘warrant for 
trafficking in humans, for ethnic cleansing, for slavery, for bride-price, and 


for indiscriminate massacre... was put together by crude, uncultured human 
mammals’ (Hitchens 2007, 102). 

After arguing that the Old Testament cannot be the source of our 
contemporary morality and that this part of the Bible is ‘pretty unpleasant’, 
Dawkins asks the following question in the form of a chapter section 
heading: ‘Is the New Testament Any Better?’ (Dawkins 2006, 250). Harris 
and Hitchens answer this question categorically in the negative. 
Interestingly, Dawkins’s answer is that there are some respects in which the 
New Testament is superior and other respects in which it is not. I shall 
discuss each of their views in turn. 

Harris argues that Jesus, contrary to what many Christians believe, did 
not ‘[do] away with all this barbarism’ (in the Old Testament) by means of 
‘a doctrine of pure love and toleration’ but rather ‘can be read to endorse the 
entirety of Old Testament law’ (Harris 2008, 10). Harris cites Jesus’ 
assertion (in the Sermon on the Mount), after Jesus had said that he did not 
come to abolish the law but instead to fulfil it, that 


till heaven and earth pass away, not an iota, not a dot, will pass from the law until all is 
accomplished. Whoever then relaxes one of the least of these commandments and teaches 
men so, shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven; but he who does them and teaches 
them shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 

(Matt. 5:18—19, quoted in Harris 2008, 10) 


Harris also claims that ‘the apostles regularly echo this theme’ (Harris 
2008, 10). He refers the reader to 2 Tim. 3:16-17 for an example of this 
alleged apostolic endorsement of the entire Old Testament law. This is the 
passage in which the author states that ‘all Scripture is inspired by God’. 

Harris does admit that Jesus taught the Golden Rule and love of one’s 
neighbour (Harris 2008, 13). But he also quotes passages that explicitly or 
implicitly affirm the existence of hell as a counterpoint to this observation: 
2 Thess. 1:6—9 (in which Paul mentions the Lord Jesus coming from heaven 
to ‘inflict vengeance upon those who do not know God and do not obey the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus’ and who ‘shall suffer the punishment of eternal 
destruction and exclusion from the presence of the Lord and from the glory 
of his might’) and John 15:6 (in which Jesus himself is quoted as saying 
that whoever does not abide in him is ‘thrown into the fire and burned’). 
Harris's assessment of this mix of teachings is that ‘if we take Jesus in half 
his moods, we can easily justify the actions of St. Francis of Assisi or 


Martin Luther King, Jr. Taking the other half, we can justify the Inquisition’ 
(Harris 2008, 14). 

Harris discusses the question of slavery as an example of a moral 
question about which he takes the Old and New Testaments to be in 
agreement. After quoting passages from Lev. (25:44—46) and Exod. (21:7- 
11), which he reads as implying that 'the creator of the universe clearly 
expects us to keep slaves’ (Harris 2008, 14—16), he asserts that ‘there is no 
place in the New Testament where Jesus objects to the practice of slavery 
(Harris 2008, 16) and then quotes passages from Eph. 6:5 and 1 Tim. 6:1-4 
in which Paul ‘even admonishes slaves to serve their masters well—and to 
serve their Christian masters especially well’ (Harris 2008, 16). Harris then 
quotes a nineteenth-century minister as saying, ‘What God sanctioned in the 
Old Testament, and permitted in the New, cannot be a sin' (Harris 2008, 
17). Finally, Harris charges Christian abolitionists with ‘cherry-picking’ in 
their use of the Bible to oppose slavery. He says, ‘the fact that some 
abolitionists used parts of scripture to repudiate other parts does not indicate 
that the Bible is a good guide to morality’ (Harris 2008, 18). 

After Hitchens expresses his moral critique of the Old Testament in a 
chapter entitled ‘The Nightmare of the “Old” Testament’, he ratchets up the 
criticism by entitling the following chapter ‘The “New” Testament Exceeds 
the Evil of the “Old” One’ (Hitchens 2007, 109—122). However, apart from 
mentioning as ‘sinister premonitions’ Abraham’s readiness to sacrifice his 
son and the ‘rumor’ that ‘a virgin shall conceive and bear a son’ (Isa. 7:14) 
—and calling them ‘two myths [that] begin to converge’ (in the New 
Testament account of God’s sacrifice of his virgin-born Son)—his 
objections in this chapter focus exclusively on the ‘contradictions and 
illiteracies of the New Testament’ (Hitchens 2007, 115) as reasons to doubt 
its historicity. Consequently, I shall discuss the contents of this chapter later 
in this section, when I turn to what the New Atheists say about alleged 
factual errors and logical inconsistencies in the Bible. 

As I mentioned above, Dawkins takes a more favourable view of the 
New Testament—or at least of Jesus—than his fellow New Atheists do. 
Whereas, as we have seen, Harris states that Jesus does not ‘[do] away with 
all [the] barbarism’ of the Old Testament but rather ‘can be read to endorse 
the entirety of Old Testament law’ (Harris 2008, 10), Dawkins says, ‘there’s 
no denying that, from a moral point of view, Jesus is a huge improvement 
over the cruel ogre of the Old Testament...was surely one of the great 


ethical innovators of history...[and] was not content to derive his ethics 
from the scriptures of his upbringing’ but rather ‘explicitly departed from 
them' (Dawkins 2006, 250). Dawkins uses this conclusion—that even Jesus 
refrained from endorsing the entire Old Testament ethic—to back up his 
claim that we do not and should not derive our own morals from the Bible 
today. On the other hand, Dawkins thinks Jesus’ ‘family values’ were 
problematic, since he ‘encouraged his disciples to abandon their families to 
follow him’—and even to hate them (see Luke 14:26; Dawkins 2006, 250). 
Moreover, he considers the doctrine of atonement for original sin to be a 
New Testament teaching that ‘no good person should support’ since it is 
‘morally obnoxious’, an instance of ‘sado-masochism’, and ‘repellent’ 
(Dawkins 2006, 251—252). 


Allegedly Problematic Inclusions: Factuality and 
Consistency 


In (Harris 2008), Harris's charges of factual error in the Bible focus on 
prophecy. He argues that accounts of the Virgin Birth in Luke and Matthew 
are based on a mistranslation of Isa. 7:14 (‘Therefore the Lord himself will 
give you a sign. Look, the young woman is with child and shall bear a son, 
and shall name him Immanuel"): *The Hebrew text of Isaiah uses the word 
'almá, however, which simply means *young woman," without any 
implication of virginity’ (Harris 2008, 58; see also Hitchens 2007, 115). He 
also attributes to the Evangelists errors of scholarship: ‘Matt. 27:9—10, for 
instance, claims to fulfill a saying that it attributes to Jeremiah. The saying 
actually appears in Zech. 11:12—13’ (Harris 2008, 58). Furthermore, Harris 
writes, ‘the Gospels contradict each other outright. John tells us that Jesus 
was crucified the day before the Passover meal was eaten; Mark says it 
happened the day after' (Harris 2008, 58—59). Harris thinks discrepancies 
such as this show that the Bible is not ‘perfect in all its parts’ (Harris 2008, 
59). 

Though Dawkins no doubt agrees with Harris that there are factual 
errors and logical inconsistencies in the Bible, he attends almost exclusively 
to what he takes to be moral deficiencies in the text. Hitchens, on the other 
hand, develops a relatively extensive case for the claim that all alleged 


divine revelations are ‘man-made’ (Hitchens 2007, 99). He does so at least 
partially on the basis of purported falsehoods and contradictions in these 
books. He states that “we ought to be glad that none of the religious myths 
has any truth to it, or in it’ and ‘it goes without saying that none of the 
gruesome, disordered events described in Exodus ever took place' (Hitchens 
2007, 102). Hitchens says that even some Israeli archaeologists who have 
an interest in establishing the historicity of Old Testament events have 
concluded that ‘there was no flight from Egypt, no wandering in the 
desert...and no dramatic conquest of the Promised Land'. Hitchens himself 
concludes that *it was all, quite simply and very ineptly, made up at a much 
later date' (Hitchens 2007, 102). As we saw above, Hitchens thinks an 
adequate case for this claim can be made quite apart from archaeological 
evidence. In his argument he concludes that Moses could not have written 
the Pentateuch, that these books were written hundreds of years after the 
death of Moses, and that they were (in the words of Thomas Paine, whom 
he quotes) *written by some very ignorant and stupid pretenders' (Hitchens 
2007, 104). 

When Hitchens turns to the New Testament, his overall assessment is 
that ‘just like the Old Testament, the “New” one is also a work of crude 
carpentry, hammered together long after its purported events, and full of 
improvised attempts to make things come out right’ (Hitchens 2007, 110). 
He states that earlier conclusions along these lines *have been borne out by 
later biblical scholarship’ (Hitchens 2007, 110) and that it is an ‘error’ to 
assume ‘that the four Gospels were in any sense a historical record’ 
(Hitchens 2007, 111). He gives a number of examples in support of his 
claim that *their multiple authors—none of whom published anything until 
many decades after the Crucifixion—cannot agree on anything of 
importance' (Hitchens 2007, 111). He thinks Luke's account containing his 
dating of Jesus’ birth ‘is...quite evidently a garbled and oral-based 
reconstruction undertaken some considerable time after the "fact" 
(Hitchens 2007, 112); in light of the fact that ‘the jumbled “Old” Testament 
prophecies indicate that the Messiah will be born in...Bethlehem’ when he 
‘was most probably delivered’ in Nazareth, ‘a huge amount of fabrication— 
concerning Augustus, Herod, and Quirinius—is involved in confecting the 
census tale and moving the nativity scene to Bethlehem’ (Hitchens 2007, 
114). Moreover, Jesus’ ‘illiterate living disciples left us no record’ (Hitchens 
2007, 114). Instead, the ‘scribes’ who did write the Gospels ‘disagree wildly 


about the Sermon on the Mount, the anointing of Jesus, the treachery of 
Judas, and Peter's haunting “denial.” Most astonishingly, they cannot 
converge on a common account of the Crucifixion or the Resurrection. 
Thus, one interpretation that we simply have to discard is the one that 
claims divine warrant for all four of them’ (Hitchens 2007, 112). Rather, 
‘the Gospels are useful...in re-demonstrating the same point as their 
predecessor volumes, which is that religion is man-made’ (Hitchens 2007, 
115). 

Hitchens agrees with C. S. Lewis that ‘either the Gospels are in some 
sense literal truth, or the whole thing is essentially a fraud and perhaps an 
immoral one at that’. He adds that ‘it can be stated with certainty, and on 
their own evidence, that the Gospels are most certainly not literal truth' 
which means that ‘the “sayings” and teachings of Jesus are hearsay upon 
hearsay upon hearsay, which helps explain their garbled and contradictory 
nature' (Hitchens 2007, 120). Hitchens's overall conclusion is that *the case 
for biblical consistency or authenticity or "inspiration" has been in tatters 
for some time, and the rents and tears only become more obvious with 
better research, and thus no “revelation” can be derived from that quarter’ 
(Hitchens 2007, 122). 


Allegedly Problematic Omissions 


Harris follows his critique of biblical prophecies with the following 
invitation to his readers: ‘Just imagine how breathtakingly specific a work 
of prophecy would be, if it were actually the product of omniscience’ 
(Harris 2008, 60). He says that ‘if the Bible were such a book, it would 
make perfectly accurate predictions about human events. You would expect 
it to contain a passage such as “In the latter half of the twentieth century, 
humankind will develop a globally linked system of computers—the 
principles of which I set forth in Leviticus—and this system shall be called 
the Internet” (Harris 2008, 60). Harris thinks we should be troubled by the 
fact that the Bible does not contain anything like this and ‘in fact...does not 
contain a single sentence that could not have been written by a man or 
woman living in the first century’ (Harris 2008, 60). As I mentioned above, 
another example Harris gives of what ‘a book written by an omniscient 


being could contain’ is ‘a chapter on mathematics that, after two thousand 
years of continuous use, would still be the richest source of mathematical 
insight humanity has ever known'—as opposed to the ‘obvious 
mathematical errors’ the Bible contains, such as the statement in 1 Kgs 
7:23—26 and 2 Chr. 4:2—5 ‘that the ratio of the circumference of a circle to 
its diameter is 3:1' (Harris 2008, 60—61). Harris also wonders why the Bible 
does not say anything about 'electricity...DNA...the actual age and size of 
the universe’, or ‘a cure for cancer’ (Harris 2008, 61). He concludes that ‘to 
one who stands outside the Christian faith, it is utterly astonishing how 
ordinary a book can be and still be thought the product of omniscience’ 
(Harris 2008, 62). 

Hitchens also thinks the Bible is deficient in virtue of what it does not 
contain. After criticizing the Ten Commandments for what they do say (for 
example, he takes the commandment against covetousness to prohibit 
‘impure thoughts’, which he says are impossible to control), he states that 


there is the very salient question of what the commandments do not say. Is it too modern to 
notice that there is nothing about the protection of children from cruelty, nothing about rape, 
nothing about slavery, and nothing about genocide? Or is it too exactingly ‘in context’ to 
notice that some of these very offenses are about to be positively recommended? 
(Hitchens 2007, 100) 


Allegedly Problematic Historical Origins 


Clearly, all three of the New Atheists I have been discussing agree that 
every alleged divine revelation has a human origin. Harris takes pains to 
show that the Bible is not a perfect book. And Dawkins is bent on 
demonstrating that the ‘God character’ in the ‘Good Book’ is ‘an appalling 
role model’ and an ‘evil monster’ (Dawkins 2006, 247—248). Hitchens, for 
his part, repeatedly states or implies that the Bible is ‘man-made’. Of 
course, this thesis, without further qualification, is consistent with what 
Jews and Christians have traditionally said about their Scriptures. The 
position of the author of 2 Peter is that every ‘prophecy of Scripture’ is such 
that ‘men and women moved by the Holy Spirit spoke from God’ (2 Pet. 
1:20-21). So the official doctrine of at least Jews and Christians (though not 
of Muslims or Mormons) is that their Scriptures are the Word of God 
authored by human beings. In that case, just to say that the Bible has a 


human origin is not by itself to say that it does not also have a divine origin. 
But clearly, in stating or implying that the Bible has a human origin, the 
New Atheists mean also to imply that it has a merely human origin and not 
also a divine origin. 

The New Atheists generally seem to think that their content-based 
arguments, which I summarized in the previous section, suffice by 
themselves to prove that this ‘human source only’ thesis is true. And as I 
pointed out earlier, this conclusion does follow validly from their claims 
about the contents of the Bible (in terms of both ‘inclusions’ and 
*omissions") on the basis of premisses (I1) and (O1). As a reminder, these 
are the general principles that jointly entail that no genuine written divine 
revelation would include the features the New Atheists attribute to the Bible 
or fail to include the elements they find missing. 

But (in Hitchens 2007) Hitchens supplements these content-based 
arguments with origin-based arguments. In his closing remarks in his 
chapter on the Old Testament, he describes the context in which the Bible 
emerged as being ‘oppressively confined and local. He goes on to say that 
‘none of these provincials, or their deity, seems to have any idea of a world 
beyond the desert, the flocks and herds, the imperatives of nomadic 
subsistence'. His assessment is that 'this is forgivable on the part of the 
provincial yokels, obviously, but then what of their supreme guide and 
wrathful tyrant? Perhaps he was made in their image, even if not graven?’ 
(Hitchens 2007, 107). Hitchens’s view is that the narrow and provincial 
human origin of the Bible both explains its deficiencies in content and also 
suffices to demonstrate that it cannot be a divine book. 

Hitchens develops his origin-based arguments more thoroughly in his 
discussions of the Qur'an and the Book of Mormon. His overall claims 
about each of these two books are encapsulated in the titles of the chapters 
in which he examines them: *The Koran Is Borrowed from Both Jewish and 
Christian Myths’ (the title of chapter 9) and “The Lowly Stamp of their 
Origin": Religion's Corrupt Beginnings’ (the title of chapter 11, in which he 
focuses on the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints). 

According to Hitchens, since the Qur'an inherited much of its content 
from the Bible, it has the same ultimate human origin as the Bible does. 
Consequently, the same sort of content- and origin-based arguments can be 
employed to argue that it cannot be a divine revelation. Moreover, Hitchens 
thinks the history of the transmission of the Qur'an's contents from 


Muhammad to his followers contributes to his case for their merely human 
origin. He appeals to a tradition according to which a number of different, 
discrepant texts of the Qur'an were unified, transcribed into one, and 
distributed as the only canonical sacred and inerrant version. He says the 
other texts, both earlier and rival ones, were declared to be ‘apocryphal’ and 
then destroyed (Hitchens 2007, 130—131). 

Hitchens begins his discussion of Mormonism by describing its founder, 
Joseph Smith, as a ‘gifted opportunist who...[couched] his text in openly 
plagiarized Christian terms’ (Hitchens 2007, 161). He summarizes the story 
of Smith’s alleged discovery of the Book of Mormon by mentioning 
Smith’s alleged visitation by the angel Moroni, his reception of the book 
‘written upon golden plates’, and his subsequent alleged miraculous 
translation of the contents of these plates. Hitchens also briefly recounts the 
process of translation as involving Smith’s refusal to show the plates to 
anyone else and his employment of a series of scribes who took his 
‘inspired dictation’. Hitchens explains the scribes as being necessary, 
because though Smith ‘was extremely glib and fluent as a debater and story 
weaver...he was illiterate, at least in the sense that while he could read a 
little, he could not write’ (Hitchens 2007, 163). Hitchens points out that 
according to tradition, once the translation was completed, ‘all the original 
golden plates were transported to heaven, where apparently they remain to 
this day’ (Hitchens 2007, 164). 


THE NEw ATHEISTS’ ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT 
THE PROPER EXEGESIS OF ‘SACRED TEXTS’ 


What are the New Atheists’ assumptions about the best way to understand 
alleged written divine revelations? What is their general hermeneutical 
approach? And what exegetical methods do they employ in their application 
of this approach? It is not easy to answer these questions, since these 
authors do not explicitly address them. However, Harris, at least, articulates 
in passing two exegetical principles. He also discusses hermeneutics in a 
footnote. In this section, I shall discuss those two principles (and his 
comments on hermeneutics in connection with the second). 


The two exegetical principles affirmed by Harris are: (1) Do not cherry- 
pick, and (2) Do not appeal to non-literal uses of language. Harris uses the 
first principle to reject abolitionists’ use of the Bible to argue against 
slavery. And he employs the second principle to denounce attempts to 
moderate some problematic readings of Scripture. 

‘Cherry-picking’ is an exegetical method that involves the unwarranted 
selection of parts of a text the user of this method finds favourable for his or 
her purposes. What makes the selection unwarranted is that the reader 
neglects or illegitimately downplays other parts of the text he or she 
considers unhelpful for or even contrary to his or her goals. So Harris thinks 
that when abolitionists appealed to various parts of the Bible, especially the 
New Testament, to argue that the overall teaching of Scripture is against 
slavery, they unjustifiedly ignored or inadequately accounted for all the 
passages he marshalled to argue that ‘the creator of the universe clearly 
expects us to keep slaves’ (Harris 2008, 14—16). Harris concludes that ‘the 
fact that some abolitionists used parts of Scripture to repudiate other parts 
does not indicate that the Bible is a good guide to morality’ (Harris 2008, 
18). 

What Harris does not seem to consider is the possibility of it sometimes 
being exegetically appropriate—and perhaps even inevitable—to privilege 
one part of a text over another in order to understand the text as a whole. 
(For instance, as I will argue later in this chapter, there are good reasons to 
think that some later passages of the Bible should be privileged over some 
earlier passages for the purpose of proper biblical interpretation.) Nor does 
Harris make an effort to show that he is innocent of cherry-picking in his 
reading of the Bible for his atheistic purposes. Clearly, the abolitionists who 
used the Bible were able to appeal to some passages of Scripture to make 
their case, for instance, passages that affirm that all human beings are 
created in God’s image (Gen. 1:27), command us to love our neighbours as 
ourselves (Mark 12:31), and imply that masters ought to free their slaves 
(Philem. 8—21). What reason does Harris have for thinking that the passages 
he has selected, which appear to sanction slavery, are both best interpreted 
in pro-slavery terms and also legitimately privileged over the passages 
privileged by the abolitionists? Harris’s failure to provide such a reason 
makes him vulnerable to the charge that he himself is guilty of cherry- 
picking. 


Perhaps Harris would counter by claiming that it being possible to 
defend both a pro-slavery position and an anti-slavery position by appealing 
to the Bible is just another reason to think that the Bible is contradictory, 
and so neither an adequate source of moral truth nor a divinely inspired 
book. As I mentioned above, Harris assumes that 1f the Bible 1s God's 
Word, it must be a perfect book, and he has appealed to other apparent 
contradictions in the Bible to conclude that the Bible is not a perfect book. 
But what good reason is there to think that if God exists and has chosen to 
communicate to human beings by means of a written revelation, God would 
choose to do so only through a perfect book? Harris's failure to address that 
question and to consider alternative possible divine strategies suggests that 
the range of books he would count as written divine revelations is unduly 
restricted. It is true that a perfect God could write a perfect book, but it is 
far from clear that a perfect God would write a perfect book in every 
possible circumstance, regardless of his purposes and strategies for their 
implementation. 

Let us return to our examination of Harris's assumptions about the 
proper exegesis of the Bible. One way to deal with sections of Scripture that 
do not seem to support one's favoured position is to find an interpretation of 
them that does not have implications one takes to be problematic. And one 
way to reinterpret a passage for this purpose is to construe it as being non- 
literal or figurative in some respect or other. But Harris's second exegetical 
principle is that non-literal readings of the Bible are illegitimate. In his 
critique of religious moderates, Harris states that 


Moderates in every faith are obliged to loosely interpret (or simply ignore) much of their 
canons in the interests of living in the modern world....The first thing to observe about the 
moderate's retreat from scriptural literalism is that it draws its inspiration not from scripture 
but from cultural developments that have rendered many of God's utterances difficult to 
accept as written. (Harris 2004, 17) 


It is not exactly clear what Harris (or the other New Atheists) mean by 
‘literal’ and ‘non-literal’. But one example he mentions is ‘a literalist view 
of creation'—as opposed to the view ‘that God has guided creation over the 
course of millions of years’ (Harris 2004, 17), which would presumably 
require some kind of non-literal interpretation of the Genesis creation 
accounts. So it seems reasonable to infer that Harris thinks only a reading of 
the biblical creation accounts that implies a literal six-day period of time 
(and a temporally immediate and causally direct divine creation of animal 


species and human beings) is warranted. If so, then Harris's exegetical 
approach implies that the biblical account of creation cannot be reconciled 
with contemporary physics and biology. 

Given what Harris says in the passage quoted above about ‘the 
moderate's retreat from scriptural literalism’ being due to ‘cultural 
developments’ rather than to a proper reading of Scripture itself, he is likely 
to say that recent interpretations of the Genesis creation accounts in ways 
consistent with Big Bang cosmology and with evolutionary accounts of the 
origin of biological species are driven entirely by a desire to make these 
biblical passages fit with those scientific theories. However, this conclusion 
completely ignores much recent Old Testament exegesis that draws on 
extra-biblical ancient Near Eastern creation myths to suggest that the 
purpose of the biblical creation accounts was to compare and contrast them 
with those myths for strictly theological and ethical—rather than scientific 
—purposes. And though this research may have been partially prompted by 
recent scientific advances, it is clearly not totally driven by them. So 
accommodation to cultural advances is not the only basis for adopting non- 
literal interpretations of passages of Scripture. 

But Harris makes it clear in a footnote that he thinks any hermeneutical 
approach that allows for non-literal readings of sacred texts is unjustified. 
In anticipation of objections from the faithful, Harris writes, ‘No doubt, 
many students of Christian, Muslim, and Jewish esoterica will claim that 
my literal reading of their scriptures betrays my ignorance of their spiritual 
import.’ After acknowledging the existence of ‘occult, alchemical, and 
conventionally mystical interpretations of various passages in the Bible and 
the Koran’, he says that ‘the problem with such hermeneutical efforts...is 
that they are perfectly unconstrained by the contents of the texts 
themselves’ (Harris 2004, 296). 

What Harris is presupposing here is that (1) there are only two possible 
general types of interpretation of sacred texts available: ‘literal’ and ‘occult, 
alchemical, and...mystical’, and (2) interpretations of sacred texts must be 
constrained ‘by the contents of the texts themselves’. But (1) is a false 
dichotomy, since it ignores the existence of a range of normal, pervasive, 
and appropriate types of non-literal interpretation in between the extremes 
he mentions; and depending on what Harris has in mind, (2) may imply the 
implausible assumption that appeals to extra-textual considerations in 


seeking to understand a text, such as the intentions of its author(s) and its 
historical and cultural context, are off limits. 

There is a plethora of non-literal uses of language in all of literature, 
sacred and otherwise. In addition to uses of language to assert literal truths, 
there are metaphors, myths, parables, fables, hyperbolic expressions, 
personifications, and other figures of speech and non-literal linguistic 
vehicles of meaning—all of which can express truths of various kinds. So 
biblical scholars who interpret some passages of Scripture non-literally are 
not necessarily engaging in illegitimate exegetical practices or, in light of 
the universality of these employments of language, guilty of special 
pleading for the Bible. Moreover, there is a centuries-long tradition of 
biblical interpretation that employs three modes of interpretation in addition 
to literal: allegorical, moral, and anagogical. And Harris has said nothing to 
discredit these alternatives to literal interpretation. 

Whether one ought to interpret a text literally or not depends not only on 
the contents of the text itself, but also on authorial intention. For instance, 
whether one should read Psalm 23 as implying that the Lord is a /iteral 
shepherd depends on whether one thinks the psalmist meant to use the word 
‘shepherd’ literally or metaphorically. And in order to determine authorial 
intention, one will need to make use, to some extent, of one's knowledge of 
the author's historical and cultural circumstances and choice of literary 
genre, among other things. 


THE NEw ATHEISTS’ PRESUPPOSITIONS 
ABOUT THE NATURE OF DIVINE REVELATION 


Speaking of authorial intentions, the New Atheists seem to presuppose that, 
1f there were a God, and 1f God authored a book, then God would be the 
sole author of that book. That this is a presupposition of theirs is suggested 
by their readiness to dismiss claims of divine authorship of sacred texts on 
the grounds that the contents of those texts contain imperfections in the 
form of moral deficiencies, factual errors, and logical inconsistencies and 
on the ground that those texts have human origins. In the first section of this 
chapter, I codified this readiness of theirs in the form of premisses (I1), 
(O1), and (H1), each of which states what kind of content or origin a text 


would need to have (or fail to have) to be a genuine written divine 
revelation. So the New Atheists believe that the imperfect human authorship 
of a sacred text rules out its being authored by God. Again, their view is that 
a text could be authored by God only if God is its only author. 

This is what Muslims traditionally think about the Qur’an and what 
Mormons believe about the Book of Mormon. In their view, the role of 
human beings in the production of their sacred texts was not authorial but 
instead scribal. In each case, God is considered to be the author and humans 
are assumed to be merely instrumental in conveying God’s Word by reciting 
so that others could take dictation (in the case of Muhammad) or by 
translating and dictating to another human (in the case of Joseph Smith). 
But Jews and Christians standardly believe that, though God is the u/timate 
author of the Hebrew Scriptures and the New Testament, God spoke and 
revealed himself through human beings, human beings whose role was 
more flexible than merely transmitting word for word what God said or 
revealed to them. 

One way to understand this more flexible role of humans in the creation 
of the biblical text, on the assumption that God is its ultimate author, is to 
think of them as authors of the text as well. Nicholas Wolterstorff, in his 
book Divine Discourse: Philosophical Reflections on the Claim that God 
Speaks (Wolterstorff 1995), develops a theory of the dual (divine-human) 
authorship of the Bible and a corresponding theory of divine-human 
authorial discourse interpretation. His basic idea is that God speaks to 
humans through the Bible by means of having 'deputized' some human 
authorial discourse (in the case of prophetic literature) and having 
'appropriated' some other human authorial discourse (in the case of non- 
prophetic literature). Deputizing someone to speak on your behalf involves 
authorizing them to play that role. An example of deputized discourse given 
by Wolterstorff is when a head of state deputizes an ambassador to speak on 
his or her behalf. Wolterstorff characterizes God's commissioning of 
prophets to be authorized to speak in his name in the same way. 
Appropriating another person's discourse entails adopting what someone 
has already said (or authored) as one's own authorial discourse—as when a 
person responds to what another person has said by saying, ‘I agree with 
that’ or (in a parliamentary session) ‘I second that’. 

If we follow Wolterstorff in thinking that God could have authored the 
Bible by deputizing and appropriating discourse that human beings 


authored (under divine inspiration), then we will not have to agree with the 
New Atheists that 1f God authored a book, God would be its only author, 
and we will not have to accept their view that any book authored by God 
would be a perfect book. And if God's book does not have to be perfect, 
then it could be a medium of divine revelation that contains moral 
deficiencies, factual errors, and logical inconsistencies. But coming to this 
conclusion does not require that we attribute these imperfections to God's 
authorship—as long as we distinguish, as Wolterstorff does, between what 
God is saying to us via the biblical text and what the human authors said in 
the text. 

The New Atheists could reply that the passages they selected as 
examples of moral deficiency feature God as commanding the allegedly 
morally objectionable behaviour An example is the biblical laws 
concerning the proper treatment of slaves, which take the institution of 
slavery for granted rather than prohibiting it. Do not such divine directives 
imply that God both approves of and promotes slavery? In reply, the New 
Atheists' attributions of moral deficiency to some passages of the Bible 
(and by implication to their alleged divine author) are made with little 
attempt on their part to fully understand and appreciate the role of those 
passages in their historical and cultural settings. And they neglect 
interpretations of those passages that take progressive revelation as a 
serious possibility. If God's revelation in the Bible is progressive, then what 
God reveals to humans at a particular time and place is limited by what they 
are able to understand and do, given the constraints of their historical and 
cultural setting. As Paul Copan argues in /s God a Moral Monster? Making 
Sense of the Old Testament God, 


Given certain fixed assumptions in the ancient New East, God didn't impose legislation that 
Israel wasn't ready for. He moved incrementally. As stated repeatedly in the Old Testament 
and reinforced in the New Testament, the law of Moses was far from ideal. Being the 
practical God he is, Yahweh...met his people where they were, but he didn't want to leave 
them there. God didn't banish all fallen, flawed, ingrained social structures when Israel 
wasn't ready to handle the ideals. Taking into account the actual, God encoded more 
feasible laws, though he directed his people toward moral improvement. (Copan 2011, 61) 


This view allows us to interpret the Old Testament passages about slavery 
in such a way as to see them as requiring of the ancient Israelites more 
mercy in their treatment of slaves than their ancient Near Eastern 
neighbours showed to theirs—even if God's allowance of slavery to exist at 


all fell short of the divine ideal, which God would reveal gradually and in 
due time. 

Does this conclusion square with Harris's contention, which I discussed 
above, that Jesus ‘can be read to endorse the entirety of the Old Testament 
Law' (Harris 2008, 10)? Yes. Jesus claimed not to abolish the law but to 
fulfil it. And his fulfilment of it includes its proper interpretation, based on 
God's original intentions for it. Since God's intentions were to move people 
progressively towards increased mercy, Jesus can be seen as affirming this 
trajectory. An example is Jesus’ admonition not to retaliate as a fulfilment 
of the lex talionis (Matt. 5:38—42). 

Finally, an appeal to the purposes of God’s revelation, which gradually 
become clearer throughout the Bible, also provides us with a basis on which 
to reject Harris’s assumption that if God authored a book, God would 
include advanced scientific and mathematical knowledge. For one thing, the 
humans to whom the books of the Bible were originally addressed would 
not have understood and appreciated such knowledge, so it would not have 
been useful to them. For another thing, a careful reading of the Bible, 
especially from the standpoint of later sections of it (such as the prophetic 
literature and the teaching of Jesus), makes it clear that the primary purpose 
of divine revelation is to equip human beings for restored loving 
relationships with God and each other. And though scientific and 
mathematical knowledge can be useful for this purpose, it is neither 
necessary nor sufficient for the achievement of it. 
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CHAPTER 21 


RICHARD SWINBURNE 


DEFINING Gobp's REVELATION 


For the Abrahamic religions (Judaism, Christianity, and Islam) ‘revelation’ 
is normally revelation by God. I shall take for granted that God exists, and 
is as understood in the Abrahamic religions, as omnipotent, omniscient, and 
perfectly good (see Swinburne 2016). God supposedly reveals himself by 
his acts in creation and human history, and reveals certain propositional 
truths. I think that it 1s fair to say that by and large Judaism and much early 
and recent Christianity has regarded ‘revelation’ as primarily God’s 
revealing acts, whereas Islam and much Christianity from the third to the 
eighteenth century thought of ‘revelation’ as primarily revelation of true 
propositions including propositions about God’s acts. In the first sense God 
reveals himself in his mighty acts of creation, bringing the Israelites out of 
Egypt to the promised land, and—according to Christians—becoming 
incarnate in Christ, and raising Christ from the dead. In the second sense 
God reveals the propositional truths of Christianity and Judaism contained 
in the Bible and perhaps in their subsequent development in the traditions 
of Israel and the teaching of the Christian Church; for Islam God reveals the 
book, the Qur’an, consisting in large part of propositions. Clearly, however, 
it would be pointless for God to give us revelation of the first kind without 
revelation of the second kind. There is no point in God revealing himself by 
some action unless we can learn about it, and in that case, there will be a 


true proposition which God will have revealed to us which tells us that God 
has done that action. Yet God could usefully provide revelation of the 
second kind without that revelation reporting revelation of the first kind. 


WHy Gop MIGHT REVEAL TRUTHS 


What reasons would God have for revealing truths to us? God has created 
humans capable of understanding that he exists; and so, although so much 
more the source of our existence than is any human father, he is like a father 
who will want to interact with humans who are (in a sense) his children. So 
he will want us to know about him, and will want to help us to become the 
kind of beings who can interact with him in a deep and loving way. Hence, I 
suggest, he needs to tell us things of four kinds which we cannot easily find 
out for ourselves (see Butler 1902 for the first three kinds). 

First, we need to know that he exists, and what he is like. So a first 
reason for God to give us a revelation about any matter at all is simply to 
provide more evidence of his existence, additional to evidence provided by 
arguments (of what is called ‘natural theology’) from the overall well- 
orderedness of the world and from the contingency of the world. Even if 
these arguments are, as I believe, cogent, many ordinary people are not 
much influenced by them; and even if we are clever enough to appreciate 
them, we are subject to temptations which may lead us to hide from what 
reason shows. Also, there seems to many people to be a strong argument 
against the existence of God from the fact of sin and suffering. So many 
humans may need help to see that these arguments to the existence of God 
from the general features of the world are cogent, and that the argument 
from evil against the existence of God is not cogent. Any evidence that 
some message comes from God increases the probability that there is a 
God, especially if it shows us that he has a good purpose in allowing us to 
sin and suffer. Further, God, being the ultimate source of the existence of all 
other things, will clearly have aspects to his being which humans are not 
well equipped to discover for themselves; and in order that we should be 
able to interact better with him, it is good that we should know more about 
his nature and what he has done for us. 


A second reason why we might expect God to reveal truths to us is to 
show us how to interact with him, and so how to pray and how to obtain his 
forgiveness if we have sinned against him. 

A third reason why we might expect God to reveal truths to us is that 
quite a lot of human wrongdoing is the result of ignorance about which 
actions are morally right and which are morally wrong. That is shown by 
the diversity of views among humans about many moral issues. An 
ordinarily good parent wants his or her children to do what is morally 
obligatory (and not to do what is wrong) and ideally also sometimes what is 
supererogatorily good. And such a parent would want them by doing good 
actions to become naturally good people. A perfectly good God would want 
no less for his human children. So he might provide humans with more 
moral information. Some religious thinkers believe that all moral truths are 
made such by the will of God; what is obligatory is obligatory because God 
commands us to do it (and what is supererogatorily good is so because God 
commends us to do it), and what is wrong is so because God forbids it. 
Other thinkers believe that some or all moral truths are necessary truths 
independent of the will of God. On the former view what we need to know 
is God's will; and we can only know that if he tells us what it is. On the 
latter view, whether or not the human race will eventually reach agreement 
on moral issues, they are unlikely to do so for a few centuries yet. 
Meanwhile, it would be good if God told us what are these necessary moral 
truths. In order to interact deeply and seriously with God, we need to live 
by his values, and so he would want us to become the sort of people who by 
nature and willingly do not merely what is obligatory but also much that is 
supererogatory. 

A fourth reason why we might expect God to reveal truths to us is to 
provide us with encouragement to do what is (obligatorily and 
supererogatorily) good and to avoid doing what is wrong. All the 
Abrahamic religions provide such encouragement by some form of the 
doctrine that those who do good actions will go to heaven and those who do 
bad actions will not go to heaven. However, the primary reason for doing 
good actions is simply that they are good actions—whether their goodness 
is intrinsic to them, or whether it is conferred on them by the will of God; 
and the primary reason for avoiding wrong actions is that they are wrong. 
For this reason some thinkers have held that to try to persuade people to act 
morally by offering a reward for doing so deprives moral action of its point. 


Perhaps it would do so if it were certain that this reward would be paid; but 
if it is only moderately probable that there is such a reward, then this 
moderate degree of probability that those who do good will get a reward 
still provides an additional reason for doing good without depriving moral 
action of its moral point. Human parents encourage their children to do 
good actions by offering rewards; and discourage them from doing wrong 
actions by threatening punishments. They do this, not merely so that their 
young children may do good and not wrong actions, but also and 
importantly so that they get into the habit of doing good and not wrong, and 
thus develop a good character so as to do good naturally and willingly when 
they become adults. God may well do the same for his children of all ages 
in order to encourage them not merely to do obligatory actions and avoid 
wrong actions, but in order to encourage them to do supererogatory good 
actions so that doing such actions may become after some time so natural to 
them that they become saints. Then they will do good actions because they 
are good actions, and not because they are hoping for a reward. And, if 
heaven is a place of the kind which many of the Christian Fathers depicted, 
then it is a place where people are fully aware of the presence of God, 
enormously happy living saintly lives, without the obstacles to doing so 
which are so evident in life on earth (see Swinburne 201 7). And in telling us 
that he wants to take us to heaven, God would be telling us that he wants 
the very best for us. 


How Gop MIGHT REVEAL TRUTHS 


Given that God might be expected to reveal truths, how will he do this? He 
could of course set aside the laws of nature and write the truths permanently 
in the sky. But, since fairly evidently only God could set aside the laws of 
nature and write in the sky, that might make it so obvious that God had 
revealed these truths that it would remove from humans the choice of trying 
to find out for themselves whether God had revealed truths, or not bothering 
to do so, and the choice of helping others to come to know these truths, or 
not bothering to do so. It is good for humans to have the serious possibility 
of ignoring God. So a more likely means of revelation is the traditional 
mode which the three Abrahamic religions all claim to have been God’s 


method—that God inspires certain humans to 'see' (with great probability, 
but maybe not with certainty) those truths and to feel themselves 
commanded by God to communicate them to all other humans—when the 
adequate grounds for others to believe in these truths available to the first 
recipients are not widely available to the rest of the world, but the latter 
have adequate grounds for believing them, in John Locke's phrase, *upon 
the credit of the proposer, as coming from God in some extraordinary way 
of communication’ (Locke 1877, Iv, xviii, 2). 

But now we come to a serious problem. The revelation must be 
accessible to old and young, male and female, the clever and the stupid, the 
uneducated and the learned of the culture to which it was first delivered, 
and also transmittable to people of another culture with very different 
backgrounds of religion, ethics, theoretical science, philosophy, and 
technology. What could such a revelation be like? God could provide a 
revelation of one or other of two extreme kinds, or some compromise 
between them. The first extreme kind of revelation would be a culture- 
relative revelation, one expressed in terms of the scientific and historical 
presuppositions (both true and false) of the culture to which it was 
addressed, and giving moral instruction applicable to the situation of 
members of that culture. So the doctrine of creation might be expressed on 
the presupposition that the world is as described by the then current science. 
Thus, the opening sentence of the Book of Genesis, ‘God created the 
heavens and the earth'(Gen. 1:1), seems to be understood in the subsequent 
verses as the claim that God made a flat earth covered by a dome, in which 
the sun, moon, and stars were fixed, and above which (as well as below 
which) there are waters. Such a revelation would teach the moral truths 
which those living in the culture need to know—for example, those 
concerned with whether people ought to pay taxes to the Roman emperor, 
or to obey the Jewish food laws—but it would contain no guidance on the 
morality of artificial insemination by donor or medical research on 
embryos. 

Such a revelation would be perfectly adequate for providing its 
immediate recipients with guidance on how to live lives on earth, how to 
ask God for the forgiveness of their sins, and how to aspire to heaven; it 
would, that is, provide enough information of the kind which, I have 
suggested, God has a reason to reveal, for the people of that culture to live 
saintly lives. False scientific presuppositions would make no difference to 


the religious content of the message, that is, to the kind of life and worship 
which it sought to encourage. The problem is, however, that a revelation of 
that kind could not be transmitted, as it stood, to those of another culture. 
Such a revelation would be of little use, as it stood, to the philosophers who 
met on the Areopagus in Athens in the first century CE (Acts 17:16—34) and 
who believed that the earth was spherical and everlasting, let alone to 
literate and numerate Anglo-Americans of today. It would need to be 
retranslated into the vocabulary of each new culture. 

Alternatively, God could provide a revelation. independent of the 
scientific and historical assumptions of any culture, including of course 
those of our own culture. Like the Book of Genesis, the Nicene Creed 
affirms belief in God who made ‘Heaven and Earth’, adding to it ‘and all 
things visible and invisible'; and it might seem that this can be understood 
(and is understood by today's Christians) in a culturally independent way, 
as meaning 'the earth and all the heavenly bodies in the universe beyond the 
earth, and anything else there may be'. But for this to be informative, we 
need some understanding of what ‘things’ there are. Does this affirmation 
imply that God made God, or the law of non-contradiction (‘for all 
propositions p, not both p and not p^), or unicorns, or humans’ free choices, 
or what? Philosophers have argued for centuries about the scope of God's 
creation. Much of chapter 8 of The Coherence of Theism (Swinburne 2016) 
is an attempt to spell out the doctrine of God being the creator of everything 
in a coherent and rigorous way, which gives a clear answer to these and 
other questions raised by our culture about the scope of God's creation. But 
philosophers of later cultures will surely distinguish different senses of 
many of the words which I used in that book to analyse what are the 
‘things’ which God created. It is doubtful whether God could provide a 
culture-independent revelation comprehensible by humans who do not 
spend their whole lives studying philosophy. 

A good compromise solution which is the one which in effect many 
adherents of the three Abrahamic religions believe that God adopted, is for 
God to provide a revelation of the first kind to a community within a culture 
(a race or church of some kind) with the resources for working out how the 
revelation continues to apply when cultural assumptions change. While 
allowing some parts of the community for some considerable period of time 
to misinterpret the original revelation, God would guarantee that in the end 
after much prayer and discussion at least a significant part of the 


community would interpret the revelation correctly. All three Abrahamic 
religions have recognizable communities who regard themselves as 
established by God, and who first received his revelation. For Judaism that 
community is the Jewish race, for Islam it is all Muslims, for Christianity it 
is the Christian Church—although it is a matter of considerable dispute 
among those who consider themselves to belong to such a community, what 
are the exact boundaries of that community. So all three religions must hold 
that if God ensures that his original revelation will not be totally 
misunderstood, he guarantees that community consensus of some kind will 
provide a correct interpretation of the original revelation. All three religions 
hold that (at least most of) the original revelation was subsequently written 
down in a basic text, and they normally acknowledge that their basic text 
needs interpretation. But it is less obvious that the Qur'an needs 
interpretation than that the bibles of the two other religions need 
interpretation. This is because—according to Islam—the process by which 
God revealed the contents of the Qur'àn was a very direct one. God inspired 
Muhammad to prophesy, others wrote down his prophecies, many of them 
during Muhammad's lifetime, and together they constitute the Qur'an, 
God's message to the human race. However, even Islam has generally 
recognized the need for some interpretation if it is to be applied to the moral 
issues of later centuries; and although the Qur'àn does not lay down who is 
qualified to interpret it, gradually some interpreters were recognized as 
more authoritative than others, and a tradition of interpretation emerged 
within Islam (Guillaume 1956, ch. 5). 

By contrast, for Judaism and Christianity, God first founded a 
community—the Jewish race, or the Jewish race evolving into the Christian 
Church (the *new Israel"); then over many centuries he revealed truths to it, 
which in the course of many years inspired teachers wrote down, and the 
community came to recognize their writings as constituting an inspired 
revelation. Judaism held that the process of revelation began with Abraham, 
who—if he was indeed a real person—lived sometime around 1500 BCE; 
and the revelation continued until around the last centuries BCE. The process 
of writing down the revelation was also a gradual one, beginning perhaps 
with small sections, these being put together into larger sections, the larger 
sections being formed into books, the books being put together into the 
‘Hebrew Bible’ only around the second century ck. From its beginning 
Christianity recognized the revelation contained in the Hebrew Bible (its 


‘Old Testament’) as revelation; and it added to it records of Jesus’s teaching 
and actions and those of his immediate followers (its ‘New Testament"), 
claiming that the Hebrew Bible should be interpreted in the light of that 
teaching and those actions. Almost all the books of the New Testament—in 
the opinion of most scholars—were written before 100 cE; but it took until 
the end of the fourth century ce for the Christian Church to reach a more or 
less final list of the books which constitute today's Christian Bible. 

So there are these differences in the method and directness of the way 
God is said to have inspired the sacred texts of Islam, Judaism, and 
Christianity. There is also the difference that the constituent books of the 
Hebrew and Christian Bibles, unlike the suras of the Qur'an, are books of 
different genres—history, poetry, letters, dialogues, etc. This provided a 
crucial further need for an interpreter to get the whole collection into 
perspective—to sort out which books are to be understood as belonging to 
which genres—which is by no means obvious and yet makes a crucial 
difference to how they should be interpreted. For example, it is unclear 
whether the book of Jonah is meant to be a historical narrative or a fictional 
story with a moral message. And Judaism and Christianity need an 
interpreter to sort out the many apparent contradictions in and between the 
books, beginning with the fact that the first chapter of Genesis (if 
understood as history rather than parable) states that the world was created 
in six days, whereas chapter 2:4 implies that it was created in one day. So it 
looks as if it needs an interpreter or interpreters to sort out just how the 
writings of different authors at different times with different cultural 
assumptions in different genres fit together to make a coherent revelation. 
The Qur'àn by contrast seems to have the internal unity of a letter from 
God, and indeed claims that its internal consistency is evidence of it being 
such a letter (Sura 4.82). 

There are various ways in which God could effect the interpretation of 
an original revelation through a community. There could be an infallible 
authority in the Church which pronounced from time to time on which 
interpretations were correct. In his An Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine, John Henry Newman argued that 


in proportion to the probability of true developments of doctrine and practice in the Divine 
Scheme, so is the probability also of the appointment in that scheme of an external authority 
to decide upon them, thereby separating them from the mass of mere human speculation, 


extravagance, corruption, and error, in and out of which they grow. This is the doctrine of 
the infallibility of the Church... 
(Newman 1906, 78) 


This infallibility could be mediated through an individual chosen by a clear 
formal procedure. Roman Catholics believe that the Pope, as bishop of 
Rome, is that individual, and that his ex cathedra pronouncements on ‘faith 
and morals' are infallible. Or the infallibility could be mediated through a 
council. The Orthodox Church holds that it is mediated by ‘Ecumenical 
Councils’ of properly (‘canonically’) appointed bishops. But it is unclear 
how many bishops constitute a quorum, how many positive votes are 
necessary for the promulgation of a definition, and—above all—what 
constitutes proper appointment. What many Orthodox hold is that the 
decisions of any purportedly Ecumenical Council are really decisions of an 
Ecumenical Council only if they receive widespread approval throughout 
the Church. And that is some of the way towards a third possibility, that 
God would ensure a correct interpretation of revelation by ensuring that, 
while no one mechanism guaranteed truth, truth would emerge in the long 
run by consensus within the community, distinguished as such by its 
organizational continuity and continuity of doctrine with the community 
which received the original revelation. The consensus would be obtained by 
moral, scientific, and philosophical reflection in the light of experience on 
the content of the original revelation, and the way in which it had been 
developed and expounded in intervening centuries. There would be no one 
stopping point to controversy, but a general direction by God of 
interpretation, compatible with some error by individuals, groups, or even 
generations. And while Judaism does not have many doctrinal truths, this 
seems to me the way in which Judaism has developed its views about 
correct moral behaviour, and correct rituals. This too seems to be what 
some Protestant groups believe about God's way of ensuring that his 
revelation is correctly interpreted. I see no clear a priori argument for why 
God would have adopted any particular one of these methods for leading a 
later community to interpret an earlier revelation correctly. The first method 
of having one recognizable infallible interpreter (and, to a limited extent, 
the second method of having doctrine determined by councils, recognized 
as authoritative only long after their decisions) has the disadvantage that 
there is little scope for an individual believer to work out for himself which 
parts of revelation fit best with other parts and with what his natural reason 


tells him about God; the individual believer has no need to take individual 
doctrines seriously, and reflect on them. Yet the third method of depending 
on community consensus in the very long run is most unlikely, even within 
several millennia, to produce agreement on how a text 1s to be interpreted, 
and in effect it leaves it to each believer to work things out for themselves; 
and that is asking too much of believers, most of whom are not professional 
theologians. The original revelation might contain teaching about which a 
later body or person is qualified to interpret that revelation; and Roman 
Catholics and Orthodox claim that the teaching of Jesus as reported in the 
New Testament does contain such teaching supporting their respective 
positions. 

For example, Catholics cite New Testament passages (such as Matt. 
16:18—19) which give special authority in guiding the Church to Peter. 
Early Church writings describe Peter as the first bishop of Rome, and so 
Catholics claim that the subsequent bishops of Rome inherited Peter's 
special authority. Orthodox cite other passages in defence of their view that 
bishops as the successors of the twelve first apostles are collectively the 
final authority in the Church. Thus, Acts 15 records a council of 'apostles 
and elders' as making the first crucial decision about how to interpret the 
original revelation for a new situation, that Gentiles did not need to be 
circumcised in order to become Christians, a decision which ‘seemed good 
to the Holy Spirit and to us' (Acts 15:28). 


How ro RECOGNIZE A TRUE REVELATION 
FROM GOD 


So, faced with claims from different communities to possess a revelation 
from God, how are humans to assess which of them are at all likely to be 
true revelations? By the same criteria as we use to judge that any message 
purporting to come from some human did in fact come from that human— 
that it reflects his or her attitudes and contains information of a kind that 
they would be expected to send, and that it bears their signature. 

So to apply the former criterion to judge whether some purported 
revelation is indeed a revelation from God, we must inquire whether what 
was purportedly revealed reflects the attitude to the world which a perfectly 


good God would be expected to have, and contains the kind of information 
he might be expected to convey. Although the ideas of many humans about 
morality are no doubt cloudy and somewhat distorted, we do almost all 
have a concept of morality, and we do share quite a few moral views. 
Almost all humans believe that (with qualifications) it is morally obligatory 
to fulfil our promises, to tell the truth, and to help our neighbours and 
relatives in need of food or shelter. So the moral attitudes enshrined in a 
purported revelation from God must largely reflect these moral attitudes by 
representing God as telling us only what is true, only making promises 
which he subsequently fulfils, and caring about whether we are in pain or 
have no food or shelter. The latter care does not entail that God must always 
satisfy these needs; but if he fails to satisfy those needs, he must always 
have some good reason for not doing so. A purported revelation which 
depicts God as enjoying seeing humans suffer does not come from God. I 
described in the second section the reasons which God might have for 
revealing truths, and so we have some idea of the kind of matters on which 
he might be expected to give a revelation. He might be expected to give us 
deeper knowledge of his nature and of what he has done for us, of how to 
pray and obtain forgiveness from him, of how it is good for us to live, and 
to provide encouragement to us to do so. And since God is omniscient and 
so knows what is morally good a lot better than we do, we would expect a 
revelation from God to evince what we can come on reflection to recognize 
as a more profound version of our ordinary metaphysical intuitions and 
moral attitudes. For example, we may come to recognize a purported 
revelation which represents God as concerned to help us to become saints 
as a more profound concern for our needs than a concern merely to provide 
us with food and shelter. A revelation from God might also be expected in 
some respects to correct our ordinary metaphysical intuitions and moral 
views; yet if it purported to correct them in too many apparently 
implausible respects, we could not recognize it as coming from God. 

We must apply this criterion not merely to the purported original 
revelation, such as the teaching of the Qur'an, but also to the subsequent 
interpretation of this by the community, taking account of any part of the 
original revelation about which part of the community was authorized to 
interpret that teaching. We must inquire whether the subsequent 
interpretation is a plausible development of the original purported 
revelation, and so whether it too satisfies the criteria of reflecting the 


attitude to the world which a perfectly good God would be expected to 
show, and conveying moderately plausible information important for human 
interaction with him. If there is such a community authorized by the 
purported original revelation, then we must bear in mind that the original 
revelation would have been phrased in terms of the original community's 
views about science and history, and would have contained much moral 
teaching directly relevant only to its situation. So we must assess whether 
each later community rephrased the core of the original teaching in a 
plausible way in the light of its views about science and history, and its own 
moral problems. 

But it is not enough for showing that a revelation comes from God that 
its message is a message of a kind that a perfectly good and omniscient God 
might have been expected to give. The message must bear God's signature. 
I understand by a 'signature' an effect which can be brought about readily 
only by a certain person (or by someone else acting with his permission), 
and one which is recognized in the culture in which it occurred as a mark of 
endorsement by that person. Cultures differ in respect of which effects of 
this kind they recognize as marks of endorsement. In our culture a person's 
name handwritten by him- or herself at the end of a document constitutes 
such a mark of endorsement; in medieval times the imprint of a signet ring 
often served this function. Perhaps before long fingerprints or skin DNA 
will become recognized marks of endorsement. 

One kind of effect which can be brought about by God alone is a 
‘violation’ of laws of nature. While—if there is a God—all events occur 
only because God allows them to occur, he normally does this by keeping 
the laws of nature operative, not by interfering in their operation. Laws of 
nature are those laws of physics or chemistry or other sciences which 
determine how objects behave, or laws which make it immensely probable 
how they will behave. If an event occurs which is contrary to the laws of 
nature, or immensely improbable given those laws, then that event is very 
probably a ‘violation’ of those laws, and so something which can be 
brought about only by one who sustains the laws of nature in operation, that 
is, God. If such an event is brought about by God, it is in a natural sense of 
that word a ‘miracle’. (If there is no God, then laws of nature are 
themselves the ultimate determinants of what happens, and so no 
*violations' of laws of nature can occur.) 


We do not know for certain what the fundamental laws of nature are— 
scientists may yet discover more fundamental laws underlying those which 
they currently believe to be fundamental. But we surely know enough about 
the fundamental laws to know that such events as a levitation (someone 
rising into the air while praying, contrary to gravity or any other known 
force), water suddenly turning into wine, someone walking on water, or 
someone walking through closed doors, are violations of natural laws. It is 
immensely unlikely that scientists would discover that the laws of nature 
are such that events of these kinds happen regularly from time to time. If 
these violations are brought about by God, they are miracles. If we had 
good reason to suppose that there is no God, we would be right not to 
believe several witnesses who claim to have seen someone walking on 
water; we should say that either they were lying or they were themselves 
deceived by some trick of the light or were the victims of some delusion. 
But if we have some reason to suppose that there 1s a God, then if several 
otherwise reliable witnesses claim to have seen the occurrence of a 
violation of laws of nature, and if the particular violation is one which God 
would have, as far as we can judge, some reason to bring about, then we 
would have good reason to believe these witnesses. 

The culture of ancient Israel recognized a miracle as God's signature on 
the teaching of some prophet which he claimed to be a revelation from God, 
if his teaching reflected God's attitude to the world and was teaching of a 
kind that God might be expected to give, and also included a prophecy that 
that miracle would occur or a prayer for it to occur. Deut. 13:1—3 affirms 
that if prophets say ‘follow other gods’ and promise ‘omens or portents’ as 
evidence of the genuineness of their message, then—even if these ‘omens 
or portents’ occur—‘you must not heed the words of those prophets’. And 
Deut. 18:22 affirms that when the prophet makes a prophecy about the 
future (as prophets almost invariably did), it must come to pass—‘If a 
prophet speaks in the name of the Lord, but the thing does not take place or 
prove true, it is a word that the Lord has not spoken.’ The ‘thing’ must 
presumably not be one which might be expected to occur in the ordinary 
course of nature; and clearly the more evidently miraculous is the ‘thing’, 
the more its occurrence would show. The use of this criterion in ancient 
Israel is shown by the story of Elijah and the prophets of Baal. Elijah called 
on God to provide fire from heaven to ignite a water-sodden sacrifice (1 
Kgs 18:17-40), which would involve God doing an act which (in the view 


of his contemporaries and expressed in my terminology) would violate laws 
of nature. When the fire came from heaven, it led to the recognition by 
Israel that Elijah was a true prophet. (I am not arguing here that this story is 
true. I am using it merely to illustrate ancient Israel's criteria for true 
prophecy.) 

In a book analysing at length how we can recognize a revelation from 
God, Menssen and Sullivan claim that ‘a miracle is not required to confirm 
or authenticate a revelatory claim'. They assert that a message may be 
thought probably to come from God because of 'the intrinsic excellence of 
the message, of its desirability’ (Menssen and Sullivan 2007, 92—3). But if 
the probable truth of the message is something which we recognize by 
seeing that it fits with our limited understanding of God derived from 
natural theology, or of morality or whatever, then we recognize its truth by 
our ‘natural reason’. We do not recognize it as true on the ground that God 
(maybe via the teaching of some prophet) has told us this; the fact that some 
prophet has told us this is irrelevant to whether or not we should believe it. 
As I argued earlier, if a message is to be recognized as coming from God, it 
must be largely consonant with our normal metaphysical and moral 
intuitions and what we can on reflection recognize as a deeper version of 
them; but in order to count as ‘revealed’, it must contain elements which we 
could not discover for ourselves, and may to some degree contradict our 
ordinary metaphysical and moral intuitions. Hence the need for a miracle to 
confirm its divine origin. 


THE EVIDENCE FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
REVELATION 


So in assessing different purported revelations from God, we must assess 
how well the original revelation of a religion, normally in the form of the 
teaching of a founding prophet, and its subsequent development in the 
resulting religious community, satisfies the criterion of reflecting God's 
attitude and conveying relevant information; and also the criterion that the 
original revelation bears God's signature. In this final section I shall outline 
very briefly some of the considerations relevant for assessing whether the 


purported Christian revelation in the teaching of Jesus and his immediate 
disciples satisfies those criteria. 

The moral attitudes which Jesus claimed to be God's attitudes to 
humans, recorded in the Gospels, such as the forgiving father of the 
Prodigal Son (Luke 15:11—32) and the shepherd who seeks lost sheep (Luke 
15:3-7), have seemed to most humans of most eras, including our own, to 
be those of a perfectly good God. The Christian revelation sought to 
provide information of the kind which, we have seen, we might expect God 
to provide through a revelation. First, it filled out what God's perfect 
goodness amounted to, by showing us that God expected us to use the 
abilities which he provides for us in order to extend his ‘kingdom’ (Luke 
19:11—27), and would reward those who did and punish those who did not 
do so. While Jesus did not give a full explanation of why God allows us to 
suffer, he did make it clear that suffering on earth was not always a 
punishment for sin (John 9:2-3), and that in allowing the existence of 
sinners he was benefiting other humans (Matt. 13: 24—30.) Jesus also, I 
believe (see Swinburne 2008, 102—107), showed that he believed himself to 
be divine, and so that by his life and death God was sharing our suffering, 
and so suffering must sometimes serve a good purpose. 

Secondly, Jesus taught his disciples how to pray (Matt. 6:9—15). One 
good purpose of Jesus who was God Incarnate suffering and dying on the 
cross, his immediate disciples believed, was to provide atonement for 
human sins, and so provide a means for humans to obtain forgiveness from 
God for our sins. Different Christian thinkers, beginning with St Paul in his 
Letter to the Romans and the author of the Letter to the Hebrews in the New 
Testament, have developed theories of the kind of way in which the life and 
death of Jesus provides atonement for the wrongs we have done to God. 
Various New Testament passages taught that humans could use that 
atonement to obtain forgiveness from God by repenting of their sins and 
being baptized (Acts 2:38), baptism being baptism into the death of Jesus 
(Rom. 6:3). 

Thirdly, Jesus taught humans how to live. The way of living which Jesus 
commended to humans, of ‘turning the other cheek’ (Luke 6:29) and ‘going 
the second mile' (Matt. 5:41), and being ready to forgive those who wrong 
us ‘up to seventy times seven’ (Matt. 18:21—22), have won the hearts of 
many who have come to see such behaviour either as intrinsically 
obligatory or as the kind of actions which a good God might command 


humans to do. And so many, both religious believers and atheists, have seen 
Jesus’ own life, as a wandering teacher who ‘had nowhere to lay his head’, 
and his willingness to allow himself to be crucified rather than deny his 
teaching or start an armed rebellion to defend it, as a model of good living. 
Yet the teaching of Jesus contains some moral teaching which does not fit 
too comfortably with our ordinary morality, for example his teaching that 
remarriage after divorce is wrong (Mark 10:11—12). 

Finally, Jesus provided encouragement to us to act well by promising the 
reward of ‘eternal life’ to those who did good, and the penalty of ‘eternal 
punishment' to those who did not do good (Matt. 25:31—46), assuring us 
that anyone who turned from not doing good to doing good, however late in 
that life, would receive the reward (Matt. 20:1—16). But, while, as I argued 
earlier, there is good reason for God to provide encouragement of this kind, 
the actual message of Jesus leaves it unclear precisely who are ‘those who 
do good’ and ‘those who do not do good’, and unclear how Jesus’ teaching 
that the latter would be condemned to ‘eternal’ punishment fits with his 
teaching that God persists in searching for the lost sheep or coin (Luke 
15:3-10). And it seems implausible to suppose that God would deal with 
humans who did not do good so harshly. As I shall note shortly, the later 
Church sought to spell out Jesus' teaching in ways which to some extent 
clarify these matters. 

The teaching of Jesus, as recorded in the New Testament, was clearly 
intended for all human beings. So it is to be expected that 1f God was 
providing such a revelation by the teaching of Jesus to one community over 
at most a few years, Jesus would take measures to create a group who 
would take that revelation to other communities and apply it to their needs. 
Several New Testament passages claim that Jesus taught that his followers 
would be guided by the Holy Spirit to continue Jesus’ teaching (John 
14:25—26) and would have his authority (Matt. 18:18; John 15:26—27; Acts 
1:8). And within a few years of Jesus’s Crucifixion and Resurrection (as 
claimed by Christians), according to Acts 15:28, the apostles claimed the 
authority of the Holy Spirit for applying to Gentiles a revelation originally 
preached only to Jews, when they declared in a formal council that Gentiles 
did not need to be circumcised in order to become Christians. The Christian 
Church drew from the teaching of Jesus, both that conveyed to them orally 
and that which they found in the subsequent records of this teaching in the 
New Testament, doctrines which we cannot find in the recorded teaching of 


Jesus. In my view the doctrine of the Trinity, a central doctrine of the 
subsequent Christian Church, is one such doctrine. While there are various 
recorded sayings of Jesus which—taken together—on one interpretation 
support that doctrine (see Swinburne 2008, 110-11), these sayings can be 
interpreted in different plausible ways, only one of which is the traditional 
doctrine. Nevertheless, if it is one plausible interpretation of the teaching of 
Jesus and also a priori plausible to suppose that the doctrine is true (as I 
have argued, see Swinburne 2008, 28—38, and Swinburne 2018), then it 
satisfies the criterion for being the sort of information which a perfectly 
good God might provide for humans— since knowing more about what God 
is like would help them to interact better with him. In that case the fact that 
the later Church taught that doctrine is further evidence that it is true. 

The Church has also begun to resolve the concern about the unclarity 
and apparent harshness of Jesus' teaching about the afterlife. For example, 
the practice of prayer for the salvation of the dead universally recognized in 
the Catholic and Orthodox worlds since the third century CE showed that the 
Church accepted that not every soul went immediately after their death to 
heaven or hell—for if it were already fixed unalterably whether someone is 
in heaven or hell, there would be no point in asking God to take that person 
to heaven. The Catholic Church came to justify this practice by adopting the 
doctrine of purgatory, advocated as early as the fourth century but only 
declared a dogma of the Church by the fifteenth-century Council of 
Florence, that, while there is a permanent separation between the good and 
the bad at death, the imperfectly good went to purgatory to be purged of 
their sins before going to heaven; the point of praying for the dead was to 
shorten the period in which they were in purgatory. This opens the way to 
the possibility that only a few persons already totally depraved and fixed in 
their commitment to evil are punished everlastingly in hell. And the 
Orthodox Church, while not formally recognizing the existence of 
purgatory, authorizes one liturgical prayer (in the Vespers of Pentecost) for 
God to relieve the pains of those in hell, which might allow the possibility 
that the punishment of the bad need not be everlasting. Perhaps Jesus was 
warning those who do not do good that they are in danger of everlasting 
punishment, not predicting that they would inevitably suffer it. 

While we can, I believe, understand that God might reveal the teaching 
which I have described Jesus (as expounded by the subsequent Church) as 
providing, much of it (and especially the doctrine that Jesus was God 


Incarnate) was not a message which could possibly be regarded as true in 
the absence of God's evident signature on it. Clearly the Resurrection of 
Jesus after being dead for thirty-six hours, would—if it occurred— 
constitute a miracle. Mark's Gospel tells us that Jesus predicted both his 
Crucifixion (a non-miraculous event) and his Resurrection explicitly on 
three separate occasions. But putting explicit predictions of the subsequent 
fate of heroes into their mouths or the mouths of others was a habit of 
ancient writers; and so many modern critics doubt whether Jesus really 
made these predictions. Nevertheless, Jesus certainly did predict that all 
humans would be raised from the dead; and so his own Resurrection—f it 
occurred— would have been a partial fulfilment of that prophecy; and by 
showing that resurrection is possible, it showed that it could happen to all of 
us. Hence the Resurrection of Jesus—if it occurred—would have 
constituted God's signature on the teaching of Jesus. 

The evidence for whether Jesus did indeed rise from the dead, like all 
evidence about what happened at a particular moment of history, includes 
‘prior’ evidence about whether—given what else we know about the nature 
of the world—an event of that kind is likely to have happened, as well as 
the 'posterior' evidence in the form of reports of witnesses to what 
happened, and physical evidence left by what happened. So evidence about 
whether Jesus rose from the dead must include the prior background 
evidence both of natural theology about whether there is a God able to raise 
the dead, and prior historical evidence that Jesus lived the kind of life which 
God Incarnate would need to have led if he was to show that he believed 
himself to be God Incarnate who was to identify with our suffering and 
atone for our sins. It must also above all include the ‘posterior’ historical 
evidence that the body of Jesus did not remain in his tomb, and many 
witnesses claimed to have talked with him subsequently. 

What I have written in the previous paragraph, as in this whole last 
section, is of course merely the sketch of an argument; it needs to be filled 
out in much detail. But my point here is merely that if such claims about 
what Jesus taught and how it would have been understood in the 
contemporary culture are correct, and there is evidence that Jesus rose from 
the dead, then that Resurrection would constitute God's signature on the 
teaching of Jesus, showing it to be a true revelation from God. 
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AND BUDDHIST 
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RUBEN L. F. HABITO 


REVELATION IN HINDUISM 


HINDUISM consists of a family of traditions, with wide divergences in 
scriptural and commentarial sources, in philosophical and theological 
standpoints, as well as in communal expressions of myth, belief, ritual, and 
practice. Many insiders as well as scholars refer to Hinduism as a *way of 
life’, with many sub-traditions that exhibit family resemblances 
recognizable under the general category of ‘Hindu’. Most of these traditions 
and sub-traditions refer to the Vedas, dating from around the middle of the 
second millennium BCE, as sources of sacred authority. The Vedas originally 
were recited by sages and handed down orally through generations until 
they were put down into writing. These Vedic texts, which consist of hymns 
and chants, ritual prescriptions and practices, mythological images and 
narratives, and philosophical and theological musings, are considered sruti, 
‘that which is heard’, meaning what was revealed to the sages, considered 
mediators of revelation from a transcendent source. 

The word ‘Veda’ comes from the Sanskrit verb vid, which means ‘to 
know', and is considered thus 'normative knowledge which saves the 


human being from the predicament of purposeless existence' (Lipner 2010). 
This human predicament is described by Radhakrishnan as ‘the feeling of 
the incompleteness of this world...the need felt for a higher spirit, a guide, a 
friend, a support" which weak human beings could rely on and appeal to in 
times of trouble or of need (Radhakrishnan 1929, 1, 75). It is this ‘feeling of 
incompleteness' that is behind the religious impulse, leading human beings 
in the direction of a deeper search within, for some sense of what this life is 
all about. 

The Veda includes the Rig Veda (knowledge of the verses), Sama Veda 
(knowledge of the chants), Yajur Veda (knowledge of the ritual directions), 
and Atharva Veda (knowledge of the procedures of everyday life), and each 
one contains four parts, the mantras (hymns and chants), brahmanas (ritual 
prescriptions), aranyakas (forest treatises), and Upanisads (philosophical 
musings), each of which had their respective periods of development and 
augmentation spanning a period of more than a thousand years (see 
Klostermaier 1989; Mittal and Thursby 2004; Lipner 2010; Panikkar 2016). 

The hymns and chants praise, extol, and invoke various divinities (devas 
and devis) that populate the Hindu world-view, intended to elicit the 
beneficence and good will of these powers of the universe, that these may 
bring assistance for human ends, including material prosperity and worldly 
benefits, and overall human well-being. Julius Lipner depicts these 
divinities as representing 'focuses of what was believed to be divine or 
Transcendent' (Lipner 2010, 34). In other words, these figures are regarded 
as loci of the numinous (Otto 1958) in the experience and world-view of the 
people of Vedic times. Earlier scholars considered this plurality of 
divinities, like the many gods and goddesses of the Greek and Roman 
pantheons, players in a polytheistic order of reality. However, closer 
readings indicate that these pluriform manifestations of the numinous, 
notwithstanding ‘differences of identity on the surface, deeper down. ..share 
unity of being' (Lipner 2010, 39). Having noted this direction towards a 
deeper unity and seeking to demarcate the Hindu world-view from outright 
polytheism, the Sanskritist and philologist Max Müller (1823—1900) 
famously coined the term ‘Henotheism’, or ‘Kathenotheism’, a belief in and 
worship of a singular divinity without rejecting other divinities who also 
may take turns in becoming the central focus of worship. Lipner reframes 
this view of the Vedic world and calls it ‘polycentric monotheism’, wherein 
‘a single source of worshipful being is acknowledged as underlying or 


encompassing the numinous focuses that comprise the devas and devis’ 
(Lipner 2010, 41). 

A central mode by which humans relate to the divine powers named in 
the earlier Vedas (c.1200—c.1000 Bce) is through sacrifice (yajfia). Panikkar 
calls this *the quintessence of Vedic revelation' (Panikkar 2016, 238). *The 
texture of the universe is sacrifice, which is the act par excellence that 
produces all that is’ (Panikkar 2016, 239). ‘Sacrifice’ refers to ritual acts 
usually performed before a sacred fire, often involving oblations and 
libations (soma) and accompanied by the chanting of specific ritual 
formulas, or mantras. The very acts entail and presuppose an awareness of 
divine presence, and of being situated in the midst of this presence, and the 
actions and chants are performed with a view to addressing, welcoming, 
and entering into a relationship with the divinity that would elicit boon and 
blessing for the humans involved. The fire consumes the offered object of 
sacrifice, a gift (dana) from the human side, and transforms it from a 
mundane object into a vehicle of communion with the divine. 

Linked to the acts of sacrifice is the notion of rita, a term referring to the 
regulative principle of the cosmos, that which governs the movements of 
the heavenly bodies as well as of the natural world, which also brings 
together the natural, the human, and the divine realms in an integrated 
functioning order (Mittal and Thursby 2004, 215—216). Rita is the 
‘universal order embodied in sacrifice’ (Panikkar 2016, 241). Sacrifice then, 
understood in this way as intimately linked with rita, connects the human 
world with the divine transcendent realm, where an active interchange 
between the human and the divine takes place: it becomes the locus of a 
revelatory event. 

The sacrificial act is a path to union with the divine by way of ritual 
action (karma-yoga). Through the centuries there came about the 
formulation of the ‘five great acts of sacrifice’ (pafica-maha-yajfia) 
prescribed for daily performance (Bhagavad Gita 3:12), which included 
sacrificial offering to the divinities (consisting of milk, curd, or butter), the 
lifting of the mind to the divine realm (through the study or recitation of 
Vedic Scriptures), offering to the ancestors (which consisted of libations or 
of setting aside of food in their remembrance), offerings of hospitality to 
humans (to friends, to guests, to those in need), offerings to other sentient 
beings as animals and birds and wandering spirits (of food titbits etc.). 


Devout Hindus continue to observe these five acts of sacrifice up to this 
day. 

From the Upanisadic period (800 BCE onwards), yajna (sacrifice) comes 
to be taken in a symbolic way to mean not just offering some external 
object of one's possession, but the immolation of ones very self, a 
renunciation of the pursuit of worldly things that thus opens the gateway to 
the transcendent. Around the third century BCE came about the formulation 
of the four ‘goals’ of human life (purushartha). The first three are natural 
human pursuits: kama (pleasure), artha (possessions, power), and dharma 
(duty). Prescriptions on their pursuit have been codified in Hindu textual 
tradition (Mittal and Thursby 2004, 213-287). Such pursuits may 
preoccupy human beings and provide satisfaction for a time, but human 
beings are eventually confronted by that sense of incompleteness, in that 
these pursuits and the enjoyment of them are not meant to last. Even with 
the pursuit and fulfilment of duty, which specifically refers to the upholding 
of one’s tasks and responsibilities in the state of life one is born into (Jati, or 
caste, the four classic ones being the priestly, the warrior, the merchant, and 
the worker classes), one is still unable to escape one’s mortal fate, and yet 
again another round of rebirth. Humans may engage in and be preoccupied 
with these goals for a time, or even for a lifetime, fulfilling their familial 
and social responsibilities, and thus finding their sense of worth as human 
beings. And yet, they leave one stuck fundamentally in the same place— 
going round in circles, in a ‘predicament of a purposeless existence’, as so 
many sacred texts say. 

It is only with the fourth goal, moksa, or liberation, that is, emancipation 
from this endless cycle of births and rebirths doing the same things all over 
again, that this predicament is overcome (Mittal and Thursby 2004, 288— 
305). This liberated state came to be understood as the realization of 
oneness with the infinite Brahman. This term is a noun form of the verb 
brh, ‘to grow’, ‘to expand’. Brahman is that which keeps on expanding to 
no end, that which is in-finite by definition, and beyond human intellectual 
grasp. Being infinite and beyond measure, Brahman is without shape or 
form and without any describable qualities (Nirguna). And yet it also comes 
to manifest itself in form (Saguna), in fact, many forms. 

Among these recognizable forms are the divinities that are praised, 
extolled, and invoked in the Vedic chants, ritual, and sacrificial actions. In 
scriptural accounts from the later Vedic period and further, three divinities 


emerge into centre stage, as constituting three functions of Saguna 
Brahman: Creator of the Universe (Brahma, in masculine form, distinct 
from the neuter form, Brahman), Sustainer of the Universe and its various 
operations and movements (Visnu), and Destroyer/Transformer, setting the 
stage clear and making way for a new creation (Siva), with their consorts, 
Sarasvati, Laksmi, and Sakti, respectively, each embodying a feminine side 
of the divine with their own particular functions in the cosmos. Krsna, the 
main character of the Bhagavad Gità, is one of these incarnations (avatara) 
of Visnu, who in his work as Sustainer sends forth in history different 
embodied forms, including non-human as well as human, to lead ordinary 
beings to a way out of their troubled situations and show the way to union 
with him. It is of interest to note also that the Buddha was regarded in the 
Vaisnava tradition (followers of Visnu) as one of these embodiments. Siva 
is depicted both with a benevolent side, bringing forth auspicious fortune to 
devotees, and as a fierce destroyer of evil. Ganesa, the elephant-shaped 
divinity who is widely venerated owing to the auspicious boons associated 
with devotion to him, is considered to be a son of Siva. 

The different Upanisads contain descriptions of attributes of Brahman, 
described as identical with Truth or Reality, Being as such (Sat). It is also 
an all-pervasive awareness, a pure consciousness that encompasses the 
entire range of all there is and beyond (Cit). Its state is characterized as 
unmitigated, unending, and ever intensifying Bliss (Ananda). These three 
attributes of Brahman are strung together to form a compound, 
Sacchidananda, which can be taken as its descriptive synonym. Brahman is 
the origin and ultimate goal of all that exists, and oneness with Brahman is 
thus regarded as the ultimate destiny of the human being, of all beings for 
that matter, which is nothing short of the realization of Infinite Being, AII- 
Pervading Consciousness, and Unending Bliss. This is the ultimate 
overcoming of the sense of finitude and incompleteness, that human 
predicament of purposeless existence. 

The Upanisads also offer prescriptions on the way towards this 
realization in a way that is more direct than what earlier Vedas had 
prescribed in karma-marga, or the path of ritual action. This is simply to 
know Brahman, that is, to realize one's very identity (atman) as Brahman. 
What is Brahman? ‘That is you!’ Tat tvam asi! (Chandogya Upanisad, 
6.8.7). ‘To know’ here is not intellectual or conceptual knowledge (although 
this may be a starting point), but rather, an intimately experiential kind of 


realization that is brought about through intentional cultivation. and 
intensive meditative practice. To enter this path of knowing Brahman 
(jKiana-màrga) one becomes a disciple of a sage who himself has arrived at 
this realization and lives it accordingly—the conduits of revelatory 
knowledge. They are the so-called virtuosos of the tradition, the elite few 
who are able to attain its summit, empowered to guide others along the path 
to Brahman. In orthodox Hindu tradition this is restricted to males born in 
the Brahmin, or priestly, class. 

There is a third path that makes ultimate liberation accessible to all men 
and women of all classes in Hindu society. This is the path of union through 
devotion (bhakti-marga). This refers to worship of and devotion to a 
particular manifestation of Brahman, such as Visnu, Krsna (an incarnation 
of Visnu), Siva, Surya, Ganesa, Devi, Datta, Rama, and others. Taught in 
the widely revered Bhagavad-Gita (c.200 BCE- c.200 CE), bhakti spread as a 
movement throughout the subcontinent of India, and through the centuries 
took on different forms and modes of expression in different geographical 
areas. It inspired poets and mystics and seers to compose verses in the 
vernacular languages, conveying the heart of the divine and eliciting human 
response through acts of devotion and love (Clooney 1996; Lorenzen 1996; 
Mittal and Thursby 2004 185—209). The power of this way of bhakti is 
expounded in many writings composed across centuries, and the running 
theme in these is the human response to the gracious offer of divine love 
(prema). ‘Whosoever offers to me with devotion (bhakti) a leaf, a fruit, a 
flower, a cup of water—that offering of love, of the pure of heart, I accept’ 
(Bhagavad Gità 9:26—27, cited in Klostermeier 1989, 160). Elsewhere it is 
taught that even a single utterance of the name of Visnu is sufficiently 
efficacious as to erase all sins and bring about rebirth in Visnu’s heaven 
(Klostermeier 1989, 215). This way of bhakti is practised by the vast 
majority of devout Hindus, including those from non-Sanskrit groupings, 
such as the Tamil Vaisnava tradition of the Alvars (Clooney 1996), offering 
manifold ways for humans to quench their heart's thirst for the Infinite. 

The Vedas, conveying salvific content that is heard (sruti) from a 
transcendent realm, are considered to be the primary source of revelation, 
while other sources of revelatory teaching can be found in what is called 
smrti, ‘that which is remembered’, that is, handed down in the various 
traditions and communities. It is ‘that store of group experience by which 
the community appropriates and relives its past, learns from it and 1s guided 


by it, and in the process shapes its identity...the medium through which we 
hear the voice of sruti; it is interpretive, selective, collaborative, pliable’ 
(Lipner 2010, 89). Smrti include prescriptions for living uprightly (Dharma) 
in accordance with Vedic wisdom, guidelines for fulfilling the duties of 
one’s social status, as well as for living out daily tasks in the various 
relationships this entails. Bodies of texts in this category are the Itihasas 
(epics), the Puranas (ancient narratives), and the Agamas (‘that which has 
come down’, that is, the sacred tradition), treasured by the various 
communities with shared history and specific forms of devotion and 
religious practice. The first include the two major epics Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, the second include narratives about the creation of the world, 
its dissolution, the eras of world history, genealogies, and stories about 
glorious deeds of the dynasties in the past (Klostermeier 1989, 74—93), and 
the third refers usually to non-Vedic texts that deal with wisdom, meditative 
practice, rituals, and rules for daily life. These are generally considered to 
belong to received tradition (smrti), but there are Hindu sects that regard 
these as included in the revealed body of texts (sruti) (Klostermeier 1989, 
66), taking them as more authoritative for guiding their own religious lives. 

Through the centuries of development of the Hindu traditions, 
philosophers and theologians within particular communities have reflected 
on and engaged in debates on the question and status of revelation in many 
of their works, taking varying standpoints and engaging in debates with 
others (including Hindus from other traditions, and Buddhists and Jains) on 
topics including the role of revelation vis-a-vis reason in the human 
approach to Truth, different levels of revelation, which texts are more 
authoritative than which, and so on (Murty 1959; Clooney 2001; Carpenter 
1995). More important among these interpretative traditions are the two 
exegetical schools of Mimamsa, the Pürva (earlier) Mimamsa, which 
interpreted the Vedic ritual texts, and the Uttara (later) Mimamsa, which 
interpreted the Upanisads. The latter of these is more famously known as 
Vedanta, which divides into a number of schools more or less radical with 
respect to non-dualism, the role of gods and God, etc. All these debates 
across centuries attest to the pivotal importance that divine revelation plays 
in the entirety of these traditions, as they developed new forms within India 
and beyond, up to contemporary times. 


REVELATION IN BUDDHISM 


Some may question whether a discussion of ‘revelation’ would be 
appropriate for a non-theistic tradition like Buddhism, which from its 
origins disclaims any notion of a transcendent divine reality. Gautama the 
Buddha emphasized in his teaching that reliance on the various divinities 
which preoccupied the people of his time deflected them from what was in 
fact their central concern: addressing the dissatisfactory state of our human 
condition. In response to this question, we recall our working definition of 
revelation given above, as ‘an actual disclosive event or events...given an 
authoritative interpretation by a community...expressed in canonical form 
for transmission to later generations’, and which ‘includes the later 
reception of these transmitted forms and their impact upon the recipient 
(Carpenter 1995: 4). With this working definition as a reference point, we 
will broadly examine different forms of Buddhism to explore identifiable 
‘disclosive events’ and their interpretations accepted as authoritative by 
their communities of adherents. We will go on to survey the canonical 
forms established and developed for transmission to later generations, and 
consider the later reception of these transmitted forms as well as their 
impact on their recipients. In doing this we can thus engage in valid 
discourse about revelation in Buddhism that would have definable 
parameters and referents, and reflect on their significance and import while 
also considering their historical as well as contemporary relevance. 

What is called ‘Buddhism’ began with a man named Siddhartha 
Gautama, who, born in affluent and privileged surroundings, began to ask 
probing questions about the human condition that moved him to leave the 
comfort and security of his palatial home to explore the wider world in 
search of answers. Having made a Great Resolve to renounce his 
possessions, privileged social status, and everything else he had, he 
launched into a journey of spiritual exploration, taking on intense ascetical 
and meditative practice and visiting many reputed sages and teachers of his 
time for a period of six years. The culmination of this search came while he 
was sitting still under a tree, as he experienced something so momentous 
that it defined the course of his entire life from that point on. This is the 
moment of Awakening, or Enlightenment, whereby Gautama the seeker 
became Buddha (Awakened One). This experience of Enlightenment is the 


primal ‘disclosive event’, the originary locus of revelation out of which the 
different Buddhist traditions emerged. 

‘Awakening’, or ‘Enlightenment’, is the realization of the Dharma (from 
the Sanskrit verb dhr, meaning ‘to hold together, to sustain’; Pali, dhamma), 
that is, that Truth which holds the universe together and enables each and 
everything to be what it is just as it is. To realize this Truth is to be liberated 
from the delusive mental constructs and attachments that keep human 
beings chained to this karmic cycle of birth and rebirth. This Dharma is 
described in many of the Buddha's earlier discourses in Pali scriptural texts 
as sanditthiko (self-evident, accessible in plain sight), akaliko (timeless, 
independent of the passage of time), ehipassiko (inviting one to come and 
see), opanayiko (leading to the goal of inner peace, or nirvana), paccattam 
veditabbo vinnuhi (known directly or personally by the wise ones) (see 
Digha Nikaya 33, Sangiti Sutta 3.227, for one example). To awaken to this 
Truth is to be liberated from delusion and from entrapment within this cycle 
of birth and rebirth and thus enter the realm of peace, nirvana (Pali, 
nibbana). 

The Buddha was asked by his followers on various occasions for 
instructions on how they too could be awakened. His responses were not in 
didactic or dogmatic form, that is, he did not give them a doctrine to be 
docilely received or a creed to be believed, but rather offered an invitation: 
‘come and see for yourself’ (ehi-passiko). The core ‘teachings’ that emerge 
from his discourses, such as the well-known Four Ennobling Truths 
(dukkha, dissatisfactory condition of human existence; tanhd, craving as 
cause of this dissatisfactory condition; nirodha, extinction of these causes; 
magga, the [eightfold] path, or steps to be taken towards this extinction), 
and the Three Marks of Dharma (anicca, the transitoriness of conditioned 
things, or impermanence; dukkha, the dissatisfactoriness of worldly things; 
anatta, the absence of a substantial entity called ‘self’) are not Buddhist 
‘dogmas’, but are presented in an invitatory way that calls on hearers to 
'see' their truth and validity directly, and experience it for themselves 
(Gethin 1998, 59—60; Habito 2005, 35—55). 

To properly *hear and see' the Dharma entails preparing one's own mind 
and heart to be able to receive it directly and thus be transformed 
accordingly. This preparation for true hearing and seeing consists of the 
discipline of meditative practice with a twofold aspect, first, of 'stopping 
the discursive and analytic activities of the mind' (Samatha), and secondly, 


of ‘seeing clearly and without obstruction’ (vipassana). Much of 
commentarial literature on the Buddhist path deals with the various details 
and levels of the meditative process, composed by those who dedicated 
their lives wholeheartedly in this pursuit of the Dharma (Gethin 1998, 163— 
201). 

The discourses offered by the Buddha on various occasions as he 
interacted with his followers were remembered and memorized by certain 
gifted ones who were in hearing (beginning with Ananda, his foremost 
disciple and attendant), and were handed down from generation to 
generation through oral transmission. These were put down in writing 
several centuries later (around the first century BCE onwards), and came to 
form a canonical body of teachings (Dharma) imparted by the Awakened 
One (Buddha) to the community of his followers (Sangha). This consists of 
the Three Baskets of Scriptural Teachings (Sanskrit, Tripitaka; Pali, 
Tipitaka): the Vinaya Pitaka (Basket of Discipline, or Code of Conduct, 
guides for living an awakened life, specifically for monastic living), the 
Sutra Pitaka (Basket of Discourses, ‘threads’ of wisdom uttered by the 
Buddha, each beginning with the set formula ‘Thus I have heard...’), and 
the Abhidharma Pitaka (Basket of Commentaries on the various teachings). 

There is an intimate connection, as well as an in-built tension, between 
‘Dharma’ in the primary sense as liberating Truth and ‘Dharma’ in its 
secondary sense as the transmitted word or teaching of the Buddha 
(Buddha-vacana). The Buddha's famous and often quoted injunction to his 
followers as he is about to depart from this world deserves to be 
highlighted: he tells them not to rely on himself as Teacher who will soon 
no longer be in their midst, but rather to ‘be a light unto yourselves. Be a 
refuge unto yourselves. Let the Dharma be your light, let the Dharma be 
your refuge' (Digha Nikaya 16.2.26). This passage emphasizes the primary 
sense of ‘Dharma’ as liberating Truth that can be realized by each one 
through one's own inner light, and can be read as tending to downplay the 
importance of doctrinal and scriptural authority in the path of Awakening. 
This notwithstanding, the different schools and traditions of Buddhism 
continue to hold their version of the ‘true Dharma’ handed down as 
‘authoritative teaching’ as interpreted in their own communities, which 
serve to distinguish them from other (Buddhist and non-Buddhist) groups 
(see Hubbard 2016, 186-87). 


After the demise of the Buddha, differences in emphasis and 
interpretation in matters of monastic discipline (Vinaya) arose among 
followers, and the Sangha splintered into distinctive communities forming 
sub-traditions, each with their own sets of scriptural texts considered 
canonical, based on their differing renditions and interpretations, though 
with much overlap. Around or soon after the time of ASoka (268—232 BCE), 
there were references to 'the eighteen schools' of monastic Buddhism. 
Divergences in interpretations of the content of the discourses also arose, 
leading to the formation of different schools of thought which produced 
their own commentarial literature (Abhidharma) expounding their own 
particular views on the content and meaning of the Buddha's discourses. 

From around the first century BCE to the first century CE, a movement 
began to arise among Buddhist followers who sought a recovery of a key 
feature of the Buddha's teaching which many felt had been lost by that 
time. They regarded those who mainly sought purification from worldly 
defilements in order to attain nirvana for themselves as having chosen to 
take a *Lesser Vehicle' (Hinayana), in contrast emphasizing that the Buddha 
called on his followers not just to seek their own liberation, but to cultivate 
a heart of compassion so vast and expansive as to embrace all sentient 
beings. They called their path the Mahayana, or ‘Great Vehicle’, and looked 
to the Bodhisattva, one who strives for the awakening and liberation of 
others before one's own, instead of the ‘Worthy One’ (arhat) purified from 
worldly attachments, as the ideal follower of the Buddha (Dayal 1999). 
There are varying theories among scholars on the factors that led to the 
Mahayana movement, which seems to have emerged more or less around 
the same time frame in different geographical areas of the Indian 
subcontinent (Schopen 2005; Williams 2008, 1—38). 

From around this time until the first few centuries of the common era, 
new scriptural texts came to be composed in Sanskrit, conveying central 
doctrinal themes of the Mahayana movement with their characteristic points 
of emphasis that were distinct from those taught in Scriptures of the earlier 
forms of Buddhism handed down in the Pali language. These Mahayana 
Scriptures also opened with a depiction of the Buddha preaching to the 
followers, echoing the formula that opened the discourses of the Buddha in 
Pali Scriptures, indicating a direct hearing of the Buddha's word: ‘Thus 
have I heard at one time...'. This was meant to emphasize that these new 
scriptural sources also originated from the Buddha himself, but that for 


some reason he had hidden them for a certain period, waiting for the 
appropriate time for them to be revealed, even several hundred years after 
his entry into nirvana. Communities of devotees and/or practitioners grew 
around particular scriptural texts. Perhaps more accurately put, scriptural 
texts were composed as communities of devotees or practitioners came 
together with a shared vision and form of Mahayana practice that they 
regarded as coming from the Buddha's teaching (Powers 2016, 11—59). 

The Perfection of Wisdom (Prajfiaparamita) Sutras consist of collections 
of discourses and verses of various lengths on the notion of sunyatà, a term 
(usually translated in English as ‘Emptiness’ but which also contains the 
corollary meaning of 'interconnectedness' of all existing things) which 
takes the earlier Buddhist teaching on ‘the absence of a substantial self? 
(anatta) to a new level of experiential insight and articulation. Sunyatà, 
what the Buddha realized, is not a concept or 'object of intellectual 
understanding’, but a liberating truth that frees a seeker from delusions and 
attachments, and is thus a notion which bears soteriological import (Streng 
1967; Conze 2001; Hanh 2009). 

The second-century philosopher Nagarjuna, founder of the Madhyamaka 
school of Buddhist philosophy, laid out further implications of Sunyataà in 
the Mülamadhyamika-kaàrika (‘Fundamentals of the Middle Way’), which 
explores and demonstrates the logical intricacies of sunyatà in the interplay 
between and intertwining of ultimate truth and conventional or worldly 
truth. The notion of siinyata came to be the keystone principle in the later 
developments of Mahayana Buddhism, such that these developments can 
arguably be characterized as a history of ‘elaborations of Emptiness’ (Lopez 
1996). 

The Flower Garland (Avatamsaka) Sutra lays out a vast cosmic vision of 
reality that depicts an intimately interconnected universe wherein the 
different realms are contained within one another, presenting a panoramic 
scene that issues forth from the dynamic reality of sunyata. 

The Lotus (Saddharmapundarika) Sutra proclaims that the historical 
figure known as Sakyamuni Buddha was but an appearance conjured as a 
skilful means to teach provisional truths to human beings, and that in fact 
the true Buddha had awakened and reached the state of Buddhahood aeons 
ago and continues to maintain a caring watch over sentient beings 
throughout history (Reeves 2014). 


The Pure Land (Sukhavati-vyüha) Sutras open by presenting Sakyamuni 
Buddha preaching on Vulture Peak, delivering his message to multitudes of 
followers, describing the infinite merit gained by the Bodhisattva 
Dharmakara, who is now the Buddha Amitayus (Immeasurable Life) or 
Amitabha (Immeasurable Light), portrayed in the sutra in the dynamic 
activity of fulfilling his vow out of infinite compassion for all, especially to 
those who call on his name (Inagaki 1994). 

These and many other Mahayana scriptural texts were translated over a 
span of time from Sanskrit into Chinese, and, as Buddhism later was 
transmitted into and took root in Tibet, into Tibetan as well. As they became 
accessible to wider and wider circles of the populace, these scriptural texts 
came to play a significant role in the history of the religious, philosophical, 
and cultural development of countries in the Asian subcontinent through the 
centuries. 

In the Lotus and the Pure Land sutras, along with a few clusters of 
scriptural texts which did not receive as wide reception in history as these 
former, we see how the figure of the Buddha has been transformed, from 
the human being Gautama who awakened and became a teacher and role 
model to other human beings, to a quasi-divine saviour, a supra-human 
being who now inhabits a transcendent realm that also cuts through 
historical epochs and geographical distances, and who is able to wield 
wondrous powers as he incessantly works for the liberation of sentient 
beings. The figure of Buddha was subjected to ‘a process of evolution: they 
were multiplied, immortalized, deified, spiritualized, universalized, and 
unified’ (Dayal 1999, 28). 

In line with these developments, Mahayana thinkers sought to formulate 
theories of the Buddha’s modes of existence, and a threefold Buddha-body 
(trikaya) theory came to the fore, with ‘Buddha’ described on three levels, 
or bodies: the Dharma-body (dharmakaya), beyond time and space, beyond 
all form and shape and all manner of limitation, the embodied form of 
sunyata and replete with all-pervading Wisdom and Compassion; the 
Enjoyment-body (sambhoga-kaya), the glorified Buddhas (such as 
Amitabha, Akshobhya the Healing Buddha, and many other such 
resplendent Buddhas in their respective Buddha-lands named and described 
in different scriptural texts); and the appearance-body, or transformation- 
body (nirmdna-kaya), emanating from the Dharma-body, having revealed 
many manifestations throughout history and wielding skilful means to 


liberate sentient beings from all kinds of situations of distress and suffering 
(Habito 1986). Within this framework of the threefold Buddha-body, the 
Sakyamuni Buddha of history came to be regarded as only one among those 
of the third kind, and there are believed to be many others in history, named 
and unnamed, from aeons past until the limitless future. With this 
understanding of ‘Buddha’ in the three-body framework, the non-theistic 
stance that characterized Buddhism in its early stages is now supplanted 
with a greatly expanded Buddhist ontological and cosmological vision, 
through Mahayana ‘buddhological’ and ‘dharmalogical’ constructive 
reflection by thinkers and scholars through centuries (Habito 2005, 26—34). 

With the composition and subsequent proliferation of different scriptural 
texts attributed to the Buddha or Buddhas, there arose a felt need among 
Buddhist followers to catalogue the scriptural sources regarded as authentic 
to be able to distinguish them from spurious ones. This impulse led to the 
compilation of over a hundred such catalogues in China from around the 
fourth century to this day (Hubbard 2016, 197). The ‘Buddhist canon’ as 
used in current discourse would refer mainly to three collections: the Pali 
Scriptures from early monastic Buddhism and the inheritor of its legacy, 
Theravada, ‘the way of the elders’; the Tibetan canon, compiled in the 
fourteenth century and maintained in present form, consisting of ‘translated 
words’ (Kangyur) from the Buddha’s own discourses and the commentaries 
and treatises expounding on the teachings (Tengyur); and the Chinese 
canon, compiled in several stages from the early centuries, with a definitive 
edition issued in a hundred volumes in the early twentieth century by 
Japanese editors as the Taisho New Edition of the Great Treasury of 
Scriptures (Taisho Shinshü Daizo-kyo). 

That there are such collections generally recognized and accepted as 
canonical across the board by the widely divergent kinds of Buddhist 
tradition, while acknowledging the primacy or priority given to specific 
scriptural texts or clusters of such texts over others by particular Buddhist 
communities, testifies to the acceptance of an underlying authoritative 
source for these texts included in the canon as a whole. This ‘underlying 
authoritative source’ is the primal disclosive (revelatory) event in 
Buddhism, that is, the Buddha’s realization of this Dharma in his awakening 
experience, which was conveyed in the Buddha’s teachings, imparted in 
different times and places to hearers with differing dispositions and 
capacities for understanding and appropriation of the message. Those who 


hear the Buddha's words (Buddha-vacana) with an earnest heart and follow 
his guidance wholeheartedly thus dispose themselves to a revelatory event 
in their own lives, towards a transformative experience modelling that of 
the Buddha. 

The rituals involving transmission of the Dharma from teacher to 
disciple and so on down the line from generation to generation, 
empowering the recipient of the transmission to become an authorized 
conveyor (Teacher) of the Dharma to others, serve to confirm the living 
continuity of the revelatory event in Buddhism. These rituals are conducted 
in those Buddhist traditions and lineages wherein meditative practice in 
varying modalities is taken as the central form of spiritual discipline, 
whether this be Insight or vipassana, in the Theravada tradition, 
Chan/Son/Zen silent illumination or koan practice, Tibetan meditation and 
visualization practice, or other forms. 

In another form of Buddhism, devotees of the Lotus Sutra who take on 
the spiritual practice of 'receiving, reading, making known, expounding, 
copying, keeping in memory’ and ‘joyfully receiving even a single stanza’ 
of this sutra see themselves as the subjects 'destined to supreme perfect 
enlightenment’ as predicted by the words of this sutra (Kern and Nanjio 
1977, 225), and are thus opened to an experience of a revelatory event in 
and through their engagement in those spiritual practices. In the teaching of 
the Japanese thirteenth-century Lotus prophet Nichiren, venerating and 
reciting the very title of this sutra (in chanting the formula Namu- 
myohorenge-kyo) brings the practitioner into mystic union with all the 
infinite treasures contained in the sutra, and one thus comes to embody the 
fullness of Buddhahood in and through this recitation and chanting, as 
Nichiren himself had experienced (Habito 1999, 287—304). This empowers 
and inspires the devotee to model Nichiren's practice of *bodily reading the 
Lotus sutra’ in the context of one's own times, in propagating devotion of 
the Lotus Sutra and recitation of its august title in the face of adversity, and 
also working towards the transformation of this earthly realm into Lotus 
Land (Macioti 2002). 

Devotees of Pure Land Buddhism look to the ancestors of Pure Land 
teaching in China, Korea, and Japan for assurances that they are on the right 
path taught by the Buddha, and that by taking on the practice of reciting or 
chanting the name of the Buddha Amitabha (Chinese, Namo Amitofo; 
Japanese, Namu Amida Butsu) they become subject recipients of the 


infinite compassion of Amitabha and will thus be reborn in the Land of 
Bliss after this earthly life. In the recitation or chanting of the Name (of 
Amito/Amida) with a sincere heart, a devotee may be opened to a 
revelatory event, the experience of being embraced in Amitabha’s infinite 
compassion, as attested to in devotee accounts. 

In sum, although the term itself as such is not used in the language of 
Buddhism, with the working definition and framework laid out above, 
'revelation is understood to be an underlying presupposition and 
continuing theme operative in the various ‘ways of being Buddhist’, 
whether Theravada, Tibetan, Chan/Son/Zen, Lotus, Pure Land, or 
combinations of any of these that now constitute a feature of the religious 
landscape of our contemporary global society (see Habito 2005, 93—203). 


REVELATION AS THEOLOGICAL QUESTION 


As it is, this survey in broad strokes of what can be identified as ‘revelation’ 
in Hindu and Buddhist traditions remains within the field of ‘comparative 
religions’. This is an area in ‘religious studies’ that inquires about particular 
manifestations and dimensions of concrete historical phenomena in two or 
more religious systems, whether as historical artefacts or as living 
traditions, setting them in comparative light, seeking informative 
knowledge and understanding without making normative claims or 
judgements on matters of value and truth of the objects of inquiry. A related 
or overlapping field of inquiry that could focus on ‘revelation’ would be 
that of comparative philosophy or religious thought, an area of study which 
may also be pursued in a ‘detached way’, that is, without advocating for one 
or other position among those considered (Nakamura 1993). 

Taking a different angle from the above approaches is 'comparative 
theology', an intellectual discipline that explicitly professes a standpoint 
from within a given religious tradition or community, inquiring into features 
of another tradition studied under its own terms, with a view to a ‘reflective 
retrieval, after comparison', of one's own community's beliefs and 
understanding about them, 'to restate them more effectively" (Clooney 
1993, 8-9), and possibly bring about new and deeper levels of 


understanding, appreciation, and articulation of theological doctrine and 
world-view in that community. 

With the same material above as background reference, comparative 
theological study and reflection on the question of revelation may engage 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Christian perspectives in a two-way (dialogical) or 
three-way (trialogical) comparative inquiry, undertaken by a scholar 
committed to one or possibly more (with the phenomenon of ‘multiple 
religious belonging' in mind) of the traditions. 

A theologian with a commitment to a specific (Roman Catholic, 
Orthodox, mainline Protestant, non-denominational, etc.) Christian 
community and tradition may pursue this task, and begin by marking out 
the three elements involved in the revelatory event: the revealer, the 
recipient of the revelation, and the act or event of revelation itself. 

On the 'revealer', the notion of Brahman (as Nirguna and Saguna, with 
its impersonal and personal aspects; as Sacchidananda, the perfection of 
Being, Consciousness, and Bliss; as Brahma the Creator of the Universe, 
creating the universe through a primal sacrifice; as Visnu the Sustainer, 
sending forth embodied forms like Krsna to troubled mortals on earth to 
show the way or deliver a message of salvation; as Siva, presiding over the 
destruction and transformation of the created order in order to prepare for a 
new creation) may be a subject of comparative reflection vis-à-vis the 
notion of Dharmakaya Buddha (suünyata fused with active Wisdom and 
Compassion, continuing to watch over sentient beings throughout history, 
using skilful means and sending forth particular manifestations of Buddha- 
bodies to teach sentient beings and to help in alleviating their suffering). 
These differing ways of articulating ultimate reality in Hindu and Buddhist 
traditions may open new insights and fresh angles on, and inform, a deeper 
Christian understanding of the dynamic triune God in relation to Creation. 

Further, comparative theological study and reflection on Hindu and 
Buddhist views of the human being as recipient of revelation, and the 
modes by which such revelation is effected, may yield fruitful results for 
Christian theological anthropology and spirituality. A closer look at how 
specific Hindu and Buddhist religious practices (such as sacrificial 
offerings, or reflective reading of Upanisadic texts, or meditative practice, 
or devotional acts towards a divinity among the former, or vipassana, Zen 
meditation, Tibetan visualization, or chanting of the title of the Lotus Sutra, 
or devotedly chanting of the name of Amida Buddha, etc. among the latter) 


may become loci of revelatory events and experience within their respective 
traditions, may enable a Christian theologian to see fresh angles in her own 
tradition's spiritual practices (liturgical acts, prayerful reading of scriptural 
texts, contemplative prayer, singing of hymns, etc.) as possible loci of the 
presence of the triune God. 

For those seeking a more engaging understanding of 'revelation' beyond 
a descriptive historical survey of its manifestations and forms in these Asian 
traditions, a theological question which is often sidelined or ‘placed on 
moratorium’ (Fredericks 1999) by those taking a comparative theological 
approach looms like the proverbial elephant: can a faithful Christian with a 
firm belief in the uniqueness and definitiveness of the revelation of the 
triune God given in Jesus Christ regard the ‘revelation’ in Hindu and 
Buddhist traditions as valid vehicles of truth and ultimate salvation, as 
coming from the same triune God the Creator and Revealer as understood 
in one’s own Christian tradition? 

Raising this question would seem to revert us back to the ‘theology of 
religions’ mode of thinking, an area in Christian systematic theology that 
considers the question of truth and salvific value of non-Christian religions 
based mainly on Christian premisses (taking Scripture, Tradition, reason, 
and Christian experience as resources). Volumes upon volumes have been 
written on this theme (see Knitter 2002 for a survey of the field) and there is 
no need to rehash their arguments here, except to note that the weak point 
of this conventional ‘theology of religions’ approach, as has been often and 
rightly pointed out, is that it makes a priori theological judgements 
independent of any concrete engagement, historical acquaintance with, or 
direct knowledge of those religious traditions that are the subject of the 
theological judgement. 

The question raised above, however, would not be done justice by a 
mere a priori answer, whether it be an exclusivist's ‘no’, a pluralist's ‘yes’, 
or an inclusivist's ‘maybe, but only anonymously’ (Knitter 2002, 19-169). 
In attempting a viable response, an approach that may yield fruit would be, 
‘Let’s engage and study the traditions in question, and find out.’ 

David Lochhead's 7he Dialogical Imperative: A Christian Reflection on 
Interfaith Encounter (Lochhead 1988) offers some guidelines in pursuing 
this approach. Lochhead takes Karl Barth's theological framework that 
distinguishes ‘religion’ as human activity from ‘revelation’ as divine 
activity, and reconsiders it with an openness to considering the possibility 


of revelation outside the Christian community. In this framework, ‘true 
religion’ is found if and only if there is ‘genuine reception of and response 
to God's self-revelation' (Lochhead 1988, 35), and Karl Barth identified this 
with Christianity exclusively. Can Hinduism and Buddhism be regarded as 
"true religion' in this sense of being a genuine reception of and response to 
God's self-revelation (see Ogden 1992)? 

Lochhead asks a leading question: ‘How would we recognize the 
activity of God in other religions? By what criteria can we recognize 
revelation?’ He suggests ‘signs by which the Christian community can 
recognize, if tentatively, the Word of God in words that have their origin in 
the world outside the Christian religion’ (Lochhead 1988, 36). 


First, the word that comes from the world, if it is a genuine word of God, will cohere with 
the witness of Scripture....Secondly, the worldly word will be in continuity with the 
confessional tradition of the Church. It will not contradict the classical confessions, although 
it may well teach us something that was not known to those who framed the creed and 
confessions...Thirdly, the word that is spoken outside the Bible and the Church must be 
judged by the fruits in the context in which it is spoken...Finally the word may be judged by 
the effect that it has on the Christian community itself. (Lochhead 1988,38—39) 


These four signs whereby the genuine word of God in the world may be 
detected provides Christian theologians with a working set of guidelines in 
approaching other religious traditions. 

A comparative theological approach undertaken from a Christian 
perspective would set out to pursue the question by checking these signs, 
and assiduously engage Hindu and Buddhist traditions, looking carefully 
and intently for viable and credible answers. 

A putative ‘yes’ answer to these questions as an outcome of examining 
the Hindu and Buddhist cases of revelation would not necessarily lead to 
the (unacceptable) paternalistic and imperialistic attitude of the so-called 
inclusivist or ‘fulfilment model’ (Knitter 2002, 63—106) in theology of 
religions. Rather, one might regard a putatively positive outcome of 
pursuing these questions a ‘fulfilment model in reverse’, whereby it is 
Christian revelation that finds fulfilment in discovering, uncovering, and 
affirming the truth, salvific value, and authentic nature of the revelatory 
message given in Hindu and Buddhist traditions. This affirmation would 
call for a formulation of what can be called a ‘polycentric theology of 
religions’, modelled on the ‘polycentric theism’ of Lipner, referring to the 
Hindu view of divinity (Lipner 2010, 41). 


This may open the way for new modes of relationship and engagement 
between adherents of the different communities and religious traditions 
involved, helping forge a vision of an alternative future for a multi-religious 
global society, currently wracked by divisions and conflicts exacerbated by 
religious discord and dissension based on the different names for the Divine 
in our midst. 
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CHAPTER 23 


REVELATION IN THE 
JEWISH TRADITION 


NORMAN SOLOMON 


THE Hebrew Scriptures relate that God reveals his Presence through 
personal experience (as frequently in Psalms) or through control of history 
(the Exodus from Egypt, the fall of Babylon). Alternatively, he may issue 
instructions or laws, whether through a dream, in a vision, through an 
intermediary such as an angel or a prophet. Occasionally the Presence and 
the Command are combined: at Sinai (Exod. 19—20) or Horeb (Deut. 4—5), 
Israel experienced God's Presence, and at the same time were apprised of 
his Will, through the Ten Words (‘Commandments’). 


When Jews encountered Hellenistic culture they felt a need to justify 
revelation as a source of knowledge; Philo of Alexandria (d. c.30 CE) is the 
first Jew whose speculations have been extensively preserved. 

In book 2 of De vita Mosis Philo expounds at length Moses' excellence 
as philosopher-king, law-giver, high priest, and prophet. For instance, ‘The 
next step needed was that the most suitable persons should be chosen as 
priests... Accordingly, he selected out of the whole number his brother as 
high priest on his merits and appointed his brother's sons as priests...’ 


(Philo 1935, 2.141—142). Philo does not claim that Moses chose Aaron, or 
instituted laws, on his own initiative. Rather, God revealed to Moses, 
through prophecy, what by reasoning he could not grasp (Philo 1935, 2.6). 
All things written in the sacred books are divine oracles delivered through 
Moses (Philo 1935, 2.188). Some are oracles spoken by God himself with 
the prophet as his interpreter. Philo gives no instances of these, which are 
‘too great to be lauded by human lips’, but appears to have in mind the bulk 
of legislation in the Five Books (Philo 1935, 2.188, 189, 191). Then there 
are oracles in which the prophet enquires and God replies and instructs, 
such as the incidents of the man who gathered sticks on the sabbath day 
(Num. 15:32-36), or the inheritance of the daughters of Zelophehad (Num. 
27:1-11; 36:1—12) (Philo 1935, 2.188, 190—245). Finally, there are oracles 
‘delivered by the prophet himself under divine inspiration’, such as Moses’ 
addresses to the Israelites when they were about to cross the Red Sea and 
when the Manna rained down (Philo 1935, 2.188, 190, 246—287). 

The Five Books are part of 'ancestral tradition', a record of divinely 
inspired oracles interpreted by Moses, that is, expressed in Moses' words, 
rather than dictated literally. ‘Ancestral law’ is that which is written in 
Scripture; there is also ‘unwritten law’, ‘law of the heart’, basic morality 
implanted there by God. 

Philo uses the Greek word /ogos in a novel sense. Like Plato, he asserts 
the ontological superiority of the idea to its embodiment in material form. 
Ideas are embodied in words. When God created the world, he did so by 
means of his Word (logos) (‘And God, said, let there be’; Gen. 1:3). His 
initial and perfect creation was of ideas, which he subsequently cast in 
inferior, material form. So Philo writes: 


Should a man desire to use words in a more simple and direct way, he would say that the 
world discerned only by the intellect is nothing else than the Word of God when He was 
already engaged in the act of creation...if the part [of creation, that is, Man] is an image of 
an image...and if the whole creation, this entire world perceived by our senses...is a copy of 
the Divine image...the archetypal seal also, which we aver to be the world descried by the 
mind, would be the very Word of God. 

(De opificio 24—25; Philo 1935) 


The world of Ideas, from Philo’s Platonic perspective the real, ‘intelligible’ 
world of goodness and truth to which we aspire to rise, is in this sense 
God’s ‘Word’, and the locus of Moses’ ‘oracles’; Torah and ancestral 
traditions articulate it in the best possible manner. It is the Word of God’s 


Creation (Gen. 1), of the Angel speaking to Hagar (Gen. 18:8) or to Jacob 
(Gen. 31:13) and of Wisdom personified (Prov. 8). 

Philo's writings were forgotten until modern times, but his ideas 
remained influential. The /ogos, for instance, resurfaced as the memra 
(‘word’) of the Aramaic Targumim (translations of Scripture) from about 
the second century CE onwards. So, for instance, God's promise to Jacob, ‘I 
will be with you and look after you wherever you go' (Gen. 28:15), is 
rendered by Targum Onkelos: ‘My memra will assist you, and I will look 
after you wherever you go' (Drazin and Wagner 2006, 189). 


RABBINIC JUDAISM: PRIVILEGING THE 
PENTATEUCH 


The Sages who, in the first six centuries cE, defined Rabbinic Judaism 
accepted that the whole extant Pentateuch, with the possible exception of 
the last eight verses of Deuteronomy, had been dictated by God to Moses. 
Revelation occurs at different levels; whereas Moses communed with God 
‘face to face, as a man with his neighbour’ (Exod. 33:11; cf. Num. 12:8), 
other prophets would have to be satisfied with a vision or a dream (Num. 
12:6). The Pentateuch is therefore privileged over the rest of Scripture. 
Halakha (law) is uniquely situated in and validated through its presence in 
the Pentateuch. 

The Rabbis were concerned with defining the content of Torah; they did 
not theorize as to how God communicated, even though they sometimes 
gave beautiful accounts of the revelation at Sinai. 

The systematic articulation of halakha in the form of Mishnah gave rise 
to the impression that God had revealed not one Torah but two. 


The rabbis taught: It happened that a heathen came before Shammai and asked him, ‘How 
many Torahs do you have?’ He replied, ‘Two, the Written and the Oral.’ He said: ‘I believe 
what you say about the Written, but not about the Oral. Convert me on condition that you 
teach me [only] the Written.’ Shammai responded sharply and drove him away. He went to 
Hillel; [Hillel] accepted him as a convert. The first day he taught him, Aleph, bet, gimmel, 
dalet; the next day he reversed the order. [The convert] protested, ‘That is not what you told 
me yesterday!’ He said, ‘Did you not rely on me? Rely on me also with regard to the Oral 
[Torah]. (bShabbat 31a) 


The conception of tradition as a second Torah, revealed to Moses but 
handed down orally, justifies the acceptance of Mishnah and other rabbinic 
teachings as integral to the Torah of Moses: 'Scripture, Mishnah, Talmud, 
Aggadah—whatever a mature student would [one day] teach in the 
presence of his master, were already imparted to Moses at Sinai’ (jPe ah 
2:4; bBerakhot 5a; bMegillah 19b with variations). 

The Rabbis' stratagems to show that what they were teaching was no 
departure from or addition to Scripture, but its fulfilment, parallel the way 
in which contemporary Christians tried to demonstrate that the New 
Testament was the fulfilment of the Old. 


THE RISE OF MYSTICISM 


Claims of secret, redemptive knowledge are found in several apocalyptic 
writings. God reveals his ‘mysteries’ to those whom he chooses. Talmudic 
Judaism, despite an occasional reference such as the account of the four 
Sages who entered paradise (bHagiga 14b), marginalizes esoteric 
knowledge. Nevertheless, circles of Jewish mystics flourished within the 
rabbinic milieu (Schafer 2011); clear evidence of this is found in the 
mystical works known collectively as the Merkava (‘chariot’, as in Ezek. 1) 
or Hekhalot (‘palaces’; 1 Chr. 28:18; cf. Ben Sira 49:8) treatises. These 
describe the journey of the adept through the seven heavens, among the 
angelic hosts; as well as giving some insight into the mystical 
understanding of prophecy, they teach that prophetic enlightenment 
including the ‘mysteries’ of Torah is accessible to the gifted individual. 

The Talmud insists that the Torah (both written and oral) was handed to 
Moses and is now completely in the hands of qualified mortals who are 
responsible for its dissemination, interpretation, and application. Hekhalot 
mystics do not deny this. They claim, however, to acquire additional levels 
of Torah understanding through their ascent to the divine Presence, where 
the angelic ‘Prince of Torah’ reveals the deepest insights to them. Torah 
acquired in this way does not differ in its practical aspects from the Torah of 
the Rabbis, but it is enriched by contemplation of the divine, and by 
witnessing and even participating in angelic worship. 


Hekhalot mysticism exerted a profound influence on Jewish liturgy, 
through incorporation into daily worship of the gedusha (‘sanctification’), a 
congregational prayer focused on the angelic declarations ‘Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord of Hosts’ (Isa. 6:3) and ‘Blessed be the Glory of the Lord from 
his place' (Ezek. 3:12). 

The idea that there was a body of knowledge that was both secret and 
valuable for redemption continued into later Judaism, especially through 
kabbalah. Midrash Rabbah on Song of Songs (sixth-century Palestine) raises 
the theme of prophetic enlightenment to the national level. The revelation at 
Sinai is the ‘marriage’ of God and Israel, with Moses as ‘best man’; for a 
moment, at Sinai, when God proclaimed ‘I am the Lord your God’ and ‘You 
shall have no other gods before Me', the whole people participated in the 
ultimate revelation and experienced the profoundest *mysteries'. 

The esoteric tradition taught that Torah concealed within itself a path to 
mystical experience, and that though the Sinai revelation was unique, 
revelation was not bound to a single event in Israelite history, but remained 
open, as an ongoing experience in which the faithful might share. 

Some kabbalists went further, claiming that Torah was not a mere text 
dictated by God to Moses, as 1f it was something external to the godhead. 
Torah is a distillation of the divine essence; though the Infinite (ein sof) 
remains forever beyond comprehension, Torah is itself, mysteriously, the 
accessible divine Presence. Torah has not only come from heaven, as a book 
might issue from the pen of an author at a specific time and place; it 
radiates permanently from heaven, creating a living bond between the 
human and the divine. The commandments of Torah, are, so to speak, the 
‘limbs’ of God, the tangible Presence of the Ineffable. 

Some kabbalists, inspired by Talmudic anecdotes (b7a'anit 29a and 
parallels), claimed Elijah revealed himself to them and instructed them in 
the mysteries of Torah. Medieval Rhineland mystics of the merkava 
tradition, such as Jacob of Marvége, Isaac of Dampierre, and Eleazar of 
Worms, claimed prophetic inspiration; the title *prophet' sometimes applied 
to them indicated that they had accomplished heavenly journeys and beheld 
deep mysteries (Scholem 1987, 239—240). Still today there are mystics who 
lay claim to gilui Eliyahu (revelation through Elijah). 


MEDIEVAL RATIONALISM 


The Egyptian-born Saadia ben Joseph Al-Fayyumi (882—942), later Gaon 
(head of the academy) in Sura, asserted the supremacy of reason, including 
the moral sense. Echoing Euthyphro's dilemma he argued that God's ways 
and his revelation accord with reason not because God defines reason and 
justice; rather, God, in total freedom, acts and reveals himself in accordance 
with absolute reason and justice. All knowledge comes to us through sense 
experience, logical inference from sense experience, or an innate moral 
sense that is itself a form of ‘rationality’; the Torah conforms entirely with 
reason (Saadia Gaon 1976, intro.). 

Why, then, did God send messengers (prophets) to reveal the Torah, 
seeing that we could have arrived at its laws and doctrines by pure reason? 
Some of the commandments are contingent, depending for instance on 
historical events, so could not have been arrived at by reason alone; 
moreover, reason establishes principles, but could not define in detail even 
those commandments which are purely rational (Saadia Gaon 1976, 3:3). 
Above all, revelation was a special act of God's compassion; he wished 
knowledge of Torah to be clear and available to all, even to those who 
lacked philosophical ability or time to discover it for themselves (Saadia 
Gaon 1976, intro.). 

Granted prophecy was necessary how can people be certain that 
someone claiming to be a God's messenger really is? The claimant must 
first summon the people to a course of action which is both possible and 
just (Saadia Gaon 1976, 3:8); they may then demand that he establish his 
credentials by correctly predicting some event which could not have come 
about naturally, so can be seen to have proceeded from God (Saadia Gaon 
1976, 3:4). Moses' miracles were greater than those of any subsequent 
claimant to prophecy (for instance, Jesus or Muhammad), therefore none 
can claim to have superseded him. 

Saadia does not speculate as to the channel by which a prophet receives 
revelation. Moses Maimonides (1138-1204), in Ayyubid Egypt, remedies 
this deficiency in the extensive section on Prophecy in his Guide of the 
Perplexed (Maimonides 1963, 2:32—3:7). 

To Maimonides, the Sinai revelation was a historical event. The written 
Torah was a text dictated word by word by God to Moses and supplemented 


by an Oral Torah, likewise received from God by Moses. Oral and Written 
Torah together formed an indivisible whole, entirely public and in 
conformity with reason; if its profounder levels could only be approached 
by those with exceptional aptitude and training, it was not because they 
were esoteric in a mystical sense, but because behind their plain meaning 
lay philosophical and scientific truths inaccessible to the uneducated, 
unintelligent public. 

Like other medieval philosophers Maimonides conceived of the universe 
as consisting of a material sphere of earth, fire, air, and water surrounded by 
spheres of progressively 'higher' substances (the spheres carrying sun, 
moon, planets, and fixed stars), culminating in the entirely spiritual realm of 
God, who in himself is unknowable. Man, composed of soul (spirit) and 
body (material), somehow bridges the gap between spiritual and material; 
man's purpose is to transcend the body and to rise, through understanding, 
to the spiritual realm, in closeness to God in eternity. 

The individual struggles to achieve moral and intellectual perfection. 
Actual prophecy, however, is God's freely given act of grace: a divine 
emanation is channelled down through the ‘intelligences’ of the celestial 
spheres, and finally through the ‘active intellect’ (lowest of the ten 
emanations descending through the celestial spheres) to the rational faculty 
of the prophet, then grasped and interpreted through his imagination. 
Prophets vary in respect of the balance between intellect and imagination, 
‘imagination’ here meaning not invention or fantasy as in modern English, 
but the ability to form mental images. Those in whom the imagination 
predominates describe their experience in terms of visions or dreams 
(Maimonides 1963, 2:36). 

Maimonides held that God dictated to Moses the text we now have, and 
at the same time received clarifications and supplements to that text which 
constitute the Oral Torah. His medieval opponents agreed that the Torah 
possessed profound meanings beyond the surface meaning of the text, but 
rejected his claim that such meanings might be recovered through the study 
of science and metaphysics; the deeper meanings should be sought in 
halakha and mystical insight rather than in extraneous science and 
philosophy. 


EARLY MODERNITY 


If Scripture is perfect as claimed, it should be free from contradictions, 
moral lapses, and factual errors. In strict logic, if the Bible contained even 
one real contradiction, one moral lapse, or one factual error, it could not as a 
totality be the Word of God, though some of it might be. But only in early 
modern times, with a more scientific approach to textual study, and with the 
weakening of clerical control, was it possible to question the tradition 
openly. 

The roots of historical criticism in Christian Europe lay in Renaissance 
and humanist culture, in the rediscovery of a world of wisdom and vitality 
that lay outside the dominant religious tradition. Renaissance scholars 
turned to Jewish scholars such as Elijah Levita (1469-1549) and Obadiah 
Sforno (c.1470—1550) for guidance in Hebrew; they subjected the Hebrew 
text of the Bible to literary and historical analysis in the same way they had 
already dealt with the Greek and Latin classics and the New Testament. In 
the seventeenth century the full force of the new critiques became evident. 
Deism had taken root in the writings of Herbert of Cherbury and others: 
Copernicus’ De revolutionibus orbium coelestium had been published in 
1543, and Newton was to publish his Principia in 1687. 

The impact of the new world-view is nowhere more evident on the 
Jewish side than in the works of Uriel d'Acosta (1585—1640), Isaac de La 
Peyrere (1596-1676), and Baruch (Benedict) Spinoza (1632-1677), all 
members of converso families who had taken advantage of Netherlands 
religious freedom to return to Judaism, a trajectory which invited religious 
doubts. All three were firmly rejected by the Jewish community for their 
heterodox views, but Spinoza in particular posed questions which shaped 
future Jewish, as well as much Christian, thinking on revelation. His 
Tractatus theologico-politicus (first published in 1670) was designed as an 
argument for religious tolerance, but this tolerance implied the rejection of 
traditional Jewish and Christian interpretation: 


I constructed a method of Scriptural interpretation, and thus equipped proceeded to enquire 
What is prophecy? In what sense did God reveal Himself to the prophets, and why were 
these particular men chosen by Him?...I was easily able to conclude, that the authority of 
the prophets has weight only in matters of morality, and that their speculative doctrines 
affect us little. (Spinoza 1951, 8) 


Spinoza's concept of Divine Law, which he defines as ‘that which only 
regards the highest good, in other words, the true knowledge of God and 
love’ (Spinoza 1951, 59), is that it is universal, independent of historical 
narrative, unconnected with rites and ceremonies, and is ‘its own reward’ 
(Spinoza 1951, 62). Clearly, this excludes ‘ceremonial’ law, as well as laws 
pertaining to the ancient Israelite polity, many of which were (and are) still 
observed by Jews. 

Such ideas rest on scientific study of the text of the Bible, which reveals 
it as largely man-made and error-prone, the Pentateuch committed to 
writing not by Moses but many centuries later, probably by Ezra. Spinoza 
also makes philosophical assumptions, not fully explicated until the 
posthumously published Ethics. God (whether or not identified with nature) 
is perfect and his creation is perfect; whatever happens, happens in 
accordance with perfect laws that allow no exception, since they are 
determined by logical necessity. Perfect virtue is that which accords with 
perfect reason, so it is invariable; it is not defined by law. 

In sum, revelation for Spinoza was coextensive with reason, as a mode 
of God. By critical reading of Scripture, in the light of reason, it was 
possible to select those passages which were of lasting value as the Word of 
God; the rest could be cast aside as of at most passing value, fitted to the 
time and place of its composition. 

Reason, not scriptural exegesis, was the criterion of truth. This turned on 
its head the medieval project of subordinating reason to Scripture. 


ENLIGHTENMENT AND REACTION 


Spinoza’s immediate impact on mainstream Jewish thinking was to render it 
even more defensive, but with the development of scientific Bible study 
which he had pioneered, and with the coming of German Romanticism, 
attitudes became more favourable. 

Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786), befriended by Lessing, moved in 
such circles. His own religious philosophy was close to Deism, and this 
coloured his attitude to Torah. Torah, he claims in his Jerusalem, is entirely 
in conformity with reason—by which we understand that God exists, and 
has revealed the ethical principles which all reasonable people would agree 


upon; God and ethics form the content of the Seven Commandments of 
Noah, addressed to all humankind. The Torah contains no irrational dogma, 
such as those which cause confusion and strife among Christians. Its 
legislation is addressed specifically to the people of Israel and is binding on 
no one else (see Mendelssohn 1983). 

But what are ‘irrational dogmas’? For Mendelssohn, as for deists in 
general, belief in God and in the afterlife was perfectly rational; Christian 
belief that God was incarnated in the womb of a virgin was not. The biblical 
text, for Mendelssohn, is a literary work of beauty and majesty, articulating 
Israel's relationship with her God as a model of the relationship of human 
and divine. Its essence lies in its ethical and moral teaching; those of its 
laws that are not primarily ethical and moral are not universal, but 
constitute the revealed legislation of the polity of Israel. The Torah is not 
the repository of scientific information; God revealed laws, not science; 
philosophical truths, not religious dogma. 

Beyond the heartlands of the European Enlightenment, ideas such as 
those of Mendelssohn were deeply disturbing, and there were reactions. 
Mendelssohn's contemporary in Lithuania, Elijah of Vilna (the Vilna Gaon, 
1720—1799), extended and reinforced the traditional concept of revelation. 
He held that kabbalah equally with halakha had originated at Sinai. Torah 
was both eternal and comprehensive: 


In sum, everything that was, is and will be throughout time is included in the Torah from ‘In 
the beginning...’ (Gen. 1:1) to *...before the eyes of all Israel’ (Deut. 34:12). And not only 
the general principles, but even the details of each species and of each human individual, 
whatever happens to him from the day of his birth until his end, and all his transmigrations, 
all in full detail. Likewise, [details of] every species of animal and living being, as well as of 
every plant and mineral...whatever happened to the Patriarchs and Moses and all Israel in 
each generation, for undoubtedly the sparks of all of them are reincarnated throughout the 
generations. ..and all their deeds from Adam to the end of the Torah are [re-enacted] in each 
generation, as is known to those who understand [these things]. All this is included in the 
portions from ‘in the beginning...’ to Noah and summed up in the opening chapter to ‘in 
creating had made' (Gen. 2:3). 

(Elijah ben Solomon of Vilna 1998, 34, my translation) 


For the Gaon, the written text of Torah is a Code dictated by God, in which 
every letter, every mark, even the traditional cantillation, encodes layer 
upon layer of information; the whole world and its history and all of science 
are contained in it, as are the minutiae of the mitzvot that alone can enable 
the faithful to negotiate the hazards and temptations of this world. Its 


contents are teased out in the Oral Torah, likewise revealed at Sinai, and 
which includes both halakha and kabbalah. The sciences of the nations are 
but remnants of what Israel has lost in its understanding of Torah; science, 
history, and all knowledge are subsidiary to Torah, and ultimately contained 
within it. Like Newton, Elijah regarded the universe very much as ‘a 
cryptogram set by the Almighty’; but his decoding efforts were focused on 
Jewish holy writings and did not lead him to original investigation of nature 
or to challenge received wisdom beyond the restricted sphere of halakha. 

Meanwhile at Kónigsberg, not far from Vilnius, Kant was speaking of 
God as a ‘practical postulate’ to uphold the moral law. How was revealed 
religion compatible with such an attenuated God? In 1792 Johann Gottlieb 
Fichte (1762-1814) published his Versuch einer Kritik aller Offenbarung 
(Fichte 1978). Religion, he maintained, was belief in the moral law as 
divine; this was a practical postulate, required to add force to the law. In 
Die Bestimmung des Menschen (1800; see Fichte 1987) he defines God as 
the infinite moral will of the universe who becomes conscious of himself in 
individuals. In later works he interpreted the Enlightenment as the historical 
evolution of the general human consciousness, looking forward to belief in 
the divine order of the universe as the highest aspect of the life of reason, 
and wrote of the union between the finite self-consciousness and the infinite 
ego, or God. 

Such arguments impacted enlightened German Jews. In 1835, 
responding to Fichte, Salomon Ludwig Steinheim (1789—1866) published 
Revelation in Accordance with the Teaching of the Synagogue (Steinheim 
1835). Steinheim felt that in making the idea of God dependent on the 
certainty of ethical judgements Kant had seriously undervalued the 
spiritual. To Kant’s four antinomies he added a fifth, that between reason 
and experience. Reason (a priori judgement) constantly found itself at odds 
with experience, even in the realm of science; science assumes that 
everything had a cause, whereas experience demonstrates freedom. Reason 
operates with logical necessity, binding God himself to the laws of 
causality. But this is at odds with empirical observation, in particular with 
the existential notion of freedom. Revelation is therefore necessary, not to 
yield ethical principles, which in any case could be furnished by reason, and 
certainly not to provide legislation. It is needed precisely for that which 
reason cannot offer: the knowledge of God as totally free Creator. 


How are we to recognize a supernatural revelation? Steinheim sets six 
criteria: 


It must be communicable; 

It must be comprehensible; 

It must allow the distinction between true and false; 

Contrary to Schleiermacher, it must not rest on mere ‘feeling’; 
It is not validated by coincidence with our own consciousness; 


Coon pec qu 


It must have the character of novelty, that is, it should contradict 
previously held opinion, yet in the end logically compel 
acknowledgement of its truth. (Haberman 1989, 159—160) 


The revealed doctrine of God as totally free Creator fits these criteria. 
What does not fit is any form of progressive revelation, including claims of 
the superiority of the New Testament over the Old (Haberman 1989, 149— 
150). Revelation was a unique event at Sinai. 

Four principles emerge as the content of revelation: the Uniqueness of 
God; Creation; Freedom; the Immortality of the Soul (Shear-Yashuv 1986, 
ch. 4). The laws of Torah, however, contrary to Mendelssohn, do not 
constitute revelation. True, the actual Torah incorporates laws, for instance 
the Sabbath and dietary laws, but these are of value only in so far as they 
symbolize the revealed doctrine of God. 


PROGRESSIVE REVELATION 


Other Jewish thinkers, influenced by Hegel, committed to the notion of 
revelation as a universal, gradual process. Nachman Krochmal (1785—1840) 
identified Hegel's ‘Absolute Spirit’ with the concept of God in religious 
tradition, comparing the transition. from the Absolute Reality to the 
generated reality of finite things to the Lurianic notion of the world as 
generated by God's act of self-confinement (tzimtzum). Though all religious 
faith was based upon the Spirit, the biblical faith was unique in its purity 
and the universality of its imagery. The unique relationship between the 


Jewish people and God, the Absolute Spirit, was at its strongest in the 
revelation on Mount Sinai and in Israelite prophecy (Krochmal 1851). 

The German Reformers Solomon Formstecher (1808—1889) and Samuel 
Hirsch (1815—1889) aimed to present Judaism in a way which conformed 
with German Protestant Idealism yet rejected its Christological doctrines, 
and which would affirm the place of Jews in ‘modern’ society. Formstecher 
presents Judaism as an idea whose full value is revealed through the 
gradual, progressive development of mankind; the Enlightenment and 
Emancipation were the intellectual and social-political manifestations of 
this internal, spiritual process. Revelation is the divine communication 
concerning the true nature of good and evil. It is the identification of God as 
a pure moral being, not the communication of philosophical concepts, and 
was manifested in its purest form through the prophets of Israel. Judaism 
fulfils its mission among the nations not directly, but through Christianity 
and Islam, which bridge the gap between paganism and full spiritual 
enlightenment (Formstecher 1841). 

Hirsch, who emigrated to the United States in 1866, interpreted Judaism 
as a dialectically evolving religious system, in which man comes to know 
the freedom of his sovereign will by which he alone among all creatures 
transcends the determinism of nature. Hirsch's ideas underlay the 
formulation of the fifth postulate of the Pittsburgh Reform Platform of 
1885: 


We recognize in the modern era of universal culture of heart and intellect the approaching of 
the realization of Israel's great Messianic hope for the establishment of the kingdom of 
truth, justice and peace among all men. We consider ourselves no longer a nation, but a 
religious community, and therefore expect neither a return to Palestine, nor a sacrificial 
worship under the sons of Aaron, nor the restoration of any of the laws concerning the 
Jewish state. (Neusner and Avery-Peck 2004, 116) 


The identification of Judaism and of Messiah with universal human 
progress reached its apogee in the work of the last systematic Jewish 
philosopher, the neo-Kantian Hermann Cohen (1842-1918). God reveals 
his will by creating man as a rational creature who through reason is 
capable of apprehending the laws of logic and ethics. Thus, revelation is not 
confined to any historic event nor even to any special mode of cognition; it 
characterizes a trait of man, who through the possession of his rational 
faculties becomes the bearer of divine revelation; there is correlation 
between the uniqueness of God, on the one hand, and human reason, as 


God's creation, on the other (Cohen 1972, 71—84). Judaism is the revelation 
of an ever more perfect ethical monotheism; 'every philosophy, every 
spiritual-moral culture, requires the presupposition of the eternal as 
opposed to the transitoriness of all earthly institutions and human ideas’ 
(Cohen 1972, 83). 

By the beginning of the twentieth century belief in the inevitability of 
human progress was wearing thin. Arthur Schopenhauer's (1788—1860) 
pessimistic counter-testimony to the Hegelians that had been taken forward 
by Nietzsche (1844—1900) and Oswald Spengler (1880-1936) was shortly 
to proclaim that the future could only be a period of irreversible decline. In 
continental Europe, moreover, Jews had to depend more on wishful 
thinking than on social reality to continue believing in their own acceptance 
into the promised new universal utopia. 

Confidence in systematic philosophy was at a low ebb. Cohen's two 
most gifted disciples, Buber and Rosenzweig, inaugurated the era of Jewish 
existentialism. 


EXISTENTIALISTS 


Martin Buber (1878—1965) was influenced by Feuerbach's insistence that 
the concept of God derived from the concept of man and was centred on 
personal relations, by Kirkegaard's critique of Hegelian metaphysics, and 
crucially by Wilhelm Dilthey's emphasis on the distinction between the 
‘objective’ natural sciences and the ‘subjective’ humanities. In Dilthey's 
view, law, religion, art, and history should focus on a ‘human-social- 
historical reality’. 

In Z and Thou, Buber expounded the philosophy of dialogue in a 
rhapsodic rather than a systematic manner. There are two ‘primary words’, 
says Buber, ‘I-Thouw’ and 'I-It', and all relationships are subsumed under 
these terms. God, according to Buber, is the ‘Eternal Thou’, not known 
through propositions about him, but encountered through each true meeting 
between an individual and a ‘Thou’, whether it be a person, animal, aspect 
of nature, work of art, or God himself. ‘All living is meeting’ (Buber 1961, 
25). 


Where does this leave Torah? Buber conceives revelation as an 
encounter with the Presence of God, not as the communication of ideas or 
instructions. A human response is elicited, but never gives rise to a general 
law, only to a unique, subjective deed or commitment; revelation has no 
content beyond the ‘presence’. Far from being restricted to a specific event 
at Sinai, revelation is a subjective category into which innumerable personal 
experiences may fit. Historical criticism has become, for Buber, simply 
irrelevant; like the Hasidic masters he admires, he does not so much read 
the text of the Bible as play with it. 

Franz Rosenzweig (1886—1929) posits three elements of reality: God, 
Man, the World, rather like Kant's a priori concepts of soul, world, God. 
These three elements relate through the triad of creation, revelation, and 
redemption. He portrays revelation in florid language: 


The keystone of the somber arch of creation becomes the cornerstone of the bright house of 
revelation. For the soul, revelation means the experience of a present which, while it rests on 
the presence of a past, nevertheless does not make its home in it but walks in the light of the 
divine countenance....God undergoes a ‘conversion’ from the concealed to the manifest... .It 
is love which meets all the demands here made on the concept of the revealer, the love of 
the lover, not of the beloved. Only the love of a lover is such a continually renewed self- 
sacrifice...... [The Soul]... man...is the other pole of revelation... The I discovers itself at the 
moment when it asserts the existence of the Thou by inquiring into its Where....'I have 
sinned.’ Thus speaks the soul and abolishes shame...‘I have sinned’ means I was a sinner. 
With this acknowledgement of having sinned, however, the soul clears the way for the 
acknowledgement ‘I am a sinner.’ And this acknowledgement is already the full admission 
oflove. (Rosenzweig 1971, 157, 158, 162, 167, 175, 180) 


In a letter to his disciple Glatzer, who had said that only the election of 
Israel came from God, but the details of the law were from man alone, he 
questioned whether one could draw so rigid a boundary between the divine 
and the human (Glatzer 1961, 242). Admittedly, observance of the law 
cannot be based, as Samuel Hirsch demanded, on historical claims about its 
revelation at Sinai (Glatzer 1961, 238). Only in doing do we actually come 
to perceive the law as articulating the revelation of God: 


What do we know when we do? Certainly not that all of these historical and sociological 
explanations are false. But in the light of doing, of the right doing in which we experience 
the reality of the Law, the explanations are of superficial and subsidiary importance...Only 
in the commandment can the voice of him who commands be heard. (Glatzer 1961, 245) 


Rosenzweig is saying that the specific commandments of Torah hark back 
in the practice of the faithful to the commandment of love which emerges in 


the dialogue of God, Man, World. 


SOCIOLOGY AND HERMENEUTICS 


In the opening pages of Judaism as a Civilization, Mordecai M. Kaplan 
(1881—1983) diagnoses 'the present crisis in Judaism' as arising from the 
loss of faith consequent on modernity. But there can be no return to an 
outmoded belief system; Judaism, and its range of observances and 
customs, are best understood sociologically, as a ‘civilization’, and in this 
context retain their meaning and vitality. Our experience of the sacred, as 
Émile Durkheim argued, is a function of social solidarity; *the religious 
consciousness is, thus, the most intimate phase of the group consciousness’ 
(Kaplan 1994, 333). What, then, of God? *The God-idea in every collective 
religion functions not as an intellectual assent to a proposition, but as an 
organic acceptance of certain elements in the life and environment of the 
group...as contributing to one's self-fulfilment or salvation' (Kaplan 1994, 
317). Revelation, that is, is reduced to a sort of collective cultural 
experience of the Jewish people, articulated in language about God. 

Abraham Joshua Heschel (1907-1972), a personalist philosopher, 
reacted against both the excessive abstraction of medieval Jewish 
philosophers, such as Maimonides, and the systematic philosophy of 
Hermann Cohen. ‘As a report about revelation, the Bible itself is Midrash,’ 
wrote Heschel (Heschel 1955, 185). Neil Gillman explains: 


To characterize the entire Torah as a Midrash is to say that it is, in its entirety, a human 
understanding of a ‘text’ which, in its pristine, original form, is beyond human awareness... 
It is a ‘cultural’ document because it preserves a human community’s understanding of 
God's presence and will for that community, and that perception inevitably reflects the 
cultural conditions in which it was originally formulated. But it remains ‘divine’ because it 
is God's presence and will that the community insists it is perceiving. (Gillman 1997, 32) 


Like Paul Tillich, Heschel defined religion as concern about ‘ultimate’ 
questions; ‘involvement’ in the experience under consideration was what 
mattered, not the historical investigation of texts. In the monumental, but 
unfinished, three Hebrew volumes in which he sought to reconcile his own 
convictions with the traditional understanding of ‘Torah from Heaven’, he 


contrasts two types of theology, which he reads into statements attributed to 
the second-century Sages, Akiva and Ishmael. Heschel helpfully sums up: 


There were thus two points of views among the Sages: (1) a transcendent point of view, 
comprising a method of thought always open to the higher realms, striving to understand 
matters of Torah through a supernal lens; and (2) an immanent point of view, comprising a 
method of thought modest and confined, satisfied to understand matters of Torah through an 
earthly lens defined by human experience. 

(Heschel 2005, 42) 


Akiva's ‘transcendent point of view’ here is the notion that the earthly 
Torah is a copy of the heavenly prototype, just as physical objects are, in 
Plato's view, mere copies of 'ideas'; the Ishmaelian view, in contrast, is 
labelled ‘immanent’ or ‘terrestrial’ to indicate that the earthly Torah is the 
vehicle through which God’s actual teaching has entered and is present in 
the material world. 

In February—March 1976 the French Jewish philosopher Emmanuel 
Lévinas (1906—1995) took part, together with Paul Ricoeur (1913—2005) 
and others, in a seminar on revelation at the School of Religion and 
Philosophy of the Saint-Louis University in Brussels. The novelty of this 
seminar lay in the broad interpretation of revelation as a phenomenon 
common to the major religions, and in the sympathetic re-reading of 
revelation in the light of phenomenology and hermeneutics. How can a 
transcendent revelation produce truths that are not amenable to the all- 
encompassing faculty of reason? 


Our world lies before us, enabling us, in its coherence and constancy, to perceive it, to enjoy 
it... Within this world, it appears that the opening of certain books can cause the abrupt 
invasion of truths from outside—from where?— dated according to the ‘chronology’ of 
Sacred History... And, in the case of the Jews, this sacred history leads, without any break in 
its continuity, to the *historian's history', which is profane history. (Hand 1989, 191) 


Lévinas answers: 


This exteriority...cannot be transformed into a content within interiority; it remains 
*uncontainable', infinite (infinie), and yet the relation is maintained... we may find a model 
for this relation in the attitude of non-indifference to the Other, in the responsibility towards 
him...it is precisely through this relation than man becomes his ‘self’ (moi)...and—in this 
sense—free. Ethics provides the model worthy of transcendence and it is as an ethical 
kerygma that the Bible is Revelation...The Revelation, described in terms of the ethical 
relation or the relation with the Other, is a mode of the relation with God and discredits both 
the figure of the Same and knowledge in their claim to be the only site of meaning. 


(Levinas 1990, 207—8) 


That is, the 'sacred history' cannot be captured in words or rational 
discourse, but it nevertheless impinges on real human beings when they 
come face to face with the ‘other’ in the ethical sphere. Lévinas is at pains 
to explain, against Ricoeur, that revelation is prescriptive rather than 
dogmatic; it confronts humans by stimulating commentary on its texts, a 
commentary which is never complete, hence the ongoing nature of rabbinic 
discourse through Oral Torah, or the ‘oral revelation’, as he calls it. 
Although every individual is summoned to ‘obedience’ by engaging in the 
commentary, its details are by no means subjective and arbitrary, but 
confined (though not precisely determined) by the 'continuity of readings 
through history' (Hand 1989, 196). 

Though the truths of revelation are absolute and universal, revelation has 
to appear in a specific setting: “The revelation of morality, which discovers 
a human society, also discovers the place of election, which in this universal 
society, returns to the person who receives the revelation' (Lévinas 1990, 
21). Ethics may be the point at which the transcendent erupts into human 
reason, but the eruption (‘revelation’) does not stop there; in the specific 
instance of the Torah and the Jewish people, it carries with it the full 
‘commentary’ of the halakhic and aggadic tradition and the experience of 
the Jewish people. 


CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM 


Emet ve-emunah: Statement of Principles of Conservative Judaism was 
issued in 1988 by rabbis and lay officials of the Conservative Synagogue of 
America; the authors state that while they believe that the Statement 
‘presents a consensus of the views of the movement, it should not be 
necessary to point out that the Statement of Principles of Conservative 
Judaism is not a catechism or a test of faith’ (Gordis 1988, 14). The text 
affirms belief in revelation as *the uncovering of an external source of truth 
emanating from God...not a human invention'. Revelation teaches us about 
God and about our role in his world; both relativism and fundamentalism 
are to be rejected. While the 'single greatest event in the history of God's 
revelation took place at Sinai', revelation continued through Prophets, 
Sages, and Rabbis to the present day. Alternative conceptions are outlined, 


ranging from personal encounter, with or without propositional content, 
through ‘ineffable human encounter with God’, which may inspire the 
verbal formulation by human beings of norms and ideas, to the continuing 
discovery, through nature and history, of truths, culturally conditioned, 
about God and the world (Gordis 1988, 18). 


DEFENCE: THE A PRIORI TORAH 


In a 1944 Hebrew essay, Joseph Ber Soloveitchik (1903—1993) created a 
threefold typology: Scientific Man (cognitive, objective) seeks to measure, 
discover, control; Religious Man (subjective) seeks mystery and the 
preservation of the ‘dynamic relationship between subject and object’. The 
third type, Halakhic Man, bridges the divide between the two: neither 
transcendent nor superficial, halakhic man ‘comes with his Torah, given to 
him at Sinai...like a mathematician who forms an ideal world and uses it to 
establish a relationship between himself and the real world’. Halakha, that 
is, constitutes an independent a priori realm that confronts and bridges the 
opposing worlds of science and religion (Soloveitchik 1983, 19). 

Soloveitchik attempts to bypass critical questions by placing revelation, 
equated with halakha, beyond the reach of history, like mathematics. But 
this rests on two questionable assumptions. One is that the content of 
revelation may be reduced to halakha (law); the other, that law (at least, 
revealed law) has some kind of independent ontological status. However, 
riding above mundane historical reality is not a realistic strategy. Laws, 
including the system of halakha, much of which was introduced by rabbis 
in response to local situations, relate to specific societies. Moreover, law by 
no means exhausts the content of scriptural revelation. 


HOLOCAUST THEOLOGY 


Apparent injustice in the world has always challenged the claim that God is 
revealed as just and merciful; the challenge was augmented by the 
Holocaust. Emil Fackenheim (1916—2003) argued that the Shoah was equal 
in its significance to a new revelation; he condemned theologians who 


continued to teach after the Holocaust ‘as though nothing had happened’. 
Fackenheim grounded his own interpretation of this new revelation in the 
concept of tigqun (repair, restoration), adapted from the Lurianic theory of 
creation. Accordingly, a philosophical Tikkun is possible after the 
Holocaust because a philosophical Tikkun already took place, however 
fragmentarily, during the Holocaust itself, in the actual resistance of Shoah 
victims to whom no realistic hope remained (Fackenheim 1982, 266). 

Irving Greenberg maintains that the Shoah shattered the naive faith in 
the covenant of redemption, inaugurating a third era the shape of which is 
determined by our response to the crisis of faith. Auschwitz was a call to 
humans to stop the Holocaust, a call to the people of Israel to rise to a new, 
unprecedented level of covenantal responsibility. Jews today have a special 
responsibility, in fidelity to those who perished, to work for the abolition of 
that matrix of values that supported genocide (see Greenberg 1988). 

Such reflections are not so much theologies of revelation as attempts to 
restore a sense of the Presence of God notwithstanding the terrible events 
he has allowed to take place. 


THE FEMINIST CRITIQUE 


So long as society at large did not question the subordination of slaves or 
women, few theologians were troubled either. But the Bible accepts both 
the institution of slavery and the subordination of women even if, as many 
argue, it introduces measures to ameliorate both. 

Feminism, like slavery, has led theologians to confront a fundamental 
issue concerning the culture-boundedness of divine revelation. Tamar Ross, 
writing in defence of a Modern Orthodox position, articulated the question: 


What makes the feminist analysis unique is that the ultimate question it raises does not 
concern any particular difficulty in the contents of the Torah (be it moral, scientific, or 
theological). Nor does it concern the accuracy of the historical account of its literary 
genesis. Highlighting an all-pervasive male bias in the Torah seems to display a more 
general scepticism regarding divine revelation that is much more profound. What it drives 
us to ask is, Can any verbal message claiming revelatory status really be divine? Because 
language itself is shaped by the cultural context in which it is formulated is a divine and 
eternally valid message at all possible? Can a verbal message transcend its cultural 
framework? Allegorical interpretations of problematic passages in the Torah will not solve 


anything in this case. The male bias cannot be limited to specific terms or passages; it is all 
over the text. 
(Ross 2004, 186) 


In response Ross develops a concept she calls ‘cumulative revelation’. 
This rests on three assumptions: ‘Revelation is a cumulative process: a 
dynamic unfolding of the original Torah transmitted at Sinai'; God's voice 
is heard through the rabbinical exposition of texts; ‘Although successive 
hearings of God's Torah sometimes appear to contradict His original 
message, that message is never replaced’ (Ross 2004, 197—198). 

The third assumption distinguishes Ross's position from reformist 
understanding of progressive revelation; Ross is unwilling to concede that 
the latest accumulated revelation contradicts or replaces earlier 
formulations. ‘If feminist morality is more than a passing fad, it is likely 
that the interpretive tradition will discover that some of the values 
expressed by the feminists are indeed those of the Torah and should be 
pursued accordingly’ (Ross 2004, 222). But who articulates the ‘interpretive 
tradition’? Ross appeals to the authority of Rav Kook (Abraham Isaac 
Kook, 1865-1935): ‘By positing a supernal Torah and successive unfolding 
of that Torah as progressive revelations of a pre-existent ideal, Kook 
concludes that if certain unprecedented ideas or norms become absorbed 
within tradition, it is a fair indication of the workings of divine providence. 
Such providence is attuned...to our gradually maturing spiritual 
sensibilities’ (Ross 2004, 205). 


Many Modern Orthodox as well as Conservative scholars have found the 
claims of critical Bible study irresistible and modified their understanding 
of revelation accordingly. James Kugel argues that the findings of modern 
academic Bible study are primarily of academic interest; what the words of 
Scripture may have meant in their ancient contexts has no bearing on the 
Jewish interpretation of these words. The Oral Torah, not the written text, is 
the primary vehicle of access to God and revelation for Jews; service of 
God for the faithful Jew means actively engaging and interpreting the Torah 


along the trajectory plotted by the Rabbis in their attempt to keep the Torah 
a flexible and living document (see Kugel 2007). 

Menachem Kellner maintains that what counts in Judaism is practice 
rather than dogma. There are things that Jews must profess to believe, such 
as God's covenant with Israel, the obligation to observe the 
commandments, sanctity of the Torah, etc., but there is no need to have any 
specific idea in mind behind these professions. One can sincerely profess 
belief in the divinity of the Torah, abstaining from definition, while 
adhering to halakhic practice (see Kellner 1999). 

Marc Brettler simultaneously upholds the discoveries of biblical 
criticism and lives the life of an observant Jew. For him, 


the Bible is a sourcebook that I—within my community—make into a textbook. I do so by 
selecting, revaluing, and interpreting texts that I call sacred. The Bible is the collection of 
ancient literature that my community has sanctified. I am selective in using it since I believe 
that the Bible has come down to us through human hands, and that the revelation which it 
contains has been, to use the term of David Weiss Halivni, (deeply) “maculated” or 
tarnished...I hope others will respect my reconstruction, which justifies how I lead my 
Jewish life, based on how I have made this sourcebook, that all Jews share, into my 
textbook...It is crucial, however, to engage in this reworking so that the ethical problems 
suggested by a literal reading of certain places of the Bible—xenophobia, misogyny, 
homophobia—are not transferred into the textbook. (Brettler, Enns, and Harrington 2012, 
57) 


My own approach has been to retain the traditional language of revelation, 
including that of the unique revelation at Sinai, while interpreting that 
language in accordance with anthropological models: ask not what 
happened at Mount Sinai, but how the narrative functions within the 
community it defines. As a foundational myth, binding together stories, 
laws, interpretations, and experiences of Jews through the ages and 
conferring authority on the rituals in which these are expressed, it possesses 
great power. But it is no more dependent on historical verification than, say, 
the worth of Sophocles’ Oedipus rests on whether the king of Thebes really 
killed his father (see Solomon 2012). 
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CHAPTER 24 


ISLAM 


NADER EL-BIZRI 


ETENDE TS 
(In hüwa illà wahy"" yūwhā: *It is not but a revelation revealed") 
(Qur'an, al-Najm, 4) 


INTRODUCTION 


THE question of divine revelation in Islam is inherently onto-theological. 
This is the case given that it presupposes the idea of the being of divinity, 
which itself is self-referential, in the sense that it is determined 
descriptively by the language of Scripture, while at the same time setting 
the terms under which the scriptural utterances are themselves posited as 
the linguistic manifestations of what is divinely revealed via the apostolic 
agency of prophecy (nubuwwa). For revelation to be in its essence what it 
is, Scripture has to be posited as that which is divinely revealed. So, in a 
sense, revelation asserts its own truthfulness via its own scriptural verses. It 
self-posits its sayings as being absolute truths, and solicits a belief in what it 
discloses as being itself what is self-shown as God’ word. For instance, 
Surat al-Najm (‘The Star’, being chapter 53 in the Qur'àn) states: 


By the star when it descends! Your companion [Muhammad] has not strayed, nor has he 
erred, nor does he speak from [his own] inclination. It is not but a revelation revealed (in 


hüiwa illà wahy"" yūwhā). Taught to him by one intense in strength—One of soundness. And 
he rose as such to [his] true form, while he was in the higher horizon. Then He approached 


and descended, and was at a distance of two bow-lengths or nearer (fakan" qab^ qawsayn 
aw adnà). And He revealed to His Servant what He revealed (wa awha li- 'adbdidh ma 
awha). The heart did not lie about what it saw. (Qur'an 53:1—11; cf. The Qur'an 2008) 


This sūra confirms the divine origin of Prophet Muhammad's message 
(risdla) and affirms its truth, whether coming to him directly, or via the 
mediation of the archangel Gabriel (Jibra’1l), and in not being of his own 
inclination. His heart does not lie about what it witnessed regarding the 
truth of the message. 

This fundamental message in Islam is reconfirmed in other verses of the 
Qur'an, such as: ‘Even if We had sent down to you, [O Muhammad], a 
written scripture on a page and they touched it with their hands, the 
disbelievers would say, “This is not but obvious magic" (Qur'an 6:7). Or by 
responding to the naysayers who claim that ‘Muhammad forged it’: ‘Bring 
ye then ten verses forged, like unto it, and call (to your aid) whomsoever ye 
can, other than God! If ye were truthful’ (Qur’an 11:13). This is furthermore 
reaffirmed by the Qur’anic verse: ‘We inspired in thee [Muhammad] a 
Spirit of Our command. Thou knew not what the Scripture was, nor what 
the Faith. But We have made it a light whereby We guide whom We will of 
Our bondmen. And lo! thou verily dost guide unto a right path’ (Qur’an 
42:52). 

Revelation is consequently self-grounding in essence, since it self-shows 
itself from itself as what is disclosed as such as a revealed divine form of 
communication. It can be manifested in words, or in a speechless mode of 
inspiration (Wensinck and Rippin 2002). Revelation refers, moreover, to 
letting something appear (izhar) by way of unveiling (kashf) via the descent 
(tanzil) of the divine word. To accept this supernatural and paranormal 
phenomenon as being true is in essence a matter of faith. The leap of 
affirming the truth of Scripture as being a revealed Jogos is itself none other 
than the manifestation of what is stated via the Prophetic sayings as divine 
revelation. This presupposes a trust in what was uttered by the Prophet 
Muhammad as being through his word an assertion of the truth of 
revelation. 

The Islamic belief in divine revelation rests on the views that God 
addressed Muhammad from behind a veil (hijab) at a time of wakefulness 


(vaqaza), as in the Night Journey (Laylat al-isra^), or via an inspiration 
(ilham) within dreams when asleep (a/-nawm), or through the agency of the 
speech of the archangel Gabriel (al-Suyuti 1974). This appeals to the 
Qur'anic view that: ‘It is not for any human being that God should speak to 
him except by revelation or from behind a veil, or that He sends a 
messenger to reveal, by His permission, what He wills' (Qur'àn 42:51). At 
the same time, Islam belongs to the lineage of the Abrahamic revealed 
monotheistic religions. The centrality it places on Scripture reflects its 
affinities with what it calls ‘the People of the Book’ (ahl al-kitab; namely, 
Jews and Christians). The Muslim expressions of faith (zmàn) consist of 
diverse religious traditions that rest on scriptural grounds, and that have 
been historically subjected to manifold modes of interpretation, and gave 
shape to multiple forms of credal practices. Its historically determined 
corpus of scriptural commentaries is relativized by the variations of Muslim 
sects and the differences in the particularities of their intellectual and 
confessional histories, as rooted in jurisprudence, theology, mysticism, and 
philosophy. In the diversification of the interpretation of the Qur’anic 
verses the understanding of the relegated historical narrations concerning 
the Prophetic sayings and modes of comportment in his life-world, we face 
a richness which gives the notion of revelation in Islam a special 
importance. Such circumstances impacted the enactment of legalistic 
rulings in jurisprudence (figh) and the associated expected modes of social 
behaviour, with their ritualistic and symbolic orderings, which structure the 
organizing of the affairs of the community of faith in practice and within 
the political spheres of governance. 

Grosso modo, the phenomenon of revelation in Islam is ultimately 
ontological, ontic, historical, textual, and existential in the way it describes 
the epiphany of the supernatural as an interplay of immanence and 
transcendence. Revelation has the sense of being a hiddaya; namely, a gifting 
(donating a hadiyya as gift) that directs and orients (yaAdi) within the 
labyrinth of lostness in the world of human dealings, by guiding believers to 
find the correct straight-path (al-sirat al-mustaqim). The fundamental sense 
of revelation is that it descends from God (al-wahy al-munazzal min ‘ind 'il- 
Lah) as a command (amr) to his messengers (al-rusul): ‘Indeed, We have 
revealed to you, [O Muhammad], as We revealed to Noah and the prophets 
after him. And we revealed to Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob, the 
Descendants (al-asbat), Jesus, Job, Jonah, Aaron, and Solomon, and to 


David We gave the Psalms (zabür)' (Qur'an 4:163). Revelation ordains a 
leap of faith via its inspirational suggestiveness: ‘And We inspired 
(awhayna) to the mother of Moses: “Suckle him; but when you fear for 
him, cast him into the river and do not fear and do not grieve”’ (Qur’an 
28:7). 

Nevertheless, revelation need not always be addressed to Prophets, or 
come as inspiration to humans. It can even reinforce the instincts of 
animals: “Your Lord inspired the bee (a/-nahl): “Take for yourself amongst 
the mountains, dwellings, of the trees in which to construct" (Qur'an 
16:68). There is also the negativity in bad faith that evokes the misdirected 
suggestiveness as wahy, which counters the truthfulness of divine 
revelation. This is attributed to the phenomenon of waswasa; namely, the 
disquieting whisper of devils and of erring jinn. The Qur'anic verses warn 
about this perdition: “And thus We have made for every prophet an enemy: 
devils (shayatin) from humankind and jinn, inspiring (yuw/i) to one another 
decorative speech (zukhruf al-qawl) in delusion. But if your Lord had 
willed, they would not have done it, so leave them and that which they 
invent’ (Qur'an 6:112). Adding subsequently: ‘Indeed the devils (shayatin) 
do enthuse (yawhün) their allies (awliya’) to dispute with you 
(yujadilünak)' (Qur'an 6:121). However, to be guarded from such evils the 
Qur'an advances the recitation: ‘I seek refuge in the Lord of humankind, 
the Sovereign of humankind, the God of humankind, from the evil of the 
retreating whisperer (al-waswas al-khannds), who whispers [mischief] into 
the breasts of humankind, from amongst the Jinn and humans’. (Qur'àn 
114:1—5) 


THE QUR’AN AND THE HADITH TRADITION 


Positing the Qur'an within the Muslim religious belief-system as the 
actualized and concretized manifestation of divine revelation (a/-wahy al- 
ilahi) is connected with narrations about the early phases of the descent 
(nuzul) of its revealed words to Muhammad. These evoke the context in 
which the trust in Muhammad’s reports was constituted gradually by those 
who took him to be trustworthy (al-sddiq al-amin) within his immediate 
entourage. It began with his household (ahl al-bayt) and a small circle of 


early companions (sahàba); these were figures such as his wife, Khadija 
bint Khuwaylid, his cousin ‘Alt ibn Abi Talib, his servant Zayd ibn Haritha, 
his old friend Abū Bakr, the Abyssinian freed-slave Bilal ibn Rabah al- 
Habashi. 

If revelation is re-uttered via the agency of the Prophetic utterances, then 
what the Prophet professes as revealed word, through what he himself 
utters, is distinguished from his other sayings that are purely his own. The 
Prophet Muhammad is the one who communicates what was revealed to 
him in words as being God’s revelation. He distinguishes such utterances 
that are affirmed by him as being divine from his other sayings that are 
simply his own. The /ogos uttered by him has a double dialectical character: 
one is that of being the linguistic agency through which God’s words are 
simply re-uttered qua recited by the Prophet as a Messenger (rasül), and the 
other is that these are nonetheless utterances coming directly from 
Muhammad’s mouth, and are hence voiced out through his own speech or 
conversation (hadith) as it is co-entangled with his biography (sira). Faith 
presupposes a distinction between these two types of saying as they are 
uttered through the mouth of the Prophet; namely, what amounts to a 
recitation and re-utterance of what was revealed to him as God’s words, 
versus his own sayings that are conversational in the experiential form of a 
concrete hadith with his family and companions. While the revealed words, 
as reported by the Prophet, are canonized in faith as an indubitable 
Scripture that is registered in an assembled Qur'an, the separate sayings that 
are simply his own hadith are impacted by what is relegated via historical 
Muslim narrations that are subject to evaluated classifications in their levels 
of authenticity. 

The Qur'anic words as revealed to Muhammad in verses were 
eventually collated (jam ^) posthumously through a copying (naskh) process 
and a canonization effort in the early Islamic period (Abdul-Rahim 2017). 
The Qur'àn was eventually compiled from manuscripts. Its first revelation 
began through the agency of Gabriel as he appeared to Muhammad, who 
was at the time on retreat, secluded in the cave of Hira’ in the Mount of 
Light (Jabal al-Nür) in the vicinity of Mecca (Quraysh at the time). The 
Qur'anic verses were dictated therein to Muhammad in a divine calling 
command upon him via the agency of Gabriel to ‘Recite (igra’) in the 
Name of your Lord Who created’ (Qur'an 96:1). The descent of the verses 
came as a reflection of what is posited in an eternal cosmic Preserved Tablet 


(al-lawh al-mahfuz; Qur'an 85:22), which serves as the Mother of the Book 
(umm al-kitab; Qur'an 13:39; 43:4), and that is itself concealed (maknün; 
Qur’an 56:78). The Qur’anic verses profess that they ‘could never be 
produced by other than God’ (Qur’an 10:37; 39:1); sent from ‘behind a veil’ 
(Qur'àn 42:51) as incorruptible ‘guidance to humankind’ (Qur'an 2:185). 
The narrators recount that when revelation used to descend upon 
Muhammad it was accompanied by bodily experiences, such as sweating 
heavily, even in cold weather. The descriptions suggested a corporeal 
shakiness with angst (karab) that is analogically akin to an epileptic seizure 
(nawbat sara’), with its arrival heard by the Prophet as a bell-ringing 
(salsalat al-jaras), or at other occasions witnessed by him as a reappearing 
presence of the archangel Gabriel (al-Suyiti 1974; al-Bukhari 2002). It is, 
furthermore, narrated that revelation descended upon the Prophet in 


successive spaced episodes (rattalnah tartil^"; Qur'an 25:32) over a period 
of twenty-three years. These occasions had their own intrinsic special 
reasons for the occurrence of revelation (asbab al-nuzül; al-Naysabüri 
1969). The collated Qur'anic verses were classified as *Meccan' (makkiyya) 
when relating to the period spent by Muhammad and his companions and 
household in Mecca (Quraysh), versus the ‘Medinan’ (madiniyya) ones that 
were associated with the period of his migration (hijra) to Medina 
(Yathrib). The Meccan verses can be grosso modo classified as being 
transcendent in content, by way of how they addressed aspects of divinity 
and the cosmic order, while the Medinan verses were more concrete and 
practical in orientation, and set in view of organizing the civic affairs of the 
community of faith and its confessional modes of setting its quotidian 
nomos in law-giving. 


EXEGESIS AND HERMENEUTICS 


The meanings of the Muslim Scripture get disclosed via diverse methods of 
interpretation that were historically determined by way of manifold schools 
of thought in Islam. These are impacted by ideas elaborated in 
jurisprudence, grammar, philology, authenticated hadith, relegated 
narrations, along with literal exegesis (tafsir) and allegorical hermeneutics 


(ta’wil), and how these were handled in theology (kalam), Sufism cum 
mysticism ( 'irfan), and philosophy (falsafa). 

Revelation not only presupposes faith but it requires specific modes of 
interpreting the meanings it carries. Its signification depends on the 
language through which it is revealed. Believing that the Qur'an is God's 
revealed word is not sufficient to disclose the essential meanings of what it 
reveals. The Qur'an self-posits its verses as being God's words, in a 
manifestation of revelation in an Arabic language that requires 
interpretation to disclose what it signifies. However, the clusters of nested 
meanings within these Qur'anic verses can be understood by way of 
clarifying how divinity, which is their source, is to be accounted for in 
terms of its essence and attributes, as entailed by the ninety-nine beautiful 
names of God (asma ' Allah al-husna; El-Bizri 2008). 

Revelation is self-referential in disclosing the meaning of its words. It is 
self-grounded by sel/f-showing itself from itself as a sacred and revealed 
Qur'an, and in gathering a community of faith to enshrine it as a Holy Book 
that discloses truth and instates law and order. Otherwise, and from outside 
the bounds of the community of faith in Islam, the Qur'an is viewed as a 
compiled text that emerged historically within a particular societal milieu, 
and came to be upheld through tradition as a sacred revealed book. To be a 
phenomenon of revelation, the Qur'àn speaks of itself and of the Godhead 
from whom it descended by way of self-affirming its verses as being 
divinely revealed. Such phenomenon is asserted through the faith of 
Muslim believers who affirm with faithfulness that the Qur'an is God's 
words. To be disclosed as such, particular implicit conceptions of the 
essence and attributes of divinity are presupposed to serve as a basis for 
taking the Qur'an itself to be revealed as God's words; the idea of the 
Godhead is thus itself dependent on what is disclosed through the Qur'anic 
verses in the way God is named by his attributes. A faithful trust in how the 
Qur'an speaks about itself is the ground upon which what it reveals about 
itself is accepted as the truth of its essence as being of divine provenance. 
Even if a faction among the Muslim theologians, namely, from the ranks of 
the Mu'tazila, took the Qur'an to be created, in view of upholding an 
absolute sense of monotheism, wherein the only ontological reality they 
affirmed was that of the divine essence, as contrasted, for instance, with the 
attribution of speech to God, they nonetheless still believed that the 


Qur’anic Book of Scripture is God's holy revelation as grounded in the 
Preserved Tablet. 

To unlock the meaning of how the Qur'an speaks about its own self- 
referential truth, in the manner it is accepted with faith and trust by Muslim 
believers, would necessitate methods of exegesis or hermeneutics to make 
sense of what it discloses by way of language. The Qur'an has been 
therefore subjected to many interpretations which were merely human, even 
if they appealed to the Prophetic sayings for guidance, and despite the 
Muslim belief in the infallibility (‘isma) of the Prophet and the 
incorruptibility of Scripture. The Qur'an, as God's sacred revelation in 
language, is therefore accessible via human methods of interpretation. The 
Qur'anic language, as set in classical Arabic, is accordingly measured in its 
signification by way of human modes of understanding the meaning of its 
words. These are analysed as such by grammarians, exegetes, practitioners 
of hermeneutics, jurists, theologians, experiential mystics, and logicians. 

Revelation is therefore interpreted by way of doctrinal disputations over 
the interpretation of its meaning that translate into sectarian divisions in 
praxis. The meanings associated with revelation are the products of 
intellectual history as mediated via legalistic and behavioural confessional 
practices of variegated Muslim clerical authorities and dominant 
communities. The essential meanings of revelation run the risk of being 
veiled by the methods through which Muslims endeavour to unveil them. 
The truth of revelation is concealed by the modes through which Muslims 
seek to un-conceal it. This is due to the fact that such truth or meaning is 
relativized by historical sectarianism in Islam with its divisions in terms of 
doctrines, creeds, modes of practice, and religious outlooks and 
experiences. A self-referential revelation is as such mediated via the 
perspectives of Muslims on its meanings. The totality of past, current, and 
future interpretations of the meanings of the Qur’an would approximate 
what the essence and truth of revelation may be for Muslim believers. 
Approaches to disclosing the meanings of the Qur’an by non-Muslims, in 
agnostic, apophatic, or atheistic manners, add to the complexity of 
interpreting the Qur’anic verses. The positive attitudes in trust and faith of 
Muslim assertions about the manifestation of divine revelation in the sacred 
language of the Qur'an itself would be coupled with negative theology and 
reductive irreligious dispositions as well. In non-Muslim perspectives, the 
Qur'an is posited as a human historical construct, in language and religious 


culture, which emerged from a given communal life-world. The essence of 
revelation and its truth would not depend as such on a self-referential 
circularity, but a fortiori on outlooks that dialectically attempt to negate its 
divine provenance. It is through situated polemics and disputations that 
revelation can be a phenomenon that calls for thinking about its essence and 
truth; whether it comes to thought with the idea of divinity, or by way of 
evoking a historical-anthropological mode of disclosing how it is an 
accrued corpus of belief that is constituted through a community of faith. 
What is unveiled veils what remains concealed behind such unveiling. 
This is a phenomenon of perspective wherein what is shown of the aspects 
of what appears already conceals hidden facets that are veiled behind what 
is unveiled. Even with a simple object of visual perception in everyday 
experiences of things, its appearance is always partial and at best 
sequential; the unveiling of what appears thus veils what remains concealed 
behind such appearing. Revelation is this veiling and unveiling in such a 
way that what it discloses cannot be revealed in its wholeness, but in a 
succession of a manifold of appearances, and it conceals as such what 
remains hidden behind the revealed. Such revealing necessitates the coming 
together of multiple perspectives in trusting how cumulatively they 
constitute what cannot be separately unveiled of the essence of what is 
revealed. This state of affairs is a basic phenomenon that is accounted for 
through the classical science of optics (ibn al-Haytham 1983; ibn al- 
Haytham 2002; El-Bizri 2005). Revelation approximates the wholeness of 
its essence and truth as what is to be revealed per se, albeit this happens via 
a fusion in the communicative horizons of those who are gathered around 
what is revealed, whether in affirming or negating it, being in agreement 
about its occurrence or in dispute. This gathers the perspectives of Muslims 
and non-Muslims around what the phenomenon of revelation in Islam 
might ultimately mean, and more particularly in how the Qur'an is viewed, 
and the frameworks through which it is interpreted beyond its self- 
referential return to itself in speaking about itself. Such state of affairs is not 
restricted to the Islamic traditions in how they come to terms with 
revelation. It extends beyond Muslim spheres to other religious traditions 
within Abrahamic monotheism and the People of the Book. The oddity of 
interpretation is that it proclaims tacitly that it is able to disclose the 
meanings of revelation, and hence able to circumscribe them and render 


them transparent in immanence, while at the same time claiming that what 
is revealed remains a mystery by being essentially transcendent. 


ONTO-THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS OF 
THOUGHT 


Metaphysical reflections on revelation evoke the question of being in 
ontological terms. However, the ontology of revelation in attending to the 
question of being is onto-theological in character, since what is revealed is a 
phenomenon of the manifestation of a radical Otherness in our world, in 
such a way that it is also what grounds the existential basis of our 
worldliness; namely, that there is a world due to such Otherness rather than 
not. This Otherness is henological, namely, as being addressed via an 
ontology of ‘the One’, tò £v (to hen), which is entailed by the Neoplatonism 
(Plotinus 1988) that marked the impetus of philosophical thinking in the 
premodern Islamicate intellectual milieu. Such Otherness is the ground of 
being rather than nothing. It is henological in the sense of being beyond the 
character of the beingness of beings, given that all beings depend on such 
Otherness for them to be rather than not to be. This has been articulated by 
Avicenna (ibn Sina 1960; ibn Sina 1975; ibn Sina 1985) through the 
modality of the Necessary-Being-due-to-Itself (wajib al-wujud bi-dhatih), 
which is the ground of the beingness of all beings, in so far as such beings 
are existentially necessary due to what is other than themselves (El-Bizri 
2001); that is, existentially necessary due to what is announced in the 
Necessity of Being per se as divinity, and as a source of revelation. This 
henology (qua £v-based ontology) is implied when thinking about revelation 
is itself turned into an onto-theology (El-Bizri 2014); namely, a thought 
about being and beings from the standpoint of what grounds beingness as 
divinity, and precisely from the phenomenal manifestation of the signs of 
the divine in terms of revelation (al-Farabi 1968). Revelation is as such the 
coming into the world of the signs of an Otherness that grounds the being 
of the world and of all beings. Revelation is the manifestation of the sign of 
that which grounds worldly-being in an uncanny manner. 

In the context of affirming the onto-theological reality of revelation, and 
taking it as a posited axiom that is at the root of religious thinking in Islam, 


worldly beings, and their state of affairs, become transmuted under the gaze 
of faith into the revealed signs of divinity, which are consequently to be 
disclosed, pondered upon, interpreted, and grasped. The agency of 
Prophecy is primordial in such processes, and in Shiite legacies the 
Imamate is also pivotal in this regard (al-Kirmant 2007), albeit with 
differences in the levels through which it unveils the truths of what is 
revealed and in how it discloses the hidden meanings of its arcana. 

The modes of disputation in dialectical theology, as aided by 
philosophical logic in reasoning, and that rested on jurisprudence, legalistic 
thinking, and the intricacies of the methods of exegesis, hermeneutics, and 
grammatology, all served as directives and pointers to interpreting the 
meanings of the revealed Scripture (al-Ghazalt 2000). Mysticism and 
Sufism rest on the experiential witnessing ground of testimonials by way of 
living through what seemed to be an unveiling of what is concealed (kashf 
al-mahjub), namely, as an act of revelation (al-Hujwiri 1911). This lived 
experience that evokes the paranormal is said to happen after prolonged and 
disciplined mystical exercises in meditation and through actual physical 
acts that are undertaken within spiritual retreats, individually or collectively. 
These invoke the nurturing of various habits that elevate the levels of 
patience, endurance, and spiritualism, as mentored in many cases by a 
mystical guide. Revelation is as such associated within such circles of 
gnosis with extraordinary visions (mushahadat) and psychosomatic 
testimonies (ibn ‘Arabi 1911; ibn Tufayl 1936; al-Suhrawardi 1952). This is 
akin to what in the Ancient Greek context would be associated with the 
phenomenon of an apocalyptic disclosure, or ‘uncovering’, as azoxddoyic 
(apokalypsis), which evokes an alethic conception of truth as ‘un- 
concealment’ qua dAnOeia (alétheia) that removes the 4/05 (le'the) qua 
‘oblivion’ or ‘concealment’ (Heidegger 1967). As for the philosophical 
setting, the reflection on revelation by Muslim philosophers turns into a 
reasoned cum logical inquiry in metaphysics and ontology, as impacted 
historically by Aristotelianism and Neoplatonism. 

In all these aforementioned approaches, the consideration of the truth of 
revelation is still principally mediated via linguistic communications, with 
specific attention given to the niceties of the classical Arabic language, 
which is that of the Qur’an. This entails that Arabic grammar, poetics, 
etymologies, philology, and associated usages of logic and rhetoric become 
pivotal for disclosing what is meant by what is taken to be a revealed word 


as it figures in the Qur'an. The meditation on revelation in Islam belongs as 
such to the domain of Qur'anic studies, as supplemented by inquiries 
around Aadith (Prophetic *conversational' sayings that are his own), and 
sira (Prophetic biography and narrations about his comportments and 
manners), in addition to analytics in fiqh (jurisprudence), along with the 
methods of authentication in developing a collated corpus that acts as a 
measure for disclosing the meaning of that which is revealed and what it is 
meant to signify in theory and practice. In concrete recited textuality and 
relegated narration, the classical Arabic language is the locus of revelation 
in Islam. The revealed word is taken back to its home within the 
constellation of meaning that is intrinsic to the classical Arabic language of 
premodern Hijaz in south-western Arabia, of the conglomerations of the 
tribes of Quraysh (Mecca) and Yathrib (Medina), within their historical 
acculturation milieu, as also exposed to the Syriac language and culture, 
and inter alia to the biblical legacies. 


MODERNITY 


Thinking about the Islamic accounts of divine revelation necessitates 
meditation on the conception of this phenomenon not only in historical 
terms, or via its inherited intellective and cultural traditions, but also a 
fortiori in terms of the current trends of Muslim devotional acts and 
associated forms of quotidian religious praxis. This is given diverse 
expressions in our modern epoch, which are rooted in inherited diversified 
premodern sectarian, credal, doctrinal, and disciplinary leanings and 
directives within the history of ideas in Islam, and across its schools of 
religious law, jurisprudence, and politics. This is, moreover, grounded on 
approaches to scriptural exegesis and hermeneutics, along with the related 
practices in philology, codicology, theology, mysticism, philosophy, 
literature, and poetry. It is henceforth a matter of being aligned with a 
tradition or a combination of cognate and compatible doctrinal, sectarian, or 
credal viewpoints, as grounded accordingly upon a given corpus of certain 
cults within the manifold pluralist expressions of the Muslim faith. This 
state of affairs describes the variegated expressions of the multifarious 
Sunni and Shiite Islamic traditions in emergent practices within modernist 


and postmodernist trends, as modulated against the background of politics 
in a globalized setting of culture, societal change, planetary economics, and 
technical development. One adds to these factors the ecological concerns 
over depleted natural resources and destabilized environmental habitats in 
the lands and societies that were historically associated with Islam in the 
impoverished regions within Arabia, the Near East, North Africa, and 
Central Asia. These also describe sites of strife and rapid adaptive 
adjustments to current geopolitical affairs, economic challenges, ecological 
threats, and migration. 

The dissemination within the modern world of representations, images, 
beliefs, and modes of comportment that resonate or reproduce premodern 
attitudes and leanings is seen from outside the traditional settings as being 
in discord with the concretized immediate lived circumstances of 
contemporary public life. The promise of renewing the attitudes towards the 
interpretation of revelation in modern forms is still a mere potentiality that 
is not actualized. The overbearing dominant trends are still associated with 
the recycling of past outlooks on what the meanings and symbolic orders of 
revelation are meant to be in thought and practice, without this being 
adapted to face the lived and situated circumstances of the present age, with 
its social, economic, environmental, and technical realities in concreto, 
which unfold at a planetary scale. Disclosing the assumed truths of 
revelation was adapted in premodern epochs to the lived needs of the 
societal orders from within which they emerged, and yet in our epoch such 
adaptability is not coping with the rapid metamorphosis in human life with 
the modern age as regulated by technicity, communication, and 
transportation means that bring various cultures, histories, languages, 
ethnicities, and religions into unprecedented forms of encounter, innovative 
cross-pollination, and possible religious ecumenism, despite the 
disputations, sectarianism, and strife of the planetary forms of the Wille zur 
Macht (Will to Power). 


THE OCCULT 


The interpretation of divine revelation, as embodied from within a 
community of faith, can be posited as being a supernatural happening, or as 


what is associated with purported paranormal occurrences or experiences 
that go beyond empirical explications, and that hint at what is uncanny and 
absent (al-ghayb). However, these can be mediated via suggestive 
experiences that evoke the phenomena of parapsychology. Hence they point 
to what is attributed to extrasensory perceptions that are claimed to yield 
forms of knowledge beyond the five senses; as if inspired or disclosed to 
the psychical faculties of the self, of what religiously can be referred to as 
‘the heart’ (a/-qalb). An instance of this is witnessed in how Abū Hamid al- 
Ghazah (d. 1111 CE) reported in his autobiography that he was saved from 
his radical scepticism and paralysing doubt, and consequently lifted from 
the sphere of his personal and epistemic crisis, by ‘a light cast into his heart 
from God’ (al-Ghazali 1967). This phenomenon refers to anomalous 
apparitional experiences, wherein an apparent happening is felt without 
there being a physical substratum for it, or an evidenced material stimulus, 
or a transient physiological factor of sensory deprivation, or episodes of 
fatigue or fever, which may have induced what amounts to psychosomatic 
hallucinatory symptoms. An apparitional experience can therefore entail an 
experiencing of the presence or a sensation coming from an entity that is 
not actually present in a concrete physical manner, hence, having an 
experiencing of what is inexistent in nature, wherein existing is attributed to 
what exists in actuality and concreteness as a physical state of affairs. The 
situation can be associated as such with a continuum of dissociative and 
imaginative states of mind without this entailing delusion or psychosis in no 
longer distinguishing between what is real and what is unreal. It is in this 
sense that one can be open to the idea of considering the phenomenological 
description and existential analytic of the variety of the religious 
experiencing of phenomena that are attributed to revelation. 

The ghayb is the occult and unseen in the sense of being what transcends 
the perceptible reality and nature, and is as such purported to be beyond 
rational explication or empirical attestation. It is supernatural, otherworldly, 
and uncanny. This situation points to an absence (ghayb) that is nonetheless 
felt by the spiritually elect and gifted (al-safwa) via revelation as an 
ultimate sensing of a transcendent presence (hadra). However, this is a 
relative ghayb that is disclosed as presence to some spiritualist mystics via 
divine revealing, and is not therefore to be confused with an absolute ghayb 
that is only known to God: 


And with Him are the keys of the unseen (mafatih al-ghayb); none knows them except Him. 
He knows what is on the land and in the sea. Not a leaf falls but that He knows it. And no 
grain is there within the darkness of the Earth, and no moist or dry [thing], but is in a 
manifest register. (Qur'an 6:50) 


The unseen covers what Abrahamic monotheism hints at in terms of 
spirit, angels, demons, paradise, hell, afterlife. This involves a belief in 
divine foreknowledge and prescience that surpasses the categories of time 
and space via a hypostatic union of past-present-future across different 
locales. The claim that such religious arcana can be disclosed by ways other 
than the divine gifting in revelation and inspiration is generally rejected by 
the Islamic orthodoxy, which displays doubts and aversions towards 
divination, clairvoyance, astrology, magic, despite the long-standing 
traditions of the occult practices in the Islamicate milieu (El-Bizri and 
Orthmann 2018). Revelation remains as such an opening (fath) of a clearing 
within the world that is granted as a miraculous gifting (karamat) of the 
unveiling the veil of the unseen (ibn ‘Arabi 1911) by letting the ghayb as 
absence be experienced as a presence. 
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CHAPTER 25 


REVELATION IN 
CONFUCIANISM 


JOSHUA R. BROWN 


INTRODUCTION 


CONFUCIANISM is the Chinese religious and philosophical tradition par 
excellence, in the sense that it has become the school most identified with 
Chinese culture and thought. This chapter provides an overview of the 
concept of revelation in the Confucian tradition, focusing on the classical 
periods of the school during the pre-Qin and Han periods of Chinese history 
(roughly 475 BCE — 206 CE). However, this task is not straightforward. In 
significant ways, revelation is a foreign idea to Chinese Confucianism. If 
one defines revelation to mean God’s self-communication to humanity, then 
Confucianism cannot be called a tradition of revelation: one will search in 
vain for claims that a text is inspired by God or that a text mediates an 
encounter with the self-revealing God in the Confucian tradition. 

On the other hand, a broader definition of revelation is possible, such as 
in a modern Chinese Christian term for revelation, qishi X 7, meaning ‘to 
make manifest’ (Shenxue Cidian 2012, 97—101). Confucianism does treat 
certain texts and figures as essential mediators that manifest (shi 7R ) the 
path to proper moral cultivation. It is significant and should be kept in mind 
that Confucianism itself has no special category of revelation or 
manifestation. Confucian texts do use the term shi, but not in a technical 


sense and not all themes about manifestation draw heavily upon the term. 
Hence, in speaking of ‘revelation’ in Confucianism, I am arguing that there 
is sufficient analogy between the broader meaning of revelation consonant 
with Abrahamic traditions and themes found in early Confucian literature. 
Therefore, I seek to demonstrate that Confucianism possesses a robust 
account of revelation worthy of description, analysis, and theological 
engagement, though in this chapter I take up the former two tasks in hopes 
of inspiring others to the latter. 

This chapter serves as a brief overview of revelation or manifestation 
themes and problems in Confucian thought. First, I discuss the absence of 
divine self-communication discourse in Confucianism, structured on the 
Confucian doctrine that ‘Heaven does not speak’ (Tian bu yan X^ È). 
After addressing this foundational via negativa, the rest of the chapter 
explores positive claims about manifesting or revealing truth in the 
Confucian doctrines or discourse concerning sacred texts, sages, teachers, 
and ancient Chinese divination practices. 


DIVINE SILENCE IN EARLY CONFUCIANISM 


If asked about the topic of revelation, many contemporary scholars would 
likely argue that indigenous Chinese thought lacks the conditions necessary 
to make a claim about a text or person mediating revealed truth. Currently, 
numerous scholars argue that early Chinese intellectuals held to a kind of 
metaphysical naturalism. A recent collection of essays provides a nice 
collation of such scholarly perspectives (Li and Perkins 2015; Lee 2010). 
One of the most important figures in articulating an ‘a-theistic’ view of 
Chinese philosophy in general, but especially in Confucianism, has been 
Roger T. Ames. Ames’s contention is appreciably different from some 
younger scholars’ because his reading of Confucianism is largely inspired 
by and seeks to further atheistic moral thought in the tradition of figures 
such as John Dewey. Ames also attempts to read Confucian thought in 
terms of serving a process approach to atheistic metaphysics (Hall and 
Ames 1987; Ames 2002; Ames 2003). These scholars claim that early 
Chinese thinkers had no conception of anything beyond the realm of the 
natural, though it is generally admitted that the early Chinese were not 


reductive materialists (see Li and Perkins 2015, 1—15). In arguing for such a 
presupposed world-view among early Chinese, these scholars imply that 
traditions such as Confucianism lacked a commitment to theism, at least to 
a conception of a god who is above or radically different from the world, 
and thus early Chinese believed in a world in which revelation is 
unnecessary or impossible. 

Significantly, even scholars who argue for the presence of theism and 
transcendence in early Chinese thought are forced to admit with Benjamin 
Schwartz that such notions are ambiguous in Confucian texts in particular 
(Schwartz 1985, 122). Schwartz was a fervent defender of the idea that 
early Chinese thinkers did have beliefs in the transcendence of divine 
powers such as Tian K (heaven), though it was appreciably distinct from 
Western conceptions (Ching 1993; Louden 2002). In addition to these 
figures, another prominent Sinologist testifies to a vibrant conception of 
divinity and deities in early China, though largely avoiding the question of 
whether such themes amount to 'transcendence' as such (Puett 2004). 
Whatever understanding of god may be attributed to early Chinese thinkers, 
this theism is clearly distinct from the view of a personal god found in the 
Abrahamic traditions. It is not coincidental that the preferred Confucian 
term for the divine or ultimate (Tian) is not carefully and clearly 
distinguished from natural processes such as the seasons or nature as such 
(Fung 1983, 32; Fung 2011, 34—35). Thus, the way early Confucians 
understood and articulated theistic convictions creates substantial problems 
vis-à-vis revelation discourse. Chung-ying Cheng has nicely expressed the 
problem, saying that Confucianism seems to discuss 'divinity without 
theology’ (Cheng 2003, 1, 113—133, 124-128). For example, Confucianism 
is characterized by a silence about what Tian 1s, which can be interpreted as 
either a lack of theological interest or extreme reticence to discourse about 
the nature of the divine or qualify its attributes. 

One of the primary reasons for what I interpret as Confucian reticence to 
describe Tian is the tradition's trope that ‘Tian does not speak’. Prima facie, 
at least, such a claim runs counter to a revelatory world-view; but what 
precisely did Confucians mean by it? A paradigmatic articulation of this 
belief about Tian is found in a collection of teachings from the Confucian 
master Mencius, or Meng Ke (mf), who is the second most important 
sage following Confucius (see Mengzi (xk; 3^) n.d., 5A:5). The discourse 
surrounds the ascension of the sage-king Shun 2€ and the question at stake 


is the cause of the ascension. Mengzi's disciple asks whether Shun's 
predecessor, Yao 3&, ‘gave’ (yu E) the throne to Shun. Mengzi answers no: 
Tian gave Shun the throne, and not Yao. In response, Mengzi's student then 
asks, ‘Did Tian repeatedly command that Shun take the throne?’ (Mengzi 
n.d., 5A:5.5). Mengzi's reply to this is, ‘No. Tian does not speak. Tian 
revealed (shi 7\ ) that it gave Shun the throne by means of the latter’s 
conduct and service—that is all’ (Mengzi n.d., 5A:5.6; all translations are 
my own). 

Several noteworthy things occur in this passage. First, Mengzi connects 
the notion of Tian giving Shun the throne with the foundational Confucian 
doctrine of Tianming XK fij, often translated as the Mandate of Heaven. 
According to this doctrine, rulers were ordained by Tian with the mandate 
to rule. This mandate was conferred upon the worthy and could be lost, 
though this was usually thought to occur over generations rather than for an 
individual ruler. Hence, Mengzi is discussing how T7ianming passes from 
one ruler to another. Clearly, Mengzi wishes to emphasize that Tian is the 
primary agent in this transmission. In describing the practices and services 
that caused 7ian to give Shun the throne, Mengzi points to Shun's 
administration over affairs of the state and his oversight of the proper 
performance of sacrifices to spirits. Because the spirits and the people were 
pleased with Shun, Tian ‘accepted’ (shou 5£) Shun (Mengzi n.d., 5A:5.10; 
see also Brown 2018). 

This shows that Tian is not merely a metaphor for Mengzi, but an agent. 
At the same time, Mengzi holds that Tian does not speak (that is, does not 
directly reveal its intention), but manifests it through the hearts of the 
people and the enjoyment of the spirits. For Mengzi, Tian is ‘made 
manifest' through the natural world and human activity. 

Mengzi's interpretation of 7ian's manifestation is dependent upon how 
the Confucian tradition tends to describe Tian’s agency. Often, Tian 
functions similarly to the processes of nature itself, not least because 
Confucians understood the primary act of Tian to be producing life (sheng 
^E ). Mengzi further believed that Tian endowed human beings with the 
innate tendency to become good: humans naturally possess incipient 
emotions that are the ‘sprouts’ (duan ‘ii ) of moral virtue (Mengzi n.d., 
24:6, 6A:1—2). Consequently, human morality and the life of the natural 
world are the expression of Tian's agency in their existence and activity. 
Within this system of thought, there is no need for Tian to utter words or 


doctrines (yan F ), for Tian is already manifesting itself through the living 
world and through human moral cultivation. 

Confucianism does not teach that Tian has revealed itself as a special 
object of knowledge. Rather, Tian desires humanity to discern and perfect 
the human relationship with one another and with the world. Such 
convictions constitute Confucianism as a vibrant ‘humanism’, with an 
imbalance of concern for the anthropological over against the theological. 
This imbalance is evident in Confucius’ stricture that ‘without being able to 
serve other humans, how can one then serve the spirits?’ (Confucius n.d., 
11.12). For Confucians, serving and knowing Tian means first serving and 
knowing humanity and the natural world, rather than neglecting the human 
and natural to gain access to the divine. There is no unmediated access to 
Tian for Confucians—one must always pass through the human. 

The early Confucian who pressed this conviction furthest and in the 
most systematic way is undoubtedly Xunzi Æj F . In his essay on Tian, 
Xunzi claims that ‘only the sage does not seek to know Tian’ (Xunzi n.d., 
3). Xunzi means that only the sage understands there is an essential and 
ineluctable distinction (fen 4) ) between the operations of Tian and 
humanity. He speaks of Tian having an ‘office’ or ‘position’ (zhi W) and its 
own ‘achievements’ (gong JJ). Human beings have facilities enabling us to 
receive 7ian's agency and respond to Tian, but human beings cannot mimic 
it. Rather, human beings must form a ‘triad’ (can Z) with Tian and the 
earth, in which humans attend to the human, and in which humans do not 
attend to that which falls under the purview or agency of Tian (Xunzi n.d., 
2-4). 

Within Xunzi's perspective, there is no need for Tian to speak at all. For 
Xunzi, it is inappropriate for human beings to seek knowledge of Tian 
itself; rather, we should only properly seek to know how to relate to Tian. A 
suitable Christian analogy might be that Xunzi would reject the importance 
of theologia, or knowledge about the divine, and exhort attention to 
economic knowledge about the divine. Although Xunzi is unique in the 
extent to which he articulates this account of Tian and encourages ignorance 
of Tian, his conviction that 7ian is not a primary object of human 
knowledge is commonplace in the Confucian tradition. At best, Tian can be 
known through proper relationship, and thus secondarily as an object of the 
intellect. 


For the sake of clarity, one can contrast the Confucian reticence about 
Tian to the sort of apophaticism found in texts like the Daodejing iH $3 4&, 
which conceives of the Dao as something that cannot be named, and argues 
that human constructs of naming are intrinsically inadequate for describing 
what the Dao is (Laozi n.d.; Csikszentmihalyi 1999). Early Confucians, 
however, do not express great distrust in human capacities to know Tian. 
Rather, they question the enterprise of seeking to know Tian and find it 
fully. What is certain about Tian is that Tian has given life to and 
established humanity and the natural world; what Tian has ‘manifested’ is 
the gift of life and order of being. Hence, the task appointed to humanity by 
Tian is not to know Tian, but to know and become fully human within this 
natural world (Tu 1985, 51—66). 


CLASSICAL CULTURE AND THE SIX 
CLASSICS AS SACRED TEXTS 


Although Confucianism does not conceive of the divine manifesting itself 
to humanity, the tradition does still draw upon several concepts touching 
upon themes or problems analogous to revelation. Scholars working from 
Abrahamic traditions will find significant analogues to revelation discourse 
in the ways Confucians classify and interpret the 'sacred' texts of this 
tradition. First, a bit of contextualization is needed to communicate how 
sacred texts function in the Confucian world-view. The term 
‘Confucianism’ is of completely Western origin, via a transliteration of the 
honorific title of the tradition’s most celebrated sage, ‘the eminent Master 
Kong’ (Kongfuzii LX). In Chinese, this school is called the Rujia Z, 
meaning ‘the school of the Ru’. Although later Ru would come to see 
Confucius as a central figure in representing standard Ru thought, they still 
saw Confucius as mediating and clarifying the Ru tradition. 

What, then, was this tradition Confucius understood himself to be 
participating in and extending? Primarily, Ru means ‘literati’, and in early 
China the school focused on the study and exposition of a set of texts from 
Chinese antiquity. Specifically, Ru were schooled in the study and 
interpretation of the Six Classics: the Book of Changes (Yijing £ *), the 
Book of Odes (Shijing iS 4€), the Book of Documents (Shu #), the Book of 


the Rites (Zhouli A T& and Yili (R42), the Book of Music (Yue 5), and the 
Spring and Autumn Annals (Chunqiu # Fk). For Confucius and Ru after 
him, study of the Classics (that is, classical learning) was synonymous with 
intellectual formation and cultural refinement. In the Confucian context, 
this refinement and formation was essential to the process of moral self- 
cultivation. In the Analects, for example, Confucius teaches that 'one is 
lifted up by the Book of Odes, established by the Book of the Rites, and 
completed by the Book of Music' (Confucius n.d., 8.8). 

In this way, the Six Classics were seen as the gateway to flourishing for 
both individuals and society. Hence, one can say that early Confucians 
considered the Classics 'sacred' as guides for moral instruction. and 
intellectual edification, and as mediators of the rules and norms for ritual 
propriety and performance. At the same time, Confucians made no claims 
that the Classics had divine or non-human origins. Rather, the Classics were 
assumed to be passed down from Chinese antiquity, as purely human 
cultural products. Thus, these texts were understood as fully human, though 
this fact did not render these texts any less sacred or trustworthy to early 
Confucians. 

Why, then, were these texts held in such high regard? Early Confucians 
believed the Classics were written in the time of the flourishing of the Zhou 
empire, now called the Western Zhou period (1046—771 BCE). Ru such as 
Confucius believed Zhou culture had mediated the practices and wisdom of 
the preceding dynasties, the Shang and the Xia. Indeed, Confucian 
historiography held that the Zhou dynasty had been founded when King 
Wen, King Wu, and the Duke of Zhou justly rebelled against their immoral 
and tyrannical ruler. Put simply, early Confucians believed the Classics 
expressed the essence of Zhou culture, which itself had preserved the 
cultural excellence of the Chinese people from time immemorial. 

This link between the Classics and ancient culture is essential to the 
Confucian esteem for these texts. Many of the stories and verses of the 
Classics take the exemplary rulers of Chinese antiquity as their subjects. In 
some cases, Confucians believed the texts contained material written by 
these figures, such as the commentary to the Book of Changes purportedly 
written by King Wen. Confucians believed that the Classics accurately 
transmitted the wisdom and essence of Chinese culture that had enabled the 
flourishing of Chinese society since the beginning of time. 


Confucian esteem for the cultural products of the past were part of the 
tradition's general humanistic outlook. Derk Bodde once described 
Confucian approaches to Chinese mythology as a reverse euhemerization 
(Bodde 1961, 367-408; Bodde 1981, 45-84, especially 48—52). In 
mythological studies, euhemerization refers to the thesis that myths of 
divine figures are rooted in historical persons who are later lionized to a 
divine status. However, Confucians took this process in the other direction. 

Chinese mythology about antiquity holds that a number of quasi-divine 
figures established the systems and practices of human culture. For 
example, a figure known as the Divine Farmer (Shen Nong 1i =) was said 
to have instituted the practices of agriculture so essential to Chinese society. 
As Bodde observed, the Confucian process of euhemerization involved 
emphasizing the humanity of such figures considered in popular culture to 
be quasi-divine (Bodde 1981, 48—52). However, one should not see this 
reverse euhemerization as a sign of the agnostic or atheistic scepticism that 
informs demythologization in Western modernity. Confucians still held to 
vibrant conceptions of gods and spirits. What the reverse euhemerization of 
Chinese mythology demonstrates is a tendency among early Confucians to 
celebrate human culture as something humans cultivated in response to the 
divine, rather than something ordained by the divine. 

And so, early Confucians perceived classical culture to be the measure 
and guide to proper engagement with the divine and the cosmos. In this 
sense, the founders of Chinese culture were 'inspired' in the establishment 
of cultural practices, norms, and values. For this reason, Confucius 
understood his task as focused on the learning and transmission of these 
classical lessons, and preserving them in his time, when Zhou culture was 
imperilled as the empire was dissolving. A classic passage from the 
Analects exemplifies this point when Confucius says, ‘I transmit, but do not 
create; trusting and loving the ancients (xin er hao gu (3 [fl Xf ei), I humbly 
compare myself to Old Peng' (Confucius n.d., 7.1). As this quotation 
suggests, Confucius saw trust and loving antiquity as the heart of Ru 
tradition: the Ru task was to mediate the wisdom of the past, not craft new 
models of flourishing and wisdom. 

Thus, early Confucian confidence in the Six Classics rested upon an 
account of Chinese culture. The heroes of Chinese antiquity ‘revealed’ the 
path to moral and societal flourishing: their stories and verses illuminated 
the path to rectitude and happiness. Consequently, the texts associated with 


communicating these stories either second-hand or in some cases authored 
by these heroes were revered as the authoritative guide for early 
Confucians. As the treasures of a culture that was seen to be 'revelatory' in 
itself, the Classics were seen by early Confucians as the ‘sacred’ texts 
preserving and communicating these precious truths. This ‘revelatory’ 
function of the Classics led to the development of commentaries (zhuan 1%) 
as a means of exploring and explaining the truths contained in the Classics. 
Because the form and function of commentaries vary, the next section 
examines the hermeneutical framework and approaches found in 
commentaries on the Spring and Autumn Annals. 


INTERPRETING SACRED TEXTS: THE SPRING 
AND AUTUMN ANNALS 


The Spring and Autumn Annals is one of the more fascinating texts in 
Chinese history, not because of its contents per se, but on account of how it 
was interpreted. On its face, the Spring and Autumn presents as a taciturn 
history of a small, politically unimportant state (Lu 4$) during the Spring 
and Autumn period (771—406 BCE). However, Lu was the home of 
Confucius, and he was believed by early Confucians to be the author of the 
text, or at least its redactor. Because of this purported lineage, many 
Confucian readers of the text began to argue that the text held deeper 
meaning than simply narrating historical events. Over time, the Spring and 
Autumn Annals came to be seen as possessing several senses that could be 
worked out and explained by skilled interpreters. 

It is impossible to do justice in a brief overview to the rich commentarial 
tradition on the Spring and Autumn Annals. The text was central in Han-era 
debate between scholars on the proper texts to be used in study (see 
Henderson 1991). These camps are now known as the Old Text and New 
Text schools, and the differences between the two primarily concerned 
editions of texts to be studied. The debate stemmed from the fact that in the 
short-lived Qin dynasty (which preceded the Han), the state had overseen a 
holocaust of books from traditions outside the Qin-preferred Legalist 
school. During the Han period, some discovered manuscripts were thought 
to have survived the holocaust. Consequently, Old Text proponents elevated 


these ‘recovered’ texts that were circulated in pre-Han Chinese script, and 
claimed they were from the earlier Zhou period. New Text proponents 
studied texts in a contemporary script, but also believed that their texts were 
consistent with the earlier Zhou texts (Nylan 1994, 83—145). 

In terms of the Spring and Autumn Annals specifically, this debate 
produced three main commentaries on the original text. The Old Text 
school is represented by the Zuo commentary (Zuozhuan Æ [&), whereas the 
New Text school produced the Gongyang iil] = and the Guliang RR. 
Particularly the New Text commentaries attempted to interpret the logical 
reasons behind the structure of the Spring and Autumn Annals, emphasizing 
the importance of word choice and grammatical position of terms in order 
to explain what is, on its face, a rather threadbare historical report. 

For example, one passage from the Spring and Autumn Annals reads, 
‘The state of Jin attacked Xianyu' (Jin fa Xianyu $$ [X fit EX). Sarah Queen 
and John Major point out that in the tradition of Gongyang exposition, this 
was interpreted as a heavy criticism of Jin (Queen and Major 2016, 69 n. 
11). The reason was thought to be that when the Spring and Autumn Annals 
praises a state, it names the ruler; conversely, when it names just the state, it 
is comparing the ruler to the leaders of tribes deemed ‘barbarian’ and set 
outside the Chinese cultural identity, such as the Yi Æ and Di 7X people. 
Hence, what seemed an innocuous and obscure historical note became 
exposited as a profound moral critique of a particular ruler's actions. 

One of the most important interpretations building on the Gongyang 
tradition is that offered by Dong Zhongshu X& ff $f (c.195—104 sce) in the 
Chunqiu Fanlu #&*k F. In this text, one can see manifold interpretative 
concerns and strategies at work. On a general level, Dong is often occupied 
with ostensible inconsistencies in the text of the Spring and Autumn Annals, 
or apparent inaccuracies such as omissions of significant events or 
distortions of certain stories. According to Dong, these problems are merely 
hermeneutical issues, not actually present in the text, which is ‘terse’ (kuang 
PL) but has a ‘clear method’ (fa ming 1&HH) (Chun Qiu Fan Lu n.d., 1.1). 

In order to read the text properly, Dong suggests a number of strategies, 
three of which are most illustrative of Confucian hermeneutics. First, Dong 
argues for something analogous to a canonical reading of the Spring and 
Autumn Annals, meaning one must understand that the text has a single 
thread running through it that is based on expositing the relationship and 
difference (can cuo ZYrÍi) between the human Dao and the royal Dao (Chun 


Qiu Fan Lu n.d., 2.2). This leads to the positive exegetical principle that one 
can only master the Spring and Autumn Annals by 'comparing and 
connecting similar kinds of matters, and distinguishing and extrapolating 
from what is omitted" (Chun Qiu Fan Lu n.d., 2.2). Such a strategy involves 
reading the text as a canonical whole to perceive accurately the logic 
connecting these various aspects. 

This leads nicely to a second interpretative strategy: one must 
understand what the Spring and Autumn Annals values in order to perceive 
correctly why the text presents facts and stories as it does. Dong contends 
that *when the Spring and Autumn discusses events, nothing has more 
weight [to its judgement] than intent' (Chun Qiu Fan Lu n.d., 2.1). What 
Dong means is that, in his view, the Spring and Autumn Annals is written so 
as to praise those with virtuous intent and condemn those with unvirtuous 
intent, and so the text is written in ways that demonstrate this judgement. 

Accurately understanding what the Spring and Autumn Annals values 
depends heavily upon a third exegetical principle: that the text of the Spring 
and Autumn is ‘subtle’ (miao B^) and therefore difficult to understand 
(Chun Qiu Fan Lu n.d., 4.6). One sees such subtlety when the Spring and 
Autumn willingly ‘distorts’ (gui #@) and ‘changes’ (vi £) historical facts in 
order either to avoid mentioning them (bi ¥¥) or to conceal them (hui #) 
(Chun Qiu Fan Lu n.d., 4.8). Dong explains that the text does this in order 
to avoid the suggestion that a particular historical figure is a moral example 
due to his profiting from immoral conduct, or to avoid having readers 
ignore or devalue those who are of moral value, even if they were not 
historically successful. This approach is evident with morally ambiguous 
figures, whom Dong argues the text desires neither to lionize nor to dismiss 
completely. 

Dong Zhongshu's reading of the Spring and Autumn Annals helps 
illustrate how this classical text was understood in ways analogous to a 
revealed text. Though prima facie the classic was a history, Confucians such 
as Dong read it as an intricate and subtle moral guide. Much like Christian 
exegetes who defended the simplicity of biblical language and apparent 
inaccuracies or disagreements regarding the narration of history in the 
sacred texts, Confucians established strategies for drawing out the deeper 
moral senses of the Spring and Autumn Annals that lie much deeper than 
the literal sense. Although it was not presumed that the Spring and Autumn 
Annals had a divine origin, it was a treasure of something like 'revealed' 


knowledge about social and moral flourishing that required careful 
interpretation and devotion to be read properly. 


SAGES AND TEACHERS 


Because Confucian texts required intricate principles of interpretation and 
devoted study, an important Confucian virtue was the love of learning 
(haoxue 4f =). Owing to this importance, understanding analogues to the 
theme of revelation in Confucianism requires a brief overview of models of 
learning, interpretation, and general moral excellence in the tradition. For 
early Confucians especially, the Classics not only transmitted lessons from 
antiquity in general, they specifically communicated the wisdom of the 
ancient sages. Drawing near to this ideal of the sage was a principle goal of 
the early Confucian tradition. However, Confucians also believed that 
advancing towards or reaching this goal required the guidance of a teacher 
or master who 'revealed' the sagely path. 

In the Confucian world-view, sages manifest the flourishing life. Early 
Confucians believed that sages had accomplished a life of perfect 
flourishing and moral excellence, and thus they were indispensable models 
of moral excellence for those wishing to cultivate themselves properly. For 
example, Mengzi invokes a comparison between sages and carpentry tools: 
‘the compass and carpenter's square allow the perfection of circles and 
squares; the sages enable the perfection of human relationships’ (Mengzi 
n.d., 4A:2). 

This point is especially relevant in Mengzi's esteem of the sage-king 
Shun, traditionally praised for his filial piety. In one of the more fascinating 
sections of the Mengzi, traditional claims to Shun's exemplary filial virtue 
are questioned by one of Mengzi's disciples, who argues that Shun's actions 
do not coincide with how the Classics define filiality. However, Mengzi 
presupposed that because Shun was a sage, he was equal in ‘revelatory’ 
status to the Classics. Thus, Mengzi argues there is harmony between 
Shun’s life and the teachings of the Classics, and that Shun as a model of 
the embodied virtues and flourishing communicated by the Classics in a 
concrete situation the Classics do not address. In short, Mengzi teaches it is 


not enough to read the Classics; one must also have exemplary models that 
embody and negotiate the moral standards defended in the ‘sacred’ texts. 

Sages, then, were presumed to possess a moral perfection that modelled 
cultivation and flourishing. At the same time, Confucians did not see sages 
as perfect in all respects. Mengzi admitted the sages could err, but not 
morally. In his defence of the Duke of Zhou, Mengzi makes two important 
claims about one mistake (guo 38) he made. First, Mengzi argues that the 
Duke made a mistake in trusting his older brother with an office and his 
older brother failed—hence, though this was a mistake, Mengzi argues it 
was still ‘right and proper’ (vi 'Ħ ) as an expression of fraternal piety 
(Mengzi n.d., 2B:18). In other words, the political mistake made by the 
Duke was not a moral mistake, but confirmed his moral perfection. 
Secondly, Mengzi says that when men such as the Duke of Zhou made 
errors, they corrected them, and in this way they provided a model of 
rectification that the people could all look to and still turn to them as their 
sovereigns (Mengzi n.d., 2B:18). 

This reference to the people exhibits the Confucian conviction that the 
sages manifested the way of flourishing to the people, both in their time as 
rulers and for subsequent history. According to Mengzi, the sages lived 
profound moral lives of virtue (de $3) that modelled moral excellence and 
inspired it in the people. Xunzi offers a different account, arguing that the 
sages instituted the collection of classical rituals (/i #2) as a means to guide 
and instruct humanity in the proper way to live (see Xunzi, Lilun, 15 ifs ). 
Both masters hold that the sages possessed moral perfection, and then 
communicated it through some means. In short, the sages were understood 
as agents of ‘revealed’ truth regarding moral excellence. 

Thus, the sages functioned not merely as exemplary figures from the 
past, but as teachers of moral development. Apart from these ancient 
teachers, it was inevitable that a tradition focused on study and learning 
would also value the relationship between pupils and masters. For 
Confucians, masters functioned similarly to the Catholic Magisterium: 
though not tasked with clarifying or defining dogma, the masters were, in a 
sense, the ‘key’ that unlocked the treasures of the Classics and classical 
practices. In Confucianism this is highlighted by the fact that masters are 
depicted as meeting students ‘where they are’, rather than proclaiming 
universal rules. One famous example of this 1s Analects 11.22, where 
Confucius tells one student not to put into practice what he has just learned, 


and tells another student he should put into practice what he has just 
learned. Explaining the conflicting advice, Confucius says he merely 
responded to the moral situation of each student: the first was over-eager, 
and the second was passive (Confucius n.d. 11.22). As the teacher, 
Confucius helped each student gain a proper view of moral cultivation they 
would not gain from study itself—the Master, instead, had to mediate the 
truth. 

Among early Confucians, Xunzi provides some of the more elaborate 
descriptions of the importance of teachers. He defines the teacher as 
someone who is 'not equal with my station, and who acts appropriately 
himself’ (Xunzi, Xiushen 1&4, 1). More specifically, the teacher is a person 
who, in Xunzi's view, ‘is the means by which the rituals are rectified’ 
(Xunzi, Xiushen 10). For Xunzi, this is vital since the rites are the means by 
which one rectifies the self (Xunzi, Xiushen 10). Hence, the teacher 
provides clarity regarding how to perform the rites, which ones and when, 
etc. For this reason, Xunzi puts teachers together with models (fa YË) as 
being necessary to possessing knowledge and moral virtue, being truly 
virtuous rather than specious mimics of these goods (Xunzi, Rujiao fii Xp, 
4). 

Of course, one must note that for Xunzi as well as the broader Confucian 
tradition, the role of teacher could be formal or informal. Certainly, most of 
the time the role of the teacher would have been understood primarily in 
terms of a formal pedagogical relationship. However, many texts of the 
early period claim that anyone around us who is moral and virtuous 
functions as our teacher. In both formal and informal ways, then, early 
Confucians believed teachers were vital to understanding and putting into 
practice the ancient wisdom of moral cultivation. 

Finally, it is significant that as the Confucian tradition. developed, 
Confucius himself became paradigmatic as a teacher, considered a sage, and 
even considered a god in later history. One of the most effusive admirers of 
Confucius was the Han scholar Yang Xiong T7, who wrote that the Way 
of Heaven was located in Confucius (Yangzi Fayan n.d., 1.3). In another 
passage, Yang likens Confucius to a great door that is the only entrance to 
greater truth (Yangzi Fayan n.d., 12.5). Both passages testify to the 
conviction that Confucius was not merely a master, but the Master who 
distilled, clarified, and transmitted the Way of moral cultivation. In this 
sense, Confucius became understood by some later Confucians as the 


essential key that unlocks the truth of classical learning. The same could 
also be said of Mengzi, whose perspective becomes the dominant and 
definitive Confucian vision for the primary school of Confucian thought in 
the Song X dynasty (Berthrong 1998, 86-114). Both examples show the 
extent to which teachers and sages function as Confucian analogues to 
revelation. 


DIVINATION, SHAMANISM, AND AUSPICIOUS 
SIGNS 


Scripture and sages are the primary loci of manifestation or ‘revelation’ 
discourse in Confucianism. A significant although more peripheral locus 
concerns various divination and augury beliefs and practices present in 
broader Chinese culture. In early China, divination and augury were 
dominant religious practices. On the one hand, it is important to distinguish 
such practices from the concept of ‘revelation’ per se: in the Abrahamic 
traditions, revelation is distinct because it is truth communicated by God as 
the agent of unveiling. Divination and augury, on the other hand, wrest 
meaning from the divine, other spirits, or nature. However, in an important 
sense, divination and augury involve analogues to revelation. In ancient 
Chinese divination, the spirits or divine were believed to respond to human 
requests for knowledge. Similarly, augury as a practice presupposes that the 
truth of the cosmos has been ‘manifested’ for those who have the eyes to 
see it. 

Archaeological data demonstrates that divination was a foundational 
practice in ancient China. The earliest records of Chinese artefacts date 
from the Shang period (1600—1046 BCE), and a good many of these records 
come in the form of ritual texts and vessels. One class of important and 
illustrative ‘texts’ is called ‘oracle bones’. These artefacts are 
predominantly cattle bones and turtle carapaces inscribed with information 
about divination rituals. 

Oracle bone material is composed of the animal matter used in the 
divination rite, and the record of the rite etched onto the bone or carapace. 
Scholars believe that the process of divination involved those seeking 
particular information to be divined—usually rulers—and divination 


professionals. Some examples of questions divined in these rites are 
whether a king should go to war at a certain time, or if a loved one would 
die from an illness. Through a rite posing this question to the realm of 
spirits, ancestors, and gods, the diviner would take a leg bone of a cow or 
carapace of a turtle and place it over a fire, after drilling calculated holes in 
order to encourage reception of heat. Introducing heat would cause the bone 
or carapace to crack, at which time the diviner would interpret the cracks or 
sounds as an answer to the question posed. After the rite, someone in the 
court would record on the bone or carapace the question asked and the 
perceived response (Eno 2008, 41—102, here 50—51; Keightley 1985; 
Keightley 2014, esp. 87—206). 

Closely associated with divination in early China were various forms of 
shamanism. Julia Ching has theorized that the ancient sage-kings celebrated 
in the Classics and praised by Confucians were perhaps 'shamanic kings', 
that is, they combined the offices of ruler and shaman. The importance of 
this is that Confucians certainly emphasize the political, monarchical 
aspects of these ancient figures, but it is unclear to what extent the tradition 
denies or reconfigures such ‘shamanic’ aspects of these rulers (Ching 1993, 
43—45; Ching 1997, 1—34). As Jordan Paper notes, Chinese texts use several 
terms for ecstatic figures now often collected via translation under the term 
‘shaman’ (Paper 1995, 85). Some of these expressions are not particularly 
tied to revelatory themes as such, but regard more the spiritual power of 
some figures, as seen in themes of shamanic ascent and shamanic dance 
rituals to bring about desiderata. However, some shamanic figures were 
associated with acting as mediums to be possessed by spirits in order to 
communicate with the living. In the Confucian tradition, the role of the 
medium is dispensed with; however, the ancestral sacrifices do maintain a 
role for one family member—typically the eldest grandson—to impersonate 
the corpse of the deceased (Liji, Zengzi Wen n.d., 36). The impersonator 
helped to evoke the presence of the deceased, so that the son performing the 
sacrifice could act as though his parent were present. In this sense, the 
impersonation of the dead had a similar role of ‘manifesting’ the deceased 
as shamanic mediumism. 

In the Confucian tradition, neither osteomancy nor shamanism are key 
practices. Both are seemingly replaced in importance by the divination 
guide called the Book of Changes, though this is a complicated claim. As 
Robin Wang has noted, the Changes began as a divination manual, but did 


not remain merely a guidebook for religious practice (Wang 2012, 63). 
Scholars often refer to the core divination material of the Changes as the 
Zhouyi Fi] £j (the ‘Changes of the Zhou Dynasty’), this being the basic 
structure of hexagrams, their lines, and rudimentary explanations. There are 
sixty-four hexagrams in the Zhouyi, each consisting of six parallel-line 
segments that are either one solid segment or broken in two. These lines 
referred to yarrow stalks that would be cast in the divination process. In the 
Zhouyi, each hexagram has a specific name and particular meaning, 
describing cosmological movement at each period and suggesting generic 
advice about how to respond to this state of affairs. For example, in 
describing the first hexagram (composed of six solid lines), the Zhouyi says 
the top line means, ‘the dragon is in hiding; one must avoid activity’ (Book 
of Changes n.d., 2). 

In addition to the basic divinatory text, Confucians revered a group of 
Changes commentaries called the ‘Ten Wings’ (Shi yi F3). According to 
tradition, these were thought to be written by such sages as King Wen and 
the Duke of Zhou, and compiled by Confucius. Wang points out that these 
commentaries give the Zhouyi material a more philosophical translation, 
emphasizing the manual’s concepts of yin PÈ and yang [% as causes of 
change in the phenomenal world (Wang 2012, 63—65). Consequently, 
Confucian confidence in the revelatory capacity of divination rites 
themselves seems to have waned over time. However, Confucians did 
believe that the Changes and the more ancient practices it represented 
‘revealed’ the full nature of the order of the cosmos and how to respond to 
it Hence, Confucians did believe in the need for guides to understand 
properly the book of nature, even if divination as a practice was relegated to 
a peripheral role in this guidance. 

Another at least quasi-religious theme touching upon revelation that was 
important for early Confucian culture was the appearance of omens and 
auspicious signs. Such omens were particularly important in Han times, 
owing in part to the rise of correlational cosmology. Han intellectuals 
became convinced that the fabric of the cosmos moved along in similar 
patterns, one might even say with different 'axes of action' running through 
phenomena. In this system, the cosmological concepts of the ‘five phases’ 
(wu xing T. fT) were fundamentally important, as these expressed five 
different aspects of the phenomenal world that were interrelated and 
interactive. Initially, the wu xing referred to something like elements: fire, 


wood, earth, metal, and water. In time, correlational cosmologies 
interpreted these five elements as manifest in different kinds of phenomena 
such as colours, animals, and history itself. 

These theories of the interconnected cosmos coincided with belief in 
omens and auspicious signs. Michael Loewe reports that in Han China 
natural phenomena such as earthquakes or eclipses were perceived as 
omens, often indicating the success or failure of a particular ruler. 
Additionally, Loewe notes that Han Chinese believed in auspicious signs as 
portents of blessing. For example, early Chinese believed that the 
appearance of a phoenix or dragon was a sign of good news. Such 
auspicious signs and omens thus bore a somewhat revelatory function, 
testifying to the greater workings and successes of the cosmos and 
particular societies within it (Loewe 2005, 80—83). 


CONCLUSION 


The goal of this very brief overview of revelation analogues in 
Confucianism has been to articulate and shed some light upon revelatory 
themes in Confucian discourse. Although Confucianism is not, even by its 
own standards, a tradition based on revelation, there are nonetheless several 
aspects of Confucian thought and practice touching on the theme. One way 
of reading Confucian thought on revelation is to interpret Confucians as 
advancing a humanism that limits or pares down 'revelatory' practices (such 
as divination) or doctrines (such as those regarding whether Tian speaks). 
From this perspective, one might justly conclude that Confucianism has 
little to offer revelation doctrine, except perhaps as a helpful foil. 

However, on another view, Confucian confidence in classical learning as 
a functionally inerrant guide to moral cultivation led to the Confucian 
embrace of practices and convictions of texts, textual interpretation, and the 
resolution of textual problems one finds analogous to traditions based on 
revealed texts such as Christianity and Islam. While one cannot say that 
Confucianism holds that the divine is the primary agent in revealing truth to 
humanity, there is something very much like revelation at work in the 
Confucian interpretation of Chinese antiquity and the Classics, as well as a 
general sense of nature and humanity as 'revealing' something about Tian 


and the world beyond humanity. From this perspective, then, Confucianism 
has much to offer in considering the doctrine of revelation, particularly 
regarding the topoi of the nature and means of revelation, and the role of 
human culture in revelation. Thus, I conclude by encouraging scholars of 
revelation not to bypass Confucianism and other Chinese traditions, which 
can serve to enrich and expand how more genuinely revelation-based 
traditions think about and articulate what it means to proclaim truth that is 
revealed by God. 
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CHAPTER 26 


DIVINE REVELATION IN 
WEST AFRICA AND 
CENTRAL AFRICA 


an African American perspective 


JOSIAH ULYSSES YOUNG III 


INTRODUCTION 


IN this chapter I first discuss in general terms the distinction between divine 
revelation in Christianity and in African traditional religions. Secondly, I 
discuss the insights of some Central African and West African scholars who 
write on divine revelation in terms of Christianity and African traditional 
religions. I examine, thirdly, divine revelation in Africa from the 
perspective of Central Africans and West Africans who focus solely on 
autochthonous notions of divine revelation. Finally, I offer my concluding 
remarks, which reflect my identity as an African American and thus a 
member of the African diaspora. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AFRICAN TRADITIONAL 
RELIGIONS 


The faith that the Creator's will and being are unveiled quintessentially in 
Jesus Christ is the heart of Christian teaching on divine revelation. 
Christians believe that Jesus Christ is the Second Person of the Trinity (the 
Son-Logos), whom God the Father generated before the creation of the 
world. Through the mysterion of the Incarnation, an agent of which is the 
Spirit, Christ, the Son-Logos, became a human being in the context of first- 
century Judaism to reveal his Father's graciousness to humankind. The 
lifeblood of God's graciousness is the forgiveness of sins and the gift of 
eternal life, as revealed through the Resurrection and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. To quote the Nigerian Jesuit priest Agbonkhiameghe Orobator, ‘all 
the spiritual blessings from God since the creation of the world...find 
fulfilment in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ’ and are ‘sealed 
and sanctified in the gift and outpouring of the Holy Spirit’ (Orobator 2008, 
28). 

Divine revelation in African traditional religions differs starkly from 
divine revelation in Christianity. ‘African traditional religions’ signifies 
black Africans’ ancestral religions. They include beliefs in supreme beings, 
such as the Yoruba deity Olodumare, whose powers are revealed through 
lesser deities, who make the divine energy accessible to their devotees 
through possession-trance. In concert with the polyrhythmic codes that 
summon them, the gods reveal themselves, that is, ‘incarnate’ themselves, 
in the dancing bodies of their devotees. African traditional religions also 
involve the veneration of ancestors; their progeny frequently call upon them 
for guidance and succour. The ancestors reveal themselves in the 
masquerades (the masked and ceremonially attired dancers) and through 
divination. The ancestors also unveil themselves through reincarnation, for 
they return as infants. 

If Christian revelation in Christ promises new creation—proleptically 
realized in the Resurrection—Trevelation in African traditional religions 
focuses on this world. To quote the ethnologist Dominique Zahan, ‘Mystical 
life in African religion does not detach humanity from the earth; instead, it 
permits human beings to live and relive indefinitely on earth" (Zahan 1979, 
21). Benjamin Ray, professor emeritus of religious studies at the University 
of Virginia, asserts, in addition, that ‘African religions’ explain and regulate 
daily events. *They do not promise personal salvation in the afterlife or the 
salvation of the world at some future time’ but fix problems that afflict the 
community down to today. ‘Through ritual action misfortunes may be 


overcome, sicknesses removed, and death put off,’ for ‘human beings are 
largely responsible for their own misfortunes and...possess the ritual means 
to overcome whatever has offended the gods and ancestors’ and resolve ‘the 
social tensions and conflicts that can cause illness’ (Ray 2005, 84). 

In Christianity, God takes the initiative in revealing the divine will to 
humankind. In Christianity, Christ defeats death through his divinity, not 
through his human nature. Humankind played no part in that eschatological 
event. In African traditional religions, however, the connection between 
divinity and humanity is much closer than it is in Christianity. Revelation is 
not traditionally understood as a one-way street from God to humankind. In 
African traditional religions, the human being ‘obliges God to come to 
earth, to renew his closeness to man, to descend to him in order to divinize 
him’ (Zahan 1979, 17). Writing on the Nigerian Yoruba religion, the 
Nigerian writer Wole Soyinka puts it this way: ‘The anthropomorphic origin 
of uncountable deities’ levels ‘divine class-consciousness'. For ‘the innate 
humanity of the gods themselves, their bond with man through a 
common...relation with nature and phenomena’, makes divine revelation as 
human as it is divine (Soyinka 1990, 145). ‘The deities’, Soyinka writes, 
therefore stand ‘in the same situation to the living as do the ancestors and 
the unborn, obeying the same laws, suffering the same agonies, employing 
the same masonic intelligence of rituals’ in which divine revelation occurs 
(Soyinka 1990, 148). 


* ADAPTATION": JESUS CHRIST AND 
AFRICAN TRADITIONAL RELIGIONS 


Efforts to reconcile, to some degree, these mightily different notions of 
revelation have come about because masses of African people have 
interpreted Christian notions of revelation in terms of African traditional 
religions. The proliferation of African independent churches—which are 
closer to African traditional religions than to European and Euro-American 
ecclesiologies—exemplify this acclimatization of Christian revelation to 
African values. The Nigerian professor Jacob Olupona thus writes that the 
African independent churches *take African cosmology seriously and make 
great efforts to root their theologies in terms and practices that make sense 


to Africans’ (Olupona 2014, 100). Consider Simon Kimbangu (1887—1951), 
one of the well-known Congolese prophets of Africa's independent 
churches. 

Kimbangu, a member of the Congo's Bakongo people, was imprisoned 
by the colonial authorities for thirty years and died in prison. The 
anthropologist Wyatt MacGaffey provides a bit of historical background to 
Kimbangu's legacy. He writes that the close connection between Western 
missiology and colonial rule in the Belgian Congo ‘institutionalized two 
different and incompatible ideologies, "tradition" and Christianity’ 
(MacGaffey 1986, 214). The European missionaries’ axiom that God has 
been exhaustively revealed in Jesus Christ, as understood in European 
terms, was, together with Belgian rule, the catalyst for such 
institutionalization. MacGaffey asserts, moreover, that the brutality of 
colonial rule hastened Congolese conversion to Christian civilization and 
resistance to colonial rule. Kimbangu's Church, l'Église de Jésus-Christ sur 
la Terre par le Prophéte Simon Kimbangu (the Church of Jesus Christ on 
Earth through the Prophet Simon Kimbangu), exemplifies such conversion 
and resistance. 

The Church, reportedly the largest independent Church on the continent, 
combats witchcraft and promotes healing in the name of Christ and 
according to traditional values. Although traditional paraphernalia and 
practices such as polygamy have been discarded, ‘the metonymic element’ 
remains; ancestral values persist in the ‘hierarchical relations of power’ 
(MacGaffey 1986, 218). The sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit is thus 
mediated through a powerful ancestor, in this case, Simon Kimbangu, 
through whom believers commune with Christ. Christian symbols—‘white 
clothes, and clear water in white or clear glass vessels'—thus ‘austerely 
express' the prevalence of traditional Bakongo religion as modes of 
revelation (MacGaffey 1986, 218). 

In ways that are more aligned with Church dogma than are the African 
independent churches, Western-trained African theologians have also felt 
compelled to link biblical revelation to indigenous spirituality. A historic 
text that exemplifies their approach is Des prétres noirs s'interrogent 
(Black Priests Question Themselves, 1956), which many scholars consider 
the foundation of African theology in the twentieth century. Emboldened by 
the negritude movement and the movements for independence in Sub- 
Saharan Africa, black (for example, African and Haitian) Roman Catholic 


priests penned the essays that make up the text. In Des prétres noirs, the 
circumspect usage of aspects of African traditional religions to convey 
Christian revelation is thought to be the best way to promote 'adaptation'— 
the Christianization of aspects of African traditional religions. 

In part, black priests undertook ‘adaptation’ to counter the development 
of certain of the independent churches, which Marcel Lefebvre, the 
European archbishop who wrote the preface to Des prétres noirs 
s'interrogent, describes as pagan-Christian cults (sectes pagano- 
chrétiennes) which are not faithful to God's revelation through Jesus Christ 
(Lefebvre 1956, 12). Lefebvre thus sets the stage for the ‘adaptation’ 
project, which he defines as the Church’s responsibility to make sure that 
the Christianization of elements of African traditional religions are 
‘compatible with the unity of faith and morals as seen within the framework 
of ecclesiastical discipline’ (Lefebvre 1956, 14; if not stated otherwise, 
translations are mine). 

The Congolese priest Vincent Mulago, one of the leading African 
theologians of his generation, writes in his Des prétres noirs essay, 
‘Nécessité de l'adaptation missionnaire chez les Bantu du Congo’ (‘The 
Necessity for Missionary Adaptation among the Bantu of the Congo’), that 
‘adaptation’ presents the gospel in ways that ‘the people to be won to 
Christ can understand. This accommodation is not a ‘diminution, a 
disfigurement (une mutilation) of the truth: it is the whole truth (toute de la 
vérité) couched in terms the ‘neophyte’ can apprehend. ‘As a missionary 
tactic’, adaptation ‘is in no sense’ a colonizing strategy. ‘It is, rather, 
faithfulness to the Church’s mission.’ It is devotion to divine revelation: ‘the 
Incarnation of the Word (Verbe)’, God’s ‘adaptation’ to humankind (Mulago 
1956, 33). For Mulago, moreover, Bantu theologians must serve the Holy 
See so that converted Bantus ‘might recover (retrouver) their secular 
aspirations in Catholicism’ (Mulago 1956, 38). (The Bantu are a diverse 
language group found throughout Central Africa, East Africa, and Southern 
Africa.) 

In the book Biblical Revelation and African Beliefs, the document 
produced by the All Africa Conference of Churches’ consultation in Nigeria 
of 1966, Mulago further discusses ‘adaptation’ by likening the Bantu value 
of vital participation (largely derived from the Belgian missionary Placide 
Tempels) to the Roman Catholic koinonia. According to Mulago, vital 
participation signifies a holistic spirituality in which all manifestations of 


the localized cosmos (village, forest, sky, earth; the living and their 
ancestors) interact dynamically with the goal of establishing harmony, 
health, and long life. Mulago finds that the holistic character of vital 
participation is rich soil in which Bantu people's worship of the triune God, 
unveiled in Christ's ecclesia, can flourish. For Mulago, therefore, vital 
participation—‘this effort towards ontic growth, self-transcendence and 
enrichment —truly is actualized ‘in the Church of Christ, which is also a 
community of life, whose vital principle is a sharing in the life of the 
Trinity, humanized in the Word of God made Man' (Mulago 1969, 157). In 
a sense, then, Mulago sublates the notion of general revelation (qua vital 
participation) to the notion of special revelation upheld by the Catholic 
Church. 

The idea of general revelation has also been Christianized through the 
claim that Africans have traditionally worshipped a supreme being. In his 
chapter entitled *God' in Biblical Revelation and African Beliefs, the 
Nigerian theologian Bolaji Idowu appeals to the work of the Viennese 
scholar Wilhelm Schmidt's book The Origin and Growth of Religion in that 
regard. Schmidt, a Roman Catholic priest, claims that ‘primitive culture...is 
genuinely monotheistic’ (Schmidt 2014, 262). Schmidt was especially 
interested in the so-called monotheism of the Pygmies of Central Africa, 
who are among Africa's most primordial people. Drawing on Schmidt's 
work (and perhaps the cosmological argument), Idowu argues that the 
Creator *has certainly left the mark of His creative activity upon the created 
order. This is the primary stage of revelation—something through which the 
Creator is revealed' (Idowu 1969b, 19). 

‘We hear glibly’, Idowu writes, ‘that Africans have no clear concept of 
God.' Such a misconception, he avows, is owed to the 'unexamined 
premise' that European, systematic theologies are clearer in their 
conceptualizations of revelation than Africans' indigenous awareness of the 
reality of the one true God (Idowu 1969b, 21). Taking issue with that view, 
Idowu argues that ‘an actual, saving knowledge of God’ differs from ‘an 
academic "knowledge" of Him’. Academic knowledge is ‘a process of 
ratiocination, which might make little or no difference to the life either of 
the reader or the writer'. God's aseity, however, transcends what people say 
about him. ‘Moreover, the emphasis of the Bible is that God reveals 
Himself...God cannot be fully known' (Idowu 1969b, 21). Clinching his 
point, Idowu quotes the Scripture: ‘Truly, you are a God who hides himself, 


O God of Israel, the Savior’ (Isa. 45:15 NRS); ‘Can you find out the deep 
things of God? Can you find out the limit of the Almighty?’ (Job 11:7 NRS) 

John Mbiti's chapter on eschatology in Biblical Revelation and African 
Beliefs provides another perspective on divine revelation. He argues that 
Africans have traditionally experienced time as primarily weighted in the 
past, with the result that one finds no indigenous 'concept of history moving 
forwards to a future climax, or to a better future, or to an end of the world" 
(Mbiti 1969, 162). Therefore, for Mbiti, a Kenyan Anglican priest, the 
traditional African view ‘lacks a “redemptive” dimension’ and needs the 
corrective that the revelation of God in Christ brings to a world-view ill- 
equipped to embrace the promised deathless and sinless existence. Lauding 
the Resurrection (but rooting his essay in the Incarnation), Mbiti avows that 
the revelation of the coming ‘eschaton must invade the African world, not 
to destroy or colonize but to fulfil, to inject into its cosmology Christian 
realities’ (Mbiti 1969, 181). 

All the contributions to Biblical Revelation and African Beliefs are 
summed up by the credo found in Idowu’s ‘Introduction’ to the text, which 
states in part that African theologians, such as Mbiti, Mulago, and Idowu, 
believe that 


the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Creator of heaven and earth, Lord of history, 
has been dealing with mankind at all times and in all parts of the world. It is with this 
conviction that we study the rich heritage of our African peoples, and we have evidence that 
they know of Him and worship Him. (Idowu 1969a, 16) 


The Cameroonian theologian Engelbert Mveng’s L’Art d'Afrique noire: 
liturgie cosmique et langage religieux (Black African Art: Cosmic Liturgy 
and Religious Language, 1964) argues that African art (of the kind I have 
collected over the years during my many trips to Africa) is an indispensable 
bridge to African Christian theology. He writes, for instance, that the mask 
—the face of traditional Africa—unveils the essence of African art (‘Il 
récapitule l'art tout entier') For the mask symbolizes art's cosmic 
significance—the interconnection of fauna, flora, and humankind—and 
unveils the human being at play, in struggle, and in quest of the 
transformation of nature (Mveng 1964, 57). What is more, the mask 
synthesizes ‘figurative art’ and dance as it is the epitome of art (it is ‘l’art 
total’). The mask, the face of the dancing masquerade, ‘brings together in 
the creative and vibrant movement of the human being the meaning of the 


sign' (Mveng 1964, 57). At the centre of this meaningfulness is the 
traditional African awareness of the presence of God, an awareness that is 
ready-made to receive the mystery of love that the ‘economy of Revelation’ 
alone has provided (Mveng 1964, 6). For at bottom, Mveng avows, African 
art has been the cry of Life in its aeons-long struggle against Death. 
Through the revelation of God in Christ, however, Africans now know that 
Life has vanquished Death (Mveng 1964, 122—123). 

The Congolese Roman Catholic theologian Oscar Bimwenyi-Kweshi 
also writes compellingly of how the revelation of God in Christ has found 
an entry into the hearts of Africans as Africans. He writes in his massive 
Discours théologique négro-africain: probléme des fondements (Black 
African Theological Discourse: Foundational Problems, 1981) of a 
traditional Congolese emphasis on hospitality to the stranger. According to 
Bimwenyi-Kweshi, the ‘stranger who comes from elsewhere (/’étranger, 
celui-qui vient d'ailleurs) , who appears as either a wayfarer or an oracle, 
presents a traditional society with 'the occurrence of the improbable or 
unforeseeable (/’instance de l'improbable ou de l'imprévisible)'. That is 
because the stranger may edify the human community in its never-ending 
quest for meaning. ‘In the laborious and sometimes dramatic decoding of 
life, the stranger can facilitate the unravelling of the enigmas of life" 
(Bimwenyi-Kweshi 1981, 32). 

Bimwenyi-Kweshi argues that Congolese folk, such as the people of 
North Kete, have been open to the narratives of Jesus Christ, the Nazarene 
who comes from elsewhere, because of the value they place on the stranger, 
especially the one who is peaceful, friendly, and humble (Bimwenyi- 
Kweshi 1981, 52). The improbable event here—the unforeseeable thing to 
those who welcome Jesus Christ—is that Christ is more than a stranger. He 
is God in flesh and bone (chair et os), and those who host him are wise to 
receive him graciously. For no community and no individual—and 
traditional wisdom confirms this—is complete in itself. 

Bimwenyi-Kweshi thus avows that to be a human being is to be open to 
revelation—that which comes from elsewhere (Bimwenyi-Kweshi 1981, 
615). What is more, all who uphold the ways of the ancestors merely to 
disavow the stranger uphold an epistemologically unsustainable world- 
view, for wisdom and knowledge are future-bound. Revelation, therefore, is 
not merely what a people have come to know; it is, moreover, what they 
will know if they are hospitable to the stranger who comes from elsewhere. 


Bimwenyi-Kweshi writes, therefore, that if “God is God’ (as the Bakongo, a 
Congolese people whom I have discussed above, say), 'then nothing 
prevents God from having more than one way to be recognized and loved' 
(Bimwenyi-Kweshi 1981, 615). 

Kà Mana, a compatriot of Bimwenyi-Kwesi, and one of my favourite 
theologians, argues that Bimwenyi-Kweshi's Discours théologique négro- 
africain is one of the strongest African theologies to date as the author has 
made it possible to think of Christ in a truly African framework (cadre 
purement africain; Mana 1994, 25). Mana unveils in his book Christ 
d'Afrique: enjeux éthiques de la foi en Jésus-Christ (Christ of Africa: 
Ethical Issues of Faith in Jesus Christ, 1994) that Bimwenyi-Kweshi’s 
Christ *sanctions by his incarnation the orientations of African culture in its 
major components.' These components include openness to the invisible 
(the numinous realm of the ancestors and divinities), respect for traditional 
wisdom and folkways (sens communautaire), and ‘trust in the slow rhythms 
of time and the need for fullness of life’ (Mana 1994, 23). 

Mana's problem with Bimwenyi-Kweshi’s Christology, however—and, 
by implication, with that of many Africans—is its captivity to religiousness, 
through which oppressive powers legitimize themselves. I take Mana to 
mean that some of the African theologians who have focused on the 
‘adaptation’ of Christian revelation to aspects of traditional religion have 
not addressed sufficiently what the revelation of God in Christ means for a 
continent beset by devastating poverty, despotism, human rights violations, 
disease, and control by former colonial powers. To quote Mana, black 
Africa's neocolonial crises signify 'the progressive decomposition of 
[African] countries—the social tensions born from the wounds of ethnic 
conflicts, the blight of civil wars and the monstrous realities of state 
terrorism: collective massacres, savage  repressions, and political 
assassinations perpetrated by the implacable forces of death that operate 
undercover or in broad daylight’ (Mana 1994, 282). Theologians’ silence 
regarding such crises can thus appear to be a path of least resistance to 
Africa's neocolonial dysfunction. For Mana, however, the revelation of God 
in Christ is not religious in the first place; it is, rather, first and foremost 
God's disclosure of what it takes to bring about a good quality of life for all 
people. 

Mana argues, therefore, that God's revelation in Christ has a secular 
character, which should move African theologians to seek concrete 


strategies for social reform that are in touch with the foundations of Africa. 
In that way, African theologians would struggle for a future that demands 
both a profound understanding of the causes of Africa's neocolonial misery 
and a clear sense of 'the forces and limits of the world today in which 
African Christianity finds itself? (Mana 1994, 33). 

The ‘incarnation principle’ is at the heart of Mana’s understanding of 
revelation. Here revelation represents what John's Gospel refers to as the 
Word made flesh (John 1:14). Here, Mana argues, God has become human 
to enable humankind to discover from generation to generation ways of life 
that complement the promise of a new heaven and a new earth. Those on 
this side of the ‘eschaton’ who recognize the implications of this promise 
strive for the universal reconciliation of all people now divided by injustice, 
and are, moreover, inspired by the hope that God will be all in all at the end 
of the age (1 Cor. 15:28). According to Mana, therefore, the incarnation 
principle signifies that God in Christ shares, ‘profoundly and integrally’, all 
that compels humankind to realize in one another ‘the human Face of the 
God who loves us'—to such an extent that the Wisdom of creation is ‘our 
bodies, our flesh, our breath, and our word’ (Mana 1994, 216). 

According to Mana, in addition, the principle of liberation complements 
the incarnation principle, for 


when one lives in a tyrannized society of scarcity—in a continent marginalized by the world 
economic order, destroyed in its social forces, dismantled (déstructuré) in its deep cultural 
springs and condemned to survive by begging for alms received from financiers—one 
cannot be a human being or a Christian in the same way as those who live in a situation of 
relative abundance, in a framework organized by credible laws, in states of law governed by 
rules that are collectively accepted. 

(Mana 1994, 188) 


For Mana, therefore, the Word has become flesh to free an obscenely 
oppressed people from ‘the weight of evil, the structures of exploitation, the 
powers of oppression, the powers of selfishness (d 'égoisme)' (Mana 1994, 
218). 

In addition, the liberation principle for Mana is pneumatological as it 
signifies the Holy Spirit's work within the beleaguered African people. For 
the Spirit (/'Esprit) strengthens their resolve to hold their heads up and get 
themselves together for a new destiny (Mana 1994, 218). In the Spirit, each 
person, regardless of his or her so-called race, caste, and class, can be 
created anew, according to the image of God. From that perspective, the 


Spirit of God (/e souffle de Dieu) ‘transforms the heart in planting Christ 
there to humanize the world and society’ in ‘the divine project that will 
totally innovate all things' (Mana 1994, 219). 

The Ghanaian theologian Mercy Amba Oduyoye, a third-generation 
Ghanaian Methodist with whom I have studied in Ghana, also finds that 
African traditional religions can enrich African Christians’ faith in the 
biblical Creator (YHWH-Elohim). She thus writes that one who ‘studies the 
Old Testament with the knowledge of the primal worldview of Africa and 
an awareness of the political and sociological realities that are shaping 
Africa' finds many similarities between that world-view and the Hebrew 
Bible (Oduyoye 2004, 19). Oduyoye finds, for instance, that there is an 
affinity between traditional Akan views of God and the theologies of the 
Hebrew Bible in that both envision God as a deity intimately connected to 
humanity. For Oduyoye, YHWH vanquished Israel's nemeses in ways that 
bring to mind the *military terminology' of the Asante, a traditional African 
kingdom. YHWH, she writes, ‘would have been called the Tufohwne, the 
one who manages the logistics of the military, both physically and 
spiritually, and who actually directs the battles, fighting alongside his 
people’. YHWH's championing of his people also brings to mind the Akan 
word ‘Osagyefo’—‘the one who saves in the battle...a praise-name of God’ 
(Oduyoye 2004, 19). For Oduyoye, moreover, the Akan deity Nyame- 
Nyankopon-Odumankoma and YHWH have more in common with one 
another than either has with the Hellenistic metaphysics that posit the 
immutability of an entity who is so remote as to be beyond being. 

Oduyoye's Christian faith and first-hand knowledge of an African 
traditional religion have made her a representative of Africans’ longing for 
salvation from all forces that promote chaos and death. She points out a 
number of factors that promote anarchy and fatality: Africans’ ‘worship of 
nature’ but ‘refusal to examine what [they] call natural’; their prejudicial 
‘ethnic morality’, which confuses ‘pluralism with sectionalism’; their 
‘worship of elitism’ and concomitant ‘neglect of [the] people’s 
participation’; their refusal to deal with corruptive influences and practices’ 
and their ‘worship of patriarchy and hierarchy’. According to Oduyoye, all 
of those dysfunctions should compel Africans to cultivate the redemptive 
sources of divine revelation as discovered in African traditional religions 
and Christianity (Oduyoye 2004, 19). 


Up to this point I have discussed divine revelation in Africa mostly from 
the viewpoint of African Christian theologians who sublate African 
traditional religions to the faith claim that God's definitive revelation is 
Jesus Christ —the Wisdom of creation. It is only fair, however, to give some 
attention in this next section to Africans who discuss revelation in Africa 
primarily in terms of traditional thought. 


NSEM NYINAA NE NYAME: GOD AS 
REVEALED THROUGH AFRICAN LANGUAGES 


In Akan (a large language group in Ghana), Nsem nyinaa ne Nyame is an 
adage that means ‘God [Nyame] is the justification (End-Cause) of all 
things’ (Danquah 2016, 197). My use of the adage signifies the importance 
that African languages have for those who would take stock of what divine 
revelation means for Africans concerned primarily with African traditional 
religions. A historic example of this perspective is J. B. Danquah's book 
The Akan Doctrine of God (1944). A prominent Ghanaian nationalist and 
descendant of Asante royalty, Danquah writes that the Akan view of 
revelation is rooted in a ‘native’ or ‘seed-quality’ that evinces that ‘they had, 
of themselves, found God. And the value of this independent awareness or 
discovery of God is’, he asserts, ‘measured by the depth and warmth of the 
meaning in that "color" or godliness in God which had made most appeal to 
them’ (Danquah 2016, 1). 

For Danquah, the Akan deity is the ‘manlike’ ‘Great Ancestor’. Worship 
of him is owed to his organic relation to the ‘first man’, whose posterity 
remembers him as having been of the same blood as God (Danquah 2016, 
27). According to Danquah, ‘The Great Ancestor’ is thus ‘the great father, 
and all men of the blood of that ancestor are of Him, and of one blood with 
all other men created of His blood and breath’ (Danquah 2016, 28). That is 
what makes the Akan a distinctive language group—a powerful West 
African people (such as the Asante, an Akan people whose kings and their 
elite profited greatly from the transatlantic slave trade by selling the 
Africans they captured in war to the Europeans). Danquah writes that the 
Akans’ kinship ‘is the greatest single factor of existence’ and worthy of 
deification, for their lifeblood is utterly dependent on ‘the Great 


Ancestor’—God. ‘He is called Nyame...the Shining One. And as he grows 
to be worshipped and to be intimately known, He is called Nyankopon... 
and distinguished as the Greater "Shining One".' God is also 'the 
Odomankoma’, the Creator ‘beyond whom there is nothing, the supreme of 
the thing, of all that is in being’ (Danquah 2016, 28). 

It is almost as if God comprises the atriums and ventricles of the Akan 
people, for one’s uniqueness (his or her sunsum), his or her soul or life force 
(okara), and his or her destiny (nkrabea), stream from Nyame-Nyankopon- 
Odomankoma and return to him. For this tripartite God gives and receives 
those dimensions of the self—sunsum, okara, and nkrabea—which mirror 
God. Focusing on the notion of sunsum and okara, Danquah explains that if 


Nyankopon is...the sunsum of Odomankoma, we come face to face with the same dual 
entity in the Godhead which we have encountered in the study of the nature of the 
individual, namely, a being with an okara (soul), as well as a sunsum, individuality or 
personality, through the latter of which the okara or soul manifests itself in the world of 
experience. That is to say, man, and also God, is both an experiencing being (sunsum), and 
also a being who is the objective and destined life, or ‘intelligence’, of the conceived or 
spiritual being, the soul or okara.’ (Danquah 2016, 67) 


Focusing, in addition, on the ethical dimensions of this traditional 
doctrine of God, Danquah stresses that the oneness of God and Akan 
humanity is attained through actions that benefit the well-being of the 
‘race’, the Akan people and their God. ‘Hence arises’, Danquah writes, ‘the 
Akan idea of the necessity for re-incarnation if the effort of the human 
material is not to be wasted upon the short span of three score years and 
ten’ (Danquah 2016, 68). 

This belief in reincarnation highlights a difference between Akan views 
of divine revelation and Christian views of divine revelation. According to 
Danquah, the one who is true to ancestral religion feels no need for the 
Incarnation and the Parousia because there is no original sin. Over time, 
everyone can become a force for good and thus live in concert with the will 
of the ‘Great Ancestor’ until ‘the destiny (nkrabea) of the soul is fully 
realized. And then it is a glad homecoming for the fully integrated soul’ 
(Danquah 2016, 82). From this perspective, one ‘returns, imperfect 
certainly, or he would not need to return, but not imperfect because full of 
sins; imperfect because his fullness in goodness is not complete’ (Danquah 
2016, 82). Completion occurs when the individual actualizes the 
beneficence inherent in his or her soul (okara) and thus returns ‘to its 


mystic reunion or identification with the Divine Godhead, the final 
communion' (Danquah 2016, 86). 

Mubabinge Bilolo, a Congolese professor of Egyptology and African 
religion, discusses revelation in Africa in the vein of Danquah, but with a 
far broader perspective than his. For Bilolo, a discussion of African 
traditional religions requires the study of ancient Egypt. The theological 
assumption Bilolo works with, moreover, is that theology is solely a 
function of human reason and is not, in truth, based on the self-revelation of 
a Supreme Being, as found in Christianity and Islam. For Bilolo, then, 
divine revelation reflects a people's understanding of the world and the 
human being's place in it (Bilolo 2003, 6). 

He makes a case for his view in his book Les Cosmo-théologies 
philosophiques de l'Égypte | antique: | problématiques-prémisses 
herméneutiques-et-problémes | majeurs (The Philosophical Cosmo- 
Theologies of Ancient Egypt: Major Hermeneutical Premisses and 
Problems). Bilolo argues that the ‘conceptions of ancient Egypt and Nubia 
allow us to understand with some depth some of the aspects of African 
thought conveyed both orally and through written tradition’ (Bilolo 2003, 
11). And conversely, aspects of today’s African traditional religions enable 
one to understand the philosophical data of Egypt and ancient Nubia. ‘This 
circularity in the comprehension of ancient and modern African traditions is 
the hermeneutical hypothesis’ of his book (Bilolo 2003, 11). 

An example of Bilolo’s hermeneutical circularity is the reciprocity he 
establishes heuristically between some cosmo-theological conceptions of 
the Bantu Luba people and certain ancient Egyptian texts. According to 
Bilolo, the Luba and the ancient Egyptians have several tropes in common: 
the assumption of the existence of a Supreme Being (Etre-Supréme), the 
Creator and Source of all that there is; the assumption of a double-faced 
world, which is, as such, comprised of the perpetual interaction of the 
visible and the invisible; ‘the conception of the word as the quintessential 
organ of creation (comme organe par excellence de création)’; ‘the 
conception of death as a “passage’”—the end of a journey’; and the ‘Right 
and the Moral’ as grounded in God and guarded by sages (Bilolo 2003, 
102-103). 

It bears repeating that Bilolo's understanding of divine revelation—as 
the creative word and the Right and the Moral—is not based on the notion 
of God's self-disclosure. Apparently, the only *Gods' that exist for him are 


human inventions. He thus points out that revelation has nothing to do with 
Hegel's notion of the universal Spirit, which recognizes itself in German 
and Anglo-Saxon consciousness. For Bilolo, what human beings mean by 
divine revelation is determined by their context rather than by a 
transcendent Intelligence (/ntelligence transcendantale). Since there are as 
many ways of understanding divine revelation ‘as there are men, cultures 
and continents', no one way should be absolutized (Bilolo 2003, 92). Bilolo 
points out that the Luba sages (nkindi) have a saying that provides insight 
into why people absolutize their sense of divine revelation: kabuluka katu 
katumbisha yaku nsengu, that is, ‘the gazelle only praises his own horns’ 
(Bilolo 2003, 104). The antidote to such a myopic perspective is waya kua 
ba mwanda, kabatu baya kwa ba wenu, which is to say, “Be/go on the side 
of truth/objectivity and not that of kinship (/a parenté)/subjectivity’ (Bilolo 
2003, 104). 

There is one more perspective I would like to discuss before closing: 
Ntumba Museka’s essay ‘La Nomination africaine de l'homme et de Dieu’ 
(‘The African Naming of Man and God’). Museka’s piece is part of a 
collection of essays honouring Oscar Bimwenyi-Kweshi, Heritage du 
discours théologique négro-africain: mélanges en l'honneur du Prof. Dr 
Bimwenyi-Kweshi (The Legacy of Black African Theological Discourse: 
Essays in Honour of Prof. Dr Bimwenyi-Kweshi). As is the case with 
Danquah and Bilolo, Museka discusses indigenous perspectives on divine 
revelation by privileging indigenous sources: languages, rituals, myths. He 
thus points out that African traditional cultures greatly value the axiom ‘to 
pronounce the name is to set off the efficacious word, it is to act on beings 
and the world' (Museka 2011, 115). In naming something or someone, one 
places it, or him or her, within the matrix of the localized cosmos. 
‘Nomination’, moreover, signifies the pervasiveness of the divine verbe, the 
matrix of all efficacité (Museka 2011, 115). The divine verbe signifies 
God's creative speech, which gives the cosmos its diverse materiality and 
is, moreover, ‘the very source’ of both human speech and the power that 
humans have ‘received to create in turn’ (Museka 2011, 143). 

Museka provides a traditional Diola (Senegalese) myth that exemplifies 
what he means: 


In the beginning of the beginning was the Force, Ata Emit, the Creator, the supreme Force 
who created everything in diversifying his power indefinitely. God has spoken. The breath 
of his word (/e souffle de sa parole) has created, once and for all, all that is, all that will be; 


the equilibrium of all beings is thus eternal. The world is like an awe-inspiring thing (Le 
monde est comme un grand tout), which always changes but remains balanced in itself 
because the same life force (énergie) circulates everywhere...This life force even nourishes 
Ata Emit. All power is at once nourished by the Force which is above and which is below. 
The creation is now the circulation of powers, that is, words...to be alive is to speak. 
(Museka 2011, 144) 


One sees, then, that, for the Diola, God's creative activity is his creative 
word, which insufflates all things, and is revealed in all things. 

According to Museka, this ancestral understanding of the divine and 
ubiquitous verbe is also found among the Luba (Central Africa), and the 
Bambara (West Africa). In those parts of Black Africa, to reveal God is to 
name God; to know the things and beings of God's creation is to name 
them, and, with the help of the ancestors and other powers of the invisible, 
to make good (or malevolent) use of them. Every person who has been born 
is endowed with a part of the divine breath, and it is that birthright which 
gives him or her ‘the faculty of speech and the power of the verbe’ (Museka 
2011, 145). Museka quotes Bimwenyi-Kweshi’s highly regarded Discours 
théologique négro-africain to drive home the Luba distinction between 
word and action: among the Luba, the verbe—as in ritual actions (consider 
the masked dancer)—actualizes what the word signifies (‘Le verbe, chez 
lui, réalise ce que ses paroles signifient’; Museka 2011, 145). 

In discussing the Ewe people of Togo (and Ghana), Museka points out 
several examples of the power of the verbe. One of them caught my 
attention—the day-of-birth name (nom du jour de naissance). As among the 
Akan people, the day-of-birth name specifies the day of the week in which 
one was born. A baby boy named Kwame, for instance, was born on a 
Saturday. The naming of an infant, however, is a dangerous act because the 
newborn is vulnerable to cosmic-malevolent forces. His or her naming 
heightens the perpetual battle between the visible and invisible realms 
(Museka 2011, 117). To protect the infant from the harmful dimensions of 
both worlds, visible and invisible, religious specialists, such as a priest- 
diviners, summon the aide of the baby's guiding ancestor (son ancétre- 
tuteur) and, above all, God, the child's creator and destiny (créateur-destin). 
Should the child face difficulties that put him or her at odds with the 
community, religious specialists (herbalists, priest-diviners) subject the 
child to a specific rite, which I assume corresponds to the day of the week 
on which he or she was born. The rite returns the child to the créateur- 


destin and therefore corrects the effects of his or her bad birth (Museka 
2011, 117). 

Museka concludes his essay with compelling questions. Could it be that 
God's verbe—working with humanity and other forces of the universe—is 
Africa's great hope? Should Africa plumb the depths of its indigenous 
resources to unleash its ancestral hendiadys— saying and doing? Is divine 
revelation in Africa discovered in therapeutic divinatory praxis? A Luba 
aphorism comes to mind: 'Kumanya lubuku bukole, mpa twamona 
mubukila tulu!’ (“We will believe in the force of divination when we have 
seen the afflicted rest easy!" *Nous croirons dans la force de la divination 
lorsque nous aurons vu la victime retrouver son sommeil!) Given the 
problems black Africa faces—mind-numbing poverty, domination by the 
technologically advanced North and East, horrific civil wars, and deadly 
pandemics—Museka asks, ‘Can the African theology of action, in 
integrating these mythical premisses, accept that Luba challenge concerning 
the concreteness of action, especially action in society?’ (Museka 2011, 
151). 


“ONE THREE CENTURIES REMOVED’ 


As a member of the African diaspora—‘one three centuries removed from 
the scenes his fathers loved’, as the black poet Countee Cullen has put it in 
his long poem ‘Heritage’ (Cullen 1991, 104), I continue to read African 
Christian theologians avidly, such as Mercy Oduyoye and Ka Mana. Their 
Africanizations of Christian understandings of divine revelation have 
immeasurably enriched the global character of Christianity (for me 
anyway). One of the most memorable times that I visited Africa was the 
two weeks my students and I spent with Oduyoye in Ghana.. As she is a 
Christian theologian, and as Ghana is an anglophone nation, the students 
could connect to the people there easily, especially in their churches. I got 
the impression that the students, all of them African American, were more 
comfortable in the Ghanaian churches than in the contexts where traditional 
religion held sway. That is understandable, for none of them had read much 
about African traditional religions. The good thing was that the similarity 
between my students’ understanding of divine revelation and that of the 


Ghanaian Christians they encountered closed a gap between African 
Americans and Africans. The Aladura Church, a historic independent 
church that we visited one Sunday, reminded my students of home. The 
percussiveness of the service (the drums and tambourines and rattles), the 
call-and-response aesthetic (as embodied by the preacher and the people), 
and the ‘Holy Ghost dancing were not alien to them. And yes, the 
fundamentalist imperative to confess Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour or 
burn in hell struck a responsive chord in several of my students because 
they had heard such an either—or Christology all their lives. 

For me, however, the most eye-opening and enriching moments of the 
immersion I led with Mercy Oduyoye were the moments when we 
participated in traditional ritual. I recount those experiences in my book 
Dogged Strength within the Veil: Africana Spirituality and the Mysterious 
Love of God (2003). Those moments of observation and participation put 
me in touch, however imaginatively, with my African ancestors, some of 
whom may have been abducted from Ghana and its hinterlands. I have had 
similar experiences in Senegal, where I led another group of seminarians in 
an ‘intercultural immersion’. The Christiansborg Castle in Ghana and the 
famed Gorée Island in Senegal— sites where enslaved Africans were 
mercilessly penned before they endured the perilous Middle Passage— put 
me in touch with very deep feelings. They are until this very moment 
revelatory of how the past and the present are related, painfully. Those 
experiences are sacred to me and far more pertinent to African traditional 
religions than Christianity. I say that because most of the Africans who 
survived the Middle Passage were not Christians. We call those survivors, 
who landed in places such as Barbados, Cuba, and South Carolina, the 
saltwater folk—saltwater folk because they came to the Americas on the 
waves of the briny Atlantic Ocean. Most of them rejected Christianity, 
which would spread among their descendants because their 'owners' 
catechized them and thus purposively dimmed their memories of their 
ancestors' languages and cosmologies. Reading about them and detecting 
their presence in places such as Gorée, the numinous fields of African 
American culture, and in the faces of the beloved have heightened my 
interest in the work of scholars such as Mubabinge Bilolo and Wole 
Soyinka, whom I have discussed. I set about articulating that connection 
theologically in one of my early books, A Pan-African Theology: 
Providence and the Legacies of the Ancestors (1992). 


In the future, I would like to gain more insight into African traditional 
religions, their past and present, not only because of what I have learned 
from people such as Bilolo and Soyinka, but also because of my attraction 
to, and collection of, African art, particularly those artefacts that unveil 
traditional African. cosmologies. African traditional music, especially as 
rendered by the balophone and sanza, also heighten my predilection for the 
revelatory character of African traditional religions. Here the work of 
Engelbert Mveng, especially his L'Art d Afrique noire: liturgie cosmique et 
langage religieux, is always a pleasurable read. It saddens me that so few 
African Americans know anything about his love for Christ, love for 
African traditional religions, and martyrdom. 

Although I neither speak nor read African languages, and have no 
known kinfolk in Africa, I continue to feel a strong personal connection to 
the people there. African art, African music, and my ongoing study of 
African traditional religions enable me to place divine revelation as 
understood in Christian terms in dialogue with Africana studies, to which 
African traditional religions are increasingly important. In closing, let me 
offer that the inclusion of Africa in the study of divine revelation is vital for 
all who value the ongoing story of Africa and the African diaspora. 
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CHAPTER 27 


REVELATION AFTER THE 
HOLOCAUST 


GREGORY YURI GLAZOV 


INTRODUCTION: POETRY AND SCRIPTURE 
AS GUIDES TO THE QUESTION 


WHEN the Marxist philosopher Theodor Adorno stated that ‘to write [lyric] 
poetry after Auschwitz is barbaric', he was asking, given that lyric poetry 
involves the attempt to search out words that are fitting, melodious, and 
meaningful, and the Holocaust is a landscape murderous of meaning, how 
such poetry could speak to the barbarity of the Holocaust (Adorno 1980, 
188—89). Adorno's sentiment resonates with poetry written in the Gulag. 
Varlam Shalamov, for example, in his Kolyma Tales, noted how Stalin hated 
poetry, how dangerous its discovery was in the Gulag, how, nonetheless, he 
would write it on medical scripts, likening its production to deadly vomit, 
and then, upon coming to his senses, destroy it (Shalamov 2001, 254). But 
in addition to stressing that it is animal desire that enables human beings to 
survive the Gulag, he also frequently underscored that writing poetry also 
sustained him, and he regarded its composition as a way of fighting and 
achieving victory over the evil of the camps. This witness resonates with 
Victor Frankl's recollections of helping fellow inmates to survive 
Auschwitz by sustaining their appreciation of beauty, seen or remembered, 
and nurturing their will to ‘ultimate meaning’ and ‘self-determination’ by 


the application of his ‘logotherapy’ (Frankl 1959, 58—60, 86—88). It also 
resonates with the message of Zbigniew Herbert, the “conscience of Polish 
literature’, who, as illustrated by his poem ‘The Power of Taste’, declared 
that the ability to recognize beauty is a structure of conscience that helps us 
resist evil. Hence, ‘not to write poetry after Auschwitz would be to refuse to 
try to recover something of civilization and humanity in the wake of that 
horror’ (Matthews 2011, 124). 

These brief comparisons of expressions of disgust at writing poetry in 
the Gulag and Auschwitz, and confessions about finding strength in such 
writing raise several questions, one being: ‘Why write about revelation after 
the Holocaust rather than after the Gulag?’ Is ‘the Holocaust’ here to be 
understood as the chief instantiation of the unprecedented horrors that 
human beings have experienced in history, horrors of modern 
totalitarianism that threaten to negate man’s search for meaning, religious 
faith, the claims of Jewish and Christian revelation? Or is ‘the Holocaust’ 
per se to be understood here as constituting some kind of unique horror and, 
as such, a to Jewish and Christian faith? 

Czesław Miłosz responded to Adorno’s dictum by saying that, while it is 
humanly understandable that people should be stunned by blatant 
criminality and cry ‘That’s impossible!’, such things have happened and are 
not new. He believes, therefore, that to proclaim with Lévinas that ‘God 
abandoned us in 1941’ is to ignore the horror that fills history and nature. 
Milosz argues that it is the job of civilization to mask and make bearable 
this horror, through literature and art (Milosz 2001, 39-40, 191—192). This 
response is deaf to the specifically Jewish theological anguish imbuing 
Lévinas's cry. 

To explain by way of analogy: would Milosz say that Jesus' cry from the 
cross *My God, my God, why have you abandoned me?' (Matt. 27:46; 
Mark 15:34) showed a similar blindness to the horrors of history, in this 
case to Roman crucifixions of their enemies? Mitosz could be imagined as 
offering two responses. The first would be to say that Jesus' words 
expressed the consciousness of a betrayal of the filial intimacy he shared 
with God. The second would be to claim that he was not, in fact, accusing 
God of abandoning him, but voicing the first verse of Psalm 22, which 
expressed David's and, consequently, many an Israelite's consternation over 
an analogous sense of betrayal. In this latter case, the psalm directs the 
supplicant to express anguish over the tension between his liturgically 


derived memory of God's saving presence in the past, when ‘the fathers 
trusted God and cried to Him and were saved' (Ps. 22:4—5) and his 
experience of God's present absence (Ps. 22:6-7). And yet, so many 
complications arise from this unguarded response. For such a trust is 
grounded in faith in a covenant which Israel believes God forged with 
Abraham, and renewed with his descendants, the people of Israel, during 
the Exodus, under Moses. God is remembered as promising and swearing to 
Abraham to make his seed an instrument of blessing for all the ‘families’ 
and ‘nations of the earth’ (Gen. 12:3; 22:18). God is remembered as having 
expanded the promise in Egypt, by designating Israel as his first-born son, 
by redeeming Israel from slavery, by giving it a Law at Sinai, and by 
appointing it to the priestly, royal, and prophetic task of serving as a witness 
and an agent of God's righteousness and saving presence among all the 
other nations, the rest of God's family on the earth (Exod. 4:22; 19:5, 6). As 
Psalm 22 nears conclusion, it guides the supplicant to build on this memory 
by announcing that his present affliction will serve to fulfil those prophecies 
in wondrous ways, so that the hearts of all who hear ‘may live forever’ and 
that all the ‘ends of the earth’ and all the ‘families of the nations’ will turn 
to the Lord upon experiencing his deliverance (Ps. 22:26—31). Given that a 
covenant is a kinship-forging and renewing rite, bestowing upon its elder 
party, designated as father or first-born son, the obligation to keep and 
redeem their kin from all hardship (Hahn 2009), it is understandable that all 
human beings, as God's children, *made in the image and likeness of God" 
(Gen. 1:26), are entitled to expect God, as their Father, to hear their 
affliction and redeem them from evil, even when such experiences are 
chastising. But it 1s the people of Israel, given their communal memory of 
God's saving presence in the past, that are especially expected to express 
anguish over the experience of his absence in the present. The 
consciousness of living out the tension between remembered divine promise 
and its non-fulfilment has created in Jewish life a distinctive sense of irony 
and humour, which the experience of the Holocaust has nearly killed 
(Kristol 1951) by transforming the sense of irony into a sense of 
tremendous betrayal (Cohen 1981), and it is this sense of betrayal that 
imbues the words of Lévinas that Milosz thinks reflects an anodyne 
conception of history and civilization. This sense of betrayal also imbues 
much Jewish Holocaust poetry: 


...Never shall I forget that smoke. 
Never shall I forget the little faces of the children 
whose bodies I saw turned into wreaths of smoke 
beneath a silent blue sky. 
Never shall I forget those flames 
which consumed my faith for ever... 
Never shall I forget those moments 
which murdered my God and my soul 
and turned my dreams to dust. 
Never shall I forget these things, 
even if I am condemned to live 
as long as God Himself. 
Never. 
(Elie Wiesel, ‘Never Shall I Forget’; Schiff 1995, 42) 


And though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God. Job 19:26 


O the chimneys 
On the ingeniously devised habitations of death 
When Israel’s body drifted as smoke 
Through the air— 
Was welcomed by a star, a chimney sweep, 
A star that turned black 
Or was it a ray of sun?... 
(Nelly Sachs, ‘O the Chimneys’; Schiff 1995, 41) 


For Nelly Sachs 
Of too much was our talk, of 
too little. Of the You 
and You-Again, of 
how clarity troubles, of 
Jewishness, of 
your God. 


...I spoke 
against him... 
Your eye looked on, looked away, 
your mouth 
spoke its way to the eye, and I heard: 
We 
don't know, you know, 
we 
don't know, do we? 
what 
counts... 
(Paul Celan, *Zürich, the Stork Inn'; Schiff 1995, 181) 


You who live secure 
In your warm houses, 
Who return at evening to find 
Hot food and friendly faces: 
Consider whether this is a man, 
Who labours in the mud 
Who know no peace 
Who fights for a crust of bread 
Who dies at a yes or a no... 
Consider that this has been: 
I commend these words to you. 
Engrave them on your hearts 
When you are in your house, when you walk on your way, 
When you go to bed, when you rise. 
Repeat them to your children. 
Or may your house crumble, 
Disease render you powerless, 
Your offspring avert their faces from you 
(Primo Levi, ‘Shema’; Schiff 1995, 205) 


Celan's poem to Nelly Sachs, both Jews, turns on the specific sensation of 
being betrayed by God, analogous to that voiced by David at the beginning 
(but not the end) of Psalm 22, and by Christ, on the cross, who, given the 
extent to which the Psalms imbue his Passion, most likely prayed the whole 
of it to show his solidarity with Israel and to announce that he was fulfilling 
its hopes (Brown 1993, 1452-1465). It is interesting to note that while 
neglecting this nuance in Lévinas's words, Mitosz himself expressed it in 
his own ‘Holocaust bystander’ poem, ‘A Poor Christian Looks at the 
Ghetto’ (Schiff 1995, 87—88): 


...I1am afraid, so afraid of the guardian mole. 
He has swollen eyelids, like a Patriarch 
Who has sat much in the light of candles 
Reading the great book of the species. 
What will I tell him, I, a Jew of the New Testament, Waiting two 
thousand years for the second coming of Jesus? My broken body 
will deliver me to his sight 
And he will count me among the helpers of death: 
The uncircumcised. 
(Warsaw, 1943) 


The ending registers Milosz's sense of kinship with Jews via Jesus, and 
expresses reverence for them ‘as guardians of the great book of humanity’, 
the Scriptures, the witness, for him, to divine revelation. At the same time, 
the poem registers the source of his sense of separation from them: he is a 
‘Jew of the New Testament’, that is, the testament of Jesus, for whose 
second coming he has been waiting, for two thousand years, a coming in 
which the Jews do not believe and will not or cannot believe given that they 
will perceive Milosz, as a Christian, among the uncircumcised who 
facilitated their death. Milosz's two-thousand-year-long waiting is also 
custodial. He is a servant of Jesus' New Testament, one called to make 
Jesus a source of life and joy for all, including the Jews, but all he holds 
onto, and this fills him with terror, is the consciousness of being known by 
them as one who facilitated their death. 

Several questions arise from these introductory reflections: (1) What was 
the Holocaust vis-à-vis other evils that human beings in general, and Jews 


in particular, have experienced? (2) What concepts facilitate comprehending 
it? (3) What kinds of evil and good, if any, does it reveal? And (4) What 
responsibility do Christians bear for it and how should it impact on future 
Christian—Jewish relationships? 


DEFINITIONS 


What was the Holocaust? It is frequently said that Jewish thought suffered a 
‘depth of silence’ in thinking about the Holocaust until the early 1960s 
(Segev 2000, 361; Lewy n.d.). Rubenstein’s provocative rejection of 
Judaism in his After Auschwitz, published in 1966, turns on his amazement 
‘at the silence of contemporary Jewish theologians on this most crucial and 
agonizing of all Jewish issues’ (Rubenstein, in Katz, Biderman, and 
Greenberg 2007, 415). On this view, the 1950s were ‘a time to forget’, a 
time when the State of Israel, ‘miraculously’ reconstituted in 1948, was 
‘still a frontier oasis surrounded by a desert of threat’, preoccupied with 
‘fighting for its life and future’, neither ‘strong enough to deal with the 
horror of the past’ nor ‘tranquil enough to see its own drama in perspective’ 
(Shavit 2013, 161). The simplest explanation for this silence is that, as 
highlighted above, there is ‘something derisory, indecent even, in the idea 
of talking about Auschwitz, all the more so when the talk is faith-based’ 
(Remaud 2003, 41), as illustrated by the empathetic silence shown to Job by 
his friends as he sat in the ashes lamenting his trauma (Job 2:13). However, 
the view that silence reigned over Jewish thought for over a decade needs 
qualification. In 1950 the Knesset passed a law for prosecuting Nazis and 
their collaborators. On the basis of this law, in 1954—1955 Rezső Kasztner 
was prosecuted and found guilty of negotiating with Eichmann. The decade 
also witnessed in Israel the writing, planting, and raising of memoirs, 
forests, and monuments, respectively, commemorating the victims, as well 
as debates about how to name and commemorate the catastrophe (Lipstadt 
2011, 190—191). In consequence, in 1953 the Knesset passed the Martyrs' 
and Heroes' Remembrance Law to establish the Yad Vashem Remembrance 
Authority for the Disaster (Shoah) and Heroism, which was moved to the 
Mount of Remembrance in 1957 and opened in 1958 (Silberklang 2003, 6— 
7). The terms ‘martyrs’ and ‘heroes’ sought to negotiate a tension between 


the pious and those who faulted piety for conditioning Jews to become 
‘sheep for the slaughter’. This tension was overcome at the Eichmann trial 
in 1961, where the testimony of 110 witnesses demonstrated that the 
martyr-victims were like everyone else, save for a chronological and 
geographical accident. Recognizing this helped Israelis to reconnect with 
their pre-Israeli and pre-Holocaust history, and resolved not so much a 
silence about the Holocaust as the blocks to hearing what was being said 
about it (Lipstadt 2011, 191—194). 

The Eichmann trial highlighted that the 4.9—5.9 million Jews who died 
in the Nazi race war did so because they were prioritized for killing on the 
grounds that they were not really human but a ‘counter-race’, a Gegenrasse, 
a lethal pathogen, while the 5-11 million other victims who died were 
exterminated for being classified either as subhuman, Untermenschen, or 
deviant, or enemy (Hilberg 1985, 15-17; Stone 2010, 2-3; Evans 2015, 
356—389; Lipstadt 2011, 8—9, 207 nn. 8, 9; contra Niewyk 2000). By this 
refocusing, the Eichmann trial shifted the conception of Nazi crimes against 
the Jews from the universalistic categories of ‘genocide’ and ‘crime against 
humanity’, established at the Nuremberg Trials of 1945-1946 (Lemkin 
1944, 79—82; International Military Tribunal 1947—1949, 1.3.6), towards a 
particularistic, Judaeo-centric conception which encouraged the assignment 
of its own name (Engel 2006, 6—7). 

The Hebrew term that grew in currency in Israel to demarcate this 
nuance was 'Shoah', a term used in a dozen biblical passages to signify 
‘distress’ and ‘desolation’ (for example, Zeph. 1:15). The choice of the 
name was determined by the official title of “Yad Vashem’ (Gilad 2019), but 
also by its frequent invocation in ultra-Orthodox Jewish writings before the 
outbreak of the war. 

It should be noted, though, that mainstream ultra-Orthodox thought, 
while distinguishing the Holocaust from catastrophes of expulsion or 
massacres denoted as gezeirah, meaning ‘evil decree’ (Maybaum, in Katz, 
Biderman, and Greenberg 2007, 405), eschewed seeing the event as unique 
and inexplicable, but conceived of it as a third Aurban (‘disaster’, 
‘catastrophe’), following the destruction of the First and Second Temples 
and integral to the pattern of Jewish history (Y. Sarna, H. Y. Tsimerman, Y. 
Y. Schneersohn, I. Maybaum, S. Elberg, E. Berkovitz, I. Hutner, in Katz, 
Biderman, and Greenberg 2007, 140—142, 158, 173, 194, 478, 484, 558). 


The choice of the English term ‘Holocaust’, derived from the Greek 
Septuagintal rendering of the Hebrew term ‘Olah (‘burnt offering’), lay in 
the earlier use of this term to describe genocidal atrocities, for example, by 
Churchill in 1929 in reference to the Turkish decimation of the Armenians, 
and in the Jewish Frontier in 1942 in reference to the Nazi extermination of 
the Jews, whence it gained currency in the 1960s as the English equivalent 
of 'Shoah' (Friess 2015). Frangois Mauriac gave the term a distinct 
religious connotation while introducing Elie Wiesel's book Night in 1958, 
by relating the term to the human sacrifices to the pagan god Baal 
condemned in Jer. 19:4—5: ‘For him [Wiesel]...God is dead...vanished 
forevermore...in the smoke of a human holocaust exacted by Race, the 
most voracious of all idols' (Lewy n.d.) However, given that this 
connotation is fairly esoteric, the application of a term suggestive of 
religious sacrifice is in danger of imposing a 'meaning to an event 
characterized first and foremost by meaninglessness’ which risks ‘appearing 
to justify what is unjustifiable’, wherefore ‘the Hebrew word Shoah’, which 
does not carry such connotations, is ‘the term generally used to designate 
Hitler’s genocide’ (Remaud 2003, 46—47). 

Reflection on the Holocaust intensified after the wars of 1967 and 1973. 
The stunningly swift victory of the first, the Six Day War, corroborated for 
many the correctness of prior celebrations of the reconstitution of the State 
of Israel in 1948 as a divine miraculous fulfilment of Jewish ancestral hopes 
to return to the land (see Soloveitchik, Berkovitz, Fackenheim, Sacks, 
Greenberg, in Katz, Biderman, and Greenberg 2007, 390—391; Student 
2017). Nonetheless, this, and the following Yom Kippur War, exposed 
Israel’s vulnerability and showed that another holocaust remained a 
persistent possibility, prompting many to shift from seeing in Israel’s rebirth 
a ‘redemptive element’ for the Holocaust to emphasizing its ‘catastrophic 
aspect’ as ‘an undiluted disaster in which not even a semblance of 
consolation was to be found’ (Gershom Scholem, cited by Engel 2010, 9), 
corroborating the arguments of those who had already discerned in the 
Holocaust the argument for the death of God and for the abandonment of 
Judaism (Schweid, Rubenstein, Donat, in Katz, Biderman, and Greenberg 
2007). Those who responded by highlighting that, as Hitler failed to 
exterminate the Jews, Jewry’s survival and Israel’s resurrection remained a 
witness to Divine Presence in history, were in turn called on to explain why 
Jewry experienced abandonment by God and the eclipse of God’s face 


under the Nazis (Buber, Heschel, Maybaum, Fackenheim, Sacks, Jonas, in 
Katz, Biderman, and Greenberg 2007). 

To sum up, if examined within the biblical, covenantal framework 
within which Judaism arose, the universalistic crime against humanity 
could be described as a crime against Adam, the creature created in God's 
image and likeness, God's ‘son’ (see Gen. 1:26; 5:3; Luke 3:38), while the 
particularistic crime against the Jews could be described as a crime against 
the children of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, against the people of Israel, 
consecrated by their experience in Egypt and at Sinai to witness to and 
mediate God's righteousness and saving Presence as God's ‘first-born son’ 
among the 'children-nations' (Exod. 4:22; 19:5—6). In this framework, the 
refocusing of the Nazi crime from universalistic to particularistic, Judaeo- 
centric categories raises the following question: is there theological and 
revelatory significance in the fact that it was the people of Israel, the subject 
of God's covenants with Abraham and Moses, whom the Nazis tried and 
failed to exterminate? 


THE HOLOCAUST AND THE REVELATION OF 
GOOD AND EVIL 


The particular crime of the Holocaust as defined above lay in the Nazi 
orchestration of their will to exterminate the Jews. Eichmann played a 
leading role in organizing this extermination, effectively helping Hitler 
destroy 90 per cent of east European Jewry. When he went into hiding in 
1945, he boasted that, if caught, he would leap into his grave laughing 
because he had accomplished his basic goal by ensuring that the Jews could 
never recover from this devastation of their life centre (Greenberg, in Katz, 
Biderman, and Greenberg 2007, 500). How is this crime to be interpreted 
theologically? 

Hannah Arendt famously attributed the origins of Nazi evil to the 
revolutionary new crime of totalitarianism. It was to prove this thesis that 
she came to cover the Eichmann trial for the New Yorker and misread 
Eichmann (Stangneth 2014) as a representative of people whom the state 
turned into cogs of its killing machine by teaching them to follow orders, 
and ‘not think’, and, if tempted not to murder and not to profit from seeing 


their neighbours go off to their doom, to learn, *God knows...how to resist 
[such] temptation’ (Arendt 1963, 150). Arendt’s critique of Eichmann 
served to indict Adenauer’s Germany, given that the lack of will and 
leniency evidenced in prosecuting and punishing Nazi criminals there 
greatly resembled Eichmann’s grounds for evading responsibility (Lipstadt 
2011, 165—166). 

The critique also indicted the Vatican when Arendt focused on the papal 
nuncio's assurance to the Hungarians that its support of Roosevelt's and 
Churchill's demand that Miklós Horthy halt the deportations of the Jews did 
not spring from a ‘false sense of compassion’. This phrase she described as 
a ‘lasting monument to what the...desire to compromise with the men who 
preached the gospel of “ruthless toughness” had done to the mentality of the 
highest dignitaries of the Church' (see Arendt 1963, 95; Lipstadt 2011, 168 
n. 30). In explaining the historical background to this event, Richard Evans 
notes that when the king of Sweden and Roosevelt asked Horthy to end the 
deportations, Pius XII's intervention, on 25 June 1944, neither mentioned 
the Jews by name nor specified the fate to which they were being sent. 
Moreover, the leading figures in the Hungarian Catholic hierarchy refused 
to issue any public condemnation of the deportations: and one of them, the 
archbishop of Eger, stated that ‘what is currently happening to the Jews is 
nothing other than an appropriate punishment for their misdeeds in the 
past'. In describing Hitler's later reconstruction of Hungary along fascist- 
style corporate lines under Ferenc Szálasi, Evans reports how Szálasi's 
‘men began murdering surviving Jews across Budapest, assisted in some 
cases by Catholic priests, one of whom, Father Kun, got into the habit of 
shouting “In the name of Christ, fire!" as the Arrow Cross paramilitaries 
levelled their guns at their Jewish victims' (Evans 2008, 617—618, 653— 
654). 

Beyond these indictments we also find Arendt's reverence for those who 
refused to participate in the killing and helped Jews, such as Sergeant Anton 
Schmidt, after whose testimony a two-minute hush settled over the court- 
room so that ‘like a sudden burst of light in the midst of impenetrable, 
unfathomable darkness, a single thought stood out clearly, irrefutable, 
beyond question—how utterly different everything would be today in this 
courtroom, in Israel, in Germany, in all of Europe, and perhaps in all 
countries of the world, if only more such stories could have been told’ 
(Arendt 1963, 108). To Schmidt's actions, Arendt added those of the 


Bulgarians and the Danes for demonstrating that, when faced with Nazi-like 
terror, ‘most people will comply but some people will not’ and that the Final 
Solution could have *Aappen|ed| in most places’, but ‘it did not happen 
everywhere’. She concluded: *Humanly speaking, no more is required and 
no more can reasonably be asked for this planet to remain a place fit for 
human habitation’ (Arendt 1963, 109; Lipstadt 2011, 170—171). The same 
lesson was drawn by Martha Gellhorn for The Atlantic: 


In a single sentence, Eichmann divided the world into the powers of light and darkness. He 
chose the doctrine of darkness, as did the majority of his countrymen, as did thousands 
throughout Europe—men with slave minds, pig-greedy for power: The Vichy police, the 
Iron guard, big and little Quislings everywhere. He stated their creed in one line 'the 
question of conscience is a matter for the head of the state, the sovereign." ... The purpose of 
all education and all religion is to fight that creed, by every act of life and until death. The 
private conscience is not only the last protection of the civilized world, it is the one 
guarantee of the dignity of man. And if we have failed to learn this, even now, Eichmann is 
before us, a fact and a symbol, to teach the lesson. (Gellhorn 1962) 


Arendt's thesis about Eichmann's criminality proves frustrating to thinkers 
such as Gershom Scholem who deem that his evil possesses a deep or 
demonic dimension. Arendt responded to Scholem by affirming her belief 
that evil is never ‘radical’ but fungus-like and **thought-defying"...because 
thought tries to reach some depth, to go to the roots, and the moment it 
concerns itself with evil, it is frustrated because there is nothing. That is its 
“banality”. Only the good has depth and can be radical’ (cited by Harvey, in 
Katz, Biderman, and Greenberg 2007, 331). Nonetheless, her thesis that 
totalitarianism taught its subjects to avoid the temptation of conscientious 
thought fails to explain, as pointed out by Primo Levi (Levi 1995, 187), 
why so many of them, in later interrogations, confessed not to ‘not 
thinking’ or ‘not knowing’, but to ‘not wanting to know’ (Monroe 2011, 24, 
33, 64, 100, 135, 138, 154, 205, 207, 209, 210, 266), as famously 
dramatized in the court-room drama film Judgment at Nuremberg (1961), 
created by Stanley Kramer and Abby Mann. Not knowing allows 
exculpation; not wanting to know suggests culpability. 

In a study devoted to analysing the degree of this culpability, Arendt's 
mentor, the psychologist-philosopher Karl Jaspers, allowed for four types 
of guilt: criminal, political, moral, and metaphysical (Jaspers 2001). He saw 
each type of guilt as requiring a ‘truthfulness before the appropriate tribunal 
—Trespectively, a legitimate court with formal jurisdiction in a specific case, 
the parley of the victors, one's own conscience, and God’. ‘Conscience’, in 


his analysis, relates to the ‘freedom...ultimately indefinable and 
unprovable, but...a reality that constantly contradicts the reductive efforts 
of determinists to deny it’ on the faulty assumption that ‘objective material 
being’ is ‘the whole of being’, while ‘God’ is the Idea by which all of being 
is to be encompassed, the reality of which is ineffable. On this reading, guilt 
comes precisely from being free, indicates the potential for freedom through 
confession and repentance (Koterski, in Jaspers 2001, pp. xi, x1x—xx1), and 
suggests that conscience has a dignity akin to prophecy. 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL MODELS FOR 
UNDERSTANDING THE HOLOCAUST 


Jewish reflection on the Holocaust frequently revolves around scriptural 
models. A summary of such reflections may be provided by comparing the 
perspectives of three authors: Pinchas Peli (ultra-Orthodox), Alexander 
Donat (atheist), and Steven Katz (Katz, Biderman, and Greenberg 2007, 
105—125, 245-262, 274—286, 355—369). The order in which each discusses 
a given model is rearranged in table 27.1 to facilitate comparison and 
contrast. 


Table 27.1 Biblical models and new models for Jewish reflection on the Holocaust 


Peli: challenges of biblical models 


Agedah, the Sacrifice of Isaac (Gen. 
22) evident in religious poetry 
(piyutim) about martyrdom = Kiddush 
haShem, Sanctification of the Name 


Donat: reasons to reject biblical models 


"Sacrifice of Miriam’ (a child) like 
Agedah, but why were six million 
angels late? The Hasidic response is to 
accept all from God as grace since to 


(Deut. 6:4-5). But application to Shoah die in Kiddush haShem is meritorious 


allows inconceivable comparison of 
Abraham to Hitler. 


Job. Self-evident model. God convinces 
Job that his human attempt to 
‘understand’ is useless and he should 
keep silent Job 40:4, 5). But how does 
this model apply since no known 
comparable vision and answer was 
granted during the Shoah? 


Hiding of God's Face, Hester Panim = 
Buber's ‘eclipse of God: Either God 
hides and reveals himself or it is a 
punishment (Isa. 45:15; Deut. 
31:17-18; Ps. 44:24-27). The concept 
does not solve the problem: why did 
he hide just at that moment? 


The First Man, Transgression, and 
Punishment. But what sin can be so 
great as to merit it? Is it Zionism 
(Satmar Rebbe),opposing Zionism 
(Rabbi Teichtal), or Assimilation (Rabbi 
Hartum)? We have no right to judge in 
such ways (Berkovitz). 


Cain Kills Abel, Free Choice 
(Maimonides). Hence Shoah not God's 
responsibility. But why does Abel 
(Jews) suffer? Heschel: As God's 
witness. Sages: But why did God allow 
this? 


(Rabbi Shapira, rebbe Piaseczner), but 
Donat doubts that anyone died so. 


Job, the doubting servant of God, poses 
accusations against God. But God 
humiliates Job, and asks, ‘Who are you 
to question Me?" Job has fared better 
than we did. Although Fackenheim 
can't accept that Auschwitz annuls 
belief on the grounds that this would 
aid Hitler in destroying Judaism, this 
does not make faith necessary. 


Hester Panim (eclipse) = Buber's 
explanation shows helplessness of 
religion. We do not know; Gordis 
thinks Shoah differs in quantity not 
quality of evil; Fackenheim thinks it is 
unprecedented. To say 'God's ways are 
inscrutable’ (Isa. 55:9) fails since 
Abraham and Moses questioned God 
(Gen. 18:17-33; Exod. 5:22). 


The Rod of God. Maybaum distin- 
guished rescindable evil decrees from 
unstoppable total destruction (hurban) 
such as that of the Temples and the 
Shoah. As Nebuchadnezzar destroyed 
the Temple as God's servant (Jer. 27:6), 
so Hitler is God's servant and the Jews 
perished for the sins of others. This is a 
dumbfounding position. If it is true, 
why did Israel condemn Eichmann? 


Free Will: since God gave man free 
choice, Shoah is not of God (Heschel). 
But if human evil is boundless, God is 
complicit in standing by man's blood 
(Lev. 19:16). The doctrine of free will is 
foreign to Judaism, given its fatalism as 
evident in prayers to avert evil decrees, 
e.g. U'netaneh tokef for Rosh 
Hashanah, Yom Kippur. This is a 
repulsive doctrine. Did God decree 
Treblinka? 


Katz 1: biblical models for faith 


Agedah is paradigm of medieval 
martyrs and imputes heroism and 
unwavering faith to dead. As medieval 
Jews chose to kill children and die 


Katz 2: new models 


Auschwitz = New 

Revelation of the 614th 

Commandment' to survive and not grant 
Hitler posthumous victory (Fackenheim, 


rather than convert, so did Jews facing Sacks). But should reaction to Hitler be 


Nazism. But does this analogy imply 
that Abraham = Hitler? 


Job. Second possible model for 
decoding Holocaust (see Buber, 
Berkovitz, Gordis). Suffering is caused 
by righteousness and Satan's jealousy. 
But God's reply contains no answer 
and doesn't resolve problem of the 
death of Job's first family. 


Hester Panim, 'God Hides his Face! In 
Deut. 31:17-18, Mic. 3:4, this 
expression links God's absence to 
human sin.In Ps. 10, 13, 44, 69, 88 and 
Job 13:24, it suggests confusion and 
protest. Buber, Soloveitchik, Kolitz, and 
Berkovitz use it to vindicate Jews and 
God as long- suffering, Erek Apayim, 
who will turn. For Fackenheim, 
Berkovitz, Greenberg, and Buber, the 
'turn'is the State of Israel. 


Mipney Chatayenu: 'Because of our 
sins. This is the main biblical and 
rabbinic (Teitelbaum) explanation for 
suffering implying the need for a 
repentant 'return' (Deut. 28). Why 
would God punish? Hutner thought it 


the basis of Judaism? (Wyschogrod). 


The Broken Covenant; A New Age 
(Greenberg). After the First Temple was 
destroyed, Israel lamented for breaking 
the covenant. After Second Temple was 
destroyed, Israel kept the covenant. Now 
that God has broken the covenant, and 
Jews can choose to keep it and carry on 
their mission. 


Redefinition of God. Cohen: The 
Holocaust is incompatible with religion. 
What God is represented as saying in 
past revelation is rather what man heard 
and prefigures our futurity. Hans Jonas: 
God emerges through suffering and 
human action is required to perfect the 
world. Melissa Raphael: God is not 
omnipotent and better understood as 
mother, caring and suffering. 


Rubenstein's 'God is Dead' theology is 
the only honest answer to why God did 
nothing to stop Hitler. Individuals must 
fashion their own values. Jews must 
renounce 'chosen status' but preserve 
community. But shouldn't events like 


was for Zionist impatience (bKet. 110a) State of Israel count also? (Soloveitchik, 


which provoked the Grand Mufti to 
influence Hitler. If one were to say for 
non-Zionism, this would blame the 
victims. 

The Burden of Human Freedom: the 
Free-Will Defence. Shoah becomes the 
exemplary case of man's inhumanity 
to man, of the extreme misuse of 
human freedom (Berkovitz, Cohen, 
Gordis). But since God is responsible 
for creation and intervened via the 
Exodus, why did he not do so now? 
Nonetheless, Hitler was defeated and 
the State of Israel re-created. 


Greenberg). 


Ethical Demand. For Lévinas and 
Funkenstein, Holocaust vitiates 
traditional theodicies. Suffering is 
‘useless’ but reveals the evil of ignoring 
the ethical. The need to attend to 'the 
other is uncontestable. Humans have a 
priori obligations to humans. But what is 
the ground of the ethical? 


Silence in face of unfathomable and 
respect to victims, but not paralysis of 
thought, like Aaron, who knew God 
knew of his slain sons (Lev. 10), and 
David (Ps. 37:6); cf. Eccles. 3:7. Silence 
of Divine Self-Restraint is the crown 
of divine might (Exod. 15:11 = Ps. 
89:9) and hardest of all (Ps. 65:2). 


Death of God (a category of ‘hidden 
God’). This is not the atheist position 
of the fool in Ps. 14, but is similar to 
the Christian doctrine of Christ's 
death. God is but at certain moments 
he stops being and hides his face. This 
is a type of midrash and not a solution 
(Fackenheim). The problem is that 
God's Name implies all tenses; where 
was he before and after the 
Holocaust? 


Unanswered Kaddish (Mourner's 
Prayer). Fackenheim sees Wiesel as the 
religious rebel, asking, 'How can one 
believe after what happened?’ God 
should not be blindly praised like Stalin. 
Unquestioning faith insults intelli- 
gence. Since God could not have 
ordained Treblinka, there must be 
nothing. 


Voice from the Ashes. | reject Job's base 
surrender and Wiesel's sitting on the 
fence. | indict God without prosecuting 
him since he doesn't exist. But | am a 
Jew. Judaism is the most sublime 
concept of personal and social justice 
and the source for noblest aspirations 
for all peoples (Lev. 19, 13, 16, etc.). The 
most important question is: What can 
we do to ensure that such acts will not 
be repeated? 


The Suffering Servant (Isa. 53). This 
model suggests that the righteous 
suffer for the wicked, mirroring God's 
long-suffering over the world. The 
theme is expressed by Orthodox 
writers in Parts 1-2 and 3. The model 
is invoked by Heschel, Berkovitz and 
Maybaum, who represents God using 
Jews, Jesus, and the Jewish people in 
the language of crucifixion. But why 
would God cause such suffering to 


Mystery and Silence. In the face of evil, 
there is a need for faithful silence; not 
agnostic silence which avoids wrestling 
with problems but silence arising from 
feeling God's painful absence (Wiesel, 
Schwarzbart, Nellie Sachs) and wrestles 
with theproblem and history. 


make a point? 


The ‘on account of our sin’ model is the most frequent model in ultra- 
Orthodox writings, but, as the table shows, it is not universal. The actual 
multiplicity of popular models undermines reductionist rejections of 
Judaism which assume that Judaism is constrained to interpret the 
Holocaust either as a punishment for covenantal infraction, or as a Jobian 
test, as if ‘the most demonic, anti-human explosion in all of history’ is to be 
regarded ‘as a meaningful expression of God’s purposes’ (Rubenstein, in 
Katz, Biderman, and Greenberg 2007, 416). Moreover, if the Holocaust 
reveals limitless (Sacks, in Katz, Biderman, and Greenberg 2007, 672) and 
unacceptable evil, rejection of faith also fails to supply the criterion by 
which ‘the ethical’ needs to be grounded, because, as illustrated by the 
frequent citation in ultra-Orthodox writings of Deut. 25:17-19 (the 
invocation of the need to ‘remember Amalek’, who ‘did not fear God’), 
‘when fear of God is not present, then there are no limits’ (Greenberg, in 
Katz, Biderman, and Greenberg 2007, 510, 517, 519). Concomitantly, 
Fackenheim’s attempt to ground Judaism upon ‘the 614th commandment to 
not give Hitler a posthumous victory’ and the ethical upon the existence of a 
crime, in this case possibly unique and unparalleled, fails to persuade 
because such an attempt to give a ‘commanding voice to Auschwitz’ would 
seem to, if not sanctify, then at least give more meaning to suffering than to 
Jewish survival, a problem that explains the reason for Orthodox Judaism’s 
reluctance to create a new fast day for the Shoah (Fackenheim, 
Wyschograd, Sacks, in Katz, Biderman, and Greenberg 2007, 432-438, 
458—460, 672). 


Each model contains details that make its application to the Holocaust 
problematic. Thus, the model of Isaac's binding suggests a perverse analogy 
between Abraham and Hitler. Similarly, the model of Job frustrates Peli and 
Katz for lack of any recorded experience of a revelatory theophany 
comparable to the one Job received, or for failure to understand God's 
answer to Job. Nonetheless, an analogy to an answer-out-of-the-whirlwind 
experience is discerned in the reconstitution of the State of Israel after the 
Holocaust, as perceived by Fackenheim, Soloveitchik, Berkovitz, Sacks, 
Greenberg, et al., and more fundamentally still in Hitler's failure to destroy 
the Jews. Given that Jewish existence turns on faith in a historical covenant 
between God and Israel, the extermination of the Jews would have vitiated 
this faith. Conversely, Israel's survival, within the series of ‘deliverances 
and exiles, sufferings and salvations, its sheer improbable persistence, 
would invite the adjective “miraculous”, allowing the ‘eternity of God to 
be mirrored in the eternity of the Jewish people' (Sacks, in Katz, Biderman, 
and Greenberg 2007, 675—677). 

Several models emphasize the importance of questioning and wrestling 
with God, as well as of mournful silence and/or lament. The assumption 
here, often reflected in ultra-Orthodox midrashic interpretation of Ps. 89:9 
and Exod. 15:11, is that such silence mirrors God's own self-restraining, 
silent love for the created world (Sacks, in Katz, Biderman, and Greenberg 
2007, 672). God therefore calls upon those close to him to lament, both 
because lament registers an anguish beyond understanding that only God 
can heal, and also because the anguish of those who are close to him on 
earth, below, serves to reveal the divine anguish that is concealed above, 
and serves as a call upon all witnessing it to return to God (Isa. 22:12; 63:9; 
Jer. 13:17; Shapira, Sarna, in Katz, Biderman, and Greenberg 2007, 47—48, 
133-137). This theme also arises in the model of the suffering servant of 
Isa. 53, unattested among all ultra-Orthodox writers in Katz, Biderman, and 
Greenberg's anthology, but invoked only by four European and American 
thinkers (Maybaum, Berkovitz, Sacks, Katz, in Katz, Biderman, and 
Greenberg 2007, 356—358, 407, 479, 678), of whom Maybaum invokes it 
intentionally in a way that alludes to Jesus' Crucifixion so as to present a 
vision of all three entities, first Isaiah’s exiled Jews, then Jesus, and now the 
Jewish people, as icons of God's mournful suffering over the world, and as 
instruments of God's call to mankind to repent, recognize each other's 
fraternity, and consequently experience the light of God's face. This theme 


is also present in a frequently cited model in ultra-Orthodox writings not 
invoked in the table: the model of messianic distress associated with the 
concepts of the ‘birth pangs’ or ‘footsteps’ ‘of the Messiah’ (Wasserman, 
Sarna, Tsimerman, Schneersohn, in Katz, Biderman, and Greenberg, 30-33, 
138, 164—167, 186-189), which, on account of the feminine birthing 
imagery, resonates with Melissa Raphael’s new model ‘redefining’ God as 
compassionate mother. 


THE HOLOCAUST AND CHRISTIANITY 


The Nazis regarded the Churches as the strongest and toughest reservoirs of 
ideological opposition. Their seeming initial triumph in Nazifying the 
Protestant Churches in 1933, driven by pastors who well before Hitler 
opposed the Jewish mission in Germany and aspired to establish a 
‘muscular Christianity’ befitting the race, offended many Christians by the 
call to remove the ‘Jewish’ Old Testament from the Bible, to purge the New 
Testament of ‘Rabbi Paul’s theology of inferiority’, and to make race 
foundational for Church membership. Oppositional pastors, led by Martin 
Niemóller and Dietrich Bonhoeffer, soon began to organize in groups, and 
then in synods. Similarly, the Nazi attempt to excoriate Catholicism as the 
creation of Jewish clericalism incited Catholic bishops to denounce Nazism 
and move Pope Pius XI to condemn it in his encyclical of 21 March 1937, 
Mit brennender Sorge. Alone among religious groups for their 
uncompromising hostility to the Nazi state were the Jehovah's Witnesses. 
The Third Reich's greatest feebleness in finding a substitute for Christianity 
was exposed by its policy towards youth (Evans 2005, 220—320, esp. 224, 
225, 243, 256, 260). Exemplary protesters included the Christian White 
Rose student movement in Munich, partly led by Hans and Sophie Scholl, 
whose anti-Nazi leaflets were directly nurtured by Cardinal John Henry 
Newman's 'theology of conscience' (Shrimpton 2018a; Shrimpton 2018b), 
and the Russian Orthodox Action community in Paris of Mother Maria 
Skobtsova and Fr. Dimitry Klepinin. After the Nazi occupation of Paris, 
both refused to be passive bystanders of Nazi persecution of Jews and, 
citing Vladimir Solovyov's thesis that the *Jewish problem is a Christian 
problem' (Solovyov 2016, 181—193; 277—329), pointed to the crucifix and 


the Icon of the Virgin when asked by the Nazis whether Jews were present 
on the premises and committed themselves to saving Jews via many 
ingenious rescue schemes until being arrested and murdered in Buchenwald 
and Ravensbrück respectively (Forest 2004). The nearly seven thousand 
Poles recognized by Yad Vashem (Yad Vashem 2019) as righteous Gentiles 
were undoubtedly a fraction of the true number of Poles heroically 
committed to saving Jews, by some estimates ranging into the hundreds of 
thousands (Lukas 1989, 13; Furth 1999). To commemorate Polish Christian 
resistance to the Nazis, some involving heroic sheltering of Jews and 
ending in martyrdom, John Paul II canonized the *108 Polish Martyrs' (John 
Paul II 1999; Lapomarda 2008). 

For John Paul II, now celebrated as a saint by the Catholic Church, the 
guide for thinking through Adorno's judgement on the meaning of 
Auschwitz, as he explained in his homily there on 7 June 1979, was St 
Maximilian Kolbe, whose Franciscan Friars worked to shelter and hide 
refugees, including two thousand Jews, and who died in Auschwitz after 
volunteering to take the place of a man sentenced to death by starvation. In 
declaring him the ‘patron saint of our difficult century’ John Paul II 
emphasized that Nazism involved an inherent hatred of the Christian faith 
and that, in the place which Nazism constructed for the annihilation of man, 
for the negation of his spiritual nature, Kolbe, by sacrificing his life, 
showed the essence of the greatness of man's spiritual nature and revealed 
its victory over Nazism: 


This is the victory which has defeated the world: our faith (1 John 5:4)... which made known 
the love of God and of neighbor...the supreme love which is ‘ready to give his life for his 
friends’ (John 15:13; 10:11)....The victory by way of faith and love, that man (M. Kolbe) 
has carried back in this place which was constructed for the negation of faith —of the faith in 
God and of the faith in man—and to trample under foot radically not only love, but all the 
signs of human dignity, of humanity...In this place of the terrible massacre...Fr. 
Maximilian, by offering himself voluntarily to death in the bunker of hunger for one of his 
brothers, carried back a spiritual victory similar to that of Christ himself. (Buttiglione 
1998, 11-13) 


While there were many Christians whose imitatio Christi gave them reason 
and strength to defy the Nazis and to reach out to and save Jews, and while 
distortions of evidence threaten to compromise the commitment of many 
Christians leaders to doing so (Dalin 2005; Rychlak 2010; Krupp 2010), too 
many not only failed to demonstrate 'the spiritual resistance and concrete 
actions...which might have been expected from Christ's followers... who 


were not strong enough to...protest' (Commission for Religious Relations 
with the Jews 1998, sect. 1v), but, as illustrated by several examples above, 
actively participated in and facilitated the Nazi programme. Given that the 
attitude of local populations to Nazi assaults on the Jews was a critical 
variable in Jewish survival, and given that an inverse ratio often obtained 
between the presence of ‘fundamentalist’ Christianity, that is, Christianity 
which blamed the Jews collectively for the sin of Jesus' betrayal and death, 
and saw in their exile, wandering, and perennial and current suffering under 
the Nazis a fitting punishment for Jesus' death (Greenberg, in Katz, 
Biderman, and Greenberg 2007, 502 nn. 7, 8, 9, 508), it follows that 
something in Christianity ‘fostered an image of the Jews as the sole 
enemies of Christ’ and thereby created a positive context for secular 
antisemitism and, consequently, helped to stoke the Holocaust's fires (so 
World Council of Churches Assembly 1948; cf. Commission for Religious 
Relations with the Jews 1998, sect. rv). The question is whether or not this 
anti-Judaism derived from Jesus, the New Testament, or Christian 
interpretations thereof. By Jesus' criteria, organs responsible for grave sin 
are best cut off, and those responsible for making little ones who believe in 
him sin would fare better to be drowned in the sea (Mark 9:42, 43). If the 
sin in question involves influencing Christians to facilitate the Holocaust, or 
to prevent people, including Jews, from believing in Jesus, who or what 
should be cut off from the Christian body? Christian discomfort with these 
questions only underscores that the Shoah is a vehicle of revelation which 
brings out realities which they are obliged to confront about their 
Scriptures, interpretative traditions, and engagement with the Jewish people 
(Greenberg, in Katz, Biderman, and Greenberg 2007, 504—508; Remaud 
2003, 49—51). 

If one were to argue that Christian proclamation of Jesus as Messiah 
necessitates condemning the Jews, the solution would be to redefine Jesus 
not as the Messiah who triumphed in the past, but as a paradigm for a future 
Messianic hope whose horizon still eludes both Christians and Jews, and to 
develop a fresh Christology and a fresh ‘Christian’ theology of the Jews 
(Ruether, in Fleischner 1977, 92; Ruether 1997, 246, 248). Attempts to 
prove this thesis, however, founder on faulty exegesis involving 
interpretation of Jesus' teachings (for example, his Parable of the Tenants; 
Matt. 21:33—45; Mark 12:1—12; Luke 20:9-19) in the same way as done by 
Jew-baiters (Oesterreicher 1975, 7). What such debates serve to highlight is 


that if anti-Judaism was congenital to the Church, why did it not destroy it 
or forcibly convert the Jews as done with many heretics? The answer 1s that 
the Church nurtures deep, vital, congenital reasons for preserving them, as 
registered by its primal decision to retain the Jewish Scriptures in its 
scriptural canon, and connected subliminally to the understanding that 
excision or destruction would be tantamount to matricide or fratricide 
(Yerushalmi, in Fleischner 1977, 101). 

The strongest and epoch-changing defence of Jesus and the Gospels on 
this score was conducted by Jules Isaac, one of France's most distinguished 
inter-war historians. Isaac was born in 1877 to a patriotic Jewish family. At 
the age of 20 he befriended the Catholic poet Charles Péguy, who revealed 
to Isaac the injustice of the Dreyfus trial and whom Isaac joined in 
defending Dreyfus until the resolution of the Dreyfus Affair in 1906. 
Together they also created a journal to foster reconciliation between Jews 
and Christians. When France was occupied by the Germans in 1940, he 
avoided capture but lost most of his family, his wife and daughter being 
killed in Auschwitz. Having witnessed the coupling of Nazi anti-Jewish 
measures not only with frequent lack of condemnation by Christians but 
also with citation by many Christian leaders of Christian teachings as 
justification of these measures, he committed himself to researching the 
roots of Christian antisemitism, which resulted in the publication of three 
major books: the six-hundred-page Jésus et Israel in 1948, Genése de 
l'antisémitisme in 1956, and L'Enseignement du mépris in 1962. By 
comparing the Gospels with Christian patristic and later commentaries, he 
sought to show that antisemitism is un-Christian and anti-Christian, that it 
was the later commentaries that misinterpreted the Gospels and Jesus' 
attitude to Israel, that Christians were largely responsible for developing a 
‘teaching of contempt’ towards Israel, now infecting most Christians, 
consciously or subconsciously, which must be recognized and expunged, an 
action which, he states at the end of L’Enseignement du mépris, is urgent 
because ‘the glow of the Auschwitz crematorium is the beacon that lights, 
that guides all my thoughts’. 

The first book concluded with Eighteen Proposals, which were adopted 
as the Ten Points of the Emergency Conference on Anti-Semitism by the 
participants on ‘The Task of the Churches in Fighting against Anti- 
Semitism’ at Seelisberg, Switzerland, in 1947 (Rice n.d.). The second and 
third books clarified and developed the argument that, while pre-Christian 


antisemitism was directed at a people considered separate and 
unassimilable, Christianity added a theological component by condemning 
Jews ‘as a people of deicides to be cursed, punished, driven into exile’. 
Isaac’s private audiences with Pope Pius XII in 1949, and with Pope John 
XXIII in 1960, prompted the former to review and repeal the Good Friday 
prayer *Oremus et pro perfidis Judaeis', and the latter to direct Cardinal 
Augustin Bea to draft ‘a declaration on the Catholic Church's relationship 
to the Jewish people for the upcoming Second Vatican Council', which 
resulted in the promulgation of Nostra Aetate on 18 October 1965. The 
document affirmed that God holds Jews dear for the sake of their Fathers, as 
per St Paul in Rom. 9—11. It denied that all Jews, without distinction, in the 
past or present, are to be charged with responsibility for his death (on the 
grounds of the Catechism of Trent as highlighted by Isaac to Pope John 
XXIII; see Oesterreicher 1986, 104—108); instead, Jesus 'died because of 
the sins of men and out of infinite love’ (Nostra Aetate, 4). The text 
concluded that Jews are not to be treated as accursed and rejected by God 
(Nostra Aetate, 4). The positive aims of Isaac's historiography are twofold: 
(1) to reveal how Jesus was Jewish in a way serviceable to renewing 
Jewish—Christian relations, and (2) to ‘reveal the emergence of a second 
truth, or a second face of truth: one that demands justice and calls for 
individual responsibility, so as to repair history in a new sense, more 
humane and more worthy of the divine gaze' (Robberechts 2013). 

As a result of these developments, in drafting the text on Judaism in 
chapter 4 of Nostra Aetate, Vatican II took care to cite no authority beyond 
that of Scripture, suggesting that its silence on patristic authorities was a 
deliberate choice, not to be interpreted as a disavowal of tradition but to 
underscore that 'tradition cannot be received as it stands and without 
hermeneutic endeavor', an endeavour to be connected with realizing how 
‘untenable were the traditional formulae concerning the Jews’ and how 
much they reflected Christian difficulties in accepting the Gospel (Remaud 
2003, 82-85). 

For Christians, the main model, or better, sacrament of revelation, a sign 
of salvation who effects what he signifies, whose work and mission is 
identical with his self, is Jesus, understood as the Christ, the Messiah of 
Israel. The Gospels are stories of Jesus’ self-understanding as a Messiah 
who would enter Glory through suffering, of his disciples’ stumbling over, 
resistance, or blindness to this understanding, and of how he transformed 


their blindness and revealed God's gift of salvation by his passion, death, 
and resurrection. Jesus and the Gospels used many Scriptures, models, and 
parables to explain this *mystery', but one key model involves identifying 
Jesus with the suffering servant of Isa. 53 (Bellinger and Farmer 1998), 
traditionally understood in Judaism not as the Messiah, but as an icon of 
God's servant Israel, as noted above. The two interpretations, however, are 
not mutually exclusive but complement each other, as St Paul indicates in 
Romans 5:10, 11:12, and 11:15 (Remaud 2003, 26—30; Glazov 2015), and 
thereby grounds and anticipates recent papal thought which bestows a 
distinct Christological dimension to Jewish suffering, as expressed in the 
prayer reportedly composed by Pope John XXIII: 


We are conscious today that many centuries of blindness have cloaked our eyes so that we 
can no longer see the beauty of Thy chosen people.... We realize the mark of Cain stands on 
our foreheads. Across the centuries our Brother Abel has lain in blood which we drew, or 
shed tears we caused, forgetting Thy love. Forgive us for crucifying Thee a second time in 
their flesh. For we knew not what we did. 

(cited by Greenberg, in Katz, Biderman, and Greenberg 2007, 505 nn. 14, 15) 


For Christians, the Holocaust reveals that their long-standing contempt for 
the Jews has contributed to the Nazi attempt to exterminate them, and, by 
doing so, has implicated Christianity in the ‘crucifixion’ of the people and 
flesh of Jesus Christ and his mother. For Christians, therefore, Christian 
antisemitism is not just another form of racism but a revelation of an 
internal problem, a sign of profound infidelity and betrayal of Christ that, as 
illustrated by the remarkable wholesale absence of citations of Isa. 53 in 
ultra-Orthodox writings on the Holocaust, as feared by Milosz, also makes 
Christ hardly recognizable to his people (Lustiger 2007, 121—124). Their 
survival, nonetheless, forbids despair. This, abetted by the graciousness 
shown to Christianity by Jules Isaac, a graciousness which was rooted in his 
friendship with Charles Péguy and which bore fruit in Nostra Aetate, raises 
the hope that Abraham's children may yet, by their renewed encounters, 
attain the promised blessing of seeing God's face. 
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CHAPTER 28 


THE OUTCRY AND 
REVELATION OF THE 
TRUTH THAT SETS US 

FREE 


JUNG MO SUNG 


REVELATION AND PEDAGOGY 


IN a world where religious arguments lose the ability to speak on behalf of 
truth, many theologians assume as their task to explain and justify with 
modern and postmodern categories the so-called Christian truths. On the 
other hand, many return to the traditional notion of revelation as the bearer 
of the fundamental truths of reality. This chapter proposes a different task: 
to discuss the importance and contribution of the theology of God's 
revelation as it faces social injustices in the globalized world. Following the 
line of Latin American liberation theology, I discuss the relationship 
between revelation and pedagogy as I address the difference between 
discovery (a subject-object relationship) and revelation (a subject-subject 
relation), and then the difference between knowing something and being a 
better human being. After this more epistemological discussion, I analyse 
how the revelation of Jesus can be understood as a madness of God and 
how the outcry of the poor narrated in the Bible became the path of 


discovery that the truth was imprisoned by injustice. I end with a reflection 
on the discernment between God and the idolatry of silver and gold. 

In the Western tradition, the word ‘revelation’, in the religious sense, 
indicates the discovery of something that would remain hidden and 
unknown if it were not communicated by God or some supernatural being. 
The discovery of a truth or of knowledge is the central focus. Thus, it is 
common to think that there is a clear relation between the notion of 
revelation and that of the discovery of knowledge. However, there is an 
important difference between the concept of revelation and that of 
discovery. This becomes clear when we speak of a scientific discovery, a 
different form of revelation. 

When a scientific team works to find a cure for cancer, they are seeking 
the discovery of an objective knowledge. Hardly anyone would relate the 
religious notion of revelation to this discovery, no matter how important it 
could be to people's lives. In this sense, there is an important difference 
between the more encompassing notion of discovery and the narrower 
notion of revelation as a discovery. 

The notion of discovery, whether of a scientific discovery or of a more 
common object, presupposes the relation between the subject, who does not 
yet know it, and the object yet to be discovered. For example, an 
investigator is trying to find out who was the killer. This is a situation of 
discovery that helps people and society, but we do not treat it as a revelation 
in the religious sense. However useful this may be to these people, it is a 
relation between the subject, who discovers the truth, and the object of 
knowledge, the facts. 

On the other hand, the notion of revelation, especially in the biblical 
tradition, transcends the subject-object relationship and establishes a 
relation between subject-subject. In this new revelation scheme, God 
reveals something to other beings in a communication relationship. This is a 
fundamental difference between the broader notion of discovery and the 
strict sense of revelation. However, as I have said above, it is common to 
think that revelation allows us to discover something that would be 
impossible or difficult to know if it were not communicated by God, for 
example, the revelation or the discovery of the characteristics of God, or 
that Jesus is God. In this sense, revelation would be a kind of divine science 
capable of describing the essence of God and Jesus as the Son of God. 


In this perspective, God would have revealed him/herself to mankind so 
that we might have the correct knowledge about God, the ways of salvation, 
and other fundamental human issues for our being. In other words, the 
ultimate purpose of God's revelation would have been the enabling of 
humanity to know something. 

However, the revelation of God is not meant for human beings to know 
something, but for them to be different, to be better. As Juan Luis Segundo 
says, ‘The ‘divine revelation’ is not a deposit of correct information, but a 
true pedagogical process.... It is a ‘process’, a growth in humanity, and in it 
man does not learn things. He ‘learns to learn’ (Segundo 1989, 373). It is 
clear that people, in order to be better, need to know something new, but 
knowing something is not enough, nor the ultimate goal of the relationship. 
And this has to do with the difference between discovering and revealing. 
As said, the discovery of something is a relation between a subject and an 
object (something to be known), while revelation is a process of 
communication between two subjects. 

In the modern Western world, framed by Greek thought, we have been 
reducing the types of knowledge to scientific-technological knowledge, 
which is a subject-object relationship. The basic Greek concept is the 
concept of being, which privileges the description of what it is, while other 
cultures gave preference to concepts that describe what is happening or 
what is being done. These cultures had a more dynamic view of the world, 
while Greek culture highlighted a static view of the being and defined truth 
as something objective: truth is the very reality of a thing while it is being 
known. Therefore, truth, which was an object of static contemplation and 
not impelled to action, is seen as a being, a manifestation, a revelation, or a 
light for the spirit. Thus, the truth would consist in defining the being 
beyond the appearances or deformations that come from all sources of error. 
This philosophical rationalist orientation, which would deeply influence 
Western theology, still deeply affects Christianity. 

Even when Christian theology or the teachings of Churches were 
concerned with applying their religious commandments, they sought to 
define the eternal truths revealed by God and to propose religious laws in 
accordance with those truths avoiding religious and moral errors. The 
notion of orthodoxy prevailed over practices, that 1s, the orthopraxis. This is 
also true of many of the theologies and educational practices of 
contemporary Churches which adopt more progressive conceptions of the 


human being and social practices, thinking that their task is the revelation of 
the truth and the correction of existing errors. 

It does not matter whether teachers are progressive or conservative, or 
advocates of an ecumenical or fundamentalist truth, but rather that there is a 
predominance of the conception of the relation between subject and object 
in the theological field over the notion of truth and revelation. And, at 
bottom, this is a pedagogical concept that reduces education to a process of 
instruction. 

In the conception of revelation as instruction, to begin with, God, as a 
pedagogue, would teach some human beings a body of knowledge of 
eternal truths. At that moment, these human beings would be in the passive 
role, simply trying to assimilate them as much as possible. In the second 
moment, these chosen holders of this knowledge would assume the active 
place of teachers and teach these truths to the Churches and to humanity. Of 
course, to the extent that these human masters do not assimilate perfectly 
the eternal truths taught by God, there would be errors in the transmission 
of this knowledge. It is this that brought about the inevitable debates 
between the Churches and theological currents about these truths. 

Although there are not many discussions on the theology of revelation 
and pedagogy, it is necessary to clarify that one of the fundamental 
problems of the theology of revelation is a pedagogical question. The 
discussion on whether God's revelation aims at increasing human 
knowledge or the betterment of humanity presupposes an understanding of 
God’s pedagogical process in revelation. More than that, it implies the 
discussion on how God acts as a pedagogue in revelation. For even if we 
came to the conclusion that the ultimate goal of revelation is for the human 
being to know something, we would have to discuss how God works and 
how Churches should act as pedagogues in the task of teaching something. 
This means that it is up to theology to discuss the pedagogical 
presuppositions of how we understand revelation and the mission of the 
Churches. 

All educational systems or proposals presuppose (a) a point of view of 
how the human being is and how it should or could be (anthropology), (b) a 
conception of the teaching—learning process (epistemology), and (c) a 
political vision for the present and future (utopia). Behind the pedagogical 
systems, there exists the intentionality of the subjects who act in the 
process. Dominant social systems tend to reduce the educational process to 


the field of instruction, that is, to teach students to learn efficient techniques 
to reproduce the goals of the social and economic system. This means 
reducing the educational system to a subject-object relationship or to 
instrumental reason, without questioning the intentionality and objectives of 
the subjects in these relationships. 

Even when educational processes are reduced to technical and didactic 
issues, all pedagogical systems have and depend on these assumptions and 
intentions. The fact that we do not debate them or that we deny the 
existence of these presuppositions does not mean that they do not exist, but 
means that they are hidden. In other words, it is a way of presenting the 
dominant pedagogical system as something natural or sacralized, even 
unquestionable. This also applies to the religious field and to discussions 
about the intentions and purposes of God's revelation. 


REVELATION AND THE FOOLISHNESS OF 
GoD 


The usual order in which the problem of revelation is discussed is a 
traditional theological order. First, it presents the assumption that God 
reveals him/herself in a set of truths or doctrines and asks whether the 
human being will perform an act of faith, applying afterwards the actions 
resulting from this adherence. In the cases of social environments in which 
secularization predominates, it is usually up to theology to explain or tailor 
these sets of doctrines of faith into philosophical and cultural categories of 
the time. However, the historical dynamics of biblical revelation do not start 
from the principle that God revealed some truths to the people who did not 
know them. That is, God did not reveal him/herself because these 
communities lacked knowledge or truths. Before God’s revelation there 
already existed a set of knowledge needed for the production of the material 
goods and coexistence rules necessary for the survival of the group as well 
as for the education of the members of the new generation. 

In other words, the origin of God’s revelation within history is not due to 
lack of knowledge, whether in the social, economic, or religious field. After 
all, religions already existed before the biblical revelation. 


The revelation of God is not the first moment of the emergence of the 
educational process of civilization. Before the biblical revelation, there 
were already religions that taught how the gods created the world and all 
the fundamental rules of social life. They had also taught their truths about 
the various types of human beings—some superior, some inferior, even 
infrahuman—and how to organize the power, production, and unequal 
distribution of economic goods. In this sense, these religions already had 
their truths revealed by their gods. 

The biblical God reveals him/herself, not so that human beings might 
know what truth or error is, but rather as a reaction against religions and 
social and pedagogical systems that organized social life in an unfair 
manner. All social systems need to have a set of social rules, techniques of 
economic production, and distribution of power in the community or in 
society. When this distribution is unequal, it is up to each dominant group to 
justify this inequality and teach the new generations the ethical, religious, 
and cosmological dominant view as a revelation of their gods. God's 
revelation emerges in history as a criticism: not simply as the academic 
criticism of a teacher who shows the errors in a thesis of his student, but as 
an existential reaction to an error that is the fruit of injustice. As Paul the 
apostle says, ‘For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and injustice of men, who hold back the truth with injustice’ 
(Rom. 1:18). The wrath of God reveals itself to mankind as a reaction to 
injustice. 

Before we continue this discussion on the path of truth and revelation, 
we need to consider seriously this concept of the manifestation or revelation 
of the wrath of God. This notion goes contrary to almost anything we learn 
about the characteristics of God, whether from the traditional notion of its 
impassible, immovable, eternal, omnipotent substance or from the notion of 
a loving and patient God. 

On the one hand, there are those who defend the thesis that God, by 
his/her very essence or substance, is fundamentally impassible and eternal 
—therefore insensitive and indifferent to suffering—that is, God would be 
following his/her eternal and just laws. In this case the notion of injustice 
would not make much sense. In this sense, compassion for those who suffer 
—such as the poor, immigrants excluded from legal social coexistence, 
women who suffer from macho and patriarchal domination, those who 
suffer from racial oppression, and so on—would mean nothing to God. 


After all, compassion and sensitivity would be incompatible qualities with 
this notion of God. On the other hand, the prevalence of the notion of God 
as a kind and patient being would be opposed to the notion of God's wrath. 
How would the notions of ‘God of glory’ or ‘God of kindness’ be 
compatible with such an anthropomorphic view of the wrath of God before 
the unjust pains of humanity? 

Basically, both conceptions of God as a being or substance or pure love 
share the same presupposition: God is a perfect being, free from the 
conflicts and contradictions of human life. These two theological 
perspectives make their metaphysical views—static or optimistic and 
evolutionary—the ultimate foundation of their notion of God and his 
revelations. At their bottom, they ultimately depend on the notion of being 
that comes from Greek philosophy. 

It is clear that the wrath of God cannot be understood as the wrath of a 
violent god who wants to destroy humanity or sinners, as it appears in so 
many ancient myths in which gods are moved by irrational rages or violent 
desires. It has to be understood in the sense of anger against the wickedness 
and injustice that is committed against his/her loved ones. Kitamori, 
transcending the Greek metaphysical view, presents us with an 
understanding of God’s wrath that overcomes the logical contradiction 
between the notion of God’s love and his anger: ‘The pain of God reflects 
his will to love the object of his wrath. Theodosius Harnack points out that 
the two elements—the wrath of God and the love of God—produce the 
tertiary (tertium). This tertiary 1s the pain of God’ (Kitamori 2005, 21). 

To speak of God’s pain is a human way of speaking of his/her 
compassion in the face of the sufferings of the victims, as the prophet 
Jeremiah says: ‘Therefore I am deeply moved for him; I will surely have 
mercy on him, says the Lorp’ (Jer. 31:20). God's compassion and wrath, 
which are two sides of God’s reaction to injustice, are not compatible with 
the notions of the theologies that were born and flourished in the world of 
imperial Christianity. Compassion and anger, which are characteristic of a 
being who experiences existential and bodily pain out of love for people 
who are suffering injustice, could not or should not be a part of the qualities 
of who we understand to be God. 

That is why many prefer to leave aside these striking anthropomorphic 
descriptions present in the biblical texts and prefer those that are more 
theological, in the sense of logical and rational and involving an insensitive 


rationality, with a notion of truth that 1s a prisoner of injustice. The problem 
is that the philosophical-theological logic does not necessarily reveal the 
being of God. It may be that by using these metaphysical assumptions, we 
misunderstand the notion of the God of Jesus. In other words, the notion of 
"God's compassion-and-wrath' in the face of injustice might be a correct or 
acceptable way of understanding the manifestation of God in our history. 

This leads us to discuss an important grammatical point that touches the 
understanding of the fundamental revelation of Christianity: Jesus is God. 
This sentence is similar to John is a man. For it to be true, we need to check 
empirically whether its subject is a human being. If, by chance, he is not a 
human being but a dog—which is called John by its owner—we can correct 
the understanding of this statement by saying that John is not a human 
being but a dog. This sentence presupposes that we know the essential 
characteristics of the human being and whether or not we can attribute these 
qualities to John. The statement Jesus is God also presupposes that we 
know in advance what God's essential characteristics are. The question is: 
can we know God's being simply through our intellectual ability before 
revelation and then attribute God's qualities to Jesus? If so, this 
proclamation Jesus is God would not be a fundamental revelation but a 
secondary one. The fundamental revelation would be who God is or what 
his/her characteristics are. 

The problem is that the philosophical-theological logic behind this 
assumption presupposes the human and rational ability to see or to know 
God. But this would nullify one of the New Testament's main assertions 
that ‘no one has ever seen God. It is the only Son, who is close to the 
Father’s heart, who has made him known’ (John 1:18). As the Epistle to the 
Hebrews says, ‘He is the reflection of God’s glory and the exact imprint of 
God’s very being’ (Heb. 1:3). This means that it is Jesus who shows God to 
us, not the other way round. As Jose Castillo says, 


it makes no sense to ask whether Jesus Christ is God. For the simple reason that we are 
asking for something we don’t know. Or, in a clearer way, when we ask whether Jesus is 
God, we do not really know what we are asking. Because we do not know the term or 
predicate of the question...For if there is anything clear in the New Testament, it is that 
Jesus was the revealer of God and the revelation of God. 

(Castillo 2010, 54) 


Therefore, if we accept that it is Jesus who reveals the being of God to 
us, and not the philosophers, theologians, or priests of religious traditions, 


we must recognize the possibility of God's notion of pain, compassion, and 
wrath. But at the same time, we must recognize that it is a very strange 
concept for the wise of the world. For these, 1f God existed, he/she certainly 
had to be omnipotent and omniscient, and therefore unmoved or untouched 
by anger and compassion. That is why Kitamori says, ‘We cannot believe in 
the pain of God unless it is His revelation. Man's thought can never produce 
such a truth’ (Kitamori 2005, 25). Such expressions as pain, compassion, 
and anger are essential parts of the reality of God's embracing love towards 
humanity. The concepts of God as an impassible being, insensitive towards 
the suffering of humanity, and that of a God whose love is abstract and 
untouched by the conflicts and anxieties of his loved ones are not biblical. 
There is no real love without suffering, worry, and pain, as well as without 
joys and achievements. And, as the Gospels say, God's being is love. 

God’s compassion and love for humanity are eternal characteristics of 
God, which do not depend on the action or posture of human beings. The 
human being can behave negatively towards the love of God, but the being 
of God as compassion-love does not change. According to biblical 
revelation, the being of God is not impassibility, but compassion-love. 


THE OUTCRY AND THE INJUSTICE THAT 
IMPRISONS THE TRUTH 


The Epistle to the Hebrews tells us that ‘in the days of his flesh, Jesus 
offered up prayers and supplications, with loud cries and tears, to the one 
who was able to save him from death’ (Heb. 5:7). The epistle expresses the 
universalization of the outcry that was always present in the history of the 
Bible, from the origin of the people of Israel: ‘Then the LoRnp said, ‘I have 
observed the misery of my people who are in Egypt; I have heard their cry 
on account of their taskmasters. Indeed, I know their sufferings’ (Exod. 
3:7). As José Comblin says, ‘It is not only in the Bible that the people cry 
out. The clamor expresses the real outcry in the people of the earth. If this 
cry is recorded in the Bible it is because God assigns it a central role in the 
history of the liberation of men' (Comblin 1985, 7). However, in a world 
where many reduce theological and religious questions to language 
problems, we need to state clearly that the outcry is not simply a literary 


fact. We cannot fall into the danger of words that bewitch us and lead us to 
imagine that we are making history because we are doing religion. We must 
not forget that this outcry, which God hears, is, in the first place, a 
clamorous reality of human beings with unmet needs. 

If these needs are not met, they will suffer the pains of hunger, cold, 
thirst, disease. Such is human reality. In addition, human beings need 
something more than bread, as a symbol of the basic material needs. They 
need the word of others who recognize their humanity, their dignity as a 
human being. It is in the eyes of them who recognize him or her that this 
one sees him — or herself as a human being, as someone with dignity, and 
acquires the self-esteem that allows him or her to struggle to overcome the 
difficulties of life. 

The human being needs bread, but also the word that gives us a human 
sense of living (see Matt. 4:4). And the outcry 1s born out of the unmet vital 
needs of bread and word, of the satisfaction of material bodily needs, and of 
being recognized, seen, and heard. The pain of hunger disappears with food 
—it is merely material pain—but when his or her hunger pain does not 
matter to others and to society, the poor person discovers a deeper, more 
lasting pain. 

The problem is not limited to material issues, but also includes the 
spiritual question of a person being seen and heard as he or she is in 
relationship with other people. That is, of not being treated as a being 
nothing. As Hugo Assmann, one of the first theologians of liberation, says, 
‘The objective reality of the poor is hardly understood if we pay attention 
solely to what is expressed or 1s expressible in words. Before and behind 
the articulated outcry there is the unfathomable and abysmal silence of 
denied beings: their suffocated cry, their word destroyed’ (Assmann 1990, 
14). 

Before going ahead, let us explain the concept of ‘poor’ used in this 
discussion. It is well known that liberation theology began its reflections in 
the 1960s and 1970s, emphasizing the situation of those marked by 
economic domination in Latin America, that is, the poor, and their right to 
life. Later on, the concept of ‘poor’ was broadened beyond the issues of 
economic relations and included gender, race, ethnicity, and other issues. 
Without entering into the discussion about the validity or not of retaining 
the notion of ‘poor’ as a key concept in liberation theology, let me 
emphasize that the most important question in Assmann’s quotation is: 


‘Before and behind the articulated outcry...the unfathomable and abysmal 
silence of the denied beings’. To be denied is an anthropological and 
theological concept that goes beyond the specificities of places and roles 
within social systems and their internal relationships, such as the poor 
exploited and oppressed in economic relations, dominated women in the 
macho-patriarchal system, or blacks in the racist system. 

Let us return to the specific theme of the outcry of the poor. This 
clamour presupposes a system that generates it but that at the same time 
denies it because it is deaf to it. For the dominant groups, what the Bible 
calls an ‘outcry’ is just noise, or incomprehensible and irrelevant language, 
because those who are claiming are denied and excluded human beings in 
the oppressive economic, social, and cultural logic. Moreover—and this is 
what is more relevant to our subject—the oppressive religious system 
legitimizes the good conscience of those who do not hear the cry of the 
poor. Because they have this good conscience, they also do not perceive the 
denied beings as humans. 

The good conscience of the oppressors is an important issue here. The 
question we must face in an oppressive economic and social system—for 
example, slavery—is this: how can those who benefit from this oppression 
feel themselves as reputable persons, feeling just and tranquil before their 
moral or religious conscience? And it is important to make it clear that the 
good conscience of the dominators is fundamental for the efficiency of this 
system. For if these people felt bad about themselves before their social 
system, they would not act correctly according to what the system asks of 
them in their functions. In other words, there would be a problem of 
efficiency in the functioning of the system. It would collapse and it would 
be replaced by another. This good conscience, which is systemically 
necessary, arises and is maintained with the awareness that it is acting 
according to the just economic and social system, and, more than that, 
according to God’s plans, or, in secularized societies, according to the 
evolution of history. 

This notion of justice is articulated with the understanding of what truth 
is within the system. The articulation between justice and truth establishes 
the validity or veracity of social and economic rules. It defines the rights 
and duties of those who are considered human beings and of those who are 
considered inferior or denied human beings. In this way the cultural and 
educational systems teach injustice as truth and reproduce the good 


consciousness of the present and new generations of masters and slaves 
(Hegel). That is why the apostle Paul affirms that truth is not opposed to 
error, but to injustice and ungodliness (Rom. 1:18). 

It is clear that within educational practice there is a difference between 
truth and error, and not only between truth and injustice. People need to 
learn the objective difference between error and accuracy in mathematics, 
as well as in biology and other sciences. But the truth that has to do with 
revelation is not about these kinds of questions. It has to be understood in 
relation to what Jesus said: ‘I am the way, the truth, and the life’ (John 
14:6). 

First, this statement of Jesus that he is the truth makes no sense to the 
Greek and modern world. Truth, within a theological or scientific theory, is 
a quality of the relation between a statement and its object. An affirmation 
is accepted as true when it corresponds to reality and it is wrong when it 
does not. If we reduce the concept of truth to this Greek, medieval, and 
modern conception, Jesus' sentence does not make sense because he is not a 
theoretical or doctrinal statement, but a person. This shows us that Christian 
revelation leads us to a notion of truth that is different from the one 
understood by our world. 

Secondly, in Jesus’ statements, truth is placed in between the way and 
the life. It is as if Jesus were formulating a synthesis of his practice and life, 
‘the way, the truth and the life’. It is like pedagogy for his disciples, a path 
of education to life. And Jesus reveals, according to Paul, that this truth was 
imprisoned by injustice, by the oppressive systems that deny the dignity of 
all people (Rom. 2:11). The injustice of the world perverts human 
consciousness and the most fundamental truths of human conscience, 
leading them to evil. That is why the revelation of the truth sets us free. 

Given this, how can we discover the error and walk in the truth that sets 
us free? To the extent that (a) the injustice of the world has imprisoned the 
truth and people have already assimilated the false truth taught by the 
cultural and religious educational system, and (b) the oppressors benefited 
by the system live in a state of good conscience and the oppressed have 
incorporated in their conscience the feeling of guilt for their suffering, 
whether by myths and theologies that teach that this suffering comes from 
their guilt or from the divine plan, how can we discover that truth has been 
imprisoned by injustice? 


Let us remember that we are speaking about truth and justice and not 
about scientific or technological truths. In these fields, a new conception of 
truth arises inasmuch as existing theories or recipes no longer account for 
the evolution of the techniques or new explanations of reality. For example, 
after perfecting the first astronomical telescopes, which allowed 
observations of the moon, the satellites of Jupiter, and sunspots, the theory 
of geocentrism was replaced by that of heliocentrism. From one theory to 
another we got to the Big Bang. 

The struggle of truth against injustice is quite a different reality. In the 
struggle for scientific error, there is an objective—never perfect—criterion 
that is reality, beyond the subjective conception of truth. Without entering 
into a discussion on the dimension of the intersubjectivity of scientific 
truth, well-meaning people recognize the validity of the theory that this 
works best. 

However, when we deal with truths that have been imprisoned by 
injustice, the people—both those who were benefited by injustice and the 
oppressed—Anow that the system works and therefore these truths must be 
real. The oppressed may dream of a different situation, but they have much 
difficulty in overcoming the logic of domination, for this presupposes the 
knowledge of an alternative world-view that does not exist in their time and 
place. 

Moreover, the poor or oppressed by the relations of domination are 
marked by the consciousness of guilt. The perverse logic of blaming the 
victim—for example, the raped woman seems to be guilty of seducing the 
man who raped her, or the worker exploited by the oppressor is guilty of his 
or her poverty—marks the bad conscience of the sufferers. As long as 
people know only one true notion of God or of the gods who control and 
organize these social relationships, it is not possible to discover the truth 
about the injustice of the world and the truth that sets it free. 

The poor cry out, even without having the clarity of what they express, 
because their body in need cries out for their life and dignity. But this cry, 
their choked cry, their destroyed word, is not enough. Something else and 
new must happen so that the truth may be discovered or revealed. Then the 
way of liberation may begin. The central question here is the notion of God. 
A God who hears the cry of the slaves emerges in history. Usually, we start 
from the assumption that God hears the cry of his people and think that the 
condition of the people of Israel is a given. We do not take into account that, 


before being considered or appointed as people, they were a group of 
slaves, of non-people. Therefore, it is the outcry of a group that has no right 
to rights, it is the cry of those who are not heard by any important one and 
therefore do not count. It is God, Yahweh, which upon hearing this cry of 
slaves constitutes and creates this group as a people, his/her people. 

It is interesting to note that at the beginning of the manifestation, God 
says, 'I have observed the misery of my people who are in Egypt; I have 
heard their cry on account of their taskmasters. Indeed, I know their 
sufferings' (Exod. 3:7). After the promise of liberation and the new land, 
God said, ‘The outcry of the Israelites has now come to me; I have also 
seen how the Egyptians oppress them’ (Exod. 3:9). It is as if the slaves had 
awakened God to see the situation of oppression, as if the cry of the slaves 
was a fundamental part of the process of the revelation of Yahweh in 
history. 

Without entering into much discussion on how a slave group became a 
people or on the dialectic between God’s seeing the misery of the people 
and hearing the cry of the slaves, let us highlight here that the Egyptians, 
the oppressors, belonged to a religiously organized society and were fearful 
of their gods. In other words, Yahweh’s revelation is not against atheism (or 
modern secularization), but against a religious system that justifies, in the 
name of the most powerful god of his day, what God calls lies and injustice. 
The truth revealed by the God of biblical tradition shows that for him/her, 
unlike the existing gods, slaves are also human beings. It is this revelation 
that leads the people of Israel to realize that there is no difference between 
slaves and other human beings in terms of dignity. This discovery gradually 
leads mankind to realize that there is a fundamental difference between the 
notion of human dignity and social functions and roles. Social systems 
reduce people to their social functions and roles, but God finds no 
difference among people, because he recognizes the equal fundamental 
dignity of all of them. 

In short, God’s revelation of the being of him/herself is at the same time 
the revelation of the fundamental human dignity of all people. More than 
that, this revelation shows the injustices of the world. This truth, unlike 
scientific truths, can only be understood and experienced in so far as one 
hears the cry of those who suffer and lives the practice of faith and hopes 
for a more just world. It is a liberating truth (see John 8:31—32). 


But it is important to go beyond the concept of human dignity and bring 
together the notions of dignity and fundamental human rights. The outcry 
heard by God confers dignity and fundamental rights to all persons deprived 
of these rights. Ancient civilizations have always put into practice the law 
of the strongest. Even today, in wars, what prevails is the law of the 
strongest. The winners are allotted all rights. The only right the losers have 
is the suppression of these rights. In today's world, marked by neo-liberal 
globalization, where modern reason has been superseded by neo-liberal 
cynical reason whose ultimate criterion is the economic account, what must 
be the foundation of the rights of the vanquished? As Comblin says, 
'Something stronger than biological laws, than the laws of nations, 
something stronger than wars—it can only be God. God is the author of 
such a right, so rarely recognized in practice by all the powerful of the 
world’ (Comblin 1985, 36). This theological discussion about clamour, 
revelation, and truth is a central issue, not only for Christian Churches or 
communities, but for the whole world today. We know that human history is 
marked by injustice and oppression, but also by the outcry of the oppressed 
ones and the struggle for the affirmation of the human dignity of all people 
and the creation of more just social relations. One of the examples of this 
promise or desire for a better world is in the Declaration of Independence of 
the United States: ‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, Governments are instituted among 
Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed' 
(Declaration of Independence, 1776). However, the current political- 
cultural force of the neo-liberal world-view is reversing this hope. 

For Ludwig von Mises, who was the mentor of Friedrich Hayek, the 
main theoretician of neo-liberalism, the great mistake of the modern world 
is the presupposition of the notion of universal rights and the consequent 
duty of the state to universalize the economic and social achievements. In a 
nutshell, it is the right of all people to have the opportunity of accessing 
good health, education, housing, and employment, and having equal 
treatment before the law. But for Mises, the main mistake and illusion of 
those who raise the banner of social justice ‘is the idea that ‘nature’ has 
bestowed upon every man certain rights. According to this doctrine, nature 
is openhanded toward every child born’ (Mises 2008, 80). That is, there are 


no natural laws or divine justice that grant all persons certain fundamental 
rights of access to the material goods necessary for a dignified life; 
therefore, there is no just distribution of economic goods out of which one 
can criticize and/or intervene in the way the market system distributes 
economic goods. Therefore, all social programmes, which usually are 
financed by taxes, that in the name of social justice transfer part of the 
wealth from the rich to the poor, are indeed committing an unjust robbery 
against the rich. 

It is clear that this neo-liberal logic presupposes the existence of a judge 
—the free market or the god—who would correctly distribute the merits of 
each agent in the market, giving the rich more wealth and the poor more 
poverty. It would be enough to leave the market free from the complaints 
and clamours of the incompetent, the sinners. Basically, we are in a struggle 
between two conflicting images of a just god. 


THE IDOLATRY AND THE TRANSCENDENCE 
OF GOD 


As mentioned above, the outcry of the poor or oppressed is not heard by the 
world — what the Gospel of John calls sin and injustice —, or is interpreted 
as a noise that interrupts or hinders the functioning of the system. Until the 
oppressed have the experience of being heard by someone who sees them 
and talks with them with respect and compassion, they cannot express or 
clearly understand the new that is occurring. The moment someone from 
outside their world sees them as human beings, listens, speaks, enters into 
dialogue with them, only then do the denied people discover themselves to 
be wronged rather than guilty sinners. It is in these moments that the Spirit 
of God arouses in the people the awareness of their situation of injustice 
and inspires confidence in the liberating will of God. 

The biblical narratives show that these events generate faith and hope in 
the formation of the people, in overcoming oppression and rebuilding 
communities. For some people, these narratives and memories remain 
incomprehensible and irrelevant, but for others they are full of significance 
because they reveal the presence of God in the midst of the people, in their 
history. 


The theological challenge is the discernment between what we 
understand as the revelation of God and what appears to be such, though it 
is not. The problem is that all those who believe in a god think that he/she is 
the true one and that they are acting according to his/her will. Basically, we 
are talking about what Max Weber called the ‘struggle between the gods’. 
He said that it is not possible to decide scientifically between the values of 
one culture and another, whether French or German, or, as one would say 
today, between the Protestant and Catholic or Christianity and Islamic 
cultures. 


Here, too, conflict rages between different gods and it will go on for all time. It is as it was 
in antiquity before the world had been divested of the magic of its gods and demons, only in 
a different sense. Just as the Greek would bring a sacrifice at one time to Aphrodite and at 
another [time] to Apollo, and above all, to the gods of his (sic) own city, people do likewise 
today.... We cannot go beyond understanding what the divine means for this or that system 
or within this or that system. 

(Weber 2004, 23) 


As theologians, we must go beyond the limits of modern social sciences 
which show what the divine means for each culture or any socio-economic 
system; we must discern what are the notions more compatible with the 
Christian and biblical tradition. In terms of biblical language, we must 
discern the difference between God and the idol, which is made, created, or 
built and worshipped as god, but it is not God. 

Following the line of reflection on clamour and revelation, let us 
highlight this theme of discernment between the revelation of God and the 
idol as presented in the Psalms. It shows us this pedagogically: 


Their idols are silver and gold, the work of human hands. They have mouths, but do not 
speak; eyes, but do not see. They have ears, but do not hear; noses, but do not smell. They 
have hands, but do not feel; feet, but do not walk; they make no sound in their throats. Those 
who make them are like them; so are all who trust in them. (Ps. 115:4—5) 


Usually people pay immediate attention to two points: idolatry is associated 
here with the accumulation of wealth, and these idols, because they are 
works of human hands, are statues, so they do not see, hear, or walk. 
However, the Psalmist offers us another reading key in the statement: 
namely, that idolaters become similar to their idols. 

This similarity between them cannot be related to the fact that idols, 
because they are objects, do not have human senses or cannot walk or 


speak. Nowhere in the world do those who trust these idols become 
inanimate things or statues, or become blind and paralysed. Since idolaters 
continue to see, hear, speak, and walk normally, the Psalmist is not thinking 
about the biological and organic aspects of this not seeing and not hearing, 
but about their spiritual and theological dimension. 

In the Bible, criticism of idolatry is a discussion of the difference 
between God and idols and, most importantly, about the discernment of 
which God people are serving in their practical life, regardless of their 
public rites and speeches. We can translate this passage from the psalm into 
a language closer to us: *Those who claim to worship the God of Israel 
actually worship another god, which is an idol; for they make the silver and 
gold their god. And we can see this inasmuch as they act as their idols, and 
though they have eyes, they do not see, they have ears but they do not hear.’ 

The issue here is whether this deafness and blindness are total, relative 
to all reality and all people, or if they are blind and deaf in a selective way. 
That is, they see certain things, they hear and they are touched and they 
walk with certain people; but they do not see others, nor hear or walk 
towards other kinds of people. Because criticism of idolatry is always in 
opposition to a notion of the true God, the Psalmist has in mind the 
characteristics of the God of Israel to counter and criticize the 
characteristics of idols and idolaters. If this hypothesis is correct, the idols 
description reminds us of Yahweh’s revelation to Moses: ‘I have observed 
the misery of my people who are in Egypt; I have heard their cry on account 
of their taskmasters. Indeed, I know their sufferings, and I have come down 
to deliver them from the Egyptians...’ (Exod. 3:7—8). 

Idols are gods, worshipped throughout life in a practical way. They do 
not allow their worshippers to see the sufferings of the oppressed, or to hear 
their cries and clamours, or feel compassion for them. Because of this they 
do not walk towards the oppressed and with them in the struggles for 
liberation, while the God of Jesus leads his followers to see, hear, and have 
compassion for those who suffer oppression and injustice and leads them to 
leave their world to go beyond it, to transcend the limits of their interests 
and selfishness, and assume responsibility for them, and to talk and walk 
with them. 

God's transcendence is not revealed to us in a vision of glory or in 
his/her power, but within real life. It appears to us when the hearing of the 
outcry and the vision of the suffering of those human beings who are treated 


as nothing generates in us compassion and the practices of love and 
solidarity. The transcendence of God revealed in the biblical tradition and in 
the life of Jesus is not in the beyond of the world, nor in the interior of the 
immanence of the cosmos. It is in the encounter between people and 
communities that overtake their frontiers and barriers of cultures and social 
systems, as they fight for justice and rescue the human dignity of all people. 

As we try to correlate the outcry and the revelation of God, we must be 
careful not to turn the real clamour of the poor into a myth. Those who cry 
out to God are also the same ones who have incorporated within themselves 
the desires of the dominant system, as well as oppressive religious myths 
and truths. In the same way, people who having heard the cry of the poor 
and fight for justice can reproduce the practice of imposing on the poor the 
truths they already believe about the path of liberation. 

God's revelation happens when we love one another and struggle for life 
and for the dignity of all people. God's revelation happens beyond our 
theories or social and religious practices. The Spirit of God is far beyond 
that. 
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APPROACHES IN 
SCIENCE 


CHAPTER 29 


REVELATION AND 
COSMOLOGY 


STEPHEN M. BARR 


THE BEGINNING ACCORDING TO DIVINE 
REVELATION 


THE central teaching of divine revelation about the cosmos is contained in 
Gen. 1:1: ‘In the beginning, God created the heavens and the earth.’ This 
verse affirms both 'creation' and a *beginning'. Though linked by this verse, 
these two ideas are logically distinct. ‘Creation’ refers to the fact that the 
universe depends for its existence upon God, who is the source of its being. 
‘Beginning’ refers to the universe having a temporal starting point rather 
than having a history that stretches infinitely into the past or that goes 
around in a loop. The Catechism of the Catholic Church, in explaining Gen. 
1:1, treats beginning and creation as distinct components of its meaning: 
‘Three things are affirmed in these first words of Scripture: The eternal God 
gave a beginning to all things that exist outside of himself; he alone is 
Creator...[and the] totality of what exists (expressed by the formula 'the 
heavens and the earth") depends on the one who gives it being' (Catechism 
of the Catholic Church 1944, 290). 

Although *being created' and *having a temporal beginning' are distinct 
ideas, many theologians, philosophers, and ordinary people have seen them 


as connected in a necessary way. For example, St Bonaventure believed that 
each implies the other: the universe being created implies that it has a 
temporal beginning and the universe having a temporal beginning implies 
that it is created. St Thomas Aquinas disagreed, seeing the two notions as 
independent of each other. He believed that God could have created a past- 
infinite universe had he chosen to do so. In his view, the creation of the 
universe can be proved philosophically, that is, by the natural light of 
reason, but the fact that the universe had a temporal beginning is something 
we only know through divine revelation. 

The pagan philosophers of ancient Greece, including Aristotle (and 
likely Plato), believed neither in creation nor in a temporal beginning. St 
Augustine relates in his Confessions that some pagans mocked these ideas 
by asking what the Christian God was doing for all the infinite time that 
would have elapsed *before he created heaven and earth'. To this question, 
St Augustine gave a profound answer in the eleventh book of his 
Confessions. He pointed out that time is a measure of change and 
presupposes the existence of changeable things. Therefore, time is an aspect 
of the created world and is indeed itself something created. It follows that if 
time is passing, then something created already exists and creation has 
already happened. It is therefore a contradiction in terms even to speak of a 
‘time before creation’. As St Augustine put it, ‘But if there was no time 
before heaven and earth, why do they ask what you [Lord] did “then”? 
There was no “then” where there was no time’ (Augustine 1960, 297). In 
other words, the beginning of the created world was also the beginning of 
time itself. 

While others had spoken of a ‘beginning of time’, it seems that St 
Augustine was the first to understand and articulate that concept clearly. 
Modern physics came to the same concept fifteen centuries later by a 
parallel route. St Augustine had started with the insight that time is 
something created, whereas modern physics started with the insight 
(coming from Einstein’s theory of general relativity) that time is something 
physical. If time (or spacetime) 1s something physical, then the beginning of 
the physical universe must also be the beginning of time. Just as St 
Augustine profoundly realized that it makes no sense to speak of a ‘time 
before creation’, modern physics says that it makes no sense to speak of a 
‘time before the universe began’. 


The notion of the ‘beginning of time’ is now enshrined in Christian 
doctrine. Both the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) and the First Vatican 
Council (1870) taught that God created the universe ab initio temporis 
(‘from the beginning of time’). St Augustine's insights have an important 
implication: God is outside time. If time is something created by God, then 
temporal categories cannot apply to the divine nature. God dwells in an 
‘eternal’ (that is, timeless) present. In St Augustine's words, God dwells in 
‘the sublimity of an ever-present eternity’ (Augustine 1960, 297). This of 
course fits well with the perspective of modern physics. If spacetime is the 
fabric of the physical world, as general relativity tells us, then the divine 
nature cannot be temporal without also being spatial and physical, a notion 
that has always been rejected as absurd by Christian tradition. 


THE BEGINNING ACCORDING TO 
PHILOSOPHICAL REASON AND EMPIRICAL 
SCIENCE 


Some thinkers have contended that a past-infinite universe is a 
philosophical impossibility. For example, this is the premiss of the so-called 
‘Kalam argument’ for the existence of God, whose most well-known 
proponent is the Christian philosopher and apologist William Lane Craig. 
This argument purports to show (a) that the universe must have had a 
temporal beginning, and (b) that any entity which has a temporal beginning 
must have a cause outside itself. 

St Bonaventure in the thirteenth century also argued that a past-infinite 
universe is philosophically impossible. One argument he made was that if 
the universe were infinitely old there would have to have been some 
particular past days that were infinitely remote from the present. But the 
day after such an infinitely remote day would also be infinitely remote, as 
would the day after that, and (by mathematical induction) all subsequent 
days. Therefore, the passage of time could not have led from that infinitely 
remote past day to the present. The fallacy here is immediately recognizable 
to anyone familiar with modern mathematics: the past can have infinite 
extent without any particular past day being infinitely in the past. (This is 


just the familiar mathematical paradox that while there is an infinite 
sequence of natural numbers—]1, 2, 3, etc.—every particular natural 
number is finite.) 

Another argument made by St Bonaventure was that because each day 
that passes increases the number of past days, the past must be finite, as it is 
impossible to ‘increase infinity’. This too is a mathematical fallacy. It is 
rather impressive that St Thomas Aquinas saw through these fallacious 
arguments despite living six centuries before modern mathematicians (such 
as Bernard Bolzano and Georg Cantor) clarified thinking about infinite sets 
and infinite numbers. In St Thomas’ view, it is not logically or 
philosophically impossible for a temporal sequence to ‘proceed to infinity’ 
either into the past or into the future; and most modern mathematicians and 
physicists would agree. (The argument to a ‘first cause’ embraced by St 
Thomas was not to a cause that is first in a temporal sequence, but one that 
is first in an explanatory sense, that is to an ultimate cause.) 

If mathematics, logic, and philosophy cannot decide the question 
whether the universe had a temporal beginning, what about empirical 
science? Until modern times, science was not in a position to say anything 
on this question; but by the late nineteenth century several discoveries had 
been made that seemed to bear upon it. And most of those discoveries 
seemed to go against the idea of a cosmic beginning. In Newtonian physics, 
for example, it seemed natural to assume that time stretched infinitely into 
both past and future, just as space was assumed to stretch infinitely in all 
directions. Moreover, in the middle of the nineteenth century physicists 
discovered the law of conservation of energy, which said that energy cannot 
be created or destroyed but only changed from one form to another. And 
chemists discovered that atoms are never created or destroyed in chemical 
reactions. So it began to appear that matter, energy, space, and time had 
always existed and always would. In 1911 the Nobel Prizewinning chemist 
Svante Arrhenius said, ‘The opinion that something can come from nothing 
is at variance with the present-day state of science, according to which 
matter is immutable’ (Arrhenius 1911, 362). The Nobel Prizewinning 
physicist Walther Nernst declared that ‘to deny the infinite duration of time 
would be to betray the very foundations of science’ (see Weizsacker 1990, 
202; Jastrow 1992, 104). 

Of course, it was realized that the earth must have had a beginning, since 
the earth’s interior is still hot, and it would have cooled off had it been 


infinitely old. And some scientists used the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics (which I will discuss later) to argue that the universe itself 
must have had a beginning. But it was hard to make scientific sense of that 
idea, and the view began to prevail among scientists, at least those who 
were not religious, that the universe had always existed. To many, the idea 
of a beginning came to seem like a relic of religious mythology and 
contrary to modern science. 

But thinking on the subject took a dramatic turn early in the twentieth 
century. It started with Einstein's theory of gravity, called general relativity, 
which was published in 1916. In Einstein's theory, space and time form a 
four-dimensional ‘manifold’, which one can think of as a fabric that can 
bend and ripple in response to the matter and energy that fill it. In the 
1920s, a Russian mathematician named Alexander Friedmann and a Belgian 
theoretical physicist, Georges Lemaitre, who was also a Catholic priest, 
showed independently of each other that the equations of Einstein's theory 
of gravity could describe a universe that is expanding. That is, not just a 
universe in which matter is moving apart, but a universe in which space 
itself is stretching to make the universe larger. Lemaitre was aware of 
astronomical observations that showed that distant galaxies are receding 
from us. On the basis of those observations and his own theoretical 
calculations, he proposed that the universe is indeed expanding from an 
initial explosion, which he called the *Primeval Atom' and which is now 
called the ‘Big Bang’. 

In the 1960s, cosmic radiation left over from that explosion was 
discovered by Arno Penzias and Robert W. Wilson, and since then evidence 
for the Big Bang has accumulated rapidly. There is now no doubt among 
fundamental physicists and cosmologists that there was a Big Bang about 
13.8 billion years ago. The standard model of cosmology suggests that Big 
Bang was the beginning of the universe, and thus of matter, space, and time 
itself. 

That does not resolve the question definitively, however, as many 
speculative extensions of the standard model of cosmology have been 
proposed, and in some of these ‘scenarios’ (they are not yet testable 
theories) the Big Bang was not the beginning of the universe but rather one 
event in a history that stretches back further. Some of the more important 
speculative scenarios in which the universe had a history before the Big 


Bang are called the ‘bouncing universe’, the ‘ekpyrotic universe’, and 
‘eternal inflation’. 

In the bouncing universe scenario, the universe is supposed to be 
undergoing an endless cycle of expansion and contraction, with each 
contracting phase ending in a bounce that leads to a new expansion. The 
Big Bang would merely have been the latest such bounce. In the ekpyrotic 
universe scenario, our universe is one of two parallel universes that undergo 
endless cycles in which they crash into each other (by moving through a 
fourth dimension of space) and then move apart. The Big Bang would have 
been the latest such crash. In the eternal inflation scenario, bubble universes 
are constantly forming within a larger universe that is perpetually 
expanding. The Big Bang would have been the formation of ‘our’ bubble. 

These scenarios are very interesting, and one of them could be correct. 
Nevertheless, there are strong theoretical reasons to think that even in such 
scenarios the universe as a whole probably would have to have had a 
beginning. In a bouncing universe there would probably have to be a first 
bounce. In an eternally inflating universe there would probably have to be a 
first bubble. And in an ekpyrotic universe there would probably have to be a 
first collision. 

There are two reasons to think this. The more fundamental reason is the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics, which has already been alluded to. This 
law says that ‘entropy’ (a mathematical measure of disorder) always 
increases, which causes physical systems to run down, wear out, or decay. 
This is what makes so-called ‘perpetual motion machines’ impossible. The 
point is that a universe that has lasted for an infinite time would in essence 
be a perpetual motion machine. The second reason is a theorem proved in 
2003 by the physicists Arvind Borde, Alan Guth, and Alexander Vilenkin, 
which says (roughly speaking) that if one traces the history of an expanding 
universe backwards in time, one must come either to a beginning of time or 
to an era where classical concepts of time no longer apply because of 
quantum-mechanical effects. For these and other reasons, it has turned out 
to be difficult to construct reasonable and viable mathematical models of a 
past-infinite universe. So, even though we cannot be certain from the 
scientific evidence that the universe had a temporal beginning, it 
nevertheless seems most likely that it had one, given everything we know at 
present. 


This can be seen as a vindication of Jewish and Christian revelation. The 
idea of a cosmic beginning was mocked by ancient pagans as absurd and 
rejected by many modern atheists as unscientific. Nevertheless, it now 
appears to be most probably correct. 

One might ask why this is an important fact about the universe from a 
theological or philosophical perspective. Why does it matter? One answer is 
that a universe that moves from a beginning to an end is a story; and a story 
can have a point. By contrast, a cyclic universe in which history exactly 
repeats itself without beginning or end seems utterly futile and meaningless, 
like a hamster wheel. Even a universe that is not cyclic, if it has no 
beginning or end, is not going anywhere. 

This brings us to consider a very basic and as yet still quite mysterious 
fact about our universe, namely that time has a direction, or ‘arrow’. This 
fact sounds so simple as to be trivial, and yet it remains at this point 
unexplained by theoretical physics. The ‘arrow of time’ can be traced to the 
fact that the entropy of the universe was extremely low at the time of the 
Big Bang, but the reason for that low entropy is itself unknown. Whatever 
the ultimate reason for time having an arrow, it is certainly a fact about our 
universe that is of the utmost theological importance, as it would seem to be 
a precondition for the universe to contain responsible agents who can 
engage in meaningful activity. 


THE END OF THE UNIVERSE ACCORDING TO 
REVELATION AND SCIENCE 


There are many scriptural texts that suggest that the physical universe will 
come to an end. Psalm 102 says, ‘Long ago you laid the foundation of the 
earth and the heavens are the work of your hands. They will perish, but you 
endure; they will all wear out like a garment. You change them like 
clothing, and they pass away.’ Christ himself says, ‘Heaven and earth will 
pass away, but my words will not pass away’ (Matt 24:35). St Paul tells the 
Corinthians, ‘The present form of this world is passing away’ (1 Cor. 7:31). 
The First Letter of John states, “And the world and its desire are passing 
away’ (1 John 2:17). Peter foretells that ‘the present heavens and earth have 


been reserved for fire...the heavens will pass away with a loud noise, and 
the elements will be dissolved with fire’ (2 Pet. 3:7, 10). 

We can ask: what does modern cosmology tell us about the fate of the 
physical universe? In the standard Big Bang theory, the universe has two 
possible fates. One possibility is that the universe will continue to expand 
for ever. Eventually all the stars will burn out, having consumed their 
nuclear fuel. As the universe continues to expand, it will grow ever darker, 
colder, and emptier. At some point any form of life will be impossible, as all 
forms of usable energy will be exhausted. This has traditionally been called 
the *heat death' of the universe. 

The other possibility 1s that the universe will eventually stop expanding 
and start contracting. As it contracts, the universe will get ever hotter and 
denser, culminating in the so-called ‘Big Crunch’ (like the Big Bang in 
reverse), at which point the universe and time itself would come to an 
abrupt end. Obviously, in this case too all life in the universe would 
eventually end. 

Which case is more likely? In 1998 it was discovered that the expansion 
of the universe has been speeding up for the last few billion years, so the 
heat death of the universe seems more likely than the Big Crunch, but the 
question remains open. In either case, heat death or Big Crunch, long before 
any cosmic disaster occurs any life on earth will certainly be destroyed 
when the sun explodes to become a red giant star about five billion years 
from now. 

It would seem, then, that modern cosmology and biblical revelation are 
in basic agreement. In one way or another, the world will come to an end. 
But theologically things are not quite so clear-cut. Scripture and tradition 
are somewhat more ambiguous about the fate of the cosmos than at first it 
seems. For although Scripture speaks in many places of heaven and earth 
passing away, it also speaks of a ‘new heaven’ and a ‘new earth’: ‘Then I 
saw a new heaven and a new earth, for the first heaven and the first earth 
had passed away’ (Rev. 21:1; see also Isa. 65:17). The newness of the ‘new 
heaven’ and ‘new earth’ could be understood in two ways: either as a 
renovation in the sense of a transformation, or as the replacement of one 
thing by another. The former interpretation would seem to imply some 
material or physical continuity between the old and the new, whereas the 
latter interpretation need not. 1 Cor. 7 could be understood to support the 
former interpretation, when it says that the ‘present form of this world’ is 


passing away, which could mean that while the world will have a new form, 
it will still be *this world'. On the other hand, Ps. 102, Matt. 24:35, and 
other texts speak simply of the heavens and earth (not just some form of 
them) ‘perishing’ or ‘passing away’. 

Compounding the ambiguity, Rom. 8:21 says that ‘the creation itself will 
be set free from its bondage to decay and will obtain the freedom of the 
glory of the children of God’. Many theologians take this pregnant but 
mysterious passage to mean that the universe will not be replaced but 
transformed, and transformed in such a way that it is no longer a place 
where there is death and decay. 

All of this is connected, of course, to the question of what kind of 
resurrected bodies the redeemed will have in the next life. On the one hand, 
the very word ‘resurrection’ (‘rising again’) implies that the very same body 
(however transformed) will reappear. And it is de fide Catholic teaching that 
the risen body will be in some sense the ‘same’ body as that which died. 
Most theologians have understood this to involve some material continuity, 
though a minority view is that the sameness consists in being united to the 
same spiritual soul. There is no definitive magisterial teaching on this 
question, however. 

Any hypothesis that posits a physical continuity between this universe 
and the ‘new heaven and new earth’ and between human bodies in this life 
and resurrected bodies in the next life raises several very thorny questions. 
The most serious has to do with the fact that things in this universe are 
inherently physically ‘corruptible’ or ‘perishable’, that is, subject to 
inevitable ageing, decay, death, and dissolution. This is an unavoidable 
consequence of the Second Law of Thermodynamics, which applies not 
only to this universe, but probably to any universe that has a large number 
of constituents, is highly complex, and is governed by mathematical laws of 
physics. (That is because the Second Law of Thermodynamics is a very 
general consequence of the laws of probability and depends very little on 
the details of the laws of physics.) The idea that a physical realm continuous 
with and strongly resembling our universe could be immune to 
corruptibility, death, and decay is highly problematic. 

One person who understood this clearly was St Paul himself, who 
discusses this very question at great length in 1 Cor. 15:35—55. He says that 
‘flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, nor does the perishable 
inherit the imperishable’. Therefore, an abrupt ‘change’ must occur at the 


resurrection: ‘We will all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, at the last trumpet. For the trumpet will sound, and the dead will be 
raised imperishable, and we will be changed. For this perishable body must 
put on imperishability." 

How this will happen is ‘a great mystery’. He emphasizes that the 
resurrected body, being imperishable, must differ very greatly from the 
earthly body, differing as much from it as the wheat differs from the ‘bare 
seed’. A ‘spiritual body’ must replace the ‘animal body’ (usually translated 
in English as ‘physical body’ or ‘natural body’, but the Greek adjective 
psychikon comes from psyche, soul, and is translated as animale in the 
Vulgate). In his Introduction to Christianity, Joseph Ratzinger summarized 
St Paul this way: 


To recapitulate, Paul teaches, not the resurrection of physical bodies, but the resurrection of 
persons, and this not in the return of the ‘fleshly body’, that is, the biological structure, an 
idea he expressly describes as impossible (‘the perishable cannot become imperishable’), 
but in the different form of the life of the resurrection, as shown in the risen Lord. 
(Ratzinger 2004, 357—358) 


So there is support in Scripture for the idea that the new heaven and new 
earth and resurrected bodies will be so new as to be more like replacements 
than simply continuations of the old in somewhat modified form. In any 
event, we are assured in several passages that it is something beyond our 
ability to imagine in our present state: "What we will be has not yet been 
revealed' (1 John 3:2); *What no eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor the human 
heart conceived...' (1 Cor. 2:9). 

It should also be noted that the transition from our present life of 
bondage to decay to our life in 'paradise' has as a 'type' (or symbolic 
foreshadowing) the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt to the promised 
land. The promised land was not a renewed and transformed Egypt, but a 
different place. In Luke 9:31, the impending death, resurrection, and 
ascension of Christ is referred to as his ‘exodus’. This would seem to 
support the notion that the resurrected life is not lived in the confines of this 
physical universe, but in a different ‘place’. 


CREATION 


Many religious people see the (presumed) fact that the universe had a 
temporal beginning as proving that the universe was created. Sometimes the 
Big Bang is even referred to as ‘the moment of creation’. For their part, 
many atheists think that if the universe were shown to be past-infinite or in 
some other way not to have had a ‘first moment’ it would disprove the need 
for a Creator. 

Both are making the same mistake of simply identifying a temporal 
beginning with Creation. That these are distinct notions has already been 
said. Some analogies will perhaps make this clearer. A piece of music has 
an internal sequence, measured by beats. The ‘beginning’ of a symphony is 
the set of notes located first in that sequence, whereas the ‘creation’ of the 
symphony is the conception of the entire symphony in the mind of the 
composer. The composer is not a part of the symphony, and his or her 
creative thoughts have no location in the sequence of the symphony's notes 
(though they are the cause of the notes and their organization in such a 
sequence). 

Similarly, a novel has an internal sequence of words. The ‘beginning’ of 
a novel consists of the first words in that sequence, whereas the novel's 
‘creation’ takes place in the mind of the novelist. 

In other words, one can distinguish between the ‘beginning’ or ‘opening’ 
of something, which has to do with its internal structure, and its ‘origin’ in 
the sense of the ultimate cause of its existence. If someone were to ask why 
a certain novel exists, it would be silly to point to its first words. Rather, 
one would point to the author. Indeed, there could be a novel whose plot 
went around in a circle and which was printed on a scroll that loops around: 
it would have no ‘first words’, and yet would have an author. 

In a similar way, if one asks why the universe exists, it would be silly to 
point to the Big Bang or whatever its first events were; rather, one should 
point to its divine Author. And even a universe that was cyclical and had no 
‘first events’ would still require such an Author. 

Creation is the act by which God confers being upon the universe and all 
that it contains. As St Thomas Aquinas put it, ‘God is to all things the cause 
of being’ (Thomas 1975, 46—49). God's creative act is the reason that the 
universe is a real universe, one that actually exists, rather than just a 
possible, hypothetical, or fictitious universe. Creation is the conferring of 
reality. It follows that God equally creates all things and events whenever 
and wherever they are located within the internal spatio-temporal structure 


of the universe. This is analogous to the fact that a composer composes 
every note of his symphony and that a novelist is the author of every word 
of his play. 

God's creative act, therefore, is not something that happened once a long 
time ago. Being an act of the divine mind, it has no location in space and 
time. It is a single, eternal, timeless act by which he wills the existence of 
the whole universe and all its parts from its beginning to its end. God is 
therefore the Creator of what 1s happening here and now just as much as he 
is the Creator of what happened 13.8 billion years ago. Admittedly, Gen. 
1:1 speaks of God creating ‘in the beginning’. And theological tradition also 
distinguishes God's act of creating at the beginning from his act of 
‘conserving things in existence’ later. But theological tradition also says that 
this distinction is only verbal or notional rather than real. According to 
Catholic theology, God's creating and his conserving are really one and the 
same eternal act. 

The foregoing is the traditional Christian. understanding of divine 
‘creation’. One sees from it that physics can have nothing to say about the 
creation of the universe, even though it may be able to tell us a lot about the 
physical events that happened at or near the temporal beginning of the 
universe. 

Some religious people have the notion that the events at the temporal 
beginning of the universe must have been miraculous in the sense that they 
cannot be described by science or that they violated the laws of physics. 
This notion may be due in part to the fact that cosmologists often speak of 
the universe having an ‘initial singularity’. If one attempts to describe the 
evolution of the universe at its earliest moments using Einstein's theory of 
gravity but ignoring quantum mechanics, one finds that there is a first 
instant of time at which various physical quantities must be infinite, 
including the density of energy and the ‘Riemannian curvature’ of 
spacetime. Because of these mathematical infinities, the laws of physics 
would break down at that point. It is known, however, that it is invalid to 
ignore quantum mechanics when energy density and spacetime curvature 
are as large as they must have been near the time of the Big Bang. Most 
fundamental physicists expect (for good physics reasons) that if quantum 
mechanics were properly taken into account in describing events near the 
Big Bang, the ‘singularity’ would go away and the equations of physics 
would be found to apply. 


And, as far as theology goes, there is no reason to expect otherwise. Just 
as one would expect the first sentences of a novel to obey the same laws of 
grammar and syntax as the later sentences, one would expect the events at 
the beginning of the universe to obey the same physical laws as the later 
events. It is absurd to suggest that 1f the laws of grammar are found to apply 
at the beginning of a novel it is an argument that the novel has no author. It 
is equally absurd to suggest that if the laws of physics apply at the 
beginning of the universe it is an argument that the universe has no Author. 

And yet, many atheists make exactly this argument, including the late 
Stephen Hawking towards the end of his life. He suggested that the full 
equations of physics may both require the universe to have a temporal 
beginning and describe the physical events that occurred at that beginning 
—which is perfectly reasonable. But he went on to assert that this would 
render a Creator superfluous. The answer to this is quite simple and 
(strangely enough) was given by Hawking himself many years earlier. In 
his bestseller A Brief History of Time (1988), he noted that a theory of 
physics is ‘just a set of rules and equations’, and then went on to ask, ‘What 
is it that breathes fire into the equations and makes a universe for them to 
describe? The usual approach of science of constructing a mathematical 
model cannot answer the question of why there should be a universe for the 
model to describe’ (Hawking 1988, 174). The point can perhaps be made 
clear by another simple analogy. One may possess a book that contains the 
rules of baseball. Those rules describe the various kinds of thing that can 
happen in a baseball game. They even describe how baseball games begin 
and how they end. But those rules in no way can tell you whether any 
actual game of baseball is being played or has ever been played. The rules 
could be describing merely hypothetical, or possible, or fictitious games. A 
mere set of rules does not have the power to make real the events they 
describe. 

Just as the rules of baseball describe how a baseball game would begin, 
but do not cause there to be any real baseball games, so too the rules of a 
possible kind of universe—the mathematical equations that would govern 
one—may describe how a universe of that type would begin, but could not 
cause there to be a real universe of that type. The laws of physics have no 
power to create universes in the sense of giving reality to them. 

One final point should be made about the creation of the universe, and 
that concerns the expression creatio ex nihilo (‘creation out of nothing’). 


This traditional expression does not mean that ‘there was a time when there 
was a nothingness out which God created the universe'. That would be 
absurd in two ways. First, as St Augustine observed, it makes no sense to 
speak of a time when there was 'nothingness', that is, no created thing. 
Secondly, one cannot fashion something out of nothingness, as if 
nothingness were a construction material. What creatio ex nihilo does mean 
is that ‘there was not a time when there was a something, uncreated by God, 
out of which he made the universe'. Some pagan 'creation myths' say that a 
supernatural being took some pre-existing material and shaped it into a 
world. That is not ‘creation’ as Christian tradition understands it; such 
‘creation myths’ are really ‘formation myths’. Creation means that ‘all 
things’, including not only their forms but the material they are composed 
of, is given being or reality by God. God is the source of being of their 
entire substance, both matter and form. 


How THE COSMOS REVEALS GOD 


We have been speaking of what divine revelation says about the cosmos, 
and in particular about its temporal beginning and end. We now turn to a 
different question: what does the cosmos reveal about God? As noted at the 
beginning of this chapter, Scripture says that God can be known through the 
things he has made. In what way is this so? 

Theological tradition suggests two main ways that the created world 
points to its Creator. The first way is by the sheer fact of its existence. As 
the existence of the world is not an a priori necessity, but is contingent, 
there must be a cause of its being, as we have already discussed. The second 
way the world points to its Creator is by its orderliness, which is beautiful, 
harmonious, and lawful. There must be some cause of its order. This 
argument was made by many of the Fathers of the early Church. It is worth 
quoting some of them: 


In the home of this world, when you see providence, order, and law in the heavens and on 
earth, believe that there is a Lord and Author of the universe, more beautiful than the stars 
themselves and the various parts of the whole world. 

(Minucius Felix 1970, 109) 


...when we are convinced by what we see in the excellent orderliness of the world, then we 
worship its Maker as the one Author of one effect, which—since it is entirely in harmony 


with itself—cannot, therefore, have been the work of many makers. 
(Origen 1970, 213) 


There is no one so uncivilized nor of such barbarous manners that he does not, when he 
raises his eyes to heaven. ..understand something from the very magnitude of things, their 
motion, arrangement, constancy, beauty and proportion, and that this could not possibly be 
if it were not established in wonderful order, having been fashioned on some greater 
design. (Lactantius 1970, 264) 


...creation, as if in written characters and by means of its order and harmony, declares in a 
loud voice its own Master and Creator. (Athanasius 1970, 320) 


God, by his own Word, gave to creation such order as is found therein, so that though he is 
by nature invisible, men might be able to know him through his works. 
(Athanasius 1970, 320—321) 


...all creation—and above all, as the Scripture says, the orderly arrangement of the heavens 
—demonstrates the wisdom of the Creator through the skill displayed in his works. 
(Gregory of Nyssa 1970, 54) 


Let us [even] suppose that the existence of the world is spontaneous. To what will you 
ascribe its order? (Gregory Nazianzus 1970, 30) 


...from the origination of the world [and] from its order and beauty... we can recognize that 
the wisdom and power of him who created [it] and brought [it] into existence far surpasses 
every [created] mind. (Cyril of Alexandria 1970, 234) 


Let us call the argument for the existence of God expressed in these 
passages the Argument from Cosmic Order. It is a form of what 
traditionally has been called the Argument from Design. Unfortunately, the 
word 'design' has become associated in the minds of many with the so- 
called Intelligent Design movement (or ID movement), which started in the 
late 1990s. However, the arguments made by the ID movement are just one 
type of design argument and quite different in a number of key respects 
from the older and more traditional Argument from Cosmic Order. 

First, the ID-style arguments point to phenomena that supposedly cannot 
be explained in a natural way as indicating ‘design’. Nature and God are 
treated as competing explanations. By contrast, the Argument from Cosmic 
Order points to nature itself as giving evidence of God, since God is the 
Author of the natural world. 

Secondly, the ID-style arguments point to specific biological phenomena 
and structures, whereas the Argument from Cosmic Order points to very 
general features of nature as a whole. It is noteworthy that scriptural and 
patristic texts emphasize astronomical examples much more than biological 
ones. Psalm 19 says that *heavens declare the glory of God'. In the passages 
quoted above, Minucius Felix extols the providence, order, and law in the 
heavens and on earth. Lactantius refers to what we see when [we] raise our 


eyes to heaven. St Athanasius speaks of the ‘orderly arrangement of the 
heavens', and so forth. 

Thirdly, the ID-style arguments point to the complexity of things, 
whereas the Argument from Cosmic Order points to order, beauty, harmony, 
and lawfulness. 

The ID-style arguments are by their very nature vulnerable to the 
progress of scientific understanding. Based as they are on the purported 
lack of known natural mechanisms to account for specific phenomena, they 
are undone whenever such mechanisms are discovered. By contrast, the 
Argument from Cosmic Order cannot be overthrown by the discoveries of 
modern science, because all of modern science is based on the assumption 
that the world is orderly. The way modern science explains natural 
phenomena is by showing that they are the consequence of ‘laws’, which 
are fundamental principles of order. 

Moreover, as modern physics has progressed, it has always found that 
the order manifest at one level of nature is a consequence of order at deeper 
levels that is richer and requires more sophisticated and beautiful 
mathematics to describe. For example, consider the order that the ancients 
saw in the heavens. The discoveries of Johannes Kepler at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century did not subtract from that order; rather, Kepler 
uncovered even more beautiful mathematical patterns, which are expressed 
in his three famous laws of planetary motion. Those patterns were indeed 
explained several decades later by Newton; but he explained them by 
showing that they followed from even more majestic laws of mechanics and 
gravity. Later, Newton's laws were shown to be approximations to the yet 
deeper laws and principles discovered by Einstein. And now Einstein's 
theory of gravity, in turn, is believed to be an approximation to something 
deeper still, which in all likelihood is superstring theory. 

An important aspect of these developments should be emphasized. 
Kepler's laws of planetary motion are based on simple geometry and 
algebra. Newton's laws, however, require analytic geometry and calculus to 
understand. Einstein's theory of gravity is based on even more advanced 
mathematical ideas (differential geometry and tensor calculus in four- 
dimensional, curved, non-Euclidean spacetime). And the mathematical 
structure of superstring theory is so deep that after decades of intensive 
research it is only partially understood. This illustrates the fact that as 
science has advanced it has uncovered an orderliness of nature ever more 


profound and impressive. Thus, far from weakening or undermining the 
Argument from Cosmic Order, the progress of science has continuously 
strengthened it. 


DOES THE COSMOS REVEAL PURPOSE? 


The existence of the cosmos points to a giver of being. Its orderliness and 
lawfulness points to a Lawgiver. But does the cosmos reveal any purpose? 
Does the cosmos have a point? 

An answer to that has long seemed reasonable and even obvious to many 
people: the point of the universe was to give rise to and be a habitat for 
beings such as ourselves. Human beings are, after all, the ‘highest’ 
productions of nature that we know about. And yet, the discoveries of 
modern science have led some to conclude that humanity is a fluke. 
Bertrand Russell wrote that the human race is merely ‘a curious accident in 
a backwater’ of the universe (Russell 1961, 222). And the Nobel 
Prizewinning physicist Steven Weinberg made this famous statement in his 
popular book The First Three Minutes, written in 1977: 


It is almost irresistible for humans to believe that we have some special relation to the 
universe, that human life is not just a farcical outcome of a chain of accidents...but that we 
were somehow built in from the beginning...It is very hard for us to realize that [we] are 
just a tiny part of an overwhelmingly hostile universe....The more the universe seems 
comprehensible, the more it also seems pointless. 

(Weinberg 1977, 148) 


In the forty years since Weinberg wrote that, much has been learned that 
undercuts his claim. In particular, it has been found that the laws of physics 
as we know them, and the very structure of the cosmos, give every 
appearance of having been crafted to make complex organisms such as 
ourselves possible. Physicists have asked themselves how the universe 
would have turned out had the laws of physics been slightly different in 
various ways (for example, certain particles having slightly different mass, 
or forces having slightly different strength). In many cases, what they find 
is that small changes in the basic laws would have had drastic effects that 
would have made the emergence of life as we know it impossible. 


Though this was once almost taboo to speak about among physicists, it 
is now quite widely admitted, even by scientists who are atheists. Stephen 
Hawking made no bones about it in his book The Grand Design (2010), 
even though he there rejects the traditional claims of religion about God and 
his role in the creation and ordering of the universe. Edward Witten, one of 
the top theoretical physicists alive today, who calls himself a ‘sceptical 
agnostic’, said in an interview, 


There is really a feeling of wonder about the strangeness of the laws. Because the laws of 
nature, to the extent that physicists have been able to unearth them, are extremely beautiful 
and harmonious, but also strange....And there is a second level of puzzlement, about why 
[these laws] have such delicate properties....Just with physics we already know, that 
galaxies, stars and planets roughly like ours could have formed, and that living things 
roughly like us could have formed depends on many details of the laws of physics as we 
currently know them being just the way they are and not being slightly different. [I think] 
we'll never resolve the sense of wonder about that. (Witten 2020) 


Such fortuitous features of the laws of physics are often called 'anthropic 
coincidences'. There are many examples, some very famous. If the strong 
force that holds atomic nuclei together were about 20 per cent weaker, a 
crucial nucleus called deuterium would be unstable, and almost none of the 
elements of the periodic table except ordinary hydrogen would have 
formed; and with only hydrogen chemistry-based life would not be 
possible. If a certain energy level of the Carbon-12 nucleus had been 
different by a few per cent, almost no carbon or elements heavier than 
carbon would exist. Nor is it just a question of certain parameters having 
precisely ‘tuned’ values. Certain gross qualitative features of the laws of 
physics and the structure of the universe are also vital, such as the fact that 
the number of macroscopic space dimensions is three, that time has an 
‘arrow’ (which we discussed before), and that the universe obeys the very 
strange and highly non-trivial principles of quantum mechanics. Those 
quantum principles are crucial in several ways. They are responsible for the 
fact that matter comes in discrete units with stable and predictable 
properties out of which complex structures such as living things can form; 
they arguably imply that consciousness is not reducible to matter; and their 
indeterminism leaves a space in which the freedom of rational creatures can 
have scope for activity (see Barr 2003, ch. 24). 

Many examples of anthropic coincidences are discussed in such books 
as The Accidental Universe (Davies 1982), The Anthropic Cosmological 


Principle (Barrow and Tipler 1986), A Fortunate Universe: Life in a Finely 
Tuned Cosmos (Lewis and Barnes 2016), and Modern Physics and Ancient 
Faith (Barr 2003, chs 15—18; Barr 2016, chs 16-18). 

It should be noted that there is a speculative hypothesis, called the 
‘multiverse’, that could explain some of these anthropic coincidences in a 
naturalistic way. The multiverse idea is that the fundamental laws of physics 
allow certain quantities that were traditionally thought to be ‘constants of 
nature’ (such as the masses of particles and the strengths of forces) to take 
different values in parts of the universe that are very distant from each 
other. If enough values are ‘tried out’, there might be regions of the 
universe, just by chance, where all these quantities have the values needed 
for life to be possible. 

The multiverse hypothesis is not far-fetched, as it may sound to physics 
laymen. But it would require that the fundamental laws of physics have the 
very special characteristic that they allow many important basic quantities 
and qualitative features of the universe to vary from place to place. In other 
words, one can say that for complex organic life to arise in a universe it 
must be governed by fundamental laws that are special in some way: either 
in having many basic quantities and qualitative features chosen just right, or 
in having the right characteristics to allow all these quantities and features 
to vary from place to place. The possibility that the universe might be a 
multiverse does not, therefore, vitiate the force of the argument that the 
existence of life is evidence of a cosmic purpose. 

The lesson would seem to be that the ability of the universe to generate 
beings such as ourselves is not something to be taken for granted, as though 
it were to be expected of any universe whatever its laws might be. Rather, 
as Witten said, it should arouse wonder. 


THE SIZE OF THE COSMOS 


Many have seen the vast scale of the cosmos in both space and time as 
evidence of the insignificance of human beings. If we are part of the 
purpose for which the universe was created, why so much empty space? As 
Weinberg pointed out in the passage quoted above, ‘we are just a tiny part’ 


of the universe. Indeed, the same point was raised as a question by the 
Psalmist: 


When I look at your heavens, the work of your fingers, 
the moon and the stars that you have established; 
what are human beings that you are mindful of them, 
mortals that you care for them? 
(Ps. 8:3-6) 


Interestingly, cosmology has something to say about this. We know that 
biological evolution requires billions of years to produce beings such as 
ourselves. And before biology can happen, the chemical elements required 
for life must be synthesized by astrophysical processes that also take 
billions of years. Moreover, Einstein’s theory of gravity relates the 
longevity of a universe to its size. If one required that our universe never 
got larger than, say, a few thousand miles across (a comfortable human 
scale), then according to general relativity it would last no more than a few 
hundredths of a second. Conversely, if the universe is to last for the billions 
of years required for life to arise, it must attain the vast size that we observe 
our universe to be. 

In other words, far from pointing to human insignificance, the vastness 
of the universe in both time and space are necessary preconditions for us to 
be here. 

To summarize, we have seen that the physical cosmos in many ways 
points to the God who gave it being. Its wonderful order, harmony, and 
beauty testify to the wisdom of its Creator. The mathematical depth of its 
laws reflects the profundity of its Lawgiver. The many ‘anthropic’ features 
of its structure, from the precise strengths of its forces and the 
characteristics of its material constituents to the vastness of its spatial and 
temporal extent, point to a purpose that includes the generation of life. The 
directedness of its time and the indeterminism of its laws make room for the 
free and meaningful activity of rational creatures. In all these ways and 
others, the universe bespeaks its origin and meaning. But such ‘natural 
revelation' reaches only so far. The full meaning of Creation and the deepest 
knowledge of its Creator comes through God's self-disclosure in divine 
revelation, in which is revealed to us also our own meaning and destiny. 
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CHAPTER 30 


KARL GIBERSON 


REVELATION AND QUANTUM THEORY: DOES 
Gop Pray DICE? 


THE most debated question in the history of modern physics, on the table at 
every conference for many years in early twentieth-century Europe, lobbed 
back and forth by philosophers, printed on posters in a thousand college 
dorms and on T-shirts worn by physics nerds around the globe, was one 
posed by Albert Einstein to Niels Bohr: Does God play dice? (see Schilpp 
1949, 218; Einstein and Born 1969, 129). 

Einstein’s pithy question, launched at the imposing Danish physicist 
who presided over the development of the theory of quantum mechanics, 
neatly encapsulated the central mystery being disclosed by a revelation that 
appeared to be destroying the classical world picture of a clockwork 
universe: Is reality fundamentally indeterministic? Is the tiny atom 
somehow ‘free’ to ‘choose’ different paths for itself? 

Discussion of quantum mechanics has always been challenging and 
dominated by the endless use of often dubious metaphors. The great 
Einstein-Bohr debate (Sachs 1988) had the dice metaphor in its headline, 
and Bohr even warned that ‘when it comes to atoms, language can be used 
only as poetry’ (Pranger 1972, 11). Einstein, who famously lost the debate 
with Bohr, was so alarmed by the implications of quantum theory that he 


stated, ‘If it is correct, it signifies the end of physics as a science’ (Schilpp 
1949, 205—206). Bohr's student John Wheeler, who taught quantum 
mechanics to the first generation of American physicists to learn the theory, 
said, ‘If you are not completely confused by quantum mechanics, you do 
not understand it' (Rowlands 2015, 48). Wheeler's greatest student, the 
flamboyant Richard Feynman, wrote: ‘There was a time when the 
newspapers said that only twelve men understood the theory of relativity. I 
do not believe there ever was such a time....I think I can safely say that 
nobody understands quantum mechanics' (Feynman 1965, 129). Sir Roger 
Penrose, one of our greatest living mathematical physicists, has stated that 
*Quantum mechanics makes absolutely no sense' (Penrose and Isham 1986, 
139). 

I have quoted these luminaries to launch a discussion that will be 
dominated by metaphors, by ‘language used—and perhaps misused—as 
poetry’. Rigorous mathematics has an important and central place, of 
course, and one cannot truly appreciate quantum mechanics without 
understanding the mathematics. But equations do not explain themselves. 
And the relationship between the reality and the mathematics used to 
describe it is complex and controversial. Just as a sentence like *The crowd 
cheered at the successful moon landing" can be completely true and 


descriptive but capture only a fraction of the reality it is describing, so a 


mathematical equation—think E = mc?—cannot fully capture the reality it 


describes so succinctly. So it is a thousand times over with quantum 
mechanics. We can write equations that have an eerie match to observations 
but still be forever puzzled by what they mean. 

The equation of interest is called the Schródinger equation, after the 
great Austrian physicist. Schródinger developed his equation in an effort to 
describe the behaviour of electrons in atoms. The theory turned out to 
describe accurately a much broader swath of reality, but the best place to 
start is at the gate that Schródinger opened to start down the strange path 
that led to the quantum. 

Schródinger wrestled with a mystery related to the discovery that 
electrons were only partially understood as particles. They did indeed 
behave like particles in many cases, and the pictures on old-fashioned 
televisions were produced by electrons hitting a phosphorous screen and 
making it glow. Imagining an electron to be a tiny baseball hurtling through 


space is not too misleading in this example. But electrons were also known 
to behave as waves. 

The wave nature of electrons was first presented as a speculation by the 
French graduate student Louis de Broglie in a very brief Ph.D. thesis in 
1924 (see Broglie 1930). De Broglie's reasoning was bold and intuitive, but 
so radical that his adviser asked Einstein to weigh in. Noting that light, 
which had been understood as a wave, also had a particle-like behaviour, de 
Broglie proposed that electrons, which had been understood as particles, 
might also have a wave-like dimension. Symmetry has long been a reliable 
source of insight in physics and this was no exception. De Broglie's 
hypothesis was endorsed by Einstein, verified in 1927, and won its 
discoverer the Nobel Prize just two years later. 

The wave nature of electrons provides the most helpful path to 
understanding the topic in this chapter, so we need to look briefly at waves, 
and how they differ from particles, which are much easier to visualize. 

Waves have several important properties: (1) They are spread out in 
space. (2) They can overlap with each other and even themselves. You can 
make a single wave in a pond by dropping a stone and when the wave 
reflects off the shore or other barrier an interesting interference pattern will 
be set up as the original wave combines with its reflection. (3) A wave can 
‘travel’ simultaneously through several openings and thus be ‘in two places 
at once'. If you play music in a house, for example, it can come out of all 
the windows at the same time. A musical tone can stimulate both of your 
ears at the same time. 

Wavelike behaviours for electrons, however, are counter-intuitive. What 
does it mean to say that an electron is a wave? It means, for example, that 
an electron can be in two places at once, just like a sound wave. Send 
electrons one at a time onto a screen with two holes in it, and they will 
come out the other side in an interference pattern that looks just like what 
we get when a single water wave strikes a barrier with two holes in it. Since 
the electrons arrived at the barrier one at a time, they can only interfere with 
themselves, which means that in some strange way an individual electron 
went through both slits at the same time. If all this sounds rather confusing, 
it means you are following the discussion! If it makes total sense then, as 
Bohr would say, you are completely lost. 

Schródinger discovered a type of wave equation that could be used to 
describe electrons (and other particles that we do not need to consider here). 


This was a remarkably creative achievement. Particles and waves had long 
been treated very differently, so a new equation that treated the electron as 
somehow both was novel. The equation was particularly impressive in that 
it yielded numerical values that were exact matches for experimentally 
measured quantities. It had been known for decades that hydrogen emitted 
electromagnetic radiation with specific energies. For the visible part of the 
spectrum these could be observed through a prism as a set of beautiful 
coloured lines. Every atom had its own characteristic spectrum that was so 
unique it was often called a 'fingerprint'. But the origin of the specific 
energies that so clearly distinguished hydrogen from helium, and so on, was 
a complete mystery. What was going on inside the atom to explain this? 
Why just these colours and no others? 

The Schródinger equation was set up by putting in the mass of the 
electron and the force it was experiencing. In the best and most studied 
example of the hydrogen atom, the force was the electrical attraction 
between the electron and the oppositely charged proton in the nucleus. But 
the equation worked equally well for other systems (see Griffiths and 
Schroeter 2017, 16). 

And this was where the equation seemed almost miraculous in the 
clarity of what it revealed. Schródinger's equation had multiple solutions 
and each solution corresponded to a particular state of the electron in the 
atom. The most significant of the solutions—and there were many— 
indicated a restricted set of orbits where the electron could be, and a variety 
of specific shapes for those orbits. And the equation explicitly prohibited 
the electron from being anywhere else. But, as Bohr warned, language fails 
us here. The ‘orbits’ of the electron are actually called ‘orbitals’, to clarify 
that they must not be viewed as tiny versions of planetary orbits. 

Physicists had long been comparing the atom to the solar system, where 
tiny planets orbit about a giant central sun to which they are attracted by 
gravity. But planets can orbit anywhere, and the particular location of the 
orbits is a function of the random way the solar system originated. It so 
happens that there is no planet between the earth and Venus, but there is no 
law of physics that says one could not be there, or that the earth could not 
be moved there by the application of appropriate force. 

Schródinger's equation clarified the quantum revolution that was 
dissolving the classical world picture. The atom was in no sense a miniature 
solar system. The physics of the small was not a scaled-down version of the 


physics of the large. An electron could occupy a precisely specified set of 
orbits; it could move back and forth between these orbits by absorbing or 
emitting energy; but it could never be found in between these orbits. There 
was nothing in classical physics quite like this. 

We can now engage the deep mystery at the heart of this discussion. The 
first mystery relates to the question, as Einstein put it, of whether God 
‘throws dice’ (see Einstein and Born 1969, 129). The solutions to the 
Schródinger equation tell us the places where an electron can and cannot be. 
We can do calculations with these solutions that indicate the probability that 
an electron will move from one allowed place to another. For example, 
suppose the electron in a hydrogen atom is in orbit number five, which 
means there are four smaller orbits closer to the nucleus. The electron will 
most certainly drop into one of these smaller orbits, just as an object high in 
the sky will drop towards the earth. In a very general sense, all systems in 
nature naturally seek states of lower energies: rain falls, hot coals cool, 
water vapour condenses, and wound coils unwind. 

An electron in orbit number five will drop into one of the four smaller 
orbits that have lower energy. Each of the four options will release a 
specific amount of energy that corresponds exactly to one of the 
electromagnetic spectral lines that had long been observed. But the more 
interesting problem is which one of the four options the electron will 
‘choose’. All are available, like stairs in front of a child determined to jump 
down. As the spectral lines emerging from glowing hydrogen gas indicate, 
all options are indeed 'chosen' with regularity. We can do calculations that 
reveal the probability that the electron will undergo each of the four options 
available (that is, drop from 5 into 4, 3, 2, or 1). But the calculations do not 
tell us which of the options will occur at any given time. The best we can do 
is calculate the probability of a given option. And these probabilities 
correspond precisely to the brightness of the spectral line associated with 
each option. But the question of most interest is: What exactly determines 
what the electron will do? 

Bohr's answer to this question was ‘nothing’. Absolutely nothing 
determines which of the options is chosen and an electron, faced with the 
same set of options, will not ‘choose’ the same one every time. Einstein's 
response was that ‘God does not throw dice.’ Einstein, captivated by the 
‘principle of sufficient reason’, could not imagine that an electron would 
‘choose’ a certain outcome without any reason. Surely, he argued, there 


must be some undiscovered causes at work here. He worked tirelessly for 
many years to find the flaw in Bohr's conclusion, and there was a time 
when the topic of *hidden variables' was a lively conversation. 

Einstein's intuition about hidden variables was well motivated. On 
several occasions when something inexplicable was observed in nature, an 
undiscovered feature of the universe turned out to be the explanation. 
Newton's theory of gravity was challenged by a peculiar drift of Uranus out 
of the orbit specified for it by a theory that had been impressively 
successful at explaining other planetary orbits. Either Newton's theory was 
wrong, or there was something else going on. Some critics suggested that 
Newton's theory—which explained the orbits of planets by the force 
exerted on them by the sun—might not work in the same way in the outer 
part of the solar system. Perhaps, as gravity got weaker, it did not follow the 
simple formula Newton had discovered. It turned out that the problem with 
the wayward Uranus was indeed a ‘hidden’ variable in the form of the 
planet Neptune. Every time Uranus would pass Neptune in its travels about 
the sun, Neptune would tug on it just a bit and pull it off course. Once the 
calculated orbit was corrected for the influence of Neptune, Newton's 
theory was once again triumphant. 

Hidden variables had solved puzzles on so many occasions, and led to 
important new discoveries, that quantum sceptics were simply being 
cautious and even conservative to withhold full embrace of a theory that 
suggested, for the first time in the history of science, that atomic particles 
behaved as if they had some form of genuine freedom from nature's tightly 
woven tapestry of cause and effect. 

Einstein lost the debate, but he never conceded that the universe was 
possessed of the strange freedom implied by quantum theory. ‘God’, he 
continued to repeat to the end of his storeyed life, *did not throw dice.' How 
could it be that electrons randomly performed certain actions, with no cause 
of any sort that determines which of the actions occurs? 


But WHAT IS RANDOMNESS? 


The Bohr-Einstein debate about the nature of the randomness revealed by 
quantum theory was the most profoundly metaphysical conversation that 


had ever occurred in science. To make sense of this we need to look at the 
nature of randomness. 

‘Chance’ and ‘randomness’ are slippery concepts, understood in very 
different ways. Often used interchangeably, in our common experience they 
refer to dramatic things that happen by ‘surprise’, outside the normal course 
of events, like my daughter's maths student who was tragically killed by a 
stray bullet, or—as some have experienced in my native New England— 
having one's roof collapse under the weight of repeated snowfalls. There 
are lots of roofs and lots of snow. But for some unknown reason, this roof 
collapsed and that one did not. 

Chance and randomness also refer to familiar things that are 
unpredictable, like landing on the ‘Go to Jail’ space in the board game 
Monopoly, seeing an acquaintance in a foreign country, or winning a lottery. 
But this simple perspective leaves important questions unanswered. 

We call events random and say they happened by 'chance' if we cannot 
predict them. The carnage created by a vigorous wind is not predictable. 
Why was this house damaged rather than that one? Why did these particular 
trees get blown down? But is this question really the same as ‘Why did the 
electron choose that option and not another one?’ 

We know that wind and dice follow the traditional laws of classical 
physics. If we could know all the relevant details related to rolling dice, for 
example, we could predict the outcomes and the 'randomness' would 
disappear. We can imagine a high-tech programmable ‘dice-rolling 
machine’ that, working in a carefully constructed vacuum, could roll dice 
predictably. The apparent random character of dice that makes them an 
appealing part of so many games derives entirely from our lack of 
knowledge of the relevant details. If a given dice roll advances our cause, 
we invoke ‘luck’ as the mysterious explanation: ‘I was so lucky to roll three 
sevens in a row.' But luck is just a cover for lack of knowledge of the 
relevant details. Dice are unpredictable because the values of the relevant 
variables are unknown. We cannot know the exact angles, velocities, 
irregularities, angular momenta, frictions, and so on. No physicists believe 
that the randomness of dice derives from the dice's genuine independence 
from the pattern of cause and effect. 

The randomness of dice—and wind, lotteries, and slot machines—is 
epistemological rather than metaphysical. There is nothing especially 
interesting going on, at least from a philosophical point of view. We are 


simply not privy to the relevant details, so the outcomes surprise us, for 
better or worse. 

Bohr's claim about quantum theory is that the randomness is not 
epistemological but metaphysical. We can literally know everything about 
an electron, but we will still be unable to predict which of the available 
events will occur. Or, put another way, we can imagine a dozen electrons 
arranged identically in all respects. But, despite them all starting from 
identical situations, they ‘choose’ to do different things and we can find no 
basis for the options that occur. 

This is such a puzzling claim that it is often misunderstood. Our 
intuition follows Einstein, leading us to respond, ‘Yes, but there must be 
some tiny features that differ, and this determines the chosen outcome.’ 
Surely, Einstein's voice echoes in our heads, “God does not throw dice.’ 

This exact question was posed in an extraordinary debate between 
Robert Wright and Daniel Dennett. Wright is one of America's leading non- 
fiction writers and, although he professes no religion per se, he is a 
passionate defender of the reality of transcendent purpose. Dennett, 
probably America's best-known philosopher and an important public 
intellectual and ‘new atheist’, rejects the transcendent, or anything outside 
the purview of science. 

Wright pushed Dennett to acknowledge the possibility of the 
transcendent with the following statement: ‘Events happen for which there 
is no cause in the physical universe.’ The ‘choice’ made by an electron 
when it ‘randomly’ moves to location A rather than B is genuinely and 
metaphysically indeterminate, and cannot be explained by any causes in the 
physical universe. Dennett, who understands science in general and 
quantum theory in particular, had to agree (Wright 2013). 

The future universe is thus not a simple extrapolation of the present. A 
detailed and comprehensive knowledge of all present conditions for every 
particle and the relevant laws describing them does not allow one to know 
future states of affairs. And knowledge of yesterday cannot account for all 
we encounter today. The present is not contained in the past; the future is 
not contained in the present; the universe can thus exhibit novelty and 
creativity, for better or worse. 


So WHat DOES THIS MEAN? 


At this point we draw our first theological conclusion. The causally closed 
clockwork universe of the Newtonians, which created conceptual 
challenges for divine action, has collapsed. In a tightly constrained system 
of cause and effect where all future events were caused by present effects, it 
was difficult—if not impossible—to conceive of God acting in the universe. 
But we do not live in such a universe. 

If the universe is somehow ‘open’, because of its quantum character, 
then perhaps God can be an agent within that universe. God could, at least 
in principle, influence quantum events without breaking the laws of 
physics. This, of course, is speculative but it creates conceptual space for 
divine action within a universe understood scientifically. But how would 
this work, exactly? 

To envision divine action in a quantum universe, picture the hydrogen 
atom discussed above. The electron is in orbit number five, with an almost 
certainty that it will drop into a smaller orbit. The probability for each of the 
four available options can be calculated from quantum theory. All are 
allowed by physics and no law is broken if any of them occur. God could, in 
principle, ‘choose’ the option for the electron. God could decide, for 
example, that the electron will drop into orbit number two. This event 
would technically be caused by God functioning as a ‘hidden variable’ but, 
since the event was within the envelope of scientifically allowed options, 
there would be no violation of any law of physics or, perhaps more 
precisely, there would be no detectable violation of any law. 

This is our first theologically relevant point: Divine action is permissible 
within our universe as presently understood and such action does not break 
any known laws. 

A natural reaction to this would be a yawn and a muttered ‘Who cares if 
God can make an electron jump to orbit number two instead of one or three, 
especially since it might have gone there anyway?’ On its own terms, this is 
hardly significant. To understand what becomes possible we have to ask 
whether God can do anything interesting with the power to influence 
quantum events. To answer that we have to consider what sorts of events 
occur at the quantum level and how quantum events get scaled up to the 


larger world. This process is called amplification (see Griffiths and 
Schroeter 2017, 525). 


QUANTUM Cars, EYES, BRAIN STATES, AND 
THE ORIGINS OF LIFE 


The most famous—although contrived—example of amplification is 
Schródinger's cat. We put a cat in a box with some radioactive material and 
a Geiger counter. Radioactivity is a quantum event and a radioactive atom 
may decay, releasing an electron, or it may not, just as an electron in a 
hydrogen atom may drop to a lower orbit, or stay where it is. If the atom 
decays, the Geiger counter registers the decay event and triggers the release 
of poison that kills the cat. So the cat is either alive or dead, depending on 
whether the decay event occurred. The tiny cause gets amplified into a large 
effect. Fortunately, there are less contrived examples of amplification. 

One remarkable example is the human eye. The receptors in our eyes are 
so sensitive that they can register the impact of a single photon of light 
(Castelvecchi 2016). Such a photon would be released, for example, when 
the electron in a hydrogen atom dropped into a lower orbit. Let us imagine a 
person lost in pitch dark, terrified, and praying for God to guide them out of 
this darkness. God could respond to that prayer by stimulating a quantum 
transition in an atom that would release a photon in the visible spectrum in 
the direction of the supplicant’s eye. 

A second example, more interesting but also more speculative since it 
involves consciousness, is the possibility of quantum events involving 
neurons. A quantum event at a neural junction could influence a brain state, 
making the subject happier, less angry, or more able to recall a faded 
memory. Many simultaneous and coordinated quantum events could create 
a neuronal signal that could influence a brain state (Ellis 1996). Brain 
science is immature and the central mystery of consciousness remains 
unexplained, despite the regular appearance of books with titles like How 
the Mind Works (Pinker 1997) or Consciousness Explained (Dennett 1991). 
However, brain states are measurably real, and people do things on the basis 
of brain states. A brain state could be the reason you took the back road on 
your commute home. And the brain state responsible for this decision could 


have been influenced by God in response to prayers from your children that 
you would arrive home safely and not be injured in the huge accident that 
occurred on your normal route. 

Quantum effects are also important in the evolution of life, providing 
another possible locus for divine influence. All life is driven by 
biochemistry, and the reactions of the molecules that drive this biochemistry 
are quantum events. At the level of the gene these reactions include the 
regular appearance of mutations, the essential building blocks of evolution. 

The trajectory of life on this planet as single-celled organisms evolved 
over 3.7 billion years into the great diversity we see today, including 
humans with all our remarkable features, was driven by mutations, which 
are chemical reactions in our DNA. Life involves the regular replication of 
DNA, as the famous double-stranded helix unzips and then each single 
strand functions as a template for the rebuilding of the helix. If the process 
was mechanically secure, each new strand of DNA would be an identical 
copy of the one that came before it. But the process is not secure and 
unexpected things can happen. We call these events mutations, which are 
essentially copying errors, not unlike the way a stenographer might make a 
mistake while doing a transcription. 

Many copying errors are irrelevant, making no difference in the 
organism built from the DNA blueprinnt. Misspelling the word blueprint in 
the previous sentence creates no confusion for the reader. And many are 
malignant, producing an organism that is deformed or non-viable, like the 
prose created when one starts typing with their fingers on the wrong keys; 
in general, these malignant mutations disappear, either because the 
organism did not live to reproductive age to pass them on, or because they 
could not compete with healthier organisms. 

Some mutations, however, are beneficial and bestow advantages on the 
host organism. These advantages make them better able to compete, and 
they reproduce more successfully, thus passing on a disproportionate 
number of their advantageous genes; in time these beneficial genes become 
dominant as their host organisms have more offspring. 

Beneficial mutations, although rare, are the source of the incredible 
novelty in natural history. Life began with single-celled creatures that could 
not see, smell, hear, move, or think. All these extraordinary capabilities 
developed gradually over time as beneficial mutations accumulated. And all 
such mutations involved quantum events. 


The ubiquity of quantum events in the evolutionary process provides a 
mechanism that could undergird theistic evolution. ‘God creates through 
evolution' is a plausible claim, if divine action is mediated through quantum 
events. 

Quantum theory thus opens the door to divine action in the present, and 
in the origins and evolution of life, but there is one final story to be told: the 
origin and history of the physical universe. And here, more than anywhere, 
we find quantum theory playing the central role, far more than a mere 
‘cause among causes’. 


QUANTUM THEORY Is Way THERE IS 
SOMETHING RATHER THAN NOTHING...OR 
Is Ir? 


The ultimate origin of everything is unknown. Our universe may be one of 
many spun out in the ongoing evolution of the multiverse. Or it may be 
unique. But either way, it began as a quantum event, erupting out of a pre- 
existing matrix in which quantum events following quantum laws could 
occur. The consensus is that the Big Bang event that began our universe was 
a quantum fluctuation in a pre-existing vacuum. Such an event, like the 
simpler examples given above, involves a system with various options. A 
quantum vacuum, although it has no energy and no particles, is not 
dormant. It fluctuates around zero energy, oscillating above (positive 
energy) and below (negative energy). The physicist Lawrence Krauss wrote 
a philosophically simplistic book titled A Universe from Nothing (Krauss 
2012) which tries to ‘explain’ ultimate origins using quantum theory by 
defining *nothing' as the quantum vacuum. 

A fluctuation in the quantum vacuum can, remarkably, give birth to an 
expanding universe. Our universe may indeed have begun from just such an 
event. Moments later another esoteric quantum event sets the strength of the 
electromagnetic and weak nuclear forces. Other quantum effects force 
quarks to combine into protons and neutrons, making atoms—mainly 
hydrogen—possible. The various and precisely specified interactions 
between particles play central roles in the unfolding history of the universe, 


enabling the fusion reactions in the stars. Fusion converts the initial 
hydrogen into helium, carbon, and the rest of the heavier elements of the 
periodic table. 

Gravitational forces within stars crush the hydrogen atoms like eggs 
under a steamroller, fusing them into helium atoms and then into other 
heavier atoms. After shining for billions of years, some stars explode, filling 
massive regions of space with the elements inside them. The omnipresent 
gravity gathers the debris from the exploded stars back into balls again. 
Some of the stellar debris ends up orbiting—in the form of planets—about 
another star. 

Planets at the right distance from their suns have an unusual molecular 
combination of hydrogen and oxygen: liquid water. Water has remarkable 
properties—determined by the rules of quantum theory—that make it a 
critical part of living things. 

This is the cosmic part of the story—the part that features physics, 
chemistry, and a ubiquitous quantum theory. 

Absent quantum mechanics we would not have a universe at all. 


QUANTUM CONCLUSIONS 


One of the leading cosmologists in the world is George F. R. Ellis, who co- 
authored with Stephen Hawking a widely used text on general relativity 
(Hawking and Ellis 1973). After a distinguished career in cosmology and an 
important role in fighting apartheid in his native South Africa, Ellis's 
professional interests turned to the mystery of consciousness, arguably the 
most important unsolved problem in science. Ellis is convinced that 
quantum effects in the brain can influence brain states that, in his view, 
cannot be understood in terms of their parts, but rather, can only be 
understood as irreducibly complex patterns (Ellis 1996; Ellis 2016). 

The brain state corresponding to the conviction that violence is an 
unethical means of bringing about change, for example, is not a physical 
structure to be built from component parts, each of which contains a portion 
of the whole. One does not, for example, find a bit of that idea here, some 
over there, and then combine them to get the resultant ethical conviction. 
There is something irreducibly holistic about an ethical conviction residing 


in one's brain. It exists as a pattern of neuronal connections that can be 
reconstituted to produce some other pattern. Just as a line is not ‘one third 
of a triangle’ or ‘one quarter of a square’, so a neuron is not ‘some fraction 
of a thought’. The triangle that results from three lines is an irreducible 
pattern. Similarly, a brain state is an irreducible pattern and one that can be 
influenced by quantum events. 

In conversation about the dismantling of apartheid, Ellis told me he 
wonders if that event is not a case study in both the causal power of an 
ethical conviction and the reality of divine action. A consensus existed that 
apartheid was so entrenched that it could not be ended without a bloody 
civil war and massive loss of life. But the anti-apartheid movement, 
especially its leaders, including Ellis, a Quaker, believed strongly in non- 
violent solutions and literally millions of Christians were praying that 
apartheid would disappear without taking millions of lives with it (Ellis 
2004). 


A CONCLUDING THEOLOGICAL POSTSCRIPT 


The greatest question about divine providence, however, is not whether it 
can occur within the causally open world of the quantum reality. That 
complicated question, as important as it may be, is for armchair 
philosophers and theoretical physicists living in ivory towers. The world 
where we live and breathe and have our being is an actual world, not merely 
one made possible by virtue of not being ruled out by science. 

The greatest question about divine providence is still the one Job 
wrestled with so many centuries ago as his blessed life began to vanish 
before his eyes in a series of heartbreaking disasters: Is there such a thing as 
divine providence in the world? Or do we live in a world indifferent to 
human suffering, where blessing, happiness—and the rain—fall on the just 
and the unjust? Why do events that should have no meaning—a wind 
blowing on the house where Job’s children were happily seated around the 
dinner table—produce the most tragic consequences? Why do some of us 
enjoy great health and long lives while others live lives that are ‘nasty, 
brutish, and short’, as Thomas Hobbes put it (Hobbes 1998, 84)? 


Job's sad lament about his misfortunes has echoed across the centuries, 
whenever the suffering of the world seems to mock the notion of divine 
providence. The deep sadness in its wail has not diminished over time as it 
rolls from one tragedy to another. Emaciated, demoralized Jews joined Job 
in asking ‘Where is God?’ as they saw their loved ones piled in mass graves 
during the Holocaust. ‘Where is God?’ asked the Japanese as fire and 
brimstone fell on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. ‘Where is God?’ asked the 
Africans kidnapped and sold into slavery. ‘Where is God?’ asked the 
weeping mother of my daughter's student who was killed by a stray bullet 
in a Boston parking lot. 

These honest questions do not have answers. And only those who have 
suffered greatly can appreciate the sheer size of the questions birthed so 
naturally by their suffering. But there are other questions we need to ask. 

Could God have played a role, as Ellis wonders, in the dismantling of 
apartheid? What about the abolition of slavery? How about the development 
of modern medicine that reduced infant mortality from 50 per cent to 1 per 
cent? What about the discovery of penicillin? Or the elimination of the great 
plagues that cut down so many innocent victims in previous centuries as 
well as today? We live in a world of great troubles and suffering, to be sure, 
but have made enormous progress and, by many measures, things are better 
than ever. 

In the final analysis we must acknowledge the complexity of the world 
we have come to understand, the long strange story in which quantum 
mechanics has played a major role. Most of us are thankful for our 
existence. Those of us privileged to study the history of the cosmos cannot 
help but stand in awe of just how improbable our existence truly is. That we 
can exist at all has required billions of years of quantum interactions, all of 
which may have involved divine intervention. Or may not... 


SUGGESTED READING 


Nobody has done more to explicate the topic explored in this chapter than my friend Bob Russell, 
Director of the Center for Theology and the Natural Sciences (CTNS) and holder of the Ian Barbour 
chair at the Graduate Theological Union in Berkeley, California. Russell is one of the leading and 
most productive scholars in science and religion over the past few decades and most of his work has 
addressed the problem of divine action. Russell coined the phrase 'non-interventionist ordinary 
divine action’ (NIODA), to describe the model for divine action in this chapter. A brief summary of 


the idea in Russell's own words can be found here, as a contribution to a seven-part series on divine 
action: <https://biologos.org/articles/series/divine-action-a-biologos-conversation/miracles-and- 
science-a-third-way>, accessed 19 July 2020. 

Russell also orchestrated a twenty-year project on divine action in conjunction with the Vatican. 
The project produced ten hefty volumes of essays by a broad range of scholars. The best entrance 
into this conversation is Scientific Perspectives on Divine Action: Twenty Years of Challenge and 
Progress (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 2009) by Robert Russell, Nancey 
Murphy, and William Stoeger. 

Readers interested in the philosophical implications of quantum mechanics can read Max 
Jammer’s classic The Philosophy of Quantum Mechanics: The Interpretations of Quantum 
Mechanics in Historical Perspective (New York: Wiley, 1974). Jammer’s book requires some 
background in physics and maths. A less demanding, more popular discussion can be found in Nick 
Herbert’s Quantum Reality: Beyond the New Physics (New York: Anchor Books, 1985). 
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CHAPTER 31 


QUANTUM MECHANICS 
AND REVELATION 


STEPHEN M. BARR 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS ABOUT QUANTUM 
MECHANICS 


FIRST, quantum mechanics is not just a theory of this or that physical 
phenomenon or realm of phenomena; it is an overarching framework for all 
of physics. Its principles (the ‘postulates of quantum mechanics’) apply to 
all physical phenomena and therefore, strictly speaking, all physical 
phenomena are *quantum phenomena'. 

What preceded quantum mechanics is now called 'classical physics'. 
That too was an overarching framework. These two frameworks are quite 
different in character, as we shall see, and yet are closely related. A classical 
theory can be 'quantized' to obtain a quantum-mechanical version. And 
conversely, the ‘classical limit’ of a quantum-mechanical theory can be 
taken to obtain the classical version of it (though some quantum theories 
have no classical version). The quantum framework is the correct one; but, 
in certain situations (roughly speaking, when objects are sufficiently large), 
using the classical version of the right theory gives answers that are correct 
to a very good approximation. 


Secondly, quantum mechanics has been applied to a vast range of 
different kinds of physical systems and its predictions have been 
consistently confirmed by experiment, sometimes to astonishing accuracy. 
After almost a century, there is no hint from either experiment or theory that 
its postulates stand in need of revision. For a long time, it was not known 
how to combine the principles of quantum mechanics with Albert Einstein's 
theory of gravity (that is, how to ‘quantize gravity’) in a mathematically 
consistent way, and some physicists expected that this might require a 
modification of quantum mechanics. However, it is now believed that 
superstring theory is a perfectly consistent way to quantize gravity, and in 
superstring theory it is the theory of gravity that is modified, not quantum 
mechanics. This has reinforced belief that quantum mechanics is correct. 

Thirdly, there is no significant controversy over the rules of quantum 
mechanics and how to use them to calculate physical quantities that can be 
measured in experiments. The controversies about quantum mechanics that 
have been going on since the 1920s do not, therefore, have any significant 
impact on ordinary scientific research, whether experimental or theoretical. 
Rather, these controversies concern certain fundamental mathematical 
entities that appear in quantum mechanics, usually called ‘wave functions’, 
and what they mean or represent. 

A crucial point about wave functions is that they are not themselves 
measurable but appear in the intermediate stages of the calculations of those 
quantities that can be measured. Wave functions are, therefore, more 
indirectly related to physical reality than were the mathematical expressions 
that appeared in classical physics. That is why the question arises whether 
and to what extent wave functions describe physical reality as it 1s in itself 
rather than just being tools for making predictions about measurements. 
Moreover, quantum mechanics as traditionally understood says that wave 
functions change suddenly when measurements are made; this is called the 
‘collapse of the wave function’. Whether this represents a change in the real 
world or something else is central to the controversies. 

Fourthly, there are many features of quantum mechanics that are very 
alien to our experience and intuition, and which therefore seem highly 
mysterious. Very well-known examples include wave-particle duality, the 
Heisenberg uncertainty principle, and quantum entanglement. Some people 
find these features quite disturbing and would like to take physics back to a 
classical framework somehow. A number of attempts have been made to do 


this by alternative theories to quantum mechanics, such as ‘Bohmian 
mechanics’ and the 'Ghirardi-Rimini- Weber theory’. Most fundamental 
physicists, however, regard such attempts as misguided. These alternative 
theories are more complicated than quantum mechanics and sacrifice much 
of its power and elegance. In any event, this chapter is about the 
philosophical implications of quantum mechanics, not alternatives to 
quantum mechanics, and so Bohmian mechanics and the Ghirardi- Rimini— 
Weber theory will not be discussed here. 

One of the mysterious and counter-intuitive aspects of quantum 
mechanics, namely wave-particle duality, is key to one of the great 
triumphs of quantum mechanics, namely the unification of matter and 
forces. The basic entities underlying our present theories of physics are 
‘fields’ (electromagnetic fields, gravitational fields, and electron fields are 
examples). Fields are responsible for the forces of nature, as was first 
suggested by Michael Faraday (1791—1867). For instance, electric forces 
can be understood as arising from ‘electric field lines’ stretching between 
charged particles. On the other hand, fields can have waves in them, as 
discovered by James Clerk Maxwell (1831—1879), and quantum mechanics 
says that these waves can also correctly be thought of as particles (by 
wave-particle duality). So, the fundamental entities called ‘quantum fields’ 
give rise to both the forces felt by matter and the particles that constitute the 
matter. This is a wonderful unification and simplification of our 
understanding of the natural world. Attempts to go back to classical physics 
abandon this great achievement, which is one of several reasons that most 
fundamental physicists look askance at them. 

Besides leading some people to try to abandon or revise quantum 
mechanics, its intuitive strangeness has provided an opening for 
sensationalizers and mystery mongers. Books such as The Tao of Physics by 
Fritjof Capra (1975) and The Dancing Wu Li Masters by Gary Zukav 
(1979) popularized the idea that quantum theory has something to do with 
Eastern mysticism. These books seem tame, however, compared to later 
writing about ‘quantum telepathy’, ‘quantum ESP’, and ‘quantum healing’, 
the last being a fad spawned by Deepak Chopra’s 1990 book of that name. 
The Nobel laureate in physics Murray Gell-Mann quite aptly termed such 
ideas ‘quantum flapdoodle’. 

Even apart from the flapdoodle, widespread misunderstandings abound. 
It is not the case, for example, that the famous Schródinger's Cat Paradox 


shows that a cat can be both alive and dead at the same time. Nor does the 
Einstein-Podolski-Rosen Paradox (or EPR Paradox), which is based on the 
phenomenon of quantum entanglement, mean that information can be sent 
faster than the speed of light, contravening the principles of special 
relativity. Nor does quantum mechanics imply that there is no such thing as 
objective reality (as Alessandro Fedrizzi and Massimiliano Proietti hyping 
their own work absurdly claimed to have proven in a paper published in 
2019). The various extravagant claims made about quantum mechanics by 
physics laymen and even sometimes by physicists make it more difficult for 
non-experts to find out what the real issues are. 

In this chapter a sober and accurate account will be given of some basic 
features of quantum mechanics and how they lead to the controversies 
about wave functions and their interpretation. This will be done using 
ordinary language and without getting into any of the technicalities and 
mathematic formalism. Along the way, the philosophically significant 
points will be discussed as well as their relation (when there plausibly is 
one) to religious ideas. 


CLASSICAL PHYSICS, PHYSICAL 
DETERMINISM, AND FREE WILL 


The conceptual framework of classical physics is relatively straightforward. 
Any physical system can be characterized by some set of quantities that are 
in principle measurable and that completely describe the system. If one 
knew the values of all these quantities exactly, and the rate at which they 
are changing, one would know everything about the state of the system. 
These quantities are called by various names, such as the system’s ‘degrees 
of freedom’ or ‘generalized coordinates’. Let us just call them the 
‘variables’ of the system. The variables describe what the basic constituents 
of a system are doing: they could be the positions of particles or the 
strengths of certain fields. 

How the values of these variables evolve through time is governed by a 
set of equations called the ‘equations of motion’ of the system. These 
equations follow from the application of the general laws of physics to that 
system. In classical physics, generally speaking, if the values of all the 


variables of a system and their rates of change are specified at one time, 
then the equations of motion of the system uniquely determine their values 
at all later (and earlier) times. This is called ‘physical determinism’. A 
famous statement of this was given in 1819 by the great mathematical 
physicist Pierre-Simon Laplace, who wrote, *[To] an intelligence who could 
know all the forces by which nature is animated, and the states at some 
instant of all the objects which compose it, nothing would be uncertain; and 
the future, as well as the past, would be present to its eyes' (Laplace 1951, 
4—5). Physical determinism 1s not a philosophical belief, but a mathematical 
property of the equations of motion. The equations of Newtonian gravity 
and mechanics, of electromagnetism (Maxwell’s equations), and of 
Einstein's theory of gravity (Einstein's equations) all have this property. 
Physical determinism was a general feature of classical physics. 

The physical determinism of classical physics posed a major 
philosophical challenge to religion, for it was hard to reconcile with the 
belief that human beings have free will. If the laws of physics are 
deterministic, then everything a human being does, every motion of every 
part of his body, including his brain, would uniquely follow from the laws 
of physics and from the state of the physical world in the past. 


QUANTUM MECHANICS, PROBABILITIES, 
AND THE OVERTHROW OF DETERMINISM 


One of the philosophically most important consequences of quantum 
mechanics is that it overthrew physical determinism. A central fact about 
quantum mechanics is that, unlike classical physics, it does not predict what 
will happen, but rather what things can happen and the probabilities of their 
happening. In other words, quantum mechanics is fundamentally about 
probabilities. 

Of course, probabilities are also often used in the context of classical 
physics. But that is only because of practical limitations, and specifically a 
lack of complete information. For example, one might say that a baseball 
has a certain probability of hitting a window. But if one knew exactly the 
speed and direction of the baseball as it left the bat, how it was spinning, 
how the wind was blowing, and the values of all the other relevant 


variables, then according to classical physics one could in principle 
calculate exactly where the baseball would go (and classical physics gives 
extremely accurate answers for objects as large as baseballs). 

In quantum mechanics, however, things are different. Even complete 
knowledge of the state of a system at one time would not determine its 
future behaviour, but only the probabilities of various future outcomes. 

To take a simple example, consider radioactive nuclei. These 'decay', 
that is, disintegrate, into other particles. Quantum mechanics does not 
predict exactly when a nucleus will decay but only the probability that it 
will decay in any given interval of time. For instance, there is a 50 per cent 
chance of it decaying within one ‘half-life’, 75 per cent within two half- 
lives, etc. Given a very large number of identical nuclei, quantum 
mechanics predicts that after one half-life approximately half of them will 
have decayed, but it has nothing to say about which particular nuclei will 
decay and which will not. That is random and not determined by the laws of 
physics. 


PROBABILITIES, OBSERVERS, AND 
MATERIALISM 


The probabilities predicted by quantum mechanics are encoded in wave 
functions. The wave function of a system is a function of time and of the 
variables of the system. The wave function of an isolated system (one that is 
not interacting with anything external to it) evolves in time in accordance 
with an equation called the Schródinger equation, which uniquely 
determines the evolution through time of the wave function. At first glance, 
this looks like the physical determinism of classical physics, in which the 
equations of motion uniquely determine how the variables of the system 
will evolve through time. The difference, however, is that the wave function 
is not a direct description of the system in the same way that in classical 
physics the variables are. Rather, as already noted, the wave function 
encodes probabilities of various events happening—for example, of a 
radioactive nucleus decaying or not decaying. 

This brings us immediately to the very heart of the puzzles surrounding 
quantum mechanics. Quantum mechanics predicts probabilities of events. 


But the ‘probability of an event happening’ only means something if at 
some point there is a definite outcome, that is, the event in question 
definitively happens or does not happen. Consider, for example, the 
statement that Jane has a 70 per cent chance of passing the French exam. 
That only has content if at some point Jane will take the exam and get a 
definite result, passing or failing. If she passes, then the probability jumps 
from 70 per cent to 100 per cent (or 1). If she fails, it jumps from 70 per 
cent to 0 per cent (or 0). In other words, for the ‘probability of an event 
happening' to mean anything at all, that probability must at some point 
jump: to 100 per cent (= 1) if the event occurs or 0 per cent (= 0) if it fails 
to occur. 

Here is the key issue for quantum mechanics: when and how do the 
probabilities of events that are encoded in wave functions jump to 0 or 1? 
What makes this question difficult to answer is that for the probabilities 
encoded in wave functions to jump, the wave functions that encode them 
must jump—that is, undergo an instantaneous, discontinuous change— 
whereas the Schrodinger equation does not describe such jumps of wave 
functions! 

A good illustration of this is the evolution of the wave function of a 
radioactive nucleus. According to the Schródinger equation, the wave 
function of a radioactive nucleus evolves in time in such a way that the 
‘survival probability’ of the nucleus (the probability of its not having 
decayed) falls exponentially with time: it falls to 0.5 after one half-life, 0.25 
after two half-lives, etc., but it never falls to 0! (It will never reach 0, no 
matter how many half-lives elapse, nor will it ever jump back to 1.) To 
summarize the problem, (1) the probabilities predicted by quantum 
mechanics are the probabilities of events; (2) probabilities of events do not 
mean anything unless at some point the events definitively happen or do not 
happen; (3) when events definitively happen or do not happen, their 
probabilities jump to 1 or 0; (4) such jumps must be reflected in sudden 
jumps of wave functions; but (5) the Schródinger equation does not yield 
such jumps of wave functions. These points taken together imply that there 
is something that is not described by the Schródinger equation. One begins 
to see the glimmer of the argument against materialism. 

We are confronted, then, by two questions: What precipitates such jumps 
in the values of wave functions (the ‘collapses’ referred to above)? And how 


can such jumps occur if the Schródinger equation, which governs the 
evolution of wave functions, does not produce them? 

The traditional answer to the first question is that what precipitates the 
jumps, or ‘collapses’, are measurements. The ‘outcomes’ whose 
probabilities are encoded in wave functions are the outcomes of 
measurements. And the answer to the second question is that wave 
functions have two ways of changing. When a system is isolated and not 
‘observed’ or ‘measured’ (the terms are used interchangeably) or otherwise 
disturbed from the outside, its wave function evolves in accordance with the 
Schródinger equation. But when an observation or measurement is made of 
the system, the wave function of that system undergoes a different kind of 
change, namely a sudden collapse that reflects the outcome of the 
measurement. These two kinds of change are very different in several ways. 
The ‘Schrodinger evolution’ is continuous, predictable, and ‘unitary’ (a 
technical mathematical term), whereas the ‘collapse’ is discontinuous, not 
predictable (one does not know in advance which way it will collapse, 
except probabilistically), and 'non-unitary'. (‘Unitary’ in this context 
means, in essence, that no information is lost in a process. The collapsed 
wave function does not contain complete information about the wave 
function before the collapse.) 

A crucial point is that the measurement or observation that precipitates 
the collapse of the wave function of a physical system must be made by 
some entity, traditionally called the ‘observer’, that is (at least partially) 
outside the system described by the wave function. The observer must be an 
outside observer. For suppose, on the contrary, that the observer was just a 
part of that physical system. Then the ‘observation’ would be something 
going on within the system, which could then be treated as undisturbed 
from outside. Consequently, the wave function of the system (now assumed 
to include the observer) would evolve in time in accordance with the 
Schródinger equation. But that means that no collapse would occur, because 
the Schródinger equation does not give such collapses. Probabilities would 
remain between 0 and 1, rather than collapsing to 0 or 1. In other words, no 
definite outcomes would occur. 

To be concrete, let us suppose that the system of interest consists of a 
radioactive nucleus and a Geiger counter that is supposed to be measuring 
or ‘observing’ the nucleus to tell if it decayed. Suppose further that if the 
nucleus decays, the Geiger counter would detect the decay and record that 


fact by making a red light go on, whereas if the nucleus does not decay, 
then the Geiger counter's red light would remain off. The wave function of 
the nucleus-Geiger counter system would encode the probabilities of two 
possible cases: (a) nucleus intact and red light off, and (b) nucleus decayed 
and red light on. As time went on, the wave function of this nucleus-Geiger 
counter system would evolve in accordance with the Schródinger equation. 
After one half-life, there would be a 50 per cent chance of case (a) and 50 
per cent of case (b). After two half-lives, there would be a 25 per cent 
chance of case (a) and a 75 per cent chance of case (b). At all times after the 
initial set-up, there would be non-zero probabilities of both cases. 
Therefore, no jump would occur to make the probability of either case (a) 
or case (b) become 1 or 0. That is, no definite outcome would occur as long 
as the nucleus-Geiger counter system was not disturbed from outside. On 
the other hand, if some ‘observer’ from outside the nucleus-Geiger counter 
system made a measurement of it to see if the red light was on, then he or 
she would find that either case (a) or case (b) was true, and the probabilities 
would jump to reflect that. 

To repeat: in order for definite outcomes to happen, there must be 
observers who (unlike Geiger counters) are not merely physical systems. 
For if a putative *observer' were merely a physical system, there would be a 
wave function that included both it and the system being observed, and that 
wave function would not collapse. What is it, then, about ‘observers’ that 
escapes physical description in terms of wave functions? It would seem that 
it must be some aspect of the mind of the observer, and, in particular, it 
must include that part of the observer's mind that can know outcomes. This 
was the conclusion drawn by a number of eminent physicists, including 
John von Neumann, Eugene P. Wigner, and Sir Rudolf Peierls. Obviously, 
this conclusion is anti-materialist: it says that not all of reality (and, in 
particular, mental reality) is captured by physics. For example, Wigner said 
that materialism is ‘not consistent with present quantum mechanics’. (The 
word ‘present’ here is not really significant; the quantum mechanics of 
today is the same as the quantum mechanics of 1961, when Wigner wrote 
those words; see Wigner 1961, 175.) Peierls said that *The premise that you 
can describe by physics the whole function of a human being, including its 
knowledge and its consciousness, is untenable. There is still something 
missing’ (Peierls 1986, 76). 


It may seem strange that minds have somehow gotten into the 
discussion. How did that happen? The reason goes back to the basic fact 
that quantum mechanics is about probabilities of events. Probabilities of 
events have to do with someone's state of knowledge. Before an uncertain 
outcome is known, one can only assign probabilities to it; after it is known, 
one no longer needs probabilities (or equivalently one can set the 
probabilities equal to 0 or 1). And knowledge requires a mind that can know. 
As Peierls said, ‘The quantum mechanical description is in terms of 
knowledge, and knowledge requires somebody who knows’ (Peierls 1986, 
74). Note that he said ‘somebody’, not something. His statement came in 
reply to the question of whether an inanimate device, such as a Geiger 
counter, could play the role of the ‘observer’. For the reasons that were 
already explained above, Peierls said that it could not: it had to be an 
observer with a mind. 

In the traditional understanding of quantum mechanics, then, wave 
functions encode the probabilities that the observer must assign to the 
outcomes of possible measurements he can make. In other words, wave 
functions encode the observer s state of knowledge of the system, that is, 
what the observer is in a position to assert about the system. Given this, it 
makes perfect sense that the wave function ‘collapses’ when the observer 
makes a measurement of the system and knows the outcome of the 
measurement. For, at that point, the observer’s knowledge suddenly 
changes, and the wave function must therefore suddenly change as well. 
The ‘collapse of the wave function’, which to many people seems so bizarre 
and hard to accept, is actually a common-sense corollary of what wave 
functions are. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE TRADITIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING OF QUANTUM MECHANICS 


The account of quantum mechanics sketched in non-technical terms above 
(in which there are ‘systems’ and ‘observers’, and the wave function of a 
system collapses when the observer makes a measurement of the system) is 
called, variously, the ‘traditional interpretation’, the ‘standard 
interpretation’, the ‘orthodox interpretation’, and the ‘Copenhagen 


interpretation'. Not all who accept it agree with the view that minds play an 
important role or endorse the anti-materialist conclusions drawn by Wigner, 
Peierls, and others; though these conclusions seem very difficult to avoid. 

Many objections have been raised to the traditional interpretation of 
quantum mechanics. Let us briefly look at three of them. 

One objection is that there can be more than one ‘observer’ of a system 
and they may make their observations at different times. The question, then, 
is which of the observers collapses the wave function? This is the basis of 
the so-called *Wigner's Friend Paradox'. Wigner considered a hypothetical 
situation where he has a laboratory assistant (his ‘friend’) running an 
experiment overnight while Wigner himself goes home to sleep. In the 
middle of the night, Wigner's friend makes an observation (say, that a 
radioactive nucleus has decayed). In the morning, Wigner comes in and 
learns from his friend that the nucleus has decayed. One can think of 
Wigner's friend as the observer, in which case the wave function collapses 
in the middle of the night. Or one can think of Wigner as the observer and 
his friend as merely a part of the experimental apparatus employed by 
Wigner. In that case the wave function collapses when Wigner makes his 
observation by talking to his friend in the morning. The resolution of this 
paradox is that a system does not have just one wave function but has as 
many wave functions as there are observers in different states of knowledge 
about the system. So Wigner's observation collapses the wave function 
encoding Wigner's state of knowledge, while the friend's observation 
collapses the wave function encoding the friend's state of knowledge. 

Another question is, what kinds of entities qualify as observers? A 
human being can be an observer, clearly. But can a chimpanzee? A dog? An 
insect? A worm? A bacterium? An atom? A subatomic particle? The general 
answer is that any being who can know the outcomes of measurements can 
be an observer. 

A third criticism of the traditional interpretation of quantum mechanics 
is that it seems to make reality dependent on what observers know. A classic 
illustration of this is the Schródinger's Cat Paradox. In that thought 
experiment, a situation is envisioned in which a radioactive nucleus 
decaying will set in motion a train of events that kills a cat. One considers 
the wave function of the system comprising the nucleus, the apparatus that 
detects the nuclear decay and kills the cat, and the cat itself. The idea is that 


the wave function of this system will not collapse to a definite state with a 
live cat or a dead cat until the observer checks on the condition of the cat. 

It is often claimed that the cat in the Schródinger's Cat Paradox is 
somehow both alive and dead—or neither alive nor dead—until the 
observer looks at it. Such statements are highly misleading. First, the wave 
function encodes, as explained earlier, the observer's state of knowledge 
about the cat and in particular the probabilities that he will observe the cat 
to be dead or to be alive if and when he checks on the cat's condition. 
Secondly, if the observer finds that the cat is dead, he may also perform all 
the tests of forensic pathology (body temperature, rigor mortis, lividity, 
etc.) to see how long ago the cat died. Two observers may check on the 
cat's condition at different times, and their knowledge may therefore change 
at different times, but they must reach consistent conclusions about the cat's 
time of death (and will, according to quantum mechanics, unless one of 
them makes an error) Thirdly, the nucleus can decay at any time. 
Therefore, the wave functions used by observers will encode the 
probabilities of a continuous range of possible outcomes: the nucleus may 
decay (and the cat die) at any time t. So, if an observer checks on the cat at 
some particular time 7, the wave function predicts the probability (given 
what that observer already knows) that he will find the cat alive at T as well 
as the probabilities, for all values of t between 0 and 7, that he will find the 
cat to have died at t. 


THE ISSUE or ‘REALISM’ 


There is another kind of objection to the traditional understanding of 
quantum mechanics, which is raised by many people, including some well- 
known Catholic thinkers such as Stanley Jaki and Mortimer Adler. And this 
is that quantum mechanics seems to undermine the idea of an objective 
physical reality that exists apart from what any embodied observer knows 
about it. There is some validity to this objection. The traditional 
understanding of quantum mechanics seems to yield no more than a 
patchwork quilt of wave functions, each representing what some observer 
can say about reality. The collapses of wave functions are obvious seams in 
this quilt. 


It is hard to deny that the description of the world yielded by quantum 
mechanics is incomplete in some way. But that does not necessarily imply 
that there cannot be a complete description of objective reality. There are at 
two ways in which one might imagine that the quantum-mechanical 
description of reality is incomplete: 


(a) there is more to physical reality than quantum mechanics 
describes, or 
(b) there is more to reality than physical reality. 


One version of (a) is called the ‘hidden variables’ idea. This is simply 
the idea that probabilities arise in quantum mechanics for the same reason 
they did in classical physics, that is, incomplete information about systems. 
For example, the reason that two seemingly identical radioactive nuclei 
decay at different times would be that they are, in fact, slightly different 
from each other in some way: there are some hidden variables needed to 
completely characterize such nuclei that have different values for the two 
nuclei. The hidden variables idea is strongly disfavoured at the present time. 
Many classes of hidden variables theories have been ruled out by crucial 
experimental tests (such as the tests of 'Bell's inequality"). Bohmian 
mechanics (briefly mentioned above) is a version of the hidden variables 
idea that survives these tests because it gives the same (correct) predictions 
as quantum mechanics for a wide class of physical systems. However, it has 
not been shown that Bohmian mechanics can be successfully extended to 
‘relativistic field theories’, which are needed to formulate our present 
understanding of fundamental physics, and it seems unlikely that it can be 
so extended. Moreover, Bohmian mechanics strikes most physicists as 
contrived and ungainly. 

Another version of (a) is based on a misunderstanding of the Heisenberg 
uncertainty principle that is common among non-physicists. The idea is 
that, for example, a particle actually has a definite position and momentum 
at the same time but we cannot measure them at the same time. Physicists 
generally agree that the reverse is the case: it 1s because a particle does not 
simultaneously have a definite position and momentum that we cannot 
simultaneously measure them. 

All versions of (a) say that more information is needed to completely 
characterize physical systems than quantum mechanics is able to take into 


account. There are, however, powerful physics arguments against such a 
thesis, including the fact that such information would alter the 
thermodynamic properties of systems (such as entropy, heat capacity, etc.) 
in a way that disagrees with experiment. 

The other way that quantum mechanics might be incomplete, which was 
called (b) above, is that there is more to reality than physical reality. Unlike 
(a) this idea is quite compatible with quantum mechanics. The reason that it 
is not more widely considered by physicists is probably due to a 
combination of the materialist prejudice that is widespread among 
physicists and the fact that the idea goes beyond physics. 

If one accepts the idea that some aspect of the minds of observers is not 
physical, then a fully realist account of quantum mechanics can be given 
without modifying or tinkering with it (as is done by hidden variables 
theories). One such account is called the ‘travelling minds hypothesis’. That 
idea will not be described here, but an account may be found in ‘Quantum 
Mechanics and Physicalism’ (Barr 2020). 


THE ATTEMPT TO ABOLISH OBSERVERS: 
THE ‘MANY WORLDS INTERPRETATION" 


Many physicists are discomfited by the role that observers play in the 
traditional understanding of quantum mechanics. They therefore suggest 
that observers should simply be eliminated as distinct entities from any 
account of quantum mechanics. That would mean that observations or 
measurements are not distinct kinds of event. And that, in turn, would mean 
that there are no collapses of wave functions and that wave functions evolve 
in just one way: in accordance with the Schródinger equation. 

To be concrete, consider the system, discussed previously, that consisted 
of a radioactive nucleus and a Geiger counter connected to a red light. We 
saw that if the wave function of this system is not collapsed by the 
observation of some outside observer, then there will always be non-zero 
probabilities for both the nucleus having decayed and the red light being on 
and the nucleus being intact and the red light being off. If we eliminate 
observers altogether, then these two alternatives will always coexist in an 
uncollapsed wave function. 


The way some choose to interpret this is to say that there are two 
coexisting branches of reality, or equally real ‘worlds’, one in which the 
nucleus has decayed and the red light is on and one in which the nucleus is 
intact and the red light is off. In fact, there would be innumerable such 
branchings occurring all the time, so that there would be an infinite number 
of branches or *worlds' coexisting. Hence the name for this scenario: the 
many worlds interpretation of quantum mechanics (MWI). Every human 
being would exist in an infinite number of copies, at least one copy in each 
branch. The copies in some branches would see the red light on, while the 
copies in other branches would see the red light off. 

The MWI is increasingly popular but is also almost certainly untenable. 
It simply makes no sense as an interpretation of quantum mechanics. The 
reason is that it has no way of relating wave functions to probabilities. 
Remember that the probabilities in quantum mechanics are the probabilities 
of outcomes of measurements. But in the MWI one has thrown out 
measurements along with the observers. To understand the problem fully, 
one has to know a little more about quantum mechanics than has been 
explained so far, but which will be explained now. 

An important fact about wave functions is that they are 'complex 
valued’. That is, the values of the wave function are not ‘real numbers’ but 
rather ‘complex numbers’. (A complex number is a number containing the 
square root of —1, or i.) That tells us immediately that wave functions do 
not simply contain probabilities, for probabilities are always real numbers. 
That is why we have said that wave functions ‘encode’ probabilities. There 
is a distinct mathematical rule in quantum mechanics—it is one of the 
postulates of quantum mechanics—that tells one how to convert the 
complex numbers in wave functions into the real-number probabilities that 
can be compared to experiment. That rule—called the *probability rule', or 
the *Born rule', after the physicist Max Born, who discovered it in 1926— 
comes into play when a measurement is made. Before a measurement is 
made on a system, the wave function of the system can be written as the 
sum of pieces each of which corresponds to a possible outcome of the 
measurement. The coefficient of each piece is a complex number called the 
amplitude of that outcome. The probability of a particular outcome 
occurring is obtained by taking the absolute square of the corresponding 
amplitude. That 1s, if the amplitude 1s the complex number a - bi, then the 


probability is given by a? + b*. After the measurement, the outcome is 


known, so the probabilities suddenly change, as do the amplitudes—that is 
the collapse. 

In the traditional understanding of quantum mechanics, as we have seen, 
there are two kinds of events: (1) the ‘Schrödinger evolution’ of a system in 
time when it is not being measured and is undisturbed, and (2) the 
‘measurement’ of the system by an observer. The rule used in the first case 
is the Schródinger equation, whereas the rule used in the second case is the 
Born rule. But when one has eliminated observers and measurements as 
anything special, one is left with just wave functions evolving through time 
in accordance with the Schródinger equation. The Born rule is gone. Nor is 
there any way within the MWI to recover it. One cannot derive a statement 
about probabilities unless one starts with a premiss that makes reference to 
probabilities. That premiss in traditional quantum mechanics is the Born 
rule, which is one of the postulates or axioms of quantum mechanics. That 
axiom makes explicit reference to measurements. If measurements are not a 
distinct kind of event, then the Born rule cannot even be stated. 

The fact is that in the MWI there is no way to relate wave functions and 
the amplitudes in them to probabilities. That means that the MWI can make 
no predictions about probabilities. And that, in turn, means that the MWI 
makes no predictions at all: it is totally without content. 


THE WELCOME IMPLICATIONS OF QUANTUM 
MECHANICS 


There are two features of classical physics that were quite uncongenial to 
Christian philosophical positions and that were overcome by quantum 
mechanics. First, as we have seen, classical physics was deterministic, 
whereas quantum mechanics is not. 

Secondly, classical physics lent itself quite directly to a materialist 
monism. The only entities posited in classical physics are physical systems 
that are completely described by a set of mathematical variables. There is 
no way for mind to enter the picture, except in an extraneous way that gives 
it no necessary connection to physical systems. Quantum mechanics, by 
contrast, arguably must posit, for its own coherence, entities—observers— 


who have the capacity to know and are not entirely reducible to the same 
kind of mathematical description that purely physical entities are. 

And yet, one finds many Christian thinkers quite spooked by quantum 
mechanics. Some fear that it cannot be reconciled with the existence of 
objective reality. However, that fear is unjustified. In quantum mechanics, 
what is measured by one observer must be consistent with what is measured 
by other observers. If one observer sees Schródinger's cat dead, another 
Observer is not going to see Schródinger's cat alive later (unless he is failing 
to observe properly). 

Some may fear that the Heisenberg uncertainty principle or wave- 
particle duality involves a rejection of logic. Again, that idea is unfounded. 
There is no logical inconsistency in quantum mechanics. There is no 
principle of logic that implies that one can meaningfully predicate at the 
same time definite position and definite momentum to a particle. 

And some worry that quantum mechanics seems to give to minds a role 
in determining physical reality. And yet, that minds have some kind of 
effects on physical reality should not frighten anyone who believes that 
human will can have effects in the world. 

Quantum mechanics is certainly 'strange', paradoxical, and hard to wrap 
one's mind around. But so is the world we live in. And so are the mysteries 
of the faith given in biblical revelation. 
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CHAPTER 32 


REVELATION AND 
COGNITIVE SCIENCE 


an invitation 


JUSTIN L. BARRETT 


INTRODUCTION 


THIN, sharp air buffeted us as we picked and plodded our way up the 
narrow rock-strewn trail. Darrell frequently tried to crumble into a panting 
heap but his best friend and I wouldn't let him. ‘You have come too far to 
turn back now.’ *You'll be glad you kept going when you reach the top.’ 
These and our other encouraging words began to sound desperate and 
hollow. The rest of the group was considerably ahead of us and we were 
half-carrying this peevish, overweight Kansas couch-potato teenager up the 
Colorado peak. He rewarded us for our efforts with frequent obscenities 
between gasps. Our trio could manage only a few steps at a time before 
Darrell would beg to rest. He grew ever angrier and his footing less sure the 
higher we went. Then, the trail ended, and we looked up. We were at the top 
of the world, joined by the fourteen-thousand-foot Collegiate Peaks. 
Excepting his wheezing, Darrell fell into stunned silence for three or four 
seconds, gazing at the ancient stony behemoths. Then, with a surrendered 
expression on his face, he said quietly, ‘God is awesome.’ 


Apparently, in that moment, Darrell experienced divine revelation. How 
did this happen? A tacit assumption of biblical literature is that God works 
through natural processes, meaning that, in addition to God's motives, part 
of a complete explanation of revelation includes the psychological 
processes in the human recipients of such revelation. In fact, all revelation, 
if it 1s to be received by its human audience(s) as revelation, must be 
mediated through human beings, specifically, human minds working in 
human bodies and human social networks. Human psychology is part of 
divine revelation as much as consideration of one's audience is part of good 
communication. A better understanding of the human cognitive systems that 
facilitate revelation will help us better understand revelation. What, then, 
were the psychological factors and processes that were in operation, such 
that an agnostic, grumpy teenager was struck by the awesomeness of God 
when viewing the Rocky Mountains? 

The aim of this chapter is to advance the idea that the psychological 
sciences, and particularly cognitive science of religion, can bring useful 
tools and insights to theological inquiry. The specific topic is divine 
revelation, but a similar case could be made for the contributions from the 
cognitive and psychological sciences to other areas of theology, such as 
those that concern human nature and its redemption or human-divine 
interaction. Divine revelation is a particularly apt place for psychological 
science to contribute: at its core, divine revelation 1s God's communication 
to human beings concerning who God is and what kind of relationship God 
wants with us as human beings. Successful communication does something 
to change thoughts and feelings in the minds of the human audience. It 
follows that the sciences of the human mind, cognitive sciences, may have 
something useful to offer the study of revelation. As noted by Alister 
McGrath: 


Revelation may involve the interpretation of historical events, the hearing of the word of 
God, the reading of Scripture, experience of the presence of God, or reflection on the natural 
world...As John of Damascus stressed in the eighth century, revelation does not circumvent 
the natural, material world; the incarnation represents an extension and confirmation, not a 
contradiction, of earlier modes of revelation. Yet that process of interpretation and 
appropriation also includes human perception, which simply cannot be eliminated for the 
sake of theological convenience. (McGrath 2008, 108) 


Cognitive science is the scholarly space that concerns how it is that human 
beings think, feel, perceive, judge, and reason. Cognitive science is the 


‘interdisciplinary study of mind and intelligence’ (Thagard 2005, p. ix). A 
major contributing parent discipline is psychology, particularly cognitive 
and cognitive developmental psychology, but other key players are 
cognitive anthropology, computer science (especially artificial intelligence), 
linguistics, neuroscience, and philosophy of mind. Cognitive science as 
applied to the study of shared beliefs and practices typically called 
‘religious’ or theological has come to be called cognitive science of religion 
(CSR) (see Barrett 2000). 

As CSR is a relatively new area of study, application to questions 
concerning divine revelation has not, to my knowledge, been undertaken 
with any depth. This chapter, then, is not intended to summarize past work 
as much as to lay some basic groundwork for future exploration. In that 
way, it is meant to serve as an invitation to a ‘cognitive science of 
revelation by providing some illustrative cognitive perspectives on 
revelation, and then raising some questions for future research. It is more of 
a suggestion for a direction, and what to take on the journey, than a 
recounting of where others have gone. I hope to encourage others on this 
expedition by providing some brief description of two landmarks that a 
theologian might pass along the way: in which ways a cognitive approach 
might bear upon how people receive revelation from the natural world 
(often termed 'general revelation"), and what it is about Jesus' miracles 
(often regarded as a type of ‘special revelation’) that is distinctive from a 
cognitive science perspective. My focus is on communication of factual, 
propositional content in revelation, though such knowledge about God is 
only part of what God might reveal to human beings. In principle, other 
dimensions of revelation, including affective and other relational 
dimensions, could be considered from a cognitive perspective as well. 


ASSUMPTIONS 


Whereas human beings can reveal or disclose something about themselves 
either intentionally or accidentally, I assume that all divine revelation is 
purposive and intentional and, hence, rightly called communication. Of 
course, unlike human communication that is limited in its forms of 
expression, divine communication may take innumerable forms. 


Traditionally these forms have been grouped as subclasses, termed ‘general’ 
and ‘special’. Robert Bishop provides a common definition of the two: 
‘General revelation is the category usually thought to include very general 
knowledge about God’s power, deity, and so forth. Special revelation is the 
specific, highly detailed knowledge about God, redemption, and Jesus, the 
Messiah, found in biblical texts’ (Bishop 2017, 575). Other classifications 
have been offered depending upon whether the message, channel, or sender 
(that is, person of the Trinity) is being stressed. For instance, Wayne 
Grudem, focusing on the work of the Holy Spirit, emphasizes divine 
inspiration of Scripture and revelation through prophecy, both biblical and 
post-biblical (Grudem 1994, 640—645, 1056-1057). William Alston and 
Richard Swinburne add divine action in history as channels for divine 
revelation (Alston 1993, 290; Swinburne 2008, 25). 

Gordon Spykman, taking up a very Christocentric view of divine 
revelation, stresses the unity in message of divine revelation, and, echoing 
John 1, sees *God's Word’ as being discernible through at least three 
channels: creation, the Incarnation in Jesus of Nazareth, and Scripture 
(Spykman 1992, 81, 83—85, 78). Regardless of subclass, to actually reveal 
something of God or God's purposes divine revelation must change mental 
states in human audiences. ‘However revelation is to be understood, it 
involves human cognition and perception, which recognize it for what it 
actually is. Revelation takes place within history, culture, and the natural 
order, and does not bypass its categories’ (McGrath 2008, 107—108). The 
processes by which human minds change in response to various inputs or 
stimuli are the domain of the cognitive and psychological sciences. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ABOUT 
HUMAN MINDS 


Assuming, too, that contemporary cognitive science is on the right path, 
human beings are creatures with limitations in how much information they 
can receive, attend to, and process. Thus, human beings cannot perceive, let 
alone conceive, all things by and for themselves. Hence, they use things in 
the environment to remind and inform them, especially other people. 
Likewise, human beings make enormous use of socially acquired 


information and rely upon each other to complete each other's knowledge. 
To facilitate this social learning, human beings are relatively slow 
developing, giving them time to acquire instruction from others, as well as 
learning from the particulars of the world around them. Nevertheless, 
regularities of the world and naturally developing predilections make some 
ideas easier to acquire and use, yielding characteristically human ways of 
forming mental representations and solving problems (Barrett 2011; 
McCauley 2011). Consequently, human beings are active processors of 
inputs, including communication acts. That is, they actively shape the 
messages that they receive; their background mental structures, 
assumptions, concepts, and schemas impinge upon what is received. 

On one level, we all know that some ideas are more easily thought by 
human minds than others. Understanding that 2 + 2 = 4 is easier than 
understanding the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. What we often fail to 
appreciate properly is that the relative ease of thinking some thoughts over 
others is not merely a function of our previous education or a quality of the 
thoughts themselves, but is largely due to the nature of human minds. Much 
as some types of bird brains are really excellent at remembering the 
locations of hundreds of seeds that they have hidden, and bats are 
outstanding at forming maps of space using sounds, human beings as a 
whole are really good at thinking about some types of things and not so 
good at others. Some conceptual content is stranger to our minds than other 
content. Without this basic idea, it is too easy to fall into the conventional 
mode of understanding that successful communication amounts to putting 
the message into a 'clear' form and providing sufficient motivation for the 
receiver to attend to it. The tacit assumption is that human minds are 
passive sponges or blank slates. This sponge may have some information in 
it that it soaked up from its culture previously, to be sure, but otherwise, it 
doesn't matter what my content is: my communication strategy will be 
roughly the same. 

If the cognitive sciences have shown nothing else in their short, seventy- 
year life, they have shown that the idea that human minds are general- 
purpose information-receiving devices is greatly mistaken. I have two 
favourite examples to cement this point. First, consider snakes (my guess is 
that many of you would rather not). Human beings (among other animals) 
very easily form a fear association with snakes. In fact, studies suggest that 
at one's first exposure to a snake, seeing another person respond in fear may 


be sufficient to form a fear of snakes. It 1s that easy. Not so with flowers or 
fruit or bunnies. Human beings naturally think differently about snakes than 
other classes of objects (Ohman and Mineka 2001). My second example is 
more pleasant. From just hours after birth, babies selectively attend to 
human faces in their environment and may even imitate some facial 
expressions (Meltzoff and Moore 1983). Before long, a young human being 
can recognize hundreds or even thousands of different human faces under 
different lighting conditions, at different angles, and using different facial 
expressions. Facial recognition is an enormously difficult computational 
problem that has only in recent years begun to be solved by computers, 
thanks to massive data sets and enormous computing power, but most 
babies can do it effortlessly. Human minds are very good for thinking about 
faces. The point 1s that some ways of thinking and some content domains 
are more natural for human beings than others, and these differences are not 
a product of cultural or historical particularities. 


DIVINE REVELATION 


The big point of this introduction to human cognition is that we human 
beings are not passive recipients of information around us, but are active 
processors of that information. We selectively attend to some information 
over others, read much more content into some things over others, and rely 
on other people and artefacts to do much of our thinking for us. Human 
minds are not passive sponges or blank slates. These principles likewise 
apply to communication, and in so far as divine revelation amounts to 
communication from God to human beings about himself, then these 
scientific insights concerning human cognition may importantly bear on 
how we understand divine revelation. The more we understand the details 
about human nature concerning cognition, the more we may be able to 
understand at least some decisions God has made concerning revelation to 
us human beings. 
Let us assume that: 


* God has created human beings with these cognitive properties. 
* God knows these things about human beings. 


* God wants (at least some) human beings to have a relationship with 
him. 

* Relationship requires some knowledge of the relational object. 

* God has communicated and does communicate relevant knowledge 
of himself to human beings— Revelation". 

* God may be expected to have communicated about himself in a way 
that makes good use of human conceptual systems for his revelatory 
purposes. 

* Therefore, an understanding of those conceptual systems may help 
illuminate our understanding of divine revelation and God's 
revelatory purposes. 


Below I sketch two possible applications of a cognitive scientific 
approach to the study of divine revelation in hopes of making the value of 
such efforts clearer. 


A CASE OF GENERAL REVELATION: HUMAN 
PROPENSITIES TO PERCEIVE DESIGN AND 
PURPOSE IN NATURE 


Returning to the case of Darrell being impressed by God's awesome 
majesty in the face of a stunning vista, from a biblical perspective, it's not 
too surprising. Biblically, the beauty, bigness, or mere existence of the 
natural world is cited as a means of divine revelation repeatedly, for 
example, Job 36—39, Ps. 8, 19, Rom. 1:19—20. Theologians have commonly 
affirmed the possibility of recognizing God, at least to some imperfect 
extent, through the Creation. For instance, 


Brunner argues that, since God ‘leaves the imprint of his nature (der Stempel seines Wesens) 
upon what he does’, it follows that it is a fundamentally Christian belief that ‘the creation of 
the world is at the same time a revelation, a self-communication of God'. While sin 
diminishes the human capacity to recognize and respond to such a self-communication of 
God, there is no biblical warrant for suggesting that sin destroys the ‘perceptibility of God in 
his works’. (McGrath 2008, 184) 


If the natural world is such a ready channel for divine revelation, by which 
psychological mechanisms is the appearance of nature such a potent form of 
revelation for so many people? Cognitive science appears to be developing 
an answer that might complement more traditional theological analysis. 

From infancy, we continually try to make sense of what goes on around 
us, and one way to do so is to wonder what a thing might be for. Through a 
variety of experiments with children and adults of several cultures, Deborah 
Kelemen has found considerable evidence that human beings intuitively 
perceive purpose in rocks, rivers, birds, monkeys, and other furniture of the 
natural world, unless they have learned nof to do so. For instance, when 
shown a picture of a pointy rock and asked *Why do you think the rocks 
were so pointy?’, 7- and 8-year-old children in one set of studies favoured 
purposeful, functional explanations such as ‘They were pointy so that 
animals wouldn't sit on them and smash them' over physical explanations 
such as ‘They were pointy because bits of stuff piled up on top of one 
another for a long time’ (Kelemen 1999). In further studies, American 4- to 
5-year-olds were just as likely to agree that natural objects and living things 
were made for something as artefacts were, about three-quarters of the time. 
More specifically concerning the origins of objects, Kelemen and her 
collaborator Cara DiYanni asked 6- and 7-year-old British children about 
the origins of a number of natural and artificial things using open-ended 
questions such as *Why did the first ever flood occur?' and *Why did the 
first ever bird exist?’ In response, these children offered teleological 
answers more than any other type of answer for animals, natural objects, 
and human-made objects. When subsequently asked to choose the original 
cause of the first ever flood, river, bird, monkey, and so forth, and forced to 
choose among ‘Someone made it’, ‘Something made it’, or ‘It just 
happened’, children chose ‘Someone’ answers most of the time (especially 
for animals) (Kelemen, DiYanni 2005). More recent studies suggest that 
even explicitly intentional explanations for features of the natural world 
have a certain intuitiveness to them (Jarnefelt, Canfield, and Kelemen 
2015). 

Importantly, studies suggest that we do not simply outgrow the tendency 
to see purpose in the world but have to learn laboriously to override it. 
Kelemen has demonstrated experimentally that even adults with advanced 
science education show signs of a residual tendency to prefer purpose-based 
explanations when forced to choose quickly whether an explanation is a 


good or bad one for some natural phenomena (Kelemen, Rottman, and 
Seston 2013). Even without time pressure, uneducated adults answer 
similarly to children in these teleo-functional reasoning tasks (Casler and 
Kelemen 2008). These basic findings have now been replicated with 
children and adults in China (Rottman et al. 2015). This tendency to see the 
world in terms of design and purpose does not appear to be something we 
simply outgrow but needs to be culturally discouraged. 

Human beings appear to be naturally inclined to see the world as 
purposefully designed, and easily see an intelligent, intentional agent as 
behind this natural design. But who is the intentional agent behind the 
purposeful design of the natural world? It is not hard to see that these 
natural conceptual tendencies would make people receptive to the idea of a 
creator God. No wonder then that arguments from design (teleological 
arguments) for the existence of at least one creator God have such a long 
pedigree. Their intuitiveness derives from natural cognition (De Cruz and 
De Smedt 2015). 

This readiness to look at nature and see design or purpose may not be 
the only cognitive inclination that makes the natural world a ready mode of 
divine revelation. Human beings, as intensely social animals, also easily 
think in terms of beliefs and desires of minded beings, or 'intentional 
agents', including human beings, other animals, spirits, and gods. Cognitive 
scientists often call the mechanism or capacity to think about the minds of 
others, including their conscious beliefs, desires, emotions, and perceptual 
experiences, ‘theory of mind’. Several cognitive scientists of religion have 
noted that the strong human propensity to use this theory of mind to 
attribute intentions to a broad range of states of affairs may be key in 
facilitating religious thought (Barrett 2012; Bering 2011; McCauley 2011). 
The developmental and evolutionary psychologist Jesse Bering summarizes 
that ‘it would appear that having a theory of mind was so useful for our 
ancestors in explaining and predicting other people's behaviours that it has 
completely flooded our evolved social brains’, yielding belief in gods 
(Bering 2011, 37). 

Not only may human beings consider whether a minded intentional 
agent is the cause of natural states of affairs and events, it may be that 
human beings have a strong predilection to do just that. The anthropologist 
Stewart Guthrie has labelled this tendency ‘anthropomorphism’ and 
suggested that it may be a trait that evolved because it improved our 


ancestors' fitness for survival (Guthrie 1993). Perceiving and acting as if 
intentional agents are present or active even if sometimes they are not—to 
take a better-safe-than-sorry approach—may be more fitness-enhancing 
than if our tendency to find intentional agency around us had more exacting 
standards. Consider how easily we human beings attribute beliefs, desires, 
and intentions to troublesome automobiles and computers and talk to pet 
hamsters and goldfish as if they had human-like intelligence. Though a 
broad tendency to detect or attribute human-like intentional agency is still 
under-studied by the relevant sciences, that human beings readily reason 
about non-human objects including geometric shapes as if they were 
intentional beings is well established (Scholl and Tremoulet 2000). 

It appears that human beings have a natural tendency to see design and 
purpose in nature and readily associate that design and purpose with the 
intentions of one or more designers. Human beings find it very natural, 
almost inevitable, to think in terms of intentional and social beings. 
Importantly, these intentional agents need not have visible or tangible 
bodies to be the object of speculation, even by young children. Marjorie 
Taylor has found that most children have invisible friends, showing that 
intentional beings without visibly present bodies are not a conceptual 
problem for even pre-schoolers (Taylor 1999). The theologian Bradley 
Wigger (Wigger, Paxson, and Ryan 2013; Wigger 2019) has used research 
paradigms from developmental psychology, and found that these invisible 
friends tend to have supernatural knowledge or perception, even though no 
cultural institutions or parents have taught them these ideas. That is, 
children spontaneously invent friends with superhuman properties, 
demonstrating that such ideas are not conceptually difficult. My own 
collaborators and I have found that children in the United States, China, 
Ecuador, Israel, Mexico, and the United Kingdom easily attribute super- 
knowledge, super-perception, and perhaps immortality to other beings, 
including God (Barrett, Richert, and Driesenga 2001; Greenway et al. 2017; 
Knight 2008; Burdett 2013). Taken together, from childhood human beings 
seem to have conceptual equipment that makes thinking about a super- 
knowing, super-perceiving, immortal, invisible creator not all that 
challenging, but actually very natural (Barrett 2012; McCauley 2011). It 
appears that CSR is providing some independent evidence for something 
like the theological concept of sensus divinitatis, or sense of the divine 
(Clark and Barrett 2010). 


From a cognitive science perspective, then, Darrell received the 
grandeur of the Rocky Mountains as divine revelation in part because his 
mind had a natural receptivity to seeing things like mountains as having a 
purpose and that purpose best being understood in terms of intentionality 
behind it. Anyone who could design and create such enormous and 
beautiful mountains must be awesome. 'God' was the available best 
candidate for such a creator. Darrell did not need to reason to such a 
conclusion. His natural cognition, working automatically, simply delivered 
this impression all at once to his consciousness. Darrell's excited 
physiological state, plus a novel and striking visual experience (the 
mountain tops), plus the ordinary operation of his natural cognition to see 
purpose and intentionality, facilitated his perception of God's handiwork. 

While such an account may help illuminate divine revelation via the 
natural world, the state of the science is only suggestive. Theological 
questions have an opportunity to motivate further research. For instance, we 
do not know with any precision under which conditions seeing the natural 
world is perceived as divine revelation. Is the tendency to see purpose and 
intentionality behind the natural world a background tendency that 
gradually inclines one towards belief in God as Creator with each 
butterfly’s wing or rising sun, or is such an interpretation of the natural 
world triggered under moments of unusual beauty or awe as when we 
summit a majestic mountain or hear a newborn baby cry? Does examining 
the natural world lead to a general, unspecified belief in some kind of 
intentional being lying behind perceived order and purpose, or do our 
cognitive systems take the input of the natural world and deliver more 
specific outputs such as the idea that a super-powerful singular person 
brought it into existence? Does the world testify to God’s existence, 
creativity, and power only, or also to God’s omniscience and goodness? If 
so, under what conditions? Perhaps, too, some features or dimensions of the 
natural world are taken as more compelling testimony of God than others. 
Could beauty in the natural world be the ingredient that moves perceived 
purpose from evidence for some minded beings designing what we see 
around us to testimony that a good and powerful God brought this world 
into existence? We do not yet know the specificity of what human cognitive 
faculties receive from the natural world as revelation, or the conditions 
under which such revelation is received (Clark and Barrett 2010). Even if 
we have a basic sensus divinitatis, to what extent and in what ways is it 


culturally conditioned? Theological reflection on such questions could help 
sharpen hypotheses for further scientific research. 


A CASE OF SPECIAL REVELATION: JESUS" 
MIRACLES 


As powerful as the testimony of nature may be for some people on some 
occasions, theologians have commonly thought that human beings need 
more than the natural world to form a sufficient understanding of God, 
particularly an understanding of what it 1s that God wants for and from 
human beings and of his work to restore us to himself through the 
Incarnation. For instance, Richard Swinburne, an optimist concerning what 
can be reasonably inferred via ‘natural theology’, thinks that valid, a priori 
arguments can be constructed for ‘the doctrines that if there is a God, God 
is a Trinity, and that God would become incarnate in order to share the 
human condition' (Swinburne 2008, 61), but that we still need some truths 
more directly revealed. In addition to further persuading those who may not 
be convinced by a priori arguments, people may need details concerning 
how to appropriate God's atonement by knowing, among other things, who 
specifically it was that was God incarnate, ‘and no a priori argument can 
show all that’ (Swinburne 2008, 61). He continues: 


It is an obvious general fact about humans that we would be ignorant of these things unless 
we were taught them by some person (perhaps by God Incarnate himself) who comes to us 
with credentials (public evidence) that he has been sent by God to teach us about these 
matters. This would provide a ‘propositional revelation’, a revelation from God that certain 
propositions (e.g., ‘God became incarnate in Jesus Christ’) are true. (Swinburne 2008, 61) 


That is, we need additional forms of revelation, and the Incarnation of God 
in Jesus of Nazareth, given support by Jesus' life, teachings, and miracles, 
provides just this extra source of revelation. Writing about John 1, McGrath 
argues, ‘This theologically dense and profound passage does more than 
provide a link between the doctrine of creation and a natural theology; it 
provides a framework linking creation, incarnation, and revelation’ 
(McGrath 2008, 173). That is, God's revelation, already present in creation 
in some form, is more clearly illuminated by the Incarnation. 


Jesus' life was needed to bring into sharper focus, or tune up, the divine 
revelation available through nature. Hence, the activities of Jesus' life were 
valuable not merely for those who were eyewitnesses, but for others in 
different times and places. That is, the heart of divine revelation through the 
Incarnation needs to transcend the historical particularities. God would, we 
can assume, know this and have used teachings and actions that are readily 
received by human conceptual structures generally. Understanding those 
conceptual structures may, therefore, give additional insight into this 
revelation. 

My focus in this discussion will be Jesus' miracles, because of their 
critical role in establishing Jesus' identity and authority. If Swinburne is 
correct, they need to help set Jesus apart as different from other prophets of 
God and especially from those performing miracles by other means. Jesus’ 
miracles may share similarities with other miracles, particularly those of his 
followers, but we might still expect some distinctive features. As in the 
discussion of divine revelation through nature, this treatment is only meant 
to be a suggestion for where a cognitive scientific approach to divine 
revelation might go, including how theological perspectives could stimulate 
new scientific research. 

If Jesus’ miracles were, in fact, to provide strong testimony to his 
divinity across cultural contexts and time, they cannot merely be surprising 
or impressive for that time and place. Rama, an avatar of Vishnu in Hindu 
mythology, was able to lift, shoot (with astounding accuracy), and break 
Shiva's bow when no one else could even lift it. This Herculean feat 
testified to Rama's special status, but, strictly speaking, it is impressive 
within a cultural context that includes archery and builds certain properties 
into the bow itself. Otherwise, we only have an account of someone with 
unusual strength and marksmanship. Jesus' miracles must, it seems, stand 
out against what is ordinary in some deeper and wider manner. It is 
tempting to turn to the violation of some kind of scientifically discovered 
‘law’ to satisfy these conditions, but ‘laws of nature’ are not agreed upon or 
recognized by all audiences. What matters is not for Jesus' miracles to 
break an actual law of nature, but to perform an action that viewers will 
recognize as truly exceptional, superhuman, anywhere. 

Cognitive science of religion has intellectual resources to address this 
issue. Drawing upon cross-cultural, species-comparative, developmental, 
and other psychological sciences, CSR scholars have generally accepted the 


idea that, barring pathology, human beings possess a common conceptual 
toolkit for thinking about the basic types of things in the natural world (an 
intuitive ontology) and their causal properties (causal cognition) (Boyer 
1994; McCauley 2011; Sperber, Premack, and Premack 1995). By the time 
children are about 5 years old, they have these expectations concerning the 
world around them and construct their culturally specific representations 
upon these foundations. The result is that human beings share common 
intuitions about what are the basic properties of classes of things such as 
basic natural objects, artefacts, plants, animals, and human beings. Thus, a 
violation of these intuitions will stand out across cultures and throughout 
human history (Boyer 2001; Sperber 1996). An extremely strong person in 
one time and place may be unusual and admirable, but that same person in 
another context could be ordinary. A person who can walk through solid 
walls is counter-intuitive anywhere by virtue of violating intuitive, naive 
physics (Barrett 2008). From a CSR perspective, good pancultural 
"miracles" need to be counter-intuitive in the sense of violating ordinary 
intuitions delivered from  maturationally natural cognitive systems 
(McCauley 2011). 

CSR may have more to contribute to an analysis of Jesus' miracles. 
Though being counter-intuitive may be important for an event to be 
perceived as a miracle, for it to be remembered and talked about enough to 
generate an oral tradition that might eventually be written down for others 
to consider, it would be best if the event has some other conceptual 
properties. 

One of the seminal theories in CSR is known as the ‘cognitive optimum 
theory' and is attributable to Pascal Boyer (Boyer 1994; Boyer 2001), 
though variants on the basic theme can be found elsewhere (for example, 
Sperber 1996). Cognitive optimum theory has primarily been used to 
account for why ideas about some entities are more successful at becoming 
widespread enough to be cultural. Nevertheless, the general principles 
behind cognitive optimum theory would apply to events deemed miracles as 
well. The basic idea is this: religious ideas, among other cultural ideas, are 
not really the invention of individuals as much as the shared representations 
of groups. In addition to our own experiences, as social beings, we learn 
from each other and come to believe ideas via communication with each 
other. Furthermore, not all ideas are equally likely to become shared. 
Human minds, as noted above, cannot reliably attend to, perceive, or 


remember everything. Distortion, forgetting, and miscommunication are 
common. How, then, do groups seem to converge upon certain types of 
ideas including moral norms, ritual practices, and beliefs in gods? In part, 
the answer lies in the kinds of conceptual predilections described above. 
Some ideas are easier to think than others. When in doubt, our perceptions 
and conceptions will, therefore, gravitate towards these more natural ways 
of thinking (Sperber and Hirschfeld 2004). That is, errors in communication 
will not result in random distortions, but perceptual ambiguities and 
conceptual gaps will tend to be filled by pre-existing schemas, many of 
which arose as part of ordinary human development in our first five years 
(Boyer 2001; Barrett 2012; McCauley 2011). All else being equal, ideas 
that conform closely to these early-developing conceptual predilections will 
be more easily generated, remembered, communicated, and spread in a 
population. Ideas that too greatly violate these intuitions, that is, that are too 
counter-intuitive, will cause such conceptual disruption in individual minds 
that they will be rather poor candidates to stabilize in a population without 
some kind of unusual ‘cultural scaffolding’ such as writing systems, formal 
education, or guilds of experts to support them (McCauley 2011), if even 
then. 

In addition to being largely intuitive, strong candidates for stable, 
widespread cultural concepts generally have good ‘inferential potential’ 
(Boyer 2001). Inferential potential refers to the ability for some ideas to 
explain, predict, or enrich those elements of life that we care about. They 
answer questions that matter to us without too much conceptual work or 
raising too many new problems that matter to us. Put another way, strong 
candidates for cultural ideas have good ‘relevance’ (Sperber and Wilson 
1995): they give a good amount of conceptual return for the conceptual 
investment in understanding them. 

Hence, good candidates for miracles that will stabilize and spread across 
cultures and times will be those events that strike a cognitive optimum. 
These events will be only modestly counter-intuitive, and the counter- 
intuitive features of the events will have strong inferential potential. That is, 
they will typically have bearing on the kinds of things that matter to people 
pretty much anywhere: ancient evolutionarily salient problems for human 
animals such as food, health, safety, reproduction, and social standing and 
status. The best miracles will not, however, entirely dismantle intuitive 
causal cognition if they are accepted as genuine events. 


It may be that these cognitive theories fortify an observation C. S. Lewis 
made about Jesus' miracles in contrast to many other types of miraculous 
happenings that we find in folk tales and mythologies: 


If we open such books as Grimm's Fairy Tales or Ovid's Metamorphoses or the Italian epics 
we find ourselves in a world of miracles so diverse that they can hardly be classified. Beasts 
turn into men and men into beasts or trees, trees talk, ships become goddesses, and a magic 
ring can cause tables richly spread with food to appear in solitary places...But the least 
suspicion that it was true would turn the fun into nightmare. If such things really happened 
they would, I suppose, show that Nature was being invaded...by an alien power. (Lewis 
1960, 136) 


In contrast, Lewis suggests that Jesus' miracles communicate or reveal 
something different. 


The fitness of the Christian miracles, and their differences from these mythological 
miracles, lies in the fact that they show invasion by a Power which is not alien...They 
proclaim that He who has come is not merely a king, but the King, her King and ours. 
(Lewis 1960, 136) 


In a sense, Lewis has offered and defended a hypothesis: that Jesus' 
miracles communicate something that Ovid's or Grimms’ do not, that is, 
that the one behind them is the rightful sovereign. More modestly, we could 
hypothesize that, across cultures, ordinary observers would recognize Jesus’ 
miracles as qualitatively different from Ovid's or Grimms', and would be 
more likely to regard them as belonging to this world and the instigator of 
them as a benevolent person. This meaning that Lewis ascribes to Jesus' 
miracles appears to be facilitated by the particular conceptual properties of 
Jesus' miracles. 

From a cognitive perspective of the sort suggested here, one might 
observe that Jesus' miracles are only modestly counter-intuitive. That is, we 
see in them only gentle violations of our intuitive causal cognition, not 
enough to make them difficult to conceive of and communicate. So much 
would be true of most of Ovid's or Grimms' tales, too, or else they would 
be unlikely to have had the staying power that they have enjoyed. Yet, 
Jesus' miracles are arguably less conceptually disruptive in the sense that 
Jesus' do not strongly violate our intuitions concerning what sorts of things 
things are—their ontologies (Kelly and Keil 1985; Boyer 1994). Jesus does 
not transform people into frogs or stones into bread, even when tempted to 
do so. As Lewis observes: 


Once in the desert Satan had tempted Him to make bread of stones: He refused the 
suggestion. ‘The Son does nothing except what He sees the Father do’; perhaps one may 
without boldness surmise that the direct change from stone to bread appeared to the Son to 
be not quite in the hereditary style. Little bread into much bread is quite a different matter. 
Every year God makes a little corn into much corn: the seed is sown and there is an 
increase. (Lewis 1960, 140) 


If it is true, as several studies in the cognitive science of religion have 
suggested, that human memory is conceptually very sensitive to violations 
of ontologies (for example, Barrett and Nyhof 2001; Boyer and Ramble 
2001; Gregory and Greenway 2016), then to turn stones into bread may be 
importantly different to most human minds than multiplying bread even 
without any cultural back story or sinister tempter involved. 

Jesus' miracles may also be less disruptive in that, with the possible 
exception of his own resurrection, they never end with a counter-intuitive 
state of affairs. A talking frog, a mindless zombie, or a superpowered 
amulet are not the end-points of Jesus' actions. Rather, Jesus leaves a wake 
of perfectly ordinary states: a calmed storm, a withered fig tree, a temple 
tax paid, well-sated crowds, healthy people, and gallons of wine at a party. 

From a strictly conceptual standpoint, if Jesus either had demonstrated 
he was in the business of transforming one type of being into another—such 
that our confidence in such categories was eroded—or had created counter- 
intuitive objects, living things, and people, his activities would 
fundamentally shake the conceptual structures that we use to navigate life. 
As such, they would spin off such inferential trouble that they would be 
hard to reconcile with life as we know it. Perhaps something along these 
lines is what Lewis meant when he observed, ‘The immoral, and sometimes 
almost idiotic interferences attributed to gods in Pagan stories, even if they 
had a trace of historical evidence, could be accepted only on the condition 
of our accepting a wholly meaningless universe. What raises infinite 
difficulties and solves none will be believed by a rational man only under 
absolute compulsion’ (Lewis 1960, 137). Jesus did not, apparently, engage 
in this type of miracle work, and so has not burdened us with too great a 
conceptual cost to pay for ambiguous conceptual gain. 

Instead, Jesus uses uncommon causal processes to bring about common 
events. As Lewis observes, fish multiply, water becomes wine, and bodies 
heal as a matter of course. From the perspective of Christian theology, God 
does these things all the time. The difference is that Jesus takes them out of 
their typical causal context in terms of mechanism or time-scale or both. 


God makes fish multiply in the water but not usually on the dinner plate. 
God makes water become wine through the grapevine bearing fruit that 
ferments over several months, not typically in masonry jars instantaneously. 
God permits human bodies to heal themselves but perhaps rarely of that 
disease and or so quickly. Perhaps in echo of Lewis's observation, McGrath 
writes: 


Yet there is something deeper here, as is indicated by another aspect of Jesus of Nazareth's 
relationship to the natural order—the miracles of creation. These disclose him as the master, 
not simply the interpreter, of nature. The importance of the miracles is located both in what 
they reveal concerning Jesus of Nazareth's relationship to the natural order, and the impact 
they have on those who observe them. (McGrath 2008, 211) 


These miracles seem to provide the propositional revelation that Swinburne 
claims is needed (Swinburne 2008, 61). 

A subset of Jesus' miracles does seem to stretch our understanding the 
nature of reality to some degree. Lewis distinguishes between miracles of 
the ‘Old Creation’ and those of the ‘New Creation’, the latter group 
including Jesus and Peter walking on water, and the resurrections of Jesus 
and Lazarus, the transfiguration of Jesus, and Jesus' ascension. In these 
miracles, we see hints of stronger violations of causal cognition. Death is 
not the end for Lazarus or Jesus, and Jesus' resurrected body has counter- 
intuitive features, such as being able to pass through a locked door or to 
vanish suddenly from one place and appear at another. Similarly, for Jesus 
and Peter to walk on water, they, too, must violate intuitive physics: what 
Boyer terms an 'ontological breach' (Boyer 2001; see also Barrett 2008). 
That is, typically and intuitively assumed properties of a human, being 
subject to the physics and mechanics of bounded objects, is breached in 
some way (for example, being able to pass through a door). Interestingly, 
Boyer observes a second recipe for creating counter-intuitive objects or 
beings: transferring a property from one ontology to another. Examples of 
transfers are animated ordinary objects such as dancing mops or non-human 
animals with human minds and speech. We see no transfers in New 
Testament miracles and they are extremely rare in the Bible as a whole, and 
seem to be transitory and not permanent states (for example, Balaam's 
donkey; Num. 22). It could be that such a pattern is a mere peculiarity of no 
great importance, but it could be that transfers are more difficult to 
reconcile into life as we know it than breaches. It may also be noteworthy 
that the breaches that Jesus introduces, with the exception of his own 


resurrection and ascension, are temporary and so do not require the causal 
cognition of his audiences to change permanently. Likewise, because of his 
ascension, Jesus' resurrected state of being can be bracketed as exceptional. 
These *miracles of the New Creation', then, while arguably more attention- 
demanding and conceptually stretching than the ‘miracles of the Old 
Creation’, still do not fundamentally disrupt the causal cognition we use to 
navigate our mundane existence in the world. Instead they represent a 
‘foretaste of a Nature that is still in the future. The New Creation is just 
breaking in' (Lewis 1960, 145). 

Perhaps we recognize Jesus’ mastery over nature in that the way he 
brings about the ordinary is extraordinary. It is extraordinary in contrast to 
mundane causation and also in contrast to the magic and miracles we 
typically see in mythology and literature. Jesus frequently simply speaks 
miracles into happening, not by incantations, formulaic utterances, or the 
careful use of magical objects, but by just saying it is so. If something like 
E. Thomas Lawson and Robert McCauley's cognitive account of religious 
rituals is correct (Lawson and McCauley 1990; McCauley and Lawson 
2002), an action that supernaturally brings about such a change in states of 
affairs but having no special instruments or verbiage and no special 
recipient of the action very well may automatically testify to the specialness 
of the agent performing the action. Nothing is left in the performance to 
account for the unusual causal power. Jesus' way of conducting miracles, 
then, may contribute to them as revealing his special status, even apart from 
the particular consequences of the miracles. 

Four of Jesus' miracles appear to be exceptions in that their counter- 
intuitive causation is facilitated by special stuff: three times when Jesus 
heals the blind apparently by means of his own saliva (Mark 7; Mark 8; and 
John 9, where it is combined with clay) and when the haemorrhaging 
woman is healed by touching the edge of Jesus' garment (for example, Luke 
8:43—44). Note, however, that even in these unusual cases, both instruments 
(the spittle and the cloak) are intimately associated with Jesus and presumed 
to get their power from him and not Jesus getting his power from them. It 
may be that both substances carried local, specific symbolic meanings, but 
notice that there is something broadly intuitive about Jesus' garment and 
saliva being carriers of his power: thinking in terms of how some 
substances act upon others via positive or negative ‘contamination’ appears 
to be part of our ordinary panhuman conceptual toolkit (Rozin, Millman, 


and Nemeroff 1986). That is, such causation is uncommon in Jesus’ 
repertoire but, from a cognitive science perspective, it is largely intuitive 
and it still speaks to Jesus' power and not to the power of the instruments in 
and of themselves. 

Though it is not a feature of all of his miracles, Jesus does frequently 
make the performance of the miracle appear contingent upon a response on 
the part of other human beings. It is as though Jesus uses some of his 
miracles to invite others into the power of his kingdom, into relationship. In 
feeding the masses, the disciples had to participate by obediently handing 
out what initially looks like far too little food (the five thousand in Matt. 
14:13-21; Mark 6:31-44; Luke 9:12-17; John 6:1—14; the four thousand in 
Matt. 15:32—39; Mark 8:1—9). The steward at the wedding feast had to pour 
water into jugs and then present them to the host at the direction of Jesus 
before seeing anything miraculous happen (John 2:1—11). Even in many of 
Jesus' healings we read that someone had to discuss their condition with 
Jesus, reach out a hand, or 'pick up their mat and walk'. Instead of 
imposing a miracle upon the recipients, many of Jesus' miracles are 
mediated through some kind of social action requiring a reaction to Jesus. 
Could it be that, in performing miracles this way, Jesus reveals that human 
beings are not only objects under his control but potential companions and 
collaborators? 

The material scientist Andrew Briggs, the philosopher Hans Halvorson, 
and the physicist Andrew Steane offer a relational definition of divine 
revelation: 


Revelation is itself an idea which has some nuance, but essentially it is the claim that there 
is an aspect to our relationship to God which is like the relationship we have to one another, 
in which in order to get to know one another we must open up a little and let ourselves be 
known, and we also must take an interest in coming to know the other. This is done mostly 
by talking and by spending time with one another, doing things together. (Briggs, 
Halvorson, and Steane 2018, 34) 


From this perspective, revelation is not only learning facts about God, his 
properties, his intentions, and so on, it is about learning experientially what 
it is like to interact with him. Some languages, such as Spanish, distinguish 
between knowing facts (saber) and knowing someone through acquaintance 
(conocer). Perhaps revelation is at least in part of the latter sort. There may 
be features of God that simply cannot be understood as a disinterested third- 
party observer but only as a second-person relational partner. Such a 


relational view of revelation resonates with the scientific and common 
conclusion that human beings are deeply and fundamentally hypersocial 
creatures. If so, then understanding social cognition, how human beings 
become acquainted with each other and learn to interact and to build 
relationships, becomes useful in understanding revelation. 

Many theological and scientific questions are evident from this brief 
sketch. Is Lewis correct that Jesus' miracles intuitively communicate 
something different about their source from other types of miraculous 
events that we see in many other literatures? Can we be more specific about 
what features of the miracles 'speak' in this way? How does such an 
analysis bear on the study of other biblical miracles, and how might the 
cognitive sciences contribute? 

One may be concerned that the brief cognitive analysis above concerned 
Jesus' miracles as recorded in the biblical canon and not Jesus' miracles as 
performed. That is, I assumed, for the sake of discussion, that the biblical 
canon gives a largely accurate record of Jesus' actions. Even if one finds 
such an assumption suspect, a cognitive scientific approach has something 
to offer to the study of these miracles. Presumably, the canonical record is 
the product of some kind of oral tradition. That is, presumed witnesses to 
Jesus' life reported things that he did and these accounts somehow 
converged on the events roughly as recorded in the four Gospels. Surely an 
enormous number of teachings and actions of Jesus did not find their way 
into these oral traditions and the Bible (John 21:25). Why not? Ordinary 
cognitive processes concerning memory and communication may have 
acted as something of a filter, leaving the ideas that were cognitively 
optimal, were most relevant, and for which audiences were most motivated 
to remember and retell. These are all examples of cognitive, psychological 
dynamics that concern the psychological sciences but could be valuable for 
theological inquiry. 


FURTURE DIRECTIONS 


Cognitive considerations of divine revelation through nature and through Jesus' miracles are only 
two case studies in how a cognitive approach might cast God's revelatory strategies in new light and 
thereby help our understanding and translation of these revelations. If God really does try to 
accommodate his revelation to typical human cognitive systems, it may be that a cognitive scientific 


analysis could reveal God's characteristic strategies for revelation and thereby help discern genuine 
revelation whether it is via Scripture, experience, prophecy, or another form of testimony. It may be, 
too, that a cognitive approach could contribute to other theological problems related to revelation. 
Could a cognitive approach, informed by the relevant sciences, provide new tools for thinking about 
the Fall, inherited sin, and what these mean for human receptiveness to divine revelation? Why is it 
that God (at least for some people in some places and times) does not appear more obvious (the 
problem of divine hiddenness)? Why is it that the Incarnation appeared only after human beings had 
(apparently) been in existence for many if not hundreds of millennia? Of course, there are also 
specific messages within divine revelation that might be considered. For instance, the cognitive and 
evolutionary study of human moral reasoning has become a lively area of study in recent decades. If 
part of revelation is to convict human beings of their obligations to God and each other, and it really 
is the case that human beings naturally have something like *moral foundations' (Haidt and Joseph 
2007), then psychological scientists are exploring topics that come close to the sorts of questions that 
have concerned Christian theologians since St Paul's letter to the Romans. 
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CHAPTER 33 


REVELATION IN NEAR- 
DEATH EXPERIENCE 


GREGORY SHUSHAN 


INTRODUCTION 


NEAR-DEATH experiences (NDEs) are reported by some individuals who 
come close to death, or who are temporarily considered to be clinically dead 
for a time prior to resuscitation. The experience is made up of a number of 
sub-experiences, which vary according to individual. Some of the most 
common are sensations of leaving the body and accompanying perceptions 
from a vantage point outside it (out-of-body experience), travelling through 
darkness and emerging into light, arriving in another realm, meeting 
deceased friends or relatives, encountering a non-human spiritual or divine 
being often radiating light, a panoramic life review, being instructed or 
deciding to return to the body, and reviving with feelings of having been 
positively transformed by the experience. Further commonly reported 
features include feelings of peace, joy, union with the divine or the cosmos, 
universal understanding, heightened senses and clarity, feelings of having 
returned to the true or original state of being, distortions of time, telepathic 
communication with other spirits, and receiving new information or 
instructions. While NDEs are known from around the world and throughout 
history, they vary considerably according to individual and cultural factors. 
Although we are not concerned here with the question of whether or not 


NDEs provide evidence of life after death, it should be noted that while 
such an interpretation has not been accepted by the majority of the scientific 
community, nor have NDEs been sufficiently explained by any 
comprehensive scientific theory. Despite a great deal of research on the 
subject, and claims to the contrary from both materialist and metaphysical 
perspectives, NDEs remain a mysterious phenomenon. 

For our present purposes, the most significant thing about NDEs is that 
those who have them almost invariably interpret them in spiritual or 
religious terms, and as such most examples can be seen as revelatory 
experiences. While many include an encounter with a deity or other non- 
human spirit and can be seen as 'divine revelation' in the most literal sense, 
many do not, and yet they may still feature revelatory content in an 
unearthly, spiritual setting. Both types will be considered here. 


NEAR-DEATH EXPERIENCES AS 
REVELATIONS FOR THE COMMUNITY 


Examples from ancient China may be the world's earliest ostensibly 
documented NDEs, and they feature clear divine revelations. The account 
of a local ruler named Kien-tsze from 498 BCE also includes a brief 
description of the NDE of the ruler Muh of Tsin (658—620 BCE) some 150 
years earlier, and both describe how the Emperor of Heaven gave the men 
prophetic information. In a narrative actually attributed to Muh, he tells of a 
joyful visit to the Emperor of Heaven during days of unconsciousness 
caused by a serious illness. The reason for his prolonged absence, he 
explained, was that the Emperor had prophetic information to give him 
involving specific political events that would come to pass in the state of 
Tsin. Kien-tsze's account also described a joyful visit to the other world, 
and included details of music and dances he saw in his spiritual wanderings. 
He too was given prophetic information by the Emperor of Heaven 
concerning forthcoming events in Tsin. Kien-tsze's NDE, however, detailed 
such unusual features as killing two bears, being given two baskets, and the 
Emperor of Heaven assigning a particular dog to Kien-tsze's son on earth. 
Later in life, Kien-tsze met a man who recognized him from the NDE. This 
turned out to be a child he had seen standing at the Emperor of Heaven's 


side during his NDE, now grown. The man correctly interpreted the events 
in Kien-tsze's NDE, all of which were verified. By validating the 
information Kien-tsze had been given in the other world, the ancient 
Chinese historians affirmed their belief not only in the divine wisdom of the 
Emperor of Heaven, but also in the revelatory power of NDEs (De Groot 
1892, 113-115). 

Perhaps the most common type of NDE revelation from ancient to 
medieval times involved a tour of the other world. Plato's Myth of Er 
(Platthy 1992, 68—73) in his Republic from c.380 BCE might be the oldest 
example of this genre, and perhaps the oldest surviving Western NDE if we 
accept it as documentary. However, what was meant by ‘myth’ (in the 
original apologos) in this context is unclear, for in ancient Greece it simply 
indicated a story or narrative, without specifying whether it was considered 
factual or not. The narrative tells of how Er died on a battlefield, and was 
then taken by his people to be cremated. On the twelfth day after his death, 
he woke up on his own funeral pyre and recounted his NDE, describing 
how he had left his body and travelled with many other souls to a place of 
judgement. The good ascended to heaven, while the bad were subjected to 
various types of punishment before eventually being allowed to go to the 
happier realm. When Er met the otherworld judges, he was told that it 
would be his mission to be the *messenger to human beings' and that he 
should observe all that he could so that he would be able to describe it to his 
people when he returned to earth. In addition to the process of judgement, 
reward, and punishment, Er was also shown how a prophet would help 
souls to choose lots that would determine their reincarnation into a new 
person or animal. This rather lengthy narrative features many elaborate 
details, symbols, and concepts specific to Greek mythology and philosophy, 
including characters such as the Sirens, the Fates, and the soul of Orpheus, 
who had reincarnated into a swan. The information Er was able to relate 
after reviving was thus not only about afterlife fates, but also about complex 
material concerning the workings of the cosmos. Whether there was really a 
soldier named Er who had an NDE 1s difficult to say, though even if it was 
based on an actual experience the narrative is clearly elaborated with 
literary embellishments. Alternatively, it could be simply a myth in our 
sense of the word, but one that is grounded in a general knowledge of NDEs 
(see Plato, Republic 615b—621c; Plato 1997, 1218—1223). 


Zoroastrianism also incorporates NDEs into some of its core tenets. In a 
narrative from the late sixth century, a man named Wiraz was chosen by a 
council to test some of the beliefs of Zoroastrianism by journeying to the 
realms of the afterlife. Deliberately inducing an NDE, as was typical of 
some shamanic practices in indigenous societies (Shushan 2018), Wiraz 
takes poison, apparently dies for seven days, then returns to tell of his 
spiritual experiences. It is a lengthy and highly detailed account full of 
Zoroastrian symbolism, indicating much literary elaboration. After leaving 
his body, Wiraz is met by the deities Srosh and Adur, who take him on a 
celestial tour of purgatory, heaven, and hell, where people are being 
punished or rewarded according to their actions in life. He then meets 
Ahura Mazda, the main deity and creator, described as a being of light. 
Ahura Mazda ultimately instructs Wiraz to return to earth in order to tell 
people of what he learned on his spiritual visit in the other worlds, and to 
teach the truth of Zoroastrianism as revealed to him during his NDE. The 
account of his near-death journey became known as the Book of Arda 
Wirdz, which continues to be an important didactic text in the Zoroastrian 
tradition (Vahman 1986; cf. Couliano 1991, 107—113). 

It is interesting to compare the account of Wiraz's NDE with that of the 
Belgian saint Christina Mirabilis (1150—1224), or Christina the Astonishing. 
In 1171 Christina experienced a tour of the other world and was sent back 
from her NDE with a divine message to convey to humankind. Her 
biography quotes her description of dying and being taken by 'angels of 
God—the ministers of light’ to ‘a dark and terrible spot which was filled 
with the souls of men'. She recognized among them people she had known 
in life, and saw the torments they suffered. She was told that this was only 
purgatory, where 'repentant sinners atone for the sins they committed while 
they were alive', though she was also shown hell, where she again 
recognized some of the people being punished. She was then taken ‘to 
Paradise, to the throne of the Divine Majesty’, who gave her two choices: to 
remain in heaven, or return to earth and 'suffer the punishments of an 
immortal soul in a mortal body' which would free the tormented souls from 
purgatory. If she chose the latter option, her example would ‘incite living 
men to turn to me and to turn aside from their sins'. After completing her 
mission of martyrdom on earth, she would then return to the Lord 'and will 
have earned a reward of much profit’. Though she desired to stay in 


paradise, Christina decided on the second option, and was immediately 
returned to her body (Petroff 1986, 184—85). 


NEAR-DEATH EXPERIENCES AS PERSONAL 
REVELATIONS 


Some accounts are more outwardly personal, concerning a transformation 
of the NDEr rather than sending her to convey revelations to the 
community. The apparent literary elaboration of some such texts, however, 
indicates that they also had a didactic function and that their lessons would 
be shared with others as a religious teaching. This is the case with a Chinese 
example from the mid-fifth century ce, which also includes direct 
experiential revelations against killing animals and eating meat. A man 
named Yuan Zhizong apparently died, and when he woke up at his own 
funeral he told of how he had been bound and taken away by a crowd of a 
hundred people. They took him to a group of monks who were venerating 
an image of the Buddha, and one of them chastised Zhizong for enjoying 
hunting. The monk ‘stripped off his skin, and sliced him into thin cuts, 
exactly in the manner in which animals are prepared for sacrifice’, then put 
him into water and hooked him like fish, chopped him into mincemeat, and 
cooked him. Zhizong begged for his life, and the monk washed away his 
sins with water. The monk instructed Zhizong not to kill any land creature, 
not even ants, told him that fish is the only kind of meat he is allowed to 
eat, and gave him ritual dress restrictions for vegetarian feast days. When 
Zhizong asked why he had to undergo such ordeals, the monk told him, 
‘you, in your stupidity, were ignorant of karmic retribution, so you were 
instructed’. When Zhizong revived, he no longer engaged in hunting or 
fishing (Campany 1990, 119—120). 

Some NDErs claim that revelations they received during the experience 
are private, and even that they were instructed to keep them secret. An 
ancient Greek named Eurynous revived after fifteen days of a near-death 
state, and ‘relayed that he heard many wonderful things under the earth 
about which he was ordered to keep quiet’. The experience also led to a 
transformation in Eurynous, for ‘his conduct of life was more just after his 
revival than before’ (Platthy 1992, 85). Both Yuan Zhizong’s and Eurynous’ 


accounts exemplify one of the most common features of NDEs: that they 
can lead directly to some kind of positive transformation. Studies have 
shown that this is not due simply to the trauma of almost dying, but to the 
extraordinary aspects of the NDE itself. Revelation, or a sense of revelation, 
is one of the key spiritually interpreted elements of NDEs, alongside out-of- 
body experiences, encountering non-physical beings, travelling to other 
realms, radiant light, feelings of transcendence, and universal 
understanding. While sometimes associated with a particular religion and 
sometimes with none at all, ‘changes in beliefs, attitudes, and values after 
NDEs uniformly include enhanced self-esteem, concern, and compassion 
toward others, sense of meaning in life, interest in spiritual matters, feeling 
close to God, belief in life after death, and decreased interest in personal 
wealth and prestige’ (Greyson and Khanna 2014, 45). 


CLAIMS OF EMPIRICAL VALIDATION IN 
NDEs 


A concern for demonstrating the veracity of the experience is a frequent 
element of revelatory NDE accounts. In a Mormon example from 1913, a 
Canadian woman named Bertha had an NDE during an illness. When she 
revived she described leaving her body and seeing from above the nurse at 
her bedside. She felt feelings of peace, and did not wish to return to her 
body. A woman appeared and led her to a room full of souls of people she 
had known in life, and then to another room where Bertha was shown the 
souls of two children. She was asked if she would like them for her own 
and she replied in the affirmative, saying she wished to take them back to 
earth with her. The woman told Bertha that the reason she was there in the 
other world was to meet her future daughters. Bertha returned to her body, 
recovered from her illness, and her next two children were the girls she had 
seen during her NDE (Lundahl 1993, 175). In a second Mormon example, 
from 1923, a man became unconscious following surgery. During his brief 
NDE, he was met by his daughter who had died twenty-three years earlier. 
She told him to go back to earth because his 6-year-old son must die first, 
followed by his mother, and then finally his wife. The man returned to life, 


and within a matter of months, both his son and his mother died. His wife 
followed six years later (Lundahl 1993, 177—178). 

Claims of empirical validation are also prominent in another kind of 
revelatory NDE, in which the soul of an individual not previously known to 
have died is encountered during the experience. The death of that individual 
is then verified after the NDEr revives. In such accounts the revelation is a 
dual confirmation of an afterlife, validating both the encounter with the 
previously deceased person and the reality of the NDE itself. Such accounts 
are also attested across cultures. In an example from 1669, an English 
teenage girl named Anne Atherton had an NDE while in a coma during a 
serious illness. When her testimony of her NDE was met with doubt by her 
relatives, she recounted that ‘while she stood at heaven’s gate, she saw 
several people enter in, and named three or four she did know, which died 
during the time she lay in this trance' (Selwyn 2004). In a Native American 
example from the Deg Hit'an people from 1887, a girl lost consciousness 
while out hunting with her family. She stayed in the other world for months, 
then one day while walking along a riverbank she saw her father floating on 
a log in the direction from which she had come. When the girl returned to 
earth and told of her experiences, her mother revealed that her father had 
died in her absence, providing evidential confirmation of the girl's 
experience of seeing her father in the spirit world. Though the account is 
apparently at least partly legend, as a direct result of the girl's narrative new 
feasts and funerary offering traditions were instituted, indicating a change 
in religious beliefs (Chapman 1912, 66—7) (a dynamic that will be explored 
in greater depth below). More recently, in an NDE from the early 1980s, a 
Kaliai man of New Britain, Papua New Guinea, apparently died of an 
illness. After entering darkness, he emerged in a field of flowers, and on a 
road he met ‘a woman whose death had occurred shortly after his and about 
which he could have had no knowledge' (Counts 1983, 119—20; many more 
examples of this phenomenon can be found in Greyson 2010). 


REVELATORY NDES AND THE ÉXPERIENTIAL 
SOURCE HYPOTHESIS 


So profound are NDEs to those who have them, and so meaningful and 
spiritually resonant to those who learn about them, that religious beliefs can 
be changed and influenced by them. Early Christians placed great value ‘on 
dreams and visions as revelations of divine reality' (Potthoff 2017, 73), and 
among those visions were NDEs. In a fascinating account from Roman 
Carthage, two Christian converts—Vibia Perpetua and Saturus—had a 
shared NDE while awaiting execution in a prison in 203 CE, suffering from 
prolonged deprivations including starvation and being confined in constant 
darkness. Perpetua had experienced four different otherworld visions prior 
to this account, though a temporary death was not recorded in association 
with them. In Saturus’ account, however, both the near-death context and 
the out-of-body travel to the other world are clear. He is quoted as saying, 
‘We had died...and had put off the flesh, and we began to be carried 
towards the east by four angels.' They floated on their backs towards 'an 
intense light’ and arrived in a garden of many kinds of flowers and tall 
trees. They were greeted by four more angels who cheered their arrival then 
led them down a road where they encountered the souls of four men they 
had known in life: three who had been put to death ‘in the same 
persecution' of Christians, and one who had died in prison. The angels then 
took Perpetua and Saturus to ‘greet the Lord’ at ‘a place whose walls 
seemed to be constructed of light’. To the sound of voices chanting ‘Holy, 
holy, holy!’, four more angels in white robes led them inside where they 
met an ‘aged man with white hair and a youthful face’ sitting on a throne, 
together with a number of other ‘elders’. The angels lifted Perpetua and 
Saturus to kiss the man on the throne so he could touch their faces. The 
elders then told them to rise, and to ‘Go and play.’ Perpetua said, ‘Thanks 
be to God that I am happier here now than I was in the flesh.” When they 
left this place of light, they encountered a bishop and a presbyter they had 
known on earth, along with various other martyrs. Eventually the angels 
‘seemed as though they wanted to close the gates’ and Saturus ‘woke up 
happy’ (Potthoff 2017, 44-45), despite the miserable conditions and doom 
that he faced. While much of the imagery in this account likely originated in 
biblical and/or Graeco-Roman mythological or religious texts (Potthoff 
2017, 46-48), it is also generally consistent with NDE reports across 
cultures, including the thematic elements of out-of-body experience, 
travelling to another realm, bright light, meeting previously deceased 


persons and non-human spiritual beings, feelings of joy and happiness, 
returning to the body, and positive transformation. As Potthoff wrote, 


Like modern near-death visionaries who die and are reborn, no longer fearing death and 
yearning for the paradise they had just experienced, Perpetua and Saturus return to life, if 
ever so briefly, ready to confront, in confidence and without fear, their impending 
executions in the Carthage amphitheater, secure in the knowledge that death is but a passage 
into a far more glorious dimension of existence. 

(Potthoff 2017, 49) 


Furthermore, these experiences ‘transform not only the visionaries 
themselves, but the imaginal experience of the afterlife as embraced by the 
whole community’ contributing to Christian conceptions of the afterlife, and 
affirming its reality to believers. Indeed, Potthoff goes so far as to state that 
‘The shared, communal Christian vision of the afterlife as paradise emerged 
and evolved over time, drawing its inspiration and validation from the near- 
death otherworld journeys of martyrs, monks, and ordinary Christians alike’ 
(Potthoff 2017, 210). 

There is, in fact, a great deal of evidence in the form of historical, 
ethnographic, and contemporary personal testimony that people around the 
world regularly base beliefs concerning an afterlife and mind—body dualism 
upon NDEs. Indeed, not only can NDEs be the basis for afterlife beliefs in 
individuals and even whole societies, entire religious movements are 
sometimes founded upon them. Such cases substantiate what David Hufford 
termed ‘the experiential source hypothesis’ (Hufford 1995), that is, that 
extraordinary experiences often lead to new religious, spiritual, or 
supernatural beliefs. Hultkrantz, for example, presented a great deal of 
evidence to support his conclusions that Native American afterlife beliefs 
were widely based on NDEs (Hultkrantz 1957, 235-237). When asked 
about such beliefs, informants from various tribes related accounts of such 
experiences, both to give a phenomenological description of dying and the 
afterlife, and to lend their beliefs experiential authority—sometimes 
including claims of empirical validation, as we have seen. Recent 
ethnohistorical research has unearthed dozens of examples from indigenous 
societies in North America and the Pacific, spanning the sixteenth to the 
early twentieth century, in which individuals state that their culture’s 
afterlife beliefs were grounded directly in NDE phenomena (Shushan 
2018). 


In the late nineteenth century, the Ghost Dance revitalization movements 
originated with the NDE of the Native American Paiute shaman Wovoka 
(Mooney 1896, 701—702, 926—927), and the Indian Shaker Church was 
founded by John Slocum following instructions given to him during an 
NDE (Ruby and Brown 1996, 7—9, 752). Indeed, although the Shakers 
considered themselves to be Christian, because Slocum had returned from 
the dead with personal testimony of the other world, his word was valued as 
revelation while the Bible was not. In another example of an NDE-based 
religious movement, around 1860 a Wanapum shaman named Smohalla was 
killed in a fight. He revived and proclaimed that he had been *in the spirit 
world and had now returned by divine command to guide his people’. 
Having witnessed his death, his people believed him and accepted his 
teachings on the authority of his experience. Smohalla's revelation and 
messages were consistent with those of many other revitalization movement 
prophets, and his new ‘Dreamer’ religion Washani combined local belief 
and ritual with elements of Catholicism and perhaps Mormonism (Ruby and 
Brown 1989, 37). Washani spread to many neighbouring tribes, introducing 
a system of hereditary priests, and new dances and ceremonies. The religion 
was sustained, in part, by further experiences in which Smohalla apparently 
died, left his body, went to the spirit world, and returned with additional 
revelations, as well as by the trance-visions of his followers via repetitive 
ceremonial singing and drumming (Mooney 1896, 718—719, 723, 726—728). 
Many other examples of such movements originating in NDEs are known, 
not only in North American traditions, but also in South America and the 
Pacific (Shushan 2018). 

There is also an important, even foundational connection between NDEs 
and Pure Land Buddhism in China and Japan, with many prominent figures 
in the traditions reporting them (Becker 1993, 73—76). Indeed, the NDE of 
T'an-luan (476—542), a founding patriarch of Chinese Pure Land Buddhism, 
was crucial in his conversion from Taoism to Buddhism. Though there is 
little description of his experience beyond seeing a gate of gold open before 
him during a grave ilIness, it was profound enough to T'an-luan that he was 
inspired to devote his life to spreading Pure Land beliefs, and developing 
new experiential practices for adherents in the form of repetitive chanting 
(McClenon 1994, 175—176). McClenon cited numerous other Chinese and 
Japanese examples in Pure Land contexts spanning nearly a thousand years, 
and concluded that 


The history of the Pure Land movement suggests that religious doctrines evolved in 
harmony with, and benefited from the existence of, the primary features of NDEs. The 
patriarch T’an-luan’s NDE was instrumental in determining the specific sutras granted 
importance in future Pure Land doctrines. Through the history of Pure Land doctrinal 
development, NDEs provided rhetorical tools for ideological innovation. Concepts 
supported by NDEs included the notion of karma, the superiority of Buddhism over Taoism, 
the prohibition against killing animals, the value of chanting, statue making, and sutra- 
copying, rituals for the dead 

(McClenon 1994, 182; cf. Becker 1993, 73—76) 


NDEs also hold a significant place in Mormon beliefs, which incorporate 
the various visions and revelations of the Church's early figures, including 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Young. They demonstrate to adherents that 
revelatory extraordinary experiences did not cease with the biblical 
prophets, and that they continue even to the present day (Schlieter 2018, 
79). This helps to validate the teachings of the early Church leaders, and 
reinforce the belief that there are more revelations to come—and indeed 
that they are available to all those who seek them. 

Not all NDEs lead to similar kinds of revelations and beliefs, however. 
Reception and interpretation of the phenomenon is very much rooted in pre- 
existing cultural factors, as is the individual's experience itself. In the early 
eighteenth century, the Kongolese prophet Dona Beatriz Kimpa Vita was 
both a Catholic and a medium in the local Kimpasi healing cult. Initiation 
into the cult involved a ritual death and resurrection, brought about by 
cutting off the circulation with tight bonds. Upon revival, or 'rebirth" 
initiates were believed to be possessed by a friendly spirit who would stay 
with them throughout their lives (Thornton 1998, 57). In 1704 Kimpa Vita 
died during a week-long illness, then revived (Thornton 1998, 119). She 
claimed to have met St Anthony, who told her he had ‘been sent from God 
to your head to preach to the people'. He gave her religious and political 
instructions, then entered her body and remained in her thereafter, just as 
spirits did with members of the Kimpasi cult. Subsequently, Kimpa Vita 
‘died’ each Friday in order to commune with God in heaven over the 
weekend. Her possession by the saint gave her the ability to perform 
miracles such as healings (Thornton 1998, 132) and to control nature and 
the weather (Thornton 1998, 136—137). It also led to the foundation of a 
syncretized religious revitalization movement called Antonianism. During a 
time of European religious and ethnic persecution, slavery, and political 
turmoil, Kimpa Vita taught a message of peace along with an indigenized 


Christianity that relocated the origin story of Jesus to the Kongo (Thornton 
1998, 160). The movement grew to have its own missionaries, some of 
whom replicated Kimpa Vita's experiences (Thornton 1998, 148). The 
religion was also characterized by claims of an impending apocalypse 
(Thornton 1998, 131), which alongside the NDE context and localization of 
foreign themes are all common with religious revitalization movements 
across cultures. Aside from her meeting St Anthony, there is no description 
of any other elements of Kimpa Vita's NDE: it was her possession that held 
the religious import and significance. Two years after her experience, 
however, by order of the Kongolese Roman Catholic king Pedro IV 
(Nusamu a Mvemba), Kimpa Vita was burned at the stake on suspicion of 
being a witch possessed by a demon. This reflects a tendency in many 
African cultures to view with mistrust and hostility those who have 
apparently revived from death (see Shushan 2017; Shushan 2018, 122— 
124). 

It should be emphasized that spiritual interpretations of these 
experiences are not confined to religious contexts. Staunch materialists and 
atheists have also had changes in beliefs following their NDEs. While 
publicly admitting only that his experience had 'slightly weakened' his 
conviction that death is the end of consciousness, shortly after his fairly 
typical NDE the philosopher A. J. Ayer told his doctor, ‘I saw a Divine 
Being. I’m afraid I’m going to have to revise all my various books and 
opinions’ (Foges 2010). Prior to his own experience, the mathematical 
physicist and psychologist John Wren-Lewis regarded mysticism as a form 
of neurosis (Wren-Lewis n.d.). Not only did his NDE run contrary to his 
expectations, it also resulted directly in new spiritual beliefs, namely ‘that 
proponents of the so-called Perennial Philosophy are correct in identifying a 
common “deep structure" of experience underlying the widely different 
cultural expressions of mystics in all traditions’ (Wren-Lewis n.d.). 


THEOLOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF NDE REVELATIONS 


Prophetic revelations ‘received’ during NDEs demonstrate that even if some 
NDEs—or some parts of NDEs—are veridical, others are demonstrably 


not. In the early days of NDE research, Kenneth Ring, an American 
psychologist and an important figure in the field, published an article called 
‘Precognitive and Prophetic Visions in Near-Death Experiences’. With data 
gathered from contemporary NDErs in the United States, he found that 
prophetic experiences were often given to the experiencer as divine 
revelation, that is, occurring ‘in association with an encounter with guides 
or a being of light’ (Ring 1982, 54). Reminiscent of some of the historical 
examples we have seen, some even believed that they had been chosen by 
God to deliver his message to people on earth (Ring 1982, 66). Ring found 
that the prophecies in the thirteen cases he analysed bore remarkable 
consistencies, including that Earth will suffer devastation on a global scale 
owing to a nuclear event and/or widespread natural disasters, and that this 
will occur sometime in the late 1980s, with 1988 specifically being the most 
frequently specified year. A few years later, the British psychologist Margot 
Grey independently replicated these findings (Grey 1985), collecting a 
number of NDE prophetic visions that were astonishingly consistent with 
Ring's. Obviously the prophesied events did not come to pass, 
demonstrating that the alleged divine revelations were wrong. 

It is interesting to note that another common feature of these prophecies 
was that following the devastation, Earth would experience an era of 
renewal, and a Golden Age of 'peace and human brotherhood'. This 
dynamic is familiar from apocalyptic and millenarian prophecies 
throughout history, as Ring later highlighted (Ring 1988, 4). Revisiting the 
theme some years later, he wrote that prophetic visions during NDEs are 
best seen as ‘manifestations of a collective prophetic impulse that 
historically tends to arise during periods of cultural crisis'. In support of 
this, Ring noted an NDE prophecy account from 1892 that had all the 
typical features of his contemporary examples (Ring 1988, 12). Likewise, 
the Mormon NDE scholar Craig Lundahl demonstrated remarkable 
consistency between these kinds of prophetic revelatory NDEs and biblical 
prophecies (Lundahl 1999, 201—202). Perhaps unsurprisingly for a religion 
rooted in the Bible, Mormon prophecies are similarly consistent, though 
they indicate that the end of the world would come at the beginning of the 
twenty-first century. While Lundahl interpreted the similarities as possible 
evidence for the veracity of these prophecies of global catastrophe followed 
by a Golden Age, their failure to materialize rather appears to support 
Ring's cultural-psychological explanation instead. 


Such an explanation also recalls the relationship between NDEs and 
religious revitalization movements, as discussed above. In both cases, the 
theme of death and return is reflected on cultural levels, regarding 
existential threats to the planet in Ring's accounts, and to a society's beliefs, 
way of life, resources, and economic sustainability in the Native American 
and other indigenous accounts. Likewise, in both cases renewal and 
regeneration—or rebirth—are the ultimate states to be attained following 
the ‘death’. Just as a person’s temporary ‘death’ in an NDE culminates in a 
rebirth with a new spiritual focus and other positive transformations, 
‘prophets arise during times of cultural crisis’ with ‘a messianic message of 
the need for cultural renewal’ (Ring 1988, 12). In other words, prophecies 
about the future obtained during NDEs might be nothing more than human 
manifestations of anxieties about survival on Earth, concerns surrounding 
the possibility of life after death, and a longing for a Golden Age. 

Some NDE prophecies are vague as to the timing or other details, and 
are therefore not subject to verification. One late twentieth-century account, 
for example, predicts the Second Coming of Christ at some unspecified 
date, while another states that an increasingly thick, dark, evil haze is 
slowly enveloping the earth and will lead to upheaval (Lundahl 2001, 235— 
236). 

Although long-term vivid recollection is a hallmark of the phenomenon, 
some who have revelatory experiences during NDEs are unable to 
remember them upon return. The theologian Carol Zaleski has noted that 
this kind of forgetting is known from both medieval and modern Western 
NDEs, writing that experiencers ‘are permitted to keep their memories of 
the lesser sights of the other world, in order to bring a message to humanity; 
but they find it nearly impossible to retain a clear impression of that instant 
of direct, unmediated absorption in all of reality’ (Zaleski 1987, 132). This 
dynamic, too, has a cultural/literary dimension reminiscent of ideas of a lost 
Golden Age, for it reflects cross-cultural notions of having forgotten some 
kind of essential, universal truths, and ‘speaks of the need to re-awaken and 
recover lost self-knowledge’ (Zaleski 1987, 133). 

On a wider level, cross-cultural variations between revelatory content in 
NDEs raises some difficult philosophical and metaphysical questions. If we 
are to accept that NDEs are genuine experiences of an afterlife, what are we 
to make of their diversity? Are all manifestations of deities and beings of 
light, for example, genuine divine figures with identities that correspond to 


the experiencer's claims? Or are they perhaps the same divine figure, which 
manifests according to local cultural/individual preconceptions? These 
questions are further complicated by the fact that NDEs often conflict with 
the expectations of the experiencer. Furthermore, NDEs that do not feature 
an encounter with a divinity are also interpreted in spiritual or religious 
terms by those who have them. 

By their very nature of ‘revealing’ to the individual the experience of 
dualism and the phenomenon of surviving the death of the body, alongside 
knowledge of life after death in other worlds, NDEs can by definition be 
seen as revelatory experiences. This underscores the notion that theism is 
not a precondition for belief in an afterlife. Ultimately, however, whether 
the NDE is evidence of an afterlife, dualism, or theism remains a matter of 
personal belief. 


CONCLUSION 


As the British theologian Paul Badham has argued, NDEs can be seen as a 
democratization of religious and revelatory experiences, particularly when 
we consider that modern medical advances enable more people to be 
resuscitated (Badham 1997, 12). Such advances have ‘made available to 
thousands an experience which has from the beginning lain at the heart of 
much of the world’s religious perceiving and formed an important 
experiential basis for the future hope’, that is, belief in a positive life after 
death. The NDE is not only a ‘profound and life-changing experience which 
people never forget’, it also ‘shares many of the characteristics of the 
deepest religious experiences known to humanity’ (Badham 1997, 10). 
Indeed, as a spontaneous experience rather than one sought within a 
particular religious or spiritual practice, in NDEs revelation ‘is not 
dependent on faith or adherence to a particular creed or religious tradition’ 
(Fox 2003, 4). In a twentieth-century British example, a cancer patient had 
an NDE after wondering ‘what God really looks like’. She found herself 
suddenly out of her body and ‘was carried, until with a shattering light I 
entered another world and found myself face-to-face with God’ encircled by 
‘a shimmering circle of light’. ‘God’, however, had the face of her ‘beloved 


therapist’, which made her realize ‘that God is love. His face reflects that 
face which the individual loves' (Fox 2003, 353). 

This recalls an account by Carl Jung, the founder of analytical 
psychology, who encountered his living doctor during an NDE which he 
had in a Swiss hospital in 1944. He described a highly individualistic 
experience in extraordinarily vivid detail, in which he found himself in 
space with Earth visible below, the Indian subcontinent and the Middle East 
facing him. He then saw 'a tremendous dark block of stone, like a 
meteorite...floating in space'. It had been hollowed out to form a temple, as 
Jung had seen in South and South-East Asia. Inside the temple ‘a black 
Hindu sat silently in lotus posture upon a stone bench. He wore a white 
gown, and I knew that he expected me.' Candle flames burned everywhere 
and wreathed the doorway, as Jung had seen in Sri Lanka. As he 
approached, he felt that 


everything was being sloughed away; everything I aimed at or wished for or thought, the 
whole phantasmagoria of earthly existence, fell away or was stripped from me—an 
extremely painful process. Nevertheless something remained; it was as if I now carried 
along with me everything I had ever experienced or done, everything that had happened 
around me. I might also say: it was with me, and I was it. I consisted of all that, so to speak. 
I consisted of my own history and I felt with great certainty: this is what I am. ‘I am this 
bundle of what has been and what has been accomplished.' This experience gave me a 
feeling of extreme poverty, but at the same time of great fullness. There was no longer 
anything I wanted or desired. I existed in an objective form; I was what I had been and 
lived. At first the sense of annihilation predominated, of having been stripped or pillaged; 
but suddenly that became of no consequence. Everything seemed to be past; what remained 
was a fait accompli, without any reference back to what had been. There was no longer any 
regret that something had dropped away or been taken away. On the contrary: I had 
everything that I was, and that was everything. (Jung 1961, 289-297) 


Suddenly overwhelmed with questions about his life and his identity, he 
believed he would find the answers inside the temple. He then saw a figure 
arise ‘from the direction of Europe’ below, and it turned out to be his doctor, 
though ‘in his primal form’ as an ancient Greek prince from Kos, a city 
associated with healing and medicine. They communicated telepathically, 
and the doctor told Jung that he ‘had been delegated by the earth to deliver 
a message to me, to tell me that there was a protest against my going away. 
I had no right to leave the earth and must return. The moment I heard that, 
the vision ceased’ (Jung 1961, 292). 

It is perhaps unsurprising that a person who devoted so much of his life 
and thought to theorizing about dreams, myths, religions, symbols, and 


archetypes would have an NDE that reflects these preoccupations. 
Nevertheless, Jung did not interpret the experience as a product of his own 
learned and fertile imagination, and in fact it seemed to have had a 
profound influence on his thinking about consciousness and the possibility 
of life after death. A few months after the experience he wrote in a letter, 
"What happens after death is so unspeakably glorious that our imagination 
and our feelings do not suffice to form even an approximate conception of 
it (Jung 1973, 343). In addition to revelations about the nature of the 
afterlife, Jung also revived with a premonition of his doctor's death, which 
soon came true. 

As Potthoff wrote, apocalyptic literature such as the Book of Revelation 
of John and the Apocalypse of Peter, *bases its authority on, and centers 
around, visions of and journeys to the other world during which the 
visionary receives heavenly knowledge, often revealed by an angel or other 
intermediary, about God's plan for history, the end of the world, what 
happens after death, and the geography of the postmortem realm’ (Potthoff 
2017, 10). All these have been demonstrated in the various NDE accounts 
discussed here. Another definition of 'apocalypse' is perhaps even more 
fiting to NDEs. According to the Old Testament scholar J. J. Collins, 
' Apocalypse is a genre of revelatory literature with a narrative framework, 
in which a revelation is mediated by an otherworldly being to a human 
recipient, disclosing a transcendent reality which is both temporal, insofar 
as it envisages eschatological salvation, and spatial, insofar as it involves 
another, supernatural world’ (Couliano 1991, 54). While some such 
narratives do not contain otherworld near-death journeys, many do. Nor are 
NDEs the sole extraordinary experience type by which these kinds of 
revelations occur. Generally speaking, ‘Such heavenly revelations typically 
are associated with non-ordinary states of consciousness’ which not only 
can occur spontaneously but also can be brought about via ‘ascetic practices 
like fasting, as well as singing and incantation, prayer, meditation on 
scripture, and the ingestion of hallucinogenic substances’ (Potthoff 2017, 
10). Though Potthoff was writing in the context of the ancient 
Mediterranean, similar ‘shamanic’ practices are also known from around the 
world. In some Native American and Pacific Island cultures in particular, 
certain shamanic practices were actually intended to replicate NDEs, so that 
practitioners and their communities obtain revelatory information in the 


other world without actually dying, and use that information in ways that 
benefit the community (Shushan 2018). 
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CHAPTER 34 


REVELATION AND THE 
POLITICAL 


MATTHEW JOHN PAUL TAN 


INTRODUCTION 


Few things generate anxieties faster than the spectre of a religious 
intervention into contemporary politics. In the public sprays of panic over 
the mere possibility of theocracy, one question gets overlooked, a question 
concerning the terms of this divine intervention into history more generally 
and politics more specifically. In answering this question, this chapter will 
not go down the familiar route of finding cleavages between different 
traditions in their approaches to political engagement. This approach 
presumes that there is only one way in which the divine relates to the 
temporal and glosses over the fault-lines that exist within each tradition 
over the issue of political engagement. Moreover, this approach presumes, 
rather than explains, the often unarticulated metaphysical presumptions 
concerning revelation’s relationship to immanence. Because this 
relationship has not been treated as a category in itself, public commentary 
on the growing public presence of religion assumes that revelation can only 
relate to the immanent by the former swallowing up the latter, thereby 
destroying the integrity of the secular. This ignores the other ways in which 
the heavenly is understood to relate to the earthly, and ignores the 


possibility of these differing modes of relation existing within the same 
faith tradition. 

Given the above, this chapter will be arranged according to the 
metaphysical presuppositions on how revelation or the transcendent relates 
to politics and history. It will divide the inquiry into three broad archetypes: 
the monist, the dialectical, and the participatory. The coverage of each 
archetype will begin with an overview of the metaphysical presumptions of 
the transcendent's relationship with the temporal. Having done this, the next 
step will be to provide examples of each archetype and, in doing so, explain 
the political dividends and drawbacks of each. 


THE MONISTS 


Our first set of thinkers share the conviction that when transcendence 
operates within history, the former collapses into a single complex with the 
latter. In metaphysical terms, revelation and history work in what Davis and 
Riches call ‘a single voice of being’ (Davis and Riches 2005, 39), with no 
ontological gap between the two. The unfolding of revelation thus 
correlates with the outworking of history, lacking any tension which would 
enable one to act as a check to the other. Such a monism can be found 
across the political spectrum, with no one particular side of politics being 
more inclined than another to exhibit this tendency. 

An example of this monism can be found in the thought of the 
eighteenth-century German theologian Friedrich Schleiermacher, a seminal 
figure in the development of liberal Christianity. Schleiermacher wrote 
major contributions on the metaphysics of Baruch Spinoza, who asserted 
that God was not so much transcendent as an active totality within the 
cosmos. These contributions oriented Schleiermacher's metaphysics 
towards assuming a version of Spinozian monism, which becomes clear 
when he equates God's totality with what he calls an ‘infinite humanity, 
which existed before it assumed the cloak of manhood and womanhood’ 
(Schleiermacher 1984, 153—154). Humanity is not only the pinnacle of 
history, but also the summit of a divinized—though ultimately temporal— 
order. Modifying Spinoza's notion of God as totality, Schleiermacher spoke 
of humanity as the end-point of the project of religion. Rather than having a 


transcendent deity as the end-point of contemplation, contemplation should 
'rise on the wings of religion' to arrive back to 'endless, undivided 
humanity', which is in turn revealed through every single individual 
(Schleiermacher 1893, 73). 

Locating transcendence fully within immanence with no further frame of 
reference beyond the historical will thus explain the preoccupation of 
theologians in this monist vein with treating the socio-political realm as the 
exhaustive arena for the unfolding of revelation and the manifesting of 
God's will. In this register, the logic of revelation is no different from that 
of the political. This has the effect of making political will the primary 
criterion for the exercise of divine will. This collapsing of the logic of 
revelation into the socio-political machinations of history, and the uncritical 
dependence of the former on the latter, means that 'the fundamental 
transformation of history's ways is impossible’ and to rely on the 
vocabulary of revelation as an essentially transformative event within 
history is a categorial error (Jenson 2007, 413). 

The same monism can also be displayed by seemingly politically more 
conservative figures, and Carl Schmitt, one of the fiercest critics of 
modernity, stands as one important example. Schmitt’s particular brand of 
monism is what he calls a ‘sociology of juristic concepts’, which is most 
clearly expressed in his Political Theology. There, Schmitt declares that ‘all 
significant concepts of the modern theory of the state are secularised 
theological concepts' (Schmitt 1985, 36). Hollerich observes that, for 
Schmitt, ‘the political and religious spheres had a unique affinity’ (one must 
remember that the religious here pertain to the theological concepts derived 
from divine revelation) and the common expression of these two spheres is 
found in civic law (Hollerich 2007, 112). On its face, this might appear to 
create a space for a political agenda that can be influenced by a theological 
one. However, critics argue that the result of this collapse of two 
vocabularies in a common legal grammar is more the inverse. In the eyes of 
Schmitt's critics, theological vocabulary can be manipulated to justify 
political imperatives, or be jettisoned when it does not. 

An example of this latter result can be found in a central pillar of 
Schmitt's political theology. Far from politics seeking to define the terms of 
a common ‘category of human association'—say, in the biblical image of 
all humanity being made in the image of God— Schmitt argued that the 
purpose of politics is to define lines of distinction. The most important of 


these distinctions is that between friend and enemy, since ‘the distinction of 
friend and enemy denotes the utmost degree of intensity of a union or 
separation, of an association or disassociation’ (Schmitt 1996, 26). So 
important is this creation and maintenance of the distinction between friend 
and foe that Schmitt's critics accuse him of making this political calculus 
the criterion of the revelatory. In Heinrich Meier’s words, ‘the battle “for” 
or "against" enmity, its affirmation or negation, thereby becomes the 
political theological criterion of the first order' (Meier 1998, 24). Indeed, so 
collapsed are the Gospel and political imperatives that the Gospel actually 
becomes overcoded by the political. For example, the Gospel's imperative 
to love one's enemies, in Schmitt's calculus, becomes inapplicable to the 
enemies of the polity (Hollerich 2007, 117). By extension, the Church does 
not sit alongside and check political imperatives, but serves as an apologia 
to those imperatives. Ultimately, the Church becomes an instrument to the 
most powerful organizer of those imperatives. More specifically, Schmitt 
spoke of the Church as ‘the ark of Noah in a flood of sin’, but only because 
it is the last-ditch defence against modernity's destruction of the social 
order, when the original ark of state power has failed (Hollerich 2007, 119). 
Alongside Schleiermacher and Schmitt’s metaphysically charged 
monism there is another, much more qualified form that rejects any 
metaphysical fusing of the divine and the temporal, yet allows for what may 
be described as a de facto monism operating within the historical plane. An 
example of this is the Neo-Thomist philosopher Jacques Maritain. Like 
Schmitt, Maritain was dismayed by the entrenchment of liberalism in 
social, cultural, and institutional life, and sought to deploy an updated 
Thomist political philosophy as a brake on modernity’s incursions. In his 
updating of Thomas, however, Maritain’s attempt to resist liberalism’s 
ascendancy hinged on his insistence on the very principle that allowed its 
very entrenchment. What distinguishes Maritain from Schleiermacher is the 
former’s insistence that divine lordship was exercised in a supernatural 
plane that was distinct from the natural. This commitment to the ‘primacy 
of the supernatural’ is borne out in his most politically pointed works, such 
as The Things That Are Not Caesars (Maritain 1931) and his Integral 
Humanism (Maritain 1968). Heavenly primacy might appear to prevent any 
easy correlation between the transcendent and the temporal, but it is 
important to note how Maritain defines the terms of divine primacy, which 
can be described as a division of labour in the pursuit of two very different 


ends. Maritain speaks of the human creature having both a temporal and 
intermediate end, and a transcendent and ultimate end (Maritain 1931, 4), 
with each end properly pursued in its own distinct zone of operation, 
namely the spiritual (the province of the soul) and the temporal (the 
province of the body). More accurately, while the divine is active in both of 
these planes, it is only directly so in the transcendent plane. On the other 
hand, it has pleased God to work only indirectly in the temporal realm, 
giving creatures direct agency in history. Maritain considers it providential 
that, as the West moved from the medieval to the modern period, the 
problematic intermixture of both ends would give way to a clear 
demarcation between sacred and secular. This division, Maritain argued, is 
what ‘liberat[ed]...the Church from all the dead weight from temporal 
culture which held down the Spirit for so long' (Cavanaugh 1998, 162). 
This parsing of ends means that 'true religion [can be] essentially 
supernatural and...] not of man, nor of the world' (Maritain 1968, 97). 
Conversely, this also means that the state in its modern form can become 
‘the most perfect natural community...which mankind can form in this 
world’ (Maritain 1931, 2). 

Maritain’s demarcation of ends is coupled with his insistence on the 
supremacy of the transcendent over the temporal. However, divine 
supremacy was not exercised through the institutional power of the state but 
through ‘counsels and directions’ from ‘her supreme moral authority’, the 
Church (Maritain 1931, 14). In Maritain’s estimation, revelation spiritually 
penetrates and influences the institutional shape of the temporal realm but 
never directs it (Maritain 1931, 26—29). The Christian is thus a political 
agent when, internally shaped by the formation of the Church, he or she 
negotiates with the institutional realities of the temporal in order to properly 
pursue temporal ends free from any direct tutelage of the divine. The 
Christian acts politically ‘in a Christian manner...but not professedly as 
Christians and sent by the Church’ (Maritain 1940a, 165). The practical 
upshot of this is that the Christian cedes direct control of the institutional 
shape of the temporal to the civic body, since the embodied human person 
is completely subject to the physical world, of which the state is the 
supreme authority (Maritain 1940a, 49-50). The Church cannot be a direct 
brake on political machinations because the Church’s primacy in the 
spiritual plane makes it a ‘metapolitical’ entity whose influence is only 
exercised spiritually (Cavanaugh 1998, 162). The Church’s political 


manifestations are thus guided by the principle of the minimum of the body. 
Where this slides into a de facto monism is that the spiritual influence of the 
transcendent in the soul is said to operate regardless of the institutional 
shape of the historical. In Maritain's words, ‘to stain our fingers is not to 
stain our hearts' (Maritain 1968, 249). 


THE DIALECTICIANS 


While monists presume at least a de facto collapse of the transcendent into 
the historical, dialecticians assert that no agreement is possible between the 
divine and the historical. For the dialectician, the former is so ontologically 
distinct from the latter that no bridge can exist between them. In theological 
terms, God is so utterly suprahistorical that his relations with history can 
only be framed as a struggle between one and the other. In the ensuing 
dialectic, heaven will always disrupt history, with every social institution 
coming under the judgement of God and driven towards crisis by his entry 
into history. 

An example of this kind of enduring opposition between transcendence 
and immanence is found in the neo-orthodoxy of Karl Barth, a catch cry of 
whose was that the Word of God was not 'a truth among other truths. 
Rather, it sets a question mark against all truths' (Barth 1968, 35), with God 
the great disrupter of the earthly order as it stands. A useful entry point to 
understanding this dialectic might be an overview of Barth's theological 
method, which begins with what Haddon Willmer calls a distinguishing and 
relating. Barth begins by distinguishing God from creation, insisting on the 
supremacy of the Word of God defined as his absolute freedom from any 
impediment. This freedom is assured only when God is ‘not bound up or 
dependent upon any form of religion, philosophy, culture or society’ 
(Willmer 2007, 126), with an ““infinite qualitative difference" between time 
and eternity’ that is nothing short of what Barth calls a ‘line of death’ (cited 
in Schwóbel 2000, 20-21). However, this distinction between God and 
creatures must be followed by their being brought together in a relation, 
which is defined by the theme of lordship. The Barmen Declaration of 
1934, which Barth played a decisive role in drafting, makes clear that the 
Word of God is the Lord of all, including history and, by extension, the 


realm of politics (Barth 2004, 161). Furthermore, owing to Barth's 
insistence on the sheer alterity between the Word and world, divine lordship 
can only be exercised on the world extrinsically, and not woven through the 
fibres of history. The political dividend of this metaphysics of complete 
otherness is that the Word's lordship of all will inevitably disrupt the 
exercise of earthly lordship. At the very least, divine lordship should never 
be aligned with any secular political idea or organization (Willmer 2007, 
129). As Barth asserts in his Church Dogmatics, the Word's lordship, 
manifest in the Kingdom of God, stands in 'indissoluble antithesis’ to the 
earthly order (Barth 1956a, 544), which means that nothing in the structure 
of the created order can in and of itself be a channel of the energies of 
divine grace. Consequently, no human enterprise qua human enterprise can 
provide even a glimpse of the sheer mystery of God. Any such claim that 
the Church must thus 'recognise as God's revelation other events and 
powers, forms and truths, apart from and alongside this one Word of God' is 
a ‘false doctrine’ (Barth 1956b, 172). The only reason that the Christian 
knows anything of God is not due to human experience or speculation, but 
only through God's own free self-revelation. Barth notes that the world's 
proper posture before divine revelation is one of ‘awe in the presence of the 
divine incognito’, a “passivity which reflects that knowledge of God is 
God's work alone’ (Schwóbel 2000, 26—27). 

Conversely, any claim that God can be found in human thought and 
endeavour, rather than bridging the chasm between the historical and 
divine, will only result in *war...and indeed war to the knife’ (Barth 1986, 
54), where revelation becomes colonized and turned into instrument for 
human enterprise. Stricken by sin, creatures bear no capacity to be agents of 
their own salvation from sin, or become agents of good order by 
themselves. Only a force external to the created order, the force of divine 
grace, can do this. As divinity enters history, however, Barth assures us that 
the result of this extrinsic lordship is far from oppressive. Rather, the free 
self-revelation of a completely sovereign God, because it is ontologically 
distinct from historical exigencies, creates an independent zone of 
possibility within the created order, shaped not by human wisdom but by 
the history of Jesus Christ. Thus, the disruption of history by the Word of 
God is properly speaking the creation of a zone of freedom within the cage 
of a fallen order, furnishing a ‘freedom to judge each new event afresh’ in 
light of the Word of God and not the calculus of a sin-stained creation 


(Werpehowski 2000, 229—231). However, this is not to say that things 
within the created order do not serve the Lord's purposes. For instance, 
Barth spoke positively about the state's role in 'safeguarding of the 
external, relative and provisional humanity in their life both as individuals 
and as a community' (Barth 2004, 150), as well as the state's work in the 
upkeep of the exterior conditions for maintaining the zone of freedom 
opened up by the Word. Indeed, such a protective role has a Christological 
foundation in so far as it gives time for the community formed by the Word 
of God to proclaim the Gospel (Werpehowski 2000, 232). In so far as this 
protective act takes place, the civic community is an ‘allegory, 
correspondence and analogue' of the Kingdom of Heaven (Barth 2004, 
169). It thus becomes impossible for the Christian to be ‘indifferent or 
neutral towards this manifestation of an order so clearly related to its own 
mission’ (Barth 2004, 157). Note, however, that it is the action, rather than 
the institution, that Barth endorses. Furthermore, Barth does not intend a 
carte blanche endorsement of any action by the civic community, telling it 
that it ‘may do gaily and confidently whatever it thinks is right’. Left on its 
own, the state’s reliance on coercive force as a means of organization will 
eventually make power the sole criterion of right. This for Barth is a 
corruption in the purpose of civic power because it geared the created order 
away from the Word that calls all of creation back to itself. As a 
manifestation of the interruption of an inherently sinful order, the Christian 
is thus given an ‘implicit, indirect, but none the less real witness to the 
Gospel’ in the political realm (Barth 2004, 171), which has two aspects. 
There is a deconstructive aspect whereby the Christian must unmask the 
false and inadequate logic of a civic community that does not and cannot 
know the Word of God, by reminding the state through the Word of God of 
its origins, limitation, and ultimate purpose. More constructively, the 
primary political responsibility of the Christian is to the Word of God, and 
to ‘live with no other purpose than that which God acts in Jesus Christ’ 
(Barth 1956c, 266). 

At first, the dialectician may give the impression that the cleavage 
between the transcendent and the temporal will result in the destruction of 
the latter by the former. Nevertheless, Davis and Riches alert us to another 
tendency among dialecticians, where what started as a dialectic eventually 
slides into a conforming monism. The reason lies in an element of Hegel’s 
thought, which provided not only a dialectic between opposites, but also a 


great bridge between them through a 'synthesis of difference' between the 
transcendent and the temporal (Davis and Riches 2005, 37). This synthesis 
comes about when the distinction between transcendent the historical 
becomes overcoded by an overriding similitude (Davis and Riches 2005, 
38). This similitude arises because, for a Hegelian, what started out as 
distinct metaphysical planes will end up relating to one another on the same 
level metaphysical playing field. In the end, the ‘essential difference of each 
pole in the dialectic is subsumed under the resolving synthesis'. Davis and 
Riches identify the heart of this synthesis in Hegel's giving equivalence to 
the opposing poles of something and nothing, which effectively turns the 
opposite of something—being nothing—into nothing as something. Under 
such circumstances, any difference between the two poles is meaningful 
only in so far as they are 'read...as the prior condition of synthetic 
resolution’. Ultimately, “difference is therefore given only as a return to the 
nondifferent’, as the dialectic *forecloses...the possibility that a thing might 
have a meaning beyond what the dialectic can apprehend’ (Davis and 
Riches 2005, 38-39). 

Space allows only two examples of this slide from dialectic to 
correlation. The first 1s the critical realism of Reinhold Niebuhr, who was 
highly critical of the Social Gospel being preached in the America of his 
day, which he saw as uncritically conforming to the culture of the time. 
Niebuhr saw the Gospel as transformative at the collective level as well as 
the individual. Like Barth, Niebuhr envisaged an engaged orthodoxy, the 
heart of which is a zone of freedom for the Christian in an otherwise sinful 
civic environment. This zone of freedom, however, was also geared for 
political life within the civic body. Niebuhr's engaged orthodoxy attempted 
to avoid at once a disengaged theological purity and a witness of the Word 
of God diluted by the presuppositions of political life. Niebuhr's engaged 
orthodoxy meant that there will always be a dialectical tension whenever 
the Word of God meets with actual political action, and the norms of the 
former will always find imperfect copies within the latter (Niebuhr 1979, 
64). Whereas Barth's vigilance against the political instrumentalization of 
the Word of God meant that the dialectic seemed to be ongoing, 
Werpehowski observes that Niebuhr sets *no limits approximating the goal 
of frictionless harmony' between the norms of the Word of God and their 
political manifestations (Werpehowski 2007, 181). 


It is precisely on Werpehowski's observation where the dialectic turns. 
For even as Niebuhr sought to institute the Kingdom of God as a reality 
where God's judgement on sin is operative at all levels of creation, Niebuhr 
was also wary of the idealism that might make one avoid engagement in 
zones where sin is still operative, an idealism that risks the Christian's 
political disengagement. Even though sin might leave the apparatus of 
public life stained by self-interest and power, Niebuhr still thought it 
imperative for the sake of realizing the transformative capacities of the 
Kingdom of God that 'self-interest and power be harnessed and beguiled 
rather than eliminated. In other words, forces which are morally dangerous 
must be used despite their peril’ (Niebuhr 1976, 59). This is done so that the 
Kingdom may be realized, even if partially. As an example, Niebuhr in his 
The Nature and Destiny of Man looks at conflict built into the democratic 
process. Despite sin resulting in the pervasiveness of conflict in what he 
calls ‘the realm of social vitalities’, Niebuhr still sees this conflict 
generating an ‘equilibrium of powers and vitalities’ that prevents the 
domination of one by another, resulting in a zone of free volition (Niebuhr 
1964, 265—268). Werpehowski draws our attention to the severe criticisms 
of this allowance, such as those of Hans Frei. For Frei, Niebuhr’s 
willingness to politically engage the Word of God appears to have him 
equate divine revelation with the ‘uninterrupted moral and self-starting 
initiative on the part of individual persons and especially of human 
collectivities’. This on its face may sound innocent, but for Frei this has the 
effect of removing any kind of restraint on the exercise of political will, 
which in turn makes the engagement of the Word with the world more a 
reflection of any established political stance (Werpehowski 2007, 181). 

The liberation theology of Gustavo Gutiérrez is the second example of 
the slide from dialectic into monism, one more enthused than Barth—or 
even Niebuhr—in the role of state power to mediate divine grace. 
Ironically, the foundation for Gutiérrez's dialectic was the Thomist 
philosophy of Jacques Maritain, who, as explored above, posited a single 
unified and hierarchical order that consisted of two separate metaphysical 
planes. This separation has a dialectic built into it because, according to 
Maritain, the temporal realm has been marked by a history of struggling to 
excise itself from the shackles of what should be an interiorized and 
invisible spiritual reality. This struggle meant that the temporal can only be 
properly temporal when it is vigilant against any earthly incursion by the 


supernatural. Conversely, the transcendent is properly transcendent when it 
is free from earthly entanglements (Maritain 1940b, 38—51). 

Gutiérrez's dialectical theology attempted to overcome the limitations of 
Maritain's separation of the planes. At first, one might see in Gutiérrez 
similarities with Barth's dialectical theology in so far as divine revelation 
touches every single reality, including the institutional status quo. The key 
to understanding this is Gutiérrez's claim that divine revelation, embodied 
in Scripture, is made decisively manifest by the lived experience of the 
poor. In the record of a address he made in 1978, Gutiérrez is reported to 
have said that ‘theology must come from the poor’ and that a ‘commitment 
to the poor is the very place for spiritual experience. In the commitment to 
the poor...one encounters God’ (Gutiérrez, cited in Schall 1982, 37). This 
commitment to the poor must translate to a commitment to change the 
present society for the sake of the poor. Further still, this change must be 
nothing short of a ‘profound transformation, a social revolution’, for only 
that ‘will radically and qualitatively change the conditions in which they 
now live’ (Gutiérrez 1988, 17-18). For Gutiérrez nothing, however 
‘secular’ it may seem, stands outside the ambit of Christ’s saving work, 
because everything in history is caught up in the supernatural operations of 
grace. 

We will return to this point later. For now, remember Gutiérrez's central 
claim: the saving work of Christ, synonymous with the liberation of the 
poor, must be accompanied with a radical break with the oppressive social 
institutions and situations that define the status quo. This turn by Gutiérrez 
creates a dialectic between the poor and the systems of their oppression. 
The dialectic between the transcendent and the immanent thus becomes 
reframed as a purely socio-political category, with one part of the political 
order pitted against another. It is precisely this fully immanent turn that 
marks the slide from a dialectical politics to a monist form. This is because 
a dialectic between the immanent and the transcendent, by which the former 
more authentically fulfils God’s will the more it is struggling to free itself 
from the latter, can only mature when the immanent becomes a self- 
contained sphere. 

The beginnings of this historical self-enclosure occur precisely where 
Gutiérrez seeks to correct Maritain’s ‘ecclesiastical narcissism’, where one 
is reluctant to let go of the Church as a privileged locus in the work of 
salvation within history (Gutierrez 1988, 36). Gutiérrez seeks to unleash 


salvation's potential in every part of history, so that conflicts, tensions, and 
attempts to create order out of them all become part of the unfolding of 
revelation. Any tension between transcendence and immanence in Barth's 
dialectical theology Gutiérrez now moves into the very conflicts within 
history. How this affects Gutiérrez's conception of revelation operating 
within history can be gleaned from this basic assertion in liberation 
theology: that God's liberation of the oppressed occurs when God takes 
sides within history, putting God squarely within a struggle for the 
liberation of the poor and committing the Godhead to the dialectic between 
the rich and the poor which culminates in revolution (Bell 2001, 60). God 
and the revolution thereby constitute a synthesis, and this synthesis operates 
within history as an ‘integral’ liberation. Though liberation is a single divine 
process, that process is channelled through a series of autonomous 
dimensions—scientific, social, political, spiritual, and so on—that together 
constitute the complexity of human life (Gutiérrez 1983, 144). The shape 
and direction of each dimension is properly governed by a supreme 
authority, and each authority is already unfolding the divine process of 
liberation free of the supervision of the Church. In the context of the 
political dimension, civic authority becomes the agent of liberation (Bell 
2001, 63). The Church, meanwhile, reigns supreme in its own religious 
dimension, quarantined against direct interference in other dimensions of 
life. While not politically involved, the Church is still politically relevant to 
the process of liberation because it serves the process of liberation through 
the process of ‘conscientization’. This is where the Church directly imparts 
values from its particularly religious practices, which are then indirectly 
transmitted into the political dimension via the person within the political 
sphere. Revelation, when translated into political terms, must mould itself 
in accordance with the rubrics of statecraft (Bell 2001, 60—62). Thus, while 
Gutiérrez’s rendition of dialectical theology conceptually resists the 
totalization via statecraft, as it would be in Schmitt’s register, it still ends up 
endorsing statecraft as a correlate to the unfolding of divine revelation in 
history. What began as a transformative opposition within the dialectic ends 
up being subsumed into an institutional status quo. 


THE PARTICIPATIONISTS 


The above so far has looked at the political upshot of two modes of 
interfacing revelation and history. These either interface them so closely to 
the point of total correlation, or orient one in a potentially destructive 
struggle with the other. What follows is what will be broadly called ‘a 
metaphysics of analogical participation'. What distinguishes analogy from 
either monism or dialectic is the recognition of a qualitative distinction 
between revelation and history, while also recognizing a zone of 
metaphysical overlap that allows for a harmonization of the characteristics 
of each. 

Davis and Riches explain the metaphysics of analogy with reference to 
Aquinas’ linguistic description of analogy, in which ‘a word taken in one 
signification must be placed in the definition of the same word taken in 
other senses' (Davis and Riches 2005, 42). This linguistic conception of 
analogy has a twofold metaphysical carry-over. There is a recognition of 
difference between the transcendent and the temporal, but that difference is 
still set in terms where one permeates through the other in a common 
metaphysical zone, which Davis and Riches call a ‘mediating third’. This 
zone mediates the difference between the transcendent and temporal 
because it bears similarities to each, with the characteristics of each being 
drawn organically from each plane rather than being arbitrarily thrown 
together in a pastiche. As it joins the historical and transcendent, defenders 
also remind us that this *mediating third' also recognizes a distinction 
between the two, so that one does not collapse into the other. In this zone of 
mediation, *both sameness and otherness can remain committed' (Davis and 
Riches 2005, 41). William Desmond posits this connection more 
dynamically, arguing that a politics of analogy does away with the *dualism 
of the here and the beyond', which is what gave rise to both the monist and 
the dialectical modes of theopolitics in the first place. Instead of collapsing 
one into the other, or building an impenetrable wall between one and the 
other, the between of analogy infuses one with the other and ‘communicates 
what is beyond by its leavening of immanence'. Analogy recognizes a 
‘porosity’ in the borders between the beyond and the temporal, though the 
border still remains (Desmond 2005, 77). 

Among the most prominent modern defenders of participation was Eric 
Voegelin, whose central claim is that history is a ‘struggle for the truth of 
order’ (Voegelin 2000, 68). As such, history is always a participation in 
transcendence, or in Voegelin’s words, ‘constituted in the Metaxy’ 


(Voegelin 2000, 308). Phenomenally, Voegelin describes this participation 
as an ‘openness to the irruption of eternal being’. Metaphysically, he refers 
to a ‘mutual participation of human and divine nous’ (Rhodes 1992, 632— 
633). Voegelin draws a link between political order and attuning a society to 
the transcendent, facilitated by ‘the spiritual substance in the ruling groups 
of society’ (Voegelin 1975, 180). Conversely, he links the crisis of the 
twentieth-century West to the withering of this ‘spiritual substance’, coming 
in the form of modernity’s wholesale prevention of ‘eternal being 
realis[ing] itself in time’ (Voegelin 1978, 116). This modern denial is more 
accurately a differentiation between political ordering on the one hand and 
the experience of the transcendent as the foundation of experience of all of 
reality on the other. This overt differentiation is occurring, however, 
alongside a parallel unconscious attempt to offer an essentially ‘ideological 
formula for salvation' (Voegelin 1968, 87), a drive which he describes as a 
political *gnosticism'. This ‘gnosticism’ resulted in a political project of 
‘substituting for transcendental reality an intraworldly evocation which is 
supposed to fulfil the functions of transcendental reality’ (Voegelin 1975, 
95), enclosing a transcendent order within a given political society. 
Modernity is thus a truncated reality, collapsing three metaphysical planes 
—the immanent, the transcendent, and a middle zone of real connection 
between the two—into a single, fully immanent, plane of existence. 
Voegelin thought that it was this drive to fully immanentize this complex 
metaphysical universe that led first to the rise of political ideologies. This 
was manifest in the rise of totalitarianism (both Marxist and National 
Socialist) on the one hand and liberal utilitarianism on the other. Despite 
their differences, all were bound by a common drive to align the complexity 
and flux of the metaxy to a fully historicized conception of reality (Federici 
2002, 79). These ideologies are what force the particulars of actual reality— 
bodies, communities, economies—into artificial frames of reality—nation, 
class, productivity—which in turn manifest themselves in world wars, 
nuclear warfare, and crushing poverty. 

While some defend the metaxy as a metaphysical universe, others, such 
as John Milbank, go further by locating the mediating third in a particular 
person, Jesus of Nazareth, whom the ancient Church Fathers regard as the 
incarnation of the divine Word of God. For Milbank, the concrete words 
and actions that make up the history of Jesus are not just the words and 
actions of a particular person. Rather, they provide a convergence point 


between the particularity of history and the universality of divine Word 
(Milbank 2006, 387). At the same time, however, the Fathers of the Council 
of Chalcedon remind us that the natures of this person remain distinct, such 
that neither divine nor temporal are ever confused one with the other, which 
is the very precondition for analogy. In Jesus of Nazareth, 'analogy 
[implies]...identity and difference at once', and the way is open to seeing 
analogy, not as something extrinsic to the structure of the world, but as *all 
pervasive, as governing every unity and diversity of the organised world' 
(Milbank 2006, 307). Defenders of participation argue that analogy 
presumes the coexistence of universals and particularities, or unity and 
difference. The ‘mediating third’ thus opens up a space where the 
contingency of creaturely making does not estrange one from the eternal. 
Rather, according to John Milbank, the eternal 'enter[s] further into its 
recesses by what for us is the only possible route’ (Milbank 2003, p. ix). 
The porosity of the border between the heavenly and the earthly built into 
an analogical metaphysics neither allows the zero-sum calculus that leads to 
a destruction of one by the other, nor does it only concede a partial 
smuggling of one into the territory of the other. Instead, analogy opens up 
the possibility of the transcendent being fully expressed as other through 
the otherness of the temporal and the particular. Within the mediating third, 
transcendence requires the particularity of the material in order to be 
articulated as transcendent. To paraphrase Rowan Williams, the actions of 
God have first to be those of God's creatures (Bulgakov 1999, 126). 

Before one gets too excited at the possibilities of analogical being, 
concerns do arise that should give pause. The first concerns the risk of any 
political assertion being taken for granted as the manifestation of divine 
providence. If the transcendent is fully expressed in the particularity of 
human making, what prevents analogy from becoming another repetition of 
the same collapse we have seen in both the monists and some dialecticians? 
Against this criticism, defenders of analogy argue with Maritain that there is 
a priority of the transcendent over the temporal. It is claimed that this 
priority undermines the permanence of any dovetailing between the 
transcendent and the temporal, something presumed in univocal 
metaphysics. Taking up from Augustine, Milbank reminds us that temporal 
arrangements only 'fragmentarily realise’ the perfection of heaven, and any 
convergence between one and the other will only be temporary. What this 
places on the temporal realm is the need for an ongoing 'process of 


reconciliation" (Milbank 2003, 105), or in Voegelin's words, an ongoing 
process of ‘attunement’ (cited in Rhodes 1992, 632). Another defence is that 
the calculus of analogy distinguishes creaturely making from forceful 
volition as the indispensable ingredient for mediation. between the 
transcendent and the temporal. Recognizing the primacy of the transcendent 
requires that the subject's active making is set against a backdrop of an 
overall receptivity, rather than self-assertion. In Desmond's words, the 
subject has to recognize that “we cannot endow ourselves in the first place, 
we must first be endowed in order to endow’ (Desmond 2005, 175). The 
practical upshot of this realization is that sovereignty becomes redefined 
away from the will of the sovereign to the primacy of divine ordering. 

Yet another defence is that, though transcendence can work through the 
institutions of the secular sovereign, possibility does not entail dependence. 
Put another way, an analogical mode of politics that prioritizes the 
transcendent also resists the kind of institutional stasis on which modern 
sovereign power depends. Indeed, so temporary are the convergences 
between transcendent and temporal ordering, and so constant is the need for 
reconciliation and attunement, that Davis and Riches link an analogical 
metaphysics with a perpetual revolution. Instead of relying on the assertion 
of a self-sufficient subject, a participatory politics involves a constant 
recognition of one's subjectivity as a divine gift that is constantly being 
given and sustained by a divine source of being. Gratitude for such a gift 
requires in turn a constant return of the subject to the source of all being, 
and also a return to first principles. Every revisitation of first principles 
resets the subject, making the subject always a becoming. This becoming 
comes not via the independent assertion of the subject, but through a 
reception and co-operation with the divine source of being (Davis and 
Riches 2005, 31—32). This almost genetically inbuilt state of perpetual 
renewal thereby escapes the institutionalization and stasis that makes 
modern politics possible. Thus, as it is in the dialecticians, the entry of the 
divine into history might bring a rupture to the institutional stasis. However, 
unlike the dialecticians, there is no destruction of the particular by the 
universal. What is destroyed is the stasis built into things, since that which 
was interrupted—the stasis—was itself an interruption to the true becoming 
of the subject (Davis and Riches 2005, 31). 

Promising though this account of participation sounds in theory, 
however, we are yet to hear of a historical example that can be properly 


defended as a participatory politics. The reason for this is an apophaticism 
that equates any specific articulation with a premature dogmatism 
(Douglass 1978, 146). This apophaticism is most apparent in Voegelin, who 
is ever vigilant against any enclosure of the mystery of the transcendent— 
the ongoing process of revelation dogmatically confined in neatly defined 
categories. Critics such as George Anastaplo say that what this leads to is 
Voegelin being too quick to deny any political capital to any revelation of 
the transcendent. Divine mystery for Voegelin is a perpetual historical flux 
of divine presence, and every revelation in one historical epoch would be 
different from that of another. As such Anastaplo accuses Voegelin of never 
resting his work on a definitive divine revelation (Anastaplo 1988, 86) 
because revelation in one epoch becomes distorted if evoked in another 
while relying on previous iterations of revelation. 

A similar critique of political apophaticism can also be levelled at those 
who point to the specificity of the incarnate Word as the concrete site of the 
metaxy. Kristen Johnson observes that Milbank, despite linking 
participation with personal fidelity—that is, to Christ—nonetheless 
evacuates that fidelity of content. Johnson states that Milbank ‘openly 
acknowledges that his theological approach involves a decreased focus on 
Jesus and an increased emphasis on the Kingdom of God’. In The Word 
Made Strange, Milbank says that the name “Jesus” ‘does not indicate an 
identifiable “character” but is rather the obscure and mysterious hinge 
which permits shifts from one kind of discourse to another’ (Milbank, cited 
in Johnson 2007, 196). There is thus a hollowing out of the significance of 
person of Jesus of Nazareth. For Johnson, this abstraction becomes most 
acute when Milbank speaks of Jesus on the cross as his *becom[ing] totally 
a sign...a perfect metaphor of forgiveness’. What Jesus effects through his 
life, therefore, is ‘not to be taken realistically’ but as ‘the actual 
happening...as a meaning in language’ (Milbank 1997, 160—161). At the 
very moment when the metaxy is supposed to be given a firm historical 
locus, Milbank’s otherwise very specific designation of the metaxy robs it 
of the very historical heft it champions. 


CONCLUSION 


If there is one thing that the reader can glean from the review above, it is 
that the course of true revelation in politics never did run smoothly, though 
that has never stopped a slew of thinkers from trying to prove otherwise. 
This chapter has considered how looking at the relationship between 
revelation and history metaphysically can help us identify the cleavages 
within this seemingly monolithic assertion of the link between divine and 
earthly lordship. Underneath the seemingly uniform veneer of public 
religious intrusion into political institutions, language, and culture, this 
chapter has demonstrated that such intrusions play out in very different 
ways, a crucial clue to which is the fate of the temporal after this intrusion. 
In the case of the monist, the temporal swallows up the transcendent, 
making the divine a mere prop for the secular. When one presumes a chasm 
between the divine and the historical so wide that only a dialectic is 
possible, the intrusion can lead to the former shattering the latter, where 
nothing on earth is good enough to keep. However, in circumstances where 
the dialectic becomes fully immanent, there is also the risk of divinity 
assuming the form of the very mode of politics it sought to challenge, curb, 
or transform. The task of defending the integrity of either transcendence or 
history, while also affirming history as meaningfully unfolding the divine, 
might require a delicate porosity in the border between them that would 
allow a third, distinct, yet harmonizing plane of existence. Such a tension, 
however, can be so hard to maintain that such attempts can result in either a 
premature apophaticism or a hollow articulation. 

Each of the modes of relating the revelatory with the political above is 
fraught with problems, but solving these problems will have to be the task 
of a different work. The task of this chapter is to show the diversity of these 
problems that the seeming uniformity of religiously motivated religious 
expression may elide. In identifying these different fault lines, this chapter 
has the modest aim of providing a suite of ways to evaluate public religious 
expression that go beyond the predictable scripts provided in the media, and 
in doing so provide a framework for a more robust public discussion. 
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APPROACHES IN 
CULTURE 


CHAPTER 35 


REVELATION AND HUMAN 
SEXUALITY 


MICHELE M. SCHUMACHER 


INTRODUCTION 


In the Lord woman is not independent of man nor man of woman; for as woman was 
made from man, so man is now born of woman. And all things are from God. 
(1 Cor. 1:11-12) 


As ‘pure spirit’, God is, of course—as the Catechism of the Catholic 
Church reminds us— neither man, nor woman’, neither male nor female, 
although ‘the respective "perfections" of man and woman reflect something 
of the infinite perfection of God: those of a mother and those of a father and 
husband’ (CCC 2020, no. 370). In virtue, however, of ‘the culminating and 
definitive point of God's self-revelation to humanity’ by the sending of the 
Son of God, who is ‘one in substance with the Father, as a man “born of 
woman’” (John Paul II 1988, no. 3), human sexuality takes on a theological 
significance. To be sure, this is a significance that cannot be simply 
dismissed by Mary Daly’s classic dispute against Christianity: ‘If God is 
male, then the male is God' (Daly 1985, 38). Despite, however, the logical 
fallacy of Daly's reasoning, the post-Christian feminist correctly intuits the 
indissoluble relationship between anthropology and theology from the 
standpoint of traditional Christology. Such, in fact, is the profound intuition 


of Pope St John Paul II, who recognizes the 'eternal truth about the human 
being, man and woman’ as a ‘mystery which only in “the Incarnate Word 
takes on light” (John Paul II 1988, no. 2; cf. Vatican Council II 1965b, no. 
22; DZ 4322). In this way, he points to the validity of going beyond the 
traditional Anselmian question Cur Deus homo? to raise the more specific 
question of Christ's masculinity. Such, as I have previously pointed out (see 
Schumacher 2004b; Schumacher 2015), is the question *Why did God 
become not only man (homo), but also male (vir)?' The response that we 
give to this question—that of the purpose or significance of God's 
assumption of a male body—will, in turn, John Paul II suggests, have 
implications for understanding the very basic meaning of human sexuality: 
of, that is to say, ‘the reason for and the consequences of the Creator's 
decision that the human being should always and only exist as a woman or 
a man' (John Paul II 1988, no. 1). 


THE UNITY OF THE CREATED AND 
REDEMPTIVE MEANINGS OF HUMAN 
SEXUALITY 


This continuity between the meaning of human sexuality within the original 
order of creation and its specifically Christian meaning follows upon what 
Scripture presents as a bidirectional analogy between the natural covenant 
of marriage, founded at the moment of creation (see Gen. 2:24; Matt. 19:5), 
and the new and everlasting covenant between Christ and the Church, 
founded at the instant of the Incarnation and consummated on the cross (see 
Eph. 5:31). In the words of Pope John Paul II, *The covenant proper to 
spouses "explains" the spousal character of the union of Christ with the 
Church,’ while the latter—precisely as a ‘great sacrament’ (sacramentum 
magnum; Eph. 5:32)—‘determines the sacramentality of marriage as a holy 
covenant between the two spouses, man and woman’ (John Paul II 1988, 
no. 23; cf. John Paul II 2006, 476). When, therefore, St Paul invokes Gen. 
2:24 in Eph. 5:31, his purpose—as he himself tells us—is to point to the 
created order and the original unity of man and woman as founded in the 
larger mystery of the union of Christ and the Church: 


For no man ever hates his own flesh, but nourishes and cherishes it, as Christ does the 
church, because we are members of his body. For this reason [anti toutou= toutou eneken 
(Mark 10:37); cf. Zerwick 1988, 589] a man shall leave his father and mother and be joined 
to his wife, and the two shall become one flesh. This is a great mystery, and I take it to mean 
Christ and the church; however, let each one of you love his wife as himself, and let the wife 
see that she respects her husband. (Eph. 5:29-33, my emphasis) 


The logic of St Paul thus surpasses the invocation of the same Genesis 
passage by Christ in defence of the unbreakable bond of natural marriage 
(see Matt. 19:5; Mark 10:37), for the apostle is suggesting that the created 
difference and the original unity of man and woman is ‘in reason of'—— 
namely, to serve as a sign, or revelation, by way of its participation in—the 
divine nuptials between God and his people in the ‘sacrament’ of Christ and 
his Church. That is why St Thomas Aquinas acknowledges that the first 
Adam, even without knowledge of the fall, necessarily had an explicit faith 
in the Incarnation of Christ and that in his own love for Eve he had a certain 
knowledge of 'the great mystery' (Eph. 5:32) of the love of Christ and the 
Church (cf. Thomas 2012, II-II, q. 2, a. 7). 

As for St Augustine, it ‘was certainly not... without reason’, nor ‘without 
purpose', he explains in one of his commentaries on Genesis, that Eve was 
created from Adam's rib, for there was ‘no lack of mud’ available. 
‘Whether’, then, ‘these things were said figuratively or were also done 
figuratively’, they were undoubtedly meant ‘to intimate some secret’ 
(Augustine, De Genesi contra Manichaeos, Il, 12, 17; Augustine 1991, 
113-114; BA 50, 312, 314). Or, to put it still more straightforwardly, ‘this is 
all prophecy’, he explains, ‘and the Apostle reminds us of this when he 
says, “For this reason a man will leave his father and mother and he will 
cling to his wife, and they will be two in one flesh. This is a great mystery; I 
mean in Christ and in the Church" (Augustine, De Genesi contra 
Manichaeos, II, 13, 19; Augustine 1991, 115; BA 50, 316). ‘Who would not 
see that in those deeds back then the future was represented?', he asks. 
'Everything was mystically prefigured' (Tractus in Iohannis Evangelium, 
IX, 10; Augustine 2009, 192; BA 71, 530). 

In union with many other Fathers of the Church (see Tromp 1932), 
Augustine thus teaches not only that Adam *was a type of the one who was 
to come' (Rom. 5:14), but also that the prefiguration of Christ in Adam 
includes the prefiguration of the New Eve in the original Eve. ‘For the 
Church the Lord's Bride was created from His side, as Eve was created 


from the side of Adam' (Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, 127, 4; 
Augustine 2007, 607; CCSL 40, 1862). 


Even in the beginning, when woman was made from a rib in the side of the sleeping man, 
that had no less a purpose than to symbolize prophetically the union of Christ and His 
Church. Adam's sleep was a mystical foreshadowing of Christ's death, and when His dead 
body hanging from the Cross was pierced by the lance, it was from His side that there issued 
forth that blood and water which, as we know, signify the sacraments by which the Church 
is built up....[If, therefore, the first woman] was made from the man, this was to show her 
oneness with him; and if she was made in the way she was, this was to prefigure the oneness 
of Christ and the Church. (Augustine of Hippo, De civitate Dei, XXII, 17; Augustine 1954, 
464; BA 37, 622, 624) 


In precisely this way, Christ, the new and ‘last Adam’ (1 Cor. 15:45), 
‘fulfilled what had been signified in [the first] Adam’, Augustine also 
explains (Enarrationes in Psalmos, 127, 4; Augustine 2007, 607; CCSL 40, 
1862), and from his sacrificial death was to come forth ‘the wondrous 
sacrament of the whole Church’ (Vatican Council II 1963, no. 5; DZ 4005; 
CCC 2020, no. 766). Indeed, Christ is recognized by the bishop of Hippo as 
‘the one who came into this world for a wedding’, that is to say, his own 
(Tractus in Iohannis Evangelium, VIII, 4; Augustine 2009, 171; BA 71, 
474). For he who ‘had instituted marriage’ is ‘represented by the 
bridegroom' at Cana (Tractus in Iohannis Evangelium, IX, 2; Augustine 
2009, 184; BA 71, 508). He is himself ‘the bridegroom’ (see Eph. 5:25-27; 
John 2:9; 3:29; Matt. 9:14—15; 2 Cor. 11:2; Rev. 19:7; 21:2; 22:17), whose 
bride is ‘redeemed with his blood and to whom he gave the pledge of the 
Holy Spirit’ (Tractus in lohannis Evangelium, VIII, 4; Augustine 2009, 171; 
BA 71, 474; cf. CCC 2020, no. 796). 

From these important patristic commentaries on Scripture, the question 
of the Lord's creative intentions for the human being as male and female at 
the beginning of time is one that we are invited to pursue from the 
perspective of ‘the fullness of time’ (Gal. 4:4): the historical moment in 
which God no longer speaks ‘by the prophets’ but “by a Son’ (Heb. 1:1-2), 
who is ‘born of woman’ (Gal. 4:4; see John Paul II 1988, no. 3). To be sure, 
‘it is not the spiritual which is first but the physical, and then the spiritual’, 
as St Paul says (1 Cor. 15:46). That is why, in fact, Pope John Paul II 
recognizes the work of redemption as ‘resum[ing] and renew[ing] that 
which in the mystery of creation corresponded to the eternal design of God 
the Creator’, namely ‘the good that was essentially “diminished” by sin and 
its heritage in human history’ (John Paul II 1988, no. 11). On the other 


hand, this restoration is hardly an afterthought, as is apparent in the 
announcing of the Gospel already in the third chapter of Genesis: ‘I will put 
enmity between you and the woman, and between your seed and her seed; 
he shall bruise your head, and you shall bruise his heel’ (v. 15). 

In this key passage, traditionally referred to as the Proto-evangelium, 
Pope John Paul II invites us to recognize what he calls a “primordial 
sacrament’: an original ‘sign that efficaciously transmits in the visible 
world the invisible mystery hidden in God from eternity |cf. Eph. 3:9]' (John 
Paul II 2006, 203, 503; cf. John Paul II 1988, no. 29). Such, more 
specifically, is the mystery of our election in Christ *before the foundation 
of the world' (Eph. 1:4), as prefigured in the institution of marriage, which 
the Polish Pope recognizes as ‘an integral part and in some sense the 
central part of the “sacrament of creation" (John Paul II 2006, 506). 
‘Christ, who was destined according to God's eternal "plan" to be the one in 
whom...“all things would be gathered up, those in heaven and those on 
earth"...reveals the eternal mystery and accomplishes it among men and 
women’. In him, all mankind has been ‘chosen and blessed “with every 
spiritual blessing" of the Father' (John Paul II 2006, 492; cf. Eph. 1:10). In 
him 'the prophecies have been fulfilled' (Augustine, 7ractus in Iohannis 
Evangelium, IX, 6; Augustine 2009, 188; BA 71, 518). 

Such also, in the case at hand, is the prophecy of the original unity of 
man and woman in marriage, which Pope Benedict presents in accord with 
biblical revelation as 'the icon of the relationship between God and his 
people and vice versa' (Benedict 2005, no. 11). The spousal union 'allows 
us in some way’, Pope John Paul II explains, ‘to understand the mystery, 
which was hidden from ages in God and is realized in time by Christ as the 
love proper to a total and irrevocable gift of self by God to man in Christ 
(John Paul II 2006, 500): a gift that 1s ‘equivalent to the fulfilment of the 
work of redemption’ (John Paul II 2006, 498) and that ‘can only have the 
form of a participation in the divine nature’ (John Paul II 2006, 501; cf. 2 
Peter 1:4). As a consequence of this participation, Christ's Bride—the 
Church and each Christian in the Church, beginning with Mary— lives his 
life’ and ‘shares in his threefold mission’ of king, priest, and prophet (John 
Paul II 1981, no. 13). 

In precisely this way is fulfilled, John Paul II suggests, *the integration', 
willed by the Creator, ‘of what is "masculine" and what is "feminine" 
(John Paul II 1988, no. 7). Because, in fact, the relationship ‘between what 


is “feminine” and what is “masculine” is ‘willed by God both in the 
mystery of creation and in the mystery of Redemption' (John Paul II 1988, 
no. 26), the original difference, complementarity, and unity of man and 
woman can be understood, he suggests, within the unity of the divine plan. 
In Christ's sacrifice there is ‘entirely revealed that plan which God has 
imprinted on the humanity of man and woman since their creation’ (John 
Paul II 1981, no. 13). As for the original unity of man and woman (see Gen. 
2:24), it ‘expresses the Creator S salvific initiative’ (John Paul II 2006, 506). 
From the perspective of both redemption and creation, therefore, the human 
being ‘can exist only as a “unity of the two,” and therefore in relation to 
another human person’: in, that is to say, a ‘mutual relationship’ of ‘man to 
woman and woman to man’ (John Paul II 1988, no. 7). Such is a necessarily 
metaphysical understanding of human sexuality: one which does not simply 
concern ‘the capacity to love and to procreate’, but also includes ‘in a more 
general way the aptitude for forming bonds of communion with others’, as 
the Catechism teaches (CCC 2020, no. 2332). This too is the meaning of 
Christ’s own sexuality, which follows as a necessary consequence of his 
real incarnation. 


THE UNION OF THE DIVINE BRIDEGROOM 
AND HIS BRIDE: A LOVE THAT INCITES 
LOVE 


Prefiguring other bridegrooms who leave their father’s home to cling to 
their wives (see Gen. 2:24), Christ leaves his heavenly Father to cling to the 
Church: ‘not that he forsook or withdrew from the Father’, St Augustine 
explains, “but that he did not appear to men in the form in which he is equal 
to the Father’. Instead, ‘he emptied himself, taking the form of a slave (Phil. 
2:6—7y (Tractus in Iohannis Evangelium, IX, 10; Augustine 2009, 191; BA 
71, 528). This ‘emptying’ (kenosis) is thus at the same time a ‘taking on’: 
God’s assumption of human (and thus sexed) nature (see Vatican Council II 
1965b, no. 22; DZ 4322) in view of his union with the Church. 

To be sure, ‘Christ himself is the mystery of salvation’ (CCC 2020, no. 
774), for he ‘saved us in giving himself, in the sign of the Virgin’ (Irenaeus, 


Adversus haereses 3, 21, 1; SC 211, 398). Hence, although the Church *is 
born primarily of Christ's total self-giving for our salvation...on the Cross' 
which is ‘anticipated in the institution of the Eucharist’ (CCC 2020, no. 
766), the one flesh union of Christ and the Church (see Eph. 5:31) is 
already realized at the moment of the Incarnation. ‘The Word, you see, is 
the bridegroom, and the bride is human flesh,’ Augustine explains. “When 
he became the head of the Church, that womb of the Virgin Mary was his 
bridal chamber, from which he came forth like a bridegroom from his 
chamber, as scripture had foretold [see Ps. 18:6]' (Tractus in lohannis 
Evangelium, VIII, 4; Augustine 2009, 172; BA 71, 474, 476). 

Herein is highlighted the corporeal body of Christ as mediating (see 
Eph. 2:16) between the fullness of the Godhead (see Col. 1:19) and the 
mystical body of Christ, the Church (Eph. 1:23; Col. 1:18, 24). Emphasized 
within the context of Eph. 2:28, however, is the fact that the ‘one-flesh’ 
union of Christ and the Church, like that of spouses, has a specifically 
‘moral’ dimension: it expresses ‘a unity through love’ (John Paul II 2006, 
485). As such it implies, as the Catechism teaches, 'the distinction of the 
two within a personal relationship’, whence the ‘image of the bridegroom 
and bride’ (CCC 2020, no. 796). In keeping with the spousal imagery of 
Scripture to describe God's love for his people (Hos. 1:2; 2:16—18; Jer. 2:2; 
Ezek. 16:8; Isa. 50:1; 54:5-8, 10), the corporeal union of the Incarnation 
might thus be recognized as a 'gift of love' (John Paul II 1981, no. 13): 'the 
love proper to a total and irrevocable gift of self by God to man in Christ 
(John Paul II 2006, 500). The marriage between God and Israel ‘becomes 
union with God through sharing in Jesus's self-gift, Pope Benedict 
explains, which nonetheless has a corporeal dimension: 'sharing in his body 
and blood' (Benedict 2005, no. 13; cf. CCC 2020, no. 1612). Entering 
human history ‘as the Bridegroom who “has given himself” (John Paul II 
1988, no. 25), Christ is the ‘climax’ of the ‘divine self-communication’ 
(John Paul II 1986, no. 50). He is God's ‘yes’ to the world, ‘for all the 
promises of God find their Yes in him’ (2 Cor. 1:20; cf. John 3:16). This 
means that ‘not only the fruits of redemption are a gift, but [also and] above 
all [that] Christ himself is a gift: he gives himself to the Church as to his 
Bride’ (John Paul II 2006, 493). In this way is effected the ‘marvellous 
exchange’ (admirabile commercium) whereby God quite literally takes on 
our humanity—becoming ‘like us in all things but sin’ (Heb. 4:15)—and 


makes us thereby sharers in his divinity (see CCC 2020, no. 460; Thomas 
2012, III, q. 1, a. 2). 

From this perspective, ‘Christ’s descending mediation (his assimilation 
of himself to humanity by way of the Incarnation) might be understood as 
ordered to the ascending mediation of his return to the Father along with his 
Body-Bride: his assimilation of humanity to himself’ (Schumacher 2014, 
171—172). Indeed, the ‘grace of union’ whereby the Son of God becomes 
the son of Mary is, as St Thomas argues, the source of every other grace: 
that of the habitual grace, belonging to his own humanity, of course, but 
also of the various operational and sanctifying graces whereby the Bride is 
cleansed and sanctified (see Eph. 5:26; see also Thomas 2012, III, q. 2, aa. 
10-12; q. 6, a. 6; q. 7, a. 13). That is why, as John Paul II insists, the 
‘Bridegroom is the one who loves’, while the ‘Bride [that is to say, the 
Church and each Christian in the Church, beginning with Mary] is loved; it 
is she who receives love, in order to love in return’ (John Paul II 1988, no. 
25). She is, in other words, ‘the object of the redemptive love of Christ’ 
(John Paul II 2006, 485), who ‘loved us first’ (1 John 4:19) and who loved 
us ‘to the end’ (John 14:31). 

In virtue, therefore, of the graces that she has received, the Bride 
‘without blemish’ (Eph. 5:27) is not merely passively assimilated to the 
Lord. On the contrary, she ‘becomes like him in the act of becoming one 
with him: in, that is to say, her bridal gift of herself (her self-surrender to the 
beloved) which is formed, as it were, from his absolutely primary surrender 
to her’ (Schumacher 2014, 172, my emphasis; cf. Schumacher 2004b, 216— 
218). Emphasizing the fact that *all of God's action in human history at all 
times respects the free will of the human “P”, John Paul II (John Paul II 
1988, no. 4) points to the ‘interpersonal’ (John Paul II 1988, no. 5) character 
of the event of the Incarnation and thus also of Mary's faith, whereby she— 
the Church's ‘archetype and first cell’ (Balthasar 1982, 33)—' becomes the 
authentic subject of that union with God which was realized in the mystery 
of the Incarnation of the Word’ (John Paul II 1988, no. 4). Such, to be more 
specific, is the union not merely of two natures, but of two persons: Mary 
and Christ, the New Adam and the New Eve. 


THE NEw EVE CO-OPERATING WITH THE 
NEW ADAM 


Because, in fact, the divine Word associates his Mother in the salvific event 
of the Incarnation—assuming her flesh, in virtue of her free self-gift—the 
Incarnation expresses ‘God’s acknowledgment of both sexes’. The 
masculinity of Christ is ‘relative to the Church’, because the Son’s mission 
does not terminate in Christ, Monica Migliorino Miller reasons, ‘but in 
[rather] the New Covenant’ (Miller 1995, 31). Christ’s mission does not 
simply consist, in other words, of giving birth to the New Eve on the cross; 
for it entails integrating her as his privileged collaborator within his salvific 
work: ‘so that just as a woman contributed to death, so also a woman should 
contribute to life’ (Vatican Council II, 1964, no. 56). As Christ 
superabundantly recapitulates the mission of Adam to be the principle of a 
new humanity (see Rom. 5:14-19), so too does Mary-Church copiously 
recapitulate the mission of Eve to be ‘the Mother of all living’ (Gen. 3:20). 

Because, in fact, it is only ‘freely’ that one enters into communion with 
God (see CCC 2020, no. 2002), ‘the Incarnation was accomplished when 
Mary uttered her fiat’, which Pope John Paul II presents as ‘decisive, on the 
human level, for the accomplishment of the divine mystery’ (John Paul II 
1987, no. 13). For God the Father ‘willed that the incarnation should be 
preceded by the acceptance of her who was predestined to be the mother of 
His Son, so that just as a woman [Eve] contributed to death, so also a 
woman [Mary] should contribute to life’. Mary is therefore ‘used by God 
not merely in a passive way’, the Second Vatican Council teaches, “but as 
freely cooperating in the work of human salvation through faith and 
obedience’ (Vatican Council II 1964, no. 56). Her faith is thus exemplary, as 
John Paul II points out (see John Paul II 1987, no. 13), of the *obedience of 
faith’ whereby one ‘commits his whole self freely to God, offering the full 
submission of intellect and will to God who reveals' (Vatican Council II 
1965a, no. 5; DZ 4205; cf. DZ 3008; CCC 2020, no. 143). Mary's ‘consent 
to motherhood is above all a result of her total self-giving to God in 
virginity’: a gift that John Paul II qualifies as a ‘spousal love’ whereby she 
is entirely consecrated to God and simultaneously committed in service to 
his ‘saving plans’ (John Paul II 1987, no. 39). 


Mary is thus fittingly portrayed as the New Eve beside the New Adam: 
not only because she is redeemed in advance ‘in view of the merits of Jesus 
Christ’ (Pius IX 1854; DZ 2803) so as to be a ‘helper [perfectly] fit for him’ 
(cf. Gen. 2:18), but also because she willingly ‘assumes in herself and 
embraces the mystery of the "woman" whose beginning is Eve, “the mother 
of all the living” (Gen. 3:20)’ (John Paul II 1988, no. 11). In the famous 
insight of St Irenaeus of Lyons, ‘Just as Eve, by disobeying, became the 
cause of death for herself and the whole human race, so Mary...by obeying, 
became the cause of salvation for herself and the whole human race.’ For 
‘what was bound could not be untied without a reversal of the process of 
entanglement. The first bonds had to be untied by the second, so that the 
second might set free the first’ Irenaeus 1990, 61; SC 211: 440, 442). She, 
who is the ‘offspring of Adam’ and ‘one with all those who are to be saved’ 
(Vatican Council II 1964, no. 53; DZ 4173), is thus, by divine providence 
and her own free will, ‘in a singular way, the generous associate’ of the new 
and definitive Adam (Vatican Council II 1964, no. 61; DZ 4176; see also 
Vatican Council II 1964, no. 56). 

The union between the Son of God and the Mother, whose flesh he 
assumes in virtue of her free self-gift, is therefore bodily, because it is 
spiritual: nothing is omitted or held back from the free and full gift of self 
that is included in Mary's assent. Putting herself entirely *at God's disposal 
as a receptacle for his word’, Mary gives ‘evidence’ of far more than ‘a 
vague faith’. Hers is, as Hans Urs von Balthasar observes, a ‘fully 
incarnate’ one: a faith which ‘embraces [her feminine] body, soul, spirit? 
(Balthasar 1998, 68). For this reason, her self-giving assent to the divine 
plan of salvation—from the moment of the Annunciation, through the 
bleakest moments of Calvary and into the darkness of holy Saturday— 
really contributes to the realization of that plan. In the words of Pope John 
Paul II, it makes ‘possible so far as it depended upon her in the divine plan, 
the granting of her Son’s desire’ (John Paul II 1987, no. 13). ‘The Virgin 
Mary does not conceive and believe,’ St Augustine explains, “but believes 
and conceives’ (Sermo 233, 3, 4; Augustine PL 38, 1114). “With faith she 
believes, with faith she conceives’ (Sermo 25; Augustine PL 46, 937). 

In ‘complete harmony’ (John Paul II 1987, no. 13) with the Son’s words 
in the Incarnation, as portrayed by the author of the Letter to the Hebrews 
—‘Lo, I have come to do your will O God’ (Heb. 10:9)—4s thus the fiat of 
Mary: ‘Behold, I am the handmaid of the Lord; let it be to me according to 


your word' (Luke 1:38). Gift meets gift: God's self-gift in the very person 
of his Son to all mankind and the Virgin's reception of this gift *in lieu of... 
all human nature’ (/oco totius humanae naturae; Thomas 2012, III, q. 30, a. 
1). In this perfect coordination of gifts—Mary's word-gift to God and God's 
gift- Word to all mankind through her—we are encouraged to recognize the 
unity of faith's object (its objective content) and its act (the subjective 
disposition to which assent gives expression). Mary thus exemplifies, as 
John Paul II observes, that ‘faith, in its deepest essence, is the openness of 
the human heart to the gift: to God 5 self-communication in the Holy Spirit’ 
(John Paul II 1986, no. 50, my emphasis). 


THE SPOUSAL MEANING OF FAITH 


We are thus reminded of the dual aspect of faith (see Schumacher 2014, 67— 
98; Schumacher 2004a, 184—191): (1) that which is received—'that which 
is contained in the word of God' and *which the Church proposes for belief 
as divinely revealed’ (CCC 2020, no. 182), namely, the deposit of faith — 
and (2) the means whereby it is received, that 1s to say, the 'personal 
adherence of the whole man to God who reveals himself" (CCC 2020, no. 
176). ‘The fullness of grace announced by the angel means the gift of God 
himself,’ John Paul II explains. ‘Mary s faith...indicates how the Virgin of 
Nazareth responded to this gift’ (John Paul II 1987, no. 13). 

This, of course, implies an understanding of faith that surpasses the 
cognitive one that dominated much of Catholic teaching throughout the four 
centuries following the Protestant Reformation until the Second Vatican 
Council (see Vatican Council II 1965a). Far more than an intellectual assent 
to a credal statement or a theological doctrine, Mary's faith is lived as 
faithfulness: *a gift of self to the God who gives nothing less than his own 
self’. This supposes that ‘what is known by faith is not simply a doctrine 
but a person, not simply a word from God but the very Word of God (cf. 
John 1:14)’ (Schumacher 2004a, 184, my emphasis). For in ‘giving us His 
Son, his only Word (for he possesses no other)’, God, St John of the Cross 
teaches, ‘spoke everything to us at once in this sole Word—and he has no 
more to say’ (CCC 2020, no. 65). Similarly, in accord with the insight of St 
Thomas Aquinas, Christ is ‘Truth itself" (ipsa veritas; cf. John 14:6), the 


Truth upon which faith is ‘established and founded’ (Thomas 2012, III, q. 1, 
a. 2). Because, in fact, Christ is both ‘the revealer and the one revealed’, the 
challenge of faith is not just that ‘of learning what he taught but of 
"learning him” (John Paul II 2002, no. 14, my emphasis): learning, in other 
words, to have the ‘mind of Christ’ (1 Cor. 2:16) by an obedience of faith in 
virtue of which the 'divine will becomes mine, and wells up from my own 
will'. For, as the Orthodox theologian Paul Evdokimov continues, *what 
God demands of man’ and makes possible by his grace ‘is the fulfilment of 
the Father's will as if it were our own will" (Evdokimov 1994, 51; cf. Gal. 
2:20). 

Such indeed is the Immaculate fiat of the Lord's handmaid and 
helpmate: a fiat that Pope John Paul II equates with the gift of her ‘human 
and feminine “T” (John Paul II 1987, no. 13) in virtue of which she really 
becomes the very Mother of God (see DZ 251). By emphasizing the 
feminine character of Mary's self-gift, the Polish Pope obviously does not 
mean to suggest that faith 1s uniquely, nor even particularly, feminine. We 
need only be reminded of the Lord's promise to build his Church upon the 
faith of Peter (see Matt. 16:13—19), whose profession of faith is, in fact, 
strikingly similar to that of Martha (see John 11:27). In pointing to the 
feminine quality of Mary's faith, on the other hand, John Paul II highlights 
the spousal character of all faith; for, as the Catechism puts it, *God's free 
initiative demands mans free response’ (CCC 2020, no. 2002, my 
emphasis). ‘Fidelity is derived from fides’, Karl Stern reminds us, ‘and the 
adulterer is un-faithful.’ Spouses, in contrast, are meant to be ‘faith-ful, in 
the sense of trust and commitment out of love’ (Stern 1965, 297). 

It is thus not surprising that the Bride of Eph. 5, whom Paul refers to as 
the Church, is identified by John Paul II as ‘every human being’ (male as 
well as female) ‘in that he or she accepts the gift of love of Christ the 
Redeemer, and seeks to respond to it with the gift of his or her own person’ 
(John Paul II 1998, no. 25). In virtue of Christ’s ‘total self-giving for our 
salvation’ (CCC 2020, no. 766), that is to say, his sacrificial death for the 
Church (see Eph. 5:25), ‘each one of us can say with the apostle: The Son 
of God “loved me and gave himself up for me” [Gal. 2:20]’ (Vatican 
Council II 1965b, no. 22; DZ 4322). Hence, although the Church is to be 
understood as ‘a collective subject and not’, John Paul II explains, ‘an 
individual person...in this Church’ Christ has ‘loved every individual 
person’ since he ‘has redeemed all without exception’ (John Paul II 1988, 


no. 26, my emphasis). ‘Every concrete “I” must’, therefore, ‘find itself in 
that biblical “we” (John Paul II 2006, 501): in, that is to say, the one bride 
(cf. John Paul II 1988, no. 25). 

This means, of course, that we are 'individually members one of 
another' (Rom. 12:5), but also that we are children of a common Mother: 
‘the new Eve’, who ‘brought forth on earth the very Son of the Father... 
whom God placed as the first-born among many brethren [see Rom. 8:29], 
namely, the faithful, in whose birth and education she cooperates with a 
maternal love’ (Vatican Council II 1964, no. 63; DZ 4177). That is why ‘the 
Church in her apostolic work...justly looks to her, who, conceived of the 
Holy Spirit, brought forth Christ” so that “through the Church he may be 
born and may increase in the hearts of the faithful also’ (Vatican Council II 
1964, no. 65; DZ 4178). 

In accord with the important insight of Isaac de Stella, the one Christ— 
Head and body—is ‘of one God in heaven and one mother on earth’. 


[F]or as the head and members are one son, as well as more than one, so Mary and the 
Church are one mother and more than one, one virgin and more than one....Each is the 
mother of Christ, but neither gives birth to the whole without the other. Therefore, in the 
divinely inspired Scripture, what is said universally of the Church, Virgin and mother, is also 
said individually of Mary; and what is said in a special way of Mary, virgin and mother, is 
understood by right, but in a general way, of the Church, virgin and mother...The same 
thing is therefore said universally for the Church, in a special way for Mary, individually for 
the faithful soul...Christ dwelt for nine months in the tabernacle of Mary’s womb. He 
dwells till the end of the world in the tabernacle of the Church’s faith. He will dwell for ever 
and ever in the knowledge and love of the faithful soul. 

(Isaac de Stella (1855), Sermo 51, PL 194: 1863, 1865, in Lubac 1962, 275-276) 


THE MARIAN DIMENSION OF THE CHURCH 


From this perspective, it is fitting that John Paul II should highlight the pre- 
eminent character of Mary's faith with regard to even the indestructible 
faith of Peter (see Matt. 16:18). The Virgin’s faith 1s compared to that of 
Abraham, because it ‘inaugurates the New Covenant’ and ““precedes” the 
apostolic witness of the Church’ wherein it ‘remains in the Church's heart, 
hidden like a special heritage of God’s revelation’ (John Paul II 1987, nos. 
14, 27). The Church was ‘already present’ in Mary, Balthasar points out, 


‘before men were set in office’ (Balthasar 1988, 72). In accord with ‘the 


Church's apostolic witness', moreover, the faith of Mary—who, as Virgin 
and Mother, exemplifies all the Christian states of life—'continues to 
become the faith of the pilgrim People of God', the faith of the Church. She 
who is ‘blessed’ by Elizabeth, by reason of her faith (see Luke 1:42, 45), 
and by all generations, by reason of God's glory manifest within her (vv. 
48—49), 1s thus the archetypical believer, who does far more than model the 
attitude of faith for Christ's disciples. In a very real sense, she also 
transmits to us the content of her own faith; for in Mary's faith was 
‘reopened an interior space...within humanity’, John Paul II explains—a 
space that ‘continues to exist in the Church’ and that ‘the eternal Father can 
fill “with every spiritual blessing” (John Paul II 1987, no. 28). This means 
not only that the Christian faithful believe as Mary believes, but also that 
we believe what Mary believes: the mysteries to which she gave perfect 
consent before she actually lived through them, faithfully participating in 
Christ's salvific mission. 

‘The memories of Jesus, impressed upon her heart, were always with 
her, leading her,’ John Paul II explains, ‘to reflect on the various moments 
of her life at her Son's side' (John Paul II 2002, no. 11). Advancing with 
him, as his mission led to its consummation on the cross, she carefully 
guarded these mysteries ‘in her heart’ (Luke 2:18, 51), so as to entrust them 
finally to the Church, through those whom Christ had entrusted to her (see 
John 19:26—27). In this way, Mary's personal faith has become ecclesial 
faith: the faith of the entire people of God. Because, moreover, it is ‘passed 
on simultaneously through both the mind and the heart’ (John Paul II 1987, 
no. 28), the unity of its objective and subjective dimensions is further 
apparent. In fact, Mary exercises her spiritual maternity by sharing her own 
contemplation with us, which has subsequently become the mysteries of the 
Christian faith. She ‘constantly sets before the faithful’ the mysteries of her 
Son’s life, ‘desir[ing] that the contemplation of those mysteries will release 
all their saving power’ (John Paul II 2002, no. 11). Such is her co-operation 
in the ‘birth and education’ of the Christian faithful ‘with a maternal love’ 
(Vatican Council II 1964, no. 63; DZ 4177; cf. John Paul II 1987, no. 44), 
so that Christ may be ‘the firstborn among many brethren’ (Rom. 8:29). 

Accompanying God's firstborn son is thus his firstborn daughter, the one 
who is prefigured by Eve, announced in the Proto-evangelium (cf. Gen. 
3:15), and symbolized by the Woman ‘with child’ who is ‘clothed with the 
sun’ and ‘in anguish for delivery’ (Rev. 12:1, 2). She, whom Balthasar 


presents as ‘the deepest origin and unsullied kernel’ of the Church 
(Balthasar 1998, 69), accompanies and collaborates, from beginning to end, 
with him who is ‘the Alpha and the Omega, the first and the last’ (Rev. 22:6, 
12). As such, she maintains a pre-eminent place within what Balthasar calls 
the *Christological constellation’ (Balthasar 1986, 136): the configuration of 
those accompanying and assisting Christ in his salvific mission. 

A perfectly autonomous human being ‘would be a contradiction in 
terms’, Balthasar explains, ‘inconceivable even in the abstract, because to 
be human means to be with others'; and, the Swiss theologian continues, 
the ‘God-man Jesus Christ is no exception’ (Balthasar 1986, 136). When, 
therefore, the eternal Word, whom Balthasar identifies as 'always an 
answer' to the generating Father, becomes flesh, this perfect response *must 
now resound from the world, and indeed, from two persons, the Mother and 
the Son' (Balthasar 1982, 31). Indeed, 'the unique mediation of the 
Redeemer does not exclude but rather gives rise to a manifold cooperation 
that is but a sharing in this one source’ (Vatican Council II 1964, no. 62; DZ 
4177). 

Within this Christological constellation—at its ‘beginning’ and 
*center'—thus ‘stands Mary, the perfect handmaid’ and helpmate (see Gen. 
2:18), “who consents to become physically and spiritually the mother of her 
Son as well as of his work’. This is a mission that will change as Jesus 
matures, Balthasar explains, but ‘it can never cease to exist’ (Balthasar 
1986, 137). Indeed, it continues to exist in the Church, so that Christ may 
be born in the hearts of all mankind. When, therefore, St Paul refers in Eph. 
5 to the analogy between the original dual-unity of man and woman and 
that of Christ and the Church, ‘he reveals the underlying unity of God’s 
ways: the way for the final form of relationship between God and man is 
prepared from the very start in the created form of man. That final 
relationship will not be possible without woman,’ Balthasar observes, 
‘neither in God’s “becoming man” (for “man” exists only as male and 
female) nor in the final relationship between the triune God and man.’ This 
means that although the woman comes forth from man—being created from 
his side in both the original and the redemptive economies—he has need of 
her to be ‘what he is’, namely, a ‘creating, procreating man’. That is why, 
Balthasar maintains, woman is presented by St Paul as man’s doxa, his 
‘glory’ (Balthasar 1998, 67). 


HUMAN SEXUALITY REVEALED IN THE 
FRUITFUL LOVE OF THE NEW ADAM AND 
THE NEW EVE 


To be gathered from these insights are not simply the fact that the union of 
Christ and Mary-Church is simultaneously bodily and spiritual, but also and 
most especially that it is governed by what Pope John Paul II calls ‘the 
principle of bi-subjectivity’ (John Paul II 2006, 484). Beyond the union of 
the two natures *without confusion, change, division, or separation' in the 
one Person of Christ (CCC 2020, no. 467), and still more fundamental in 
God's saving plan, is thus the union of the human person with God: a union 
that is in no way a ‘fusion, a sinking in the nameless ocean of the Divine’, 
but rather, as Pope Benedict XVI explains, a ‘unity which creates love, a 
unity in which both God and man remain themselves and yet become fully 
one' (Benedict 2005, no. 10). As the archetypal figure of Mary serves to 
illustrate, the Bride of Christ is not simply an extension of himself, as one 
might conclude from a reductive understanding of the Church as the ‘body 
of Christ’ (see 1 Cor. 10:16—17; 12:12-31; Rom. 12:4—5; Eph. 1:22; 2:19— 
22; 4:11-13, 15-16; 5:23, 29-30; Col. 1:24; 2:19; 3:14). Without denying 
the fact that she is entirely dependent upon Christ, we are nonetheless 
invited to recognize her as an authentic subject, a participant in his 
redemptive mission. 

The scriptural image of the Bridegroom thus necessarily implies the 
complementary image of the Bride with whom he becomes ‘one flesh’ 
(Eph. 5:31) and even ‘one spirit’ (1 Cor. 6:17). The text of Eph. 5:21—33, 
for example, is recognized by John Paul II as ‘link[ing]’ the ‘distinct’ but 
nonetheless complementary notions of masculinity and femininity, which 
'complete and explain each other' (John Paul II 1988, no. 25). Similarly, 
and still more fundamentally, the second creation story of Genesis presents 
man and woman as ‘called from the beginning not only to exist “side by 
side" or “together”, but as likewise ‘called to exist mutually "one for the 
other'"": to become mutual gifts, in accord with the spousal nature of 
biblical faith exemplified by Mary, on the one hand, and the absolutely 
primary, sacrificial love of the divine Bridegroom, on the other. Hence, the 
"whole of human history', including 'the history of salvation', might be 


recognized as unfolding within the context of this call' to become a gift, 
whence the ‘integration of what is "masculine" and what is "feminine" 
(John Paul II 1988, no. 7). 

In this way, John Paul II points to an analogy within the divine economy 
of salvation that is confirmed by Scripture and founded upon an important 
anthropological insight, namely, 'that one can have no adequate 
hermeneutic of man, or of what is "human", without appropriate reference 
to what is "feminine"." If we wish to understand this saving mystery ‘in 
relation to the whole of human history, we cannot omit,’ he reasons, ‘in the 
perspective of our faith, the mystery of “woman”: virgin-mother-spouse’ 
(John Paul II 1988, no. 22). Because, in fact, ‘man only exists in the 
opposition of the sexes, in the dependence of both forms of humanity the 
one on the other' (Balthasar 1998, 67), Mariology and ecclesiology are 
integral to Christology. The 'divine saving economy conferred honor on 
both sexes, masculine and feminine', St Augustine observes, 'and 
demonstrated that, by being clothed in the nature of a man through his birth 
from a woman, God's love extends not only to what he assumed but also to 
the one through whom he assumed it. I refer to his manifestation as a man, 
through his birth from a woman' (De fide et symbolo, 9; Augustine 2005, 
162; CSEL 41, 12). 

The history of salvation is thus 'centered on a pair'. Rather than 
effecting his mission as a perfectly autonomous man, Christ graciously 
realizes God's saving plan ‘through the Church who is His bride and who as 
His bride exemplifies all that is feminine’ (Miller 1995, 34). He ‘does not 
merely perform before us the drama of his eternal love’, Balthasar explains; 
he also ‘makes us participants in that drama’ (Balthasar 1986, 134). In 
doing so, he reveals the truth of St Augustine’s classic insight: “He who 
created you without you will not justify you without you' (Sermo 169, c. 11; 
Augustine 1841, PL 38, 923). The one sacrifice of Christ thus contains 
‘from the very start’, Balthasar teaches, ‘a duality within itself: it is the 
sacrifice of the Head and of the Body, of the Bridegroom and of the Bride’ 
(Balthasar 1994, 97—98). 

In this way there is highlighted the Church’s fundamental identity as a 
‘communion’ of human persons with God in the ‘love [that] never ends’. It 
is this loving communion that is, in fact, ‘the purpose which governs 
everything’ in the Church, as the Catechism points out; whence the 
subordination of the Church’s hierarchical structure to the holiness of her 


members, for the former serves the latter (CCC 2020, no. 773). That is why 
‘Christianity threatens’, as Balthasar observes, ‘to become inhuman’ in the 
absence of Mariology, with the Church becoming ‘functionalist, soulless, a 
hectic enterprise' (Balthasar 1998, 72). Because in fact, however, the 'entire 
Christian life' actually bears *the mark of the spousal love of Christ and the 
Church’ (CCC 2020, no. 1617), ‘the “Marian” dimension of the Church 
precedes and accompanies the “Petrine” (CCC 2020, no. 773). In Mary is 
thus supremely true what the Second Vatican Council teaches of the 
Church: ‘in her doctrine, life, and worship’ she ‘perpetuates and transmits to 
every generation all that she herself is, all that she believes’ (Vatican 
Council II 1965a, no. 8; DZ 4205; CCC 2020, no. 98). Such is the meaning 
of her spiritual maternity, whereby the graces of redemption are brought to 
fruition in her and in the Church that continues her mission. That is why, as 
St Cyprian of Carthage observes, ‘He cannot have God for Father who does 
not have the Church for his Mother’ (Cyprian 1868, 214; cf. CCC 2020, no. 
181). 
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CHAPTER 36 


WHERE WORDS END 


revelation and silence 


GRAHAM WARD 


INTRODUCTION 


THE story of Elijah after forty days and forty nights on the mount of God is 
paradigmatic: 


The word of the Lord came to him: ‘Why are you here, Elijah?’ “Because of my great zeal 
for the Lord the God of Hosts,’ he replied. ‘The people of Israel have forsaken your 
covenant, torn down your altars, and put your prophets to the sword. I alone am left, and 
they seek to take my life.' To this the answer came: *Go and stand on the mount before the 
Lord.’ The Lord was passing by: a great and strong wind came, rending the mountains and 
shattering the rocks before him, but the Lord was not in the wind; and after the wind there 
was an earthquake; and after the earthquake a fire, but the Lord was not in the fire; and after 
the fire a faint murmuring sound. When Elijah heard it, he wrapped his face in his cloak and 
went out and stood at the entrance of the cave. There came a voice: ‘Why are you here, 
Eljah?' (1 Kgs 19:9-12) 


It is as if the great upheavals of creation itself are restaged for the prophet in 
order that the voice of the Lord might arrive in ‘a faint murmuring sound’ 
or, as the King James Version translates it, ‘a still small voice’. The Hebrew 
is more laconic and resonant (779797). The root of the word, which sounds 
with its humming ‘m’s as much as it says (like the reverberations in a great 
bell when it is struck), is related to dumbness. There remains a voice that is 
tonally muted, and yet speaks of ‘a gentle silence’ (a closer translation of 


the Hebrew). It resounds, like the Tibetan ‘Om’, a mantra known in 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, and Sikhism. It is a murmuration like the 
spiralling of starlings in an English dawn and very close to a phrase used in 
the open address of Eliphaz the Temanite to the distressed Job: ‘I heard a 
voice murmur' (Job 4:16). So, although mediation of the Word is in and 
through created things, and we, as creatures, are the symbolic verbalizers of 
these things, it is also true that where our words end the revelation of God is 
as immediate as it gets—in silence. 


THE MUSIC OF PROSE 


In De Trinitate III—and therefore prior to the famous Christological books 
IV and XIII—Augustine, writing about the animation of ‘cells (carnes) in 
mothers’ wombs’, becomes theologically rhapsodic: 


When things happen in the continuous flow and flux of things, travelling the usual road 
from darkness into light, and from light back into darkness, they are called natural; when, 
however, to teach men some lesson, they are pressed forward in some abnormal 
transformation, they are called the wonderful works of God. 

(Continuato quasi quodam fluuio labentium manantiumque rerum et ex occulto in 
promptum atque ex promto in occultum usitato itinere transeuntium naturalia dicuntur; cum 
vero admonendis hominibus inusitata mutabilitate ingeruntur, magnalia nominantur.) 
(Augustine 1991, 134; Book III, 11; cf. MacCormac 1998) 


In that ‘abnormal transformation’ (inusitata mutabilitas), God teaches 
humankind (admonendis hominibus), and things (including words as signa) 
are ‘pressed forward’ (ingeruntur) we have the mediation of God's 
revelatory operations. /ngero can suggest a force bearing down upon, or, 
taking up the liquid images and sounds of the previous clause, a force 
poured out upon. But given that the passage opens with the animation of 
life in the mother's womb, in this transformative force we might also hear 
an echo of ingigno (to engender, to create) or ingenero (to implant). The 
association is tonal like the association between misshapen, deformed, 
perverse (pravitas), and deprivation (privatio); but Augustine's rhetorical 
mind works tonally, hearing in and through words intuitively: words that 
prime (cf. Ward 2018). This is the poet's gift: to hear in the sound of one 
word or the rhythm of a phrase echoes of other words and phrases. The 
verbs ingigno, ingenero, carry notes first sounded in Genesis and this is 


very much at the forefront of Augustine's discussion. However much the 
change undergone is inusitata (unusual and out of the ordinary), it takes all 
that is natural (naturalia) and gets it to perform a divine communication to 
humankind in accord with the deep animation of life in creation itself. 
God's extraordinary disclosure of himself occurs by taking up the flowing 
rhythms of contingency, the diurnal rhythm of night and day, and the 
quotidian passage of all that is transient (usitato itinere transeuntium), into 
God's own contrapunctual rhythm. This is revelation. This is salvation. This 
is what Christ and the salvific operations of the Godhead came to effect: 
another kind of normal or, rather, the recapitulation of the created order in 
the wake of sin. 

But these are analytical statements, interpretative judgements. And we 
will miss what is more fundamental if we move on too quickly and do not 
allow Augustine's sonorous prose and sinuous syntax to resound like a bell 
struck. Because what is being revealed here lies only liminally in the 
dogmatic interpretation. When Augustine comes in Book IV, 4 to treat 
Christ, mediation, and salvation (in terms of healing and purification), then 
he claims that our ‘enlightenment is to participate in the Word’ (inluminatio 
quippe nostra participatio Verbi est; Augustine 1991, 154—155; cf. 
Schumacher 2011). There is no revelation outside participation; no 
revelation that arrives extrinsically; even the incarnation of Christ requires 
the womb of Mary. This participatio Augustine not only models on, but also 
imitates in, his own word-crafting—as it seeks a congruence and 
consonance with the divine. Imitation follows the participation. So, the 
illumination he is speaking of here is refracted through the vowels and 
assonance, the chiming (/abentium manantiumque, flowing and leaking 
out), the repetitions (promptum atque ex prompto), the grammatical 
balances, and the syntactical pairings of his own prose. These generate and 
vivify the movement he speaks of; they perform the 'transformation'—even 
though the action described is divine in origin. They take the ‘natural’ (the 
human words that Augustine recognized as both a grace-given necessity and 
inadequate with respect to describing that which remains prior to creation) 
and turn it into something inusitata: strange and unfamiliar. 

If we miss the music of Augustine's diction, if we do not allow the 
music to play within us, then the illumination sought in a faith seeking 
understanding is not lived, participated in, and the conversion of which 
Augustine is speaking cannot be effected within us as readers. It is not 


enough to know that the diurnal and commonplace is being conducted in a 
different tempo, modulated in a different key and according to another 
rhythm; we have to expose ourselves to it. Augustine recognizes that what 
he calls ‘consonant proportion’ (consonantia) is ‘found extensively within 
us, and so naturally ingrained within us' (Augustine 1991, 155; IV, 4). So 
we need to let the tonal and rhythmic qualities of his prose play within 
ourselves; for it is not just in our words but through our words that 
something else comes to be heard, however elusively—like the scent of 
flowers after rainfall. Only then can revelation have its healing and salvific 
effect; only then can the Word be received within the words, possess our 
words—so quietly that we will miss the silent spaces opened if we do not 
read deeply. Through the movement of the words a gentle murmuring 
emerges: a quiescence, a re-quiescence that Augustine understands, 
theologically, as ‘rest’. ‘Rest’, theologically, is an eschatological notion. As 
Karmen MacKendrick writes: ‘In the atemporality of silence within 
language, we find redemption not in an eternal presence, but in the 
complications of silence and absence’ (MacKendrick 2001, 4—5). And this 
statement seems to be a fitting commentary on what Augustine finds when 
he meditates upon the measurement of time and the recitation of a psalm 
(Augustine 1912, XI, 21-31). The measurement of silence is what makes 
intervals so important in music, and we will return to this. In Confessions 
XII, 10, Augustine models his own redemption on the creation of all things 
from nothing (de nihilo) and the formlessness (incomposita) that was 
almost nothing (prope nihil or paene nullam) by Christ as God's expressive 
Word. ‘In you I come to life again,’ he writes. ‘Address me’ (in te revivesco. 
tu me alloquere; Augustine 1912, 304; XII, 10). The mutability of all 
created things (and words as an especially sanctified aspect of creation 
through the Word) is the condition for both resurrection and divine 
disclosure. Reception of revelation is, in fact, to enter the graceful rhythms 
of resurrection life. 


REVELATION AND WHAT Is NoT SEEN 


What is central, and Augustine reiterates the point throughout, is that the 
crossing from naturalia to magnalia involves a crossing of the visible by 


the invisible. This crossing can only be done by God because God is the 
Creator, and therefore all naturalia is at his disposal. It is the *God who 
inwardly effects (deus interius operatur) the creation of all visible things’ 
(Augustine 1991, 136; III, 14). Of course, one of the axioms of ancient 
paideia (and Augustine's concern with formation and transformation is with 
the work of Christian paideia) was that the cosmos manifested a true order 
with which humankind must live in harmony and whereby all things are 
reconciled. As Werner Jaeger, commenting upon Anaximander, observes: 
"The world (cosmos) originally signifies the right order in a state or other 
community. The philosopher, by projecting the idea of a political cosmos 
upon the whole of nature, claims that isonomia and not pleonexia must be 
the leading principle not only in human life but of the nature of things’ 
(Jaeger 1965, 110).For Hellenic culture the balance of equivalences that 
isonomia calls for creates a rhythm between hubris and arete in which a 
compensating cosmic Justice eventually prevails. 

But Augustine could not accept the naturalism operative in such a notion 
of Justice, because the depth of hubris cannot ever be compensated for 
within creation itself. Sin, to be dealt with fully, must call upon a deeper 
and more primordial rhythm, between creation and its Creator, mediated by 
the coming of Christ and the work of the Spirit. This rhythm, in so far as it 
is Christ and is the Spirit, is Trinitarian and offers some circumscribed 
access to the inner life of the Godhead. 

Sin, for Augustine, is a diseasing deflection of desire. Because sin moves 
and motivates then, it is intrinsic to the operations of a rhythm—but a 
perverse rhythm. Desire itself is not the problem; there is no love without 
desire (cf. O' Donovan 1980, 11). In a telling statement in Confessions XII, 
speaking of the asymmetrical relationship between Creator and creatures, 
he writes, cuius voluptas tu solus es (Augustine 1912, 306, 136; XII, 11). It 
is a significant phrase. The pronoun cuius refers back to creatura and so is 
correctly translated as ‘whose desire you alone are’. But listening 
attentively voluptas sits balanced between creatures and 'you' (Thou), 
inseparable from the eternally present *being' of a continuously active verb 
that emphatically concludes the phrasing. Desire operates ontologically 
across the divine and creaturely divide. It belongs to God primarily (solus). 
Creatures exist within God's desire; desire is God's alone. It is the 
circulation of God from God and Light from Light—the Trinitarian loving 
that goes out of itself and returns to itself eternally and immutably. There is 


no other true desiring, only any number of privations of true desiring: 
creaturely displacements and turnings. 

Early in the same book, Augustine describes his own ‘fall’ into sin as 
defluxi ad ista et obscuratus sum (Augustine 1912, 302). The falling away 
is from the true flowing (fluxus) of creaturely things as established by 
creation in and through Christ; for the first going out from God is God's 
creation. The second going out is the incarnation—though we cannot be 
misled by the linearity of time as we human being are forced to conceive it. 
The Letter to the Colossians speaks of Christ as ‘the first born (prototokos) 
of all creation’ (Col. 1:15). If we read ‘birth’ here too literally we get into 
debates Chalcedon attempted to delimit. I suggest the word is emphasizing 
the primordiality of Christ, in and through whom all things came to be. It is 
a claim made more clearly in Col. 1:16 that tells us exactly that. Both 
Matthew (1:25) and Luke (2:7) use the word to speak of Mary giving birth 
to Christ. The association implies that creation already provides the 
ontological ground for the incarnation—and that has implications for any 
polemical dismissal of ‘natural theology’ by calling into question what is 
‘natural’. It might even be that creation has to be understood (in human 
terms) as birthed of Christ. The Trinitarian operation of voluptas composes 
‘the variety of motions’ (varietate motionum; Augustine 1912, 308—9) 
within which creation 1s situated. So, desire is created, creative, and God- 
given, and Augustine has a raft of nouns and verbs descriptive of it, the 
most neutral of which are dilectio, voluntas, affectitiones, amor, cupiditas, 
and even the verb rapio (Gioia 2016, 173—174). But the workings of desire, 
as it relates to the more biological and animal appetitus, gets caught up in 
the cross-current *flow and flux of things' and the transits of the transitory 
(itinere transeuntium). And because we are fallen creatures that can no 
longer perceive the true order of things (the ordo amoris) written into 
creation by the Creator, then even in the light it is dark. Sin is a sickness 
cultivated in and by that darkness. It mushrooms into exotic, poisonous, 
spore-bearing fungi—libido dominandi, fornicatio, stuprum, aviditas, 
concupiscentia, and adulterium. As a consequence of such, we live out of 
sync (defluxi) with God in the fevered conditions of inquietas. Sin is 
voluntas perversa, that is, malus amor (cf. Augustine 1984; XIV, 7; for the 
Latin text, see Augustine 2020; my translation). 

As ‘perverse’, sin is a transgression of the law. But the law for Augustine 
is not the commandments passed down to Israel. It is /ex, but it is also ius 


and ordo. It is written in creation. We might call it ‘natural law’ if we knew 
what ‘nature’ was. If we asked what Augustine understood as natura, then it 
would have to be omnia, all that is created. It is much less abstract than the 
Greek gtdoic—which is ‘all that 1s'—and I think it would have made the 
Latin translation of the Chalcedon ‘symbolum’ (in duabus naturis) difficult 
for Augustine to understand or perhaps a riddling paradox. For natura is 
what is formed from formlessness. It has form only in its relation to the 
divine. Since God is three and one, then the whole Godhead is involved in 
the act of creating. All created things are related and these relations are not 
static, ‘because without the variety of motions (sine varietate motionum) 
there are no times: and there is no variety, where there is no figure (nulla 
species) (Augustine 1912; XII, 11). The relations constitute the order, 
justice, and law that proceed from Christ and in Christ; since Christ is in 
principio, ëv ápyfj. As created, we are part of the natural; so only the triune 
Creator understands what creation is. 

We have to enter into that understanding by faith because it lies beyond 
the visible, in what is unseen. The telos of salvation is to know, even as we 
are known (1 Cor. 13:12). This entrance, through the mediation of Christ, 
Augustine understands as contemplatio. So, nature 1s both the condition for 
our inquiry into the Creator and itself the subject of that inquiry; for to 
know God is to know ourselves and all created things in and through him. 
The depth and intimacy of this divine and triune understanding is made 
clear towards the end of De Trinitate VI, 11: *All these things around us are 
not known by God because they have been made; it is rather, surely, that 
uneven changeable things have been made because they are unchangeably 
known by him (mutabilia quia immutabiliter ab eo sciuntur) (Augustine 
1991, 213). This is a remarkable statement from a book that is dedicated to 
showing how God is not God unless Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are 
understood in simple multiplicity (simplex multiplicitas). The relationship 
between Christ and creation could not be made more fundamental—nor 
revelation as an intersection of mediations. This statement emphasizes not 
just that only God understands the law and order governing creation, but 
also that there is a congruence between mutabilia and immutabilitas 
established in God. Quia (because) is the explanatory fulcrum, the 
conjunction upon which all creation rests. It provides the grace-weighted 
congruence and is indicative of the divine artistry (ars divina) that 
maintains the ‘consonant proportion’ (consonantia) ‘found extensively 


within us, and so naturally ingrained within us' (Augustine 1991, 155; IV, 
2). Itrequires us to cleave to the divine in a continual listeningto the flow, 
the rhythm, and the intervals. Augustine describes this congruence 
erotically as an 'inexpressible embrace' (ineffabilis quidam complexus) 
—‘the sweetness of begetter and begotten pervading all creatures to their 
capacity with its vast generosity and fruitfulness, that they might all keep 
their [true] order and rest in their [true] places’ (Augustine 1991, 213; VI, 
11). And Augustine is aware that ‘to hear’ (audio) that divine artistry as 
flow, rhythm, and tone is also ‘to obey’—as in Greek, where dxovw has the 
same double register. 


RHYTHM 


So, the fundamental rhythm is an eternal and Trinitarian one: ‘extending 
from the eternal (ab aeternitate prolatis) and related back to the eternal (et 
ad aeternitatem relatis)’ (Augustine 1991, 171; IV, 25). Relata is also a 
speech act—refero means to ‘narrate’ or ‘report’—so this rhythm is 
inseparable from revelation as an ongoing act of communication 
constitutive of the Trinitarian Godhead as it bears witness and testifies to 
itself. Creation is enfolded with that self-attestation, and it is in this way 
that the rhythm is written into the fabric of all temporal existence. We will 
never know that rhythm as rhythm. By faith we are persuaded of the gospel 
rhythm: ‘both the descendent movement of the Incarnation and the 
ascendant movement of the sacrifice’ (Gioia 2016, 91). But we recognise it 
through our language and the multiple narratives in which we arrive at a 
sense of the world. We cannot grasp it in and of itself because, by that same 
faith, we are caught up in it. What we know, and Augustine employs this 
language, is ‘up’ and ‘down’, is ‘lower’ and ‘higher’, is ‘depth’ and 
‘height’, is ‘rising’ and ‘setting’, is ‘pride’ and ‘humility’, is ‘emptying’ and 
‘filling’, 1s ‘interior’ and ‘exterior’, is ‘ascent’ and ‘descent’. And even 
these spatialities we know only in the restlessness of their temporal states; 
the times when we were haughty and then humbled; the times when we 
were in the doldrums and then ecstatic. We appreciate rather than know. We 
appreciate the iambic or dactylic structure of our experience over time, not 
in their actual occurrence. We know them only as fragments of our 


temporal, remembered experience in disyllabic phonemes composing a 
metre, a measure, in a poem; a mode of being written into us. 

In poetry we appreciate the stress—slack, slack-stress more clearly when 
the syntax twists the meaning; when the grammar of sense is disturbed, 
violated, such that there is a brio to the reading interrupting the making 
sense that continually orients our common experience of being in the world. 
We make the world cohere for us—as neuro- and cognitive science have 
shown. When distraught and on the verge of a slide towards the madness of 
being Poor Tom, Edgar in King Lear tells Lear, ‘Edgar I nothing am'—then 
we hear the interruptive breaks between noun, pronoun, adjective, or adverb 
and verb. The regular iambic of Shakespeare's pentameter is broken. The 
phrase will not scan in any regular metre, and the assonance of the long ‘a’ 
in ‘gar’ and ‘am’ will not carry the words forward. We hear, then, the 
intervals, the pressing silences, that refuse to be voiced and yet are voiced. 
We appreciate the stress as stressed and the two slacks as slack. We have 
rhythms. We know rhythms—of pulse rate, of heartbeat, of breathing in and 
breathing out, circadian rhythms, modulations in energy levels, of day and 
night, dark and light, solar and seasonal cycles. Rhythm is written into 
creation; without regularities there would be no creation: electromagnetic 
waves, gravity waves, microwaves. And we mimetically create rhythm—in 
poetry, in music, in dance; of colour and texture in painting; of curves and 
planes and sight-lines in architecture. A person who enjoys sport knows the 
need to find the rhythm that sustains the oxygen flows to the muscles. 
Without the rhythm one might as well give up, go home, concede to the 
competition—because it is the rhythm that carries you through and carries 
you beyond mere endurance. Losing the race is not the worst thing. The 
worst thing is not running or swimming well. That is: attuned to the rhythm 
of the race. But our knowledge rather than appreciation of these rhythms is 
lived and instinctual; and they are not in and of themselves part of the triune 
rhythm until, by a faithful walk in the invisible, we trust in a rhythm beyond 
and yet foundational for all our other rhythms. 


HARMONY 


Augustine tends to avoid the use of the word harmonia (both Greek and 
Latin in his day), despite his emphasis on unity, peace, and rest. What is 
very frequently translated as *harmony' is either not there in the Latin or 
employs the Latin verb concino or the noun consonantia—both of which 
have explicit musical, rather than cosmic, associations. Augustine does not 
use harmonia because of the disorders in rhythm that sin affects and 
because of the Pythagoreans and the Stoics. 

For the Pythagoreans music and rhythm structured nature, and the 
principle of the cosmos—what made the cosmos the cosmos— was 
harmony, as Aristotle tells us (Aristotle 2012, 483; A5, 985b27). This was 
the basis for their ‘natural’ as distinct from ‘revealed’ theology. According 
to Jaeger, the Pythagoreans came to such an understanding through the 
study of ‘very heterogeneous branches of knowledge’ (mathemata): ‘the 
science of number, the basis of acoustics and the theory of music, the 
elements of geometry, what was then known as the movement of the stars’ 
(Jaeger 1965, 162). ‘According to traditional accounts, it arose from the 
discovery of new laws of nature, governing the relations which the length of 
a lyre-string bore to the height of the tone produced by it’ (Jaeger 1965, 
162). Augustine gives this intuition about numbers—the study of which 
plays an important role in the training of philosophical leaders in Plato’s 
Republic 7—a central place in the opening book of his De musica that 
concludes, in book IV, in cosmology. De musica, as Augustine informed 
Bishop Memorius, is composed of six books on rhythm. It seems that, for 
him, a discussion of music as a whole could not begin without setting out an 
account of rhythm (Hutchinson 2018, 1—27). He never wrote the book he 
intended to write on ‘Melody’ (where ‘harmony’ would have to be tackled). 

Augustine was fascinated by number throughout his theological 
explorations. In De Trinitate IV, he makes one and two, the single and the 
double, a principle of the Trinitarian operations in creation, incarnation, and 
our enlightenment as participation in the Word, //luminatio quippe nostra 
participatio uerbi est (IV, 4). The hypostatic union is understood as ‘his 
single matching our double’ (IV, 4)—double because (at this point) human 
beings are not God by nature, and also sinful. Our ‘doubleness’ lies also in 
our composition: we are both material bodies and spiritual souls. So, sin 
leads to a ‘double death’ (Augustine 1991, 154—155, 156; IV, 6). 


This match—or agreement (congruentia) or concord (convenientia) or consonance 
(concinentia) or whatever the right word is for the proportion (consonantia) of one to two— 


is over enormous importance in every construction of the interlock (coaptatio)—that is the 
word I want—of creation...It is found extensively in us and is so naturally ingrained in us 
(and by who, if not be him who created us?), that even the unskilled feel it whether singing 
themselves or listening to others...the single of the Lord matches (congruat) our double, and 
in some sense enters into the harmony of salvation (concinat ad salutem) with it. 
(Augustine 1991, 155; IV, 4—5) 


The harmony of salvation is the music of our atonement, since in Christ's 
death and resurrection ‘alone he harmonized (concinuit) with each part of 
us’ (Augustine 1991, 156; IV, 6). The nouns and verbs with prefix ‘con’ or 
‘co’ reverberate throughout De Trinitate, contrasting with the conflicting 
desires of sin which bring about ‘crashing discord that carries us away’ 
(dissonantes defluxeramus; Augustine 1991, 160; IV, 11). But by Christ 
taking up our nature and dying on the cross, he brings about ‘a kind of 
curative accord or symmetry’ (medicinali quadam convenientia; Augustine 
1991, 156; IV, 6). Therefore, the ‘harmony’ is ad salutem—a movement 
into and towards salvation, well-being. 

Augustine goes on to explain and expound how 1 and 2 make and ‘arise 
from (oritur) the number 3' (Augustine 1991, 158; IV, 7), and hence 
creation is a Trinitarian composition. The mathematical play of book IV, 7— 
12, develops this preoccupation with numbers and 'mystical reasons' 
(causas mysticas; Augustine 1991, 159—160; IV, 10) into the work of 6, 12, 
18, 24, 36, 40, 46, 276, their appearances in the Scriptures, lunar and solar 
cycles of the year, and the period of human gestation, before returning to 
the Christological point, based on John’s Gospel, ‘that I and they may be 
one' (Augustine 1991, 11). 

Augustine is aware that others may search out different reasons, being 
less or more convinced about them than the ones he provides, but the 
Pythagorean point is clear: there are laws governing nature and the cosmos 
that are based upon proportion (ratio) And, on the basis of his 
understanding that the ‘In the beginning’ of both Genesis and John’s 
Prologue is not about time and origin but about Christ as the eternal and 
axiomatic principle of creation (principium, relating to the Greek pyn), 
Augustine is reframing Pythagorean concerns with harmonia 
Christologically (Scade 2017, 197—218). If it is part of a polemic against 
paganism, it is also the turning of natural philosophy into theology, and the 
epistemological shift of scientia, knowledge, into sapientia, wisdom. 

For the Stoics, the interrelationships and interdependencies of all the 
parts constituting a whole led to the intuition of oikeiosis: where cosmos, 


land, and human life were attuned to each other and a consonance was 
sought, a balance of well-beings worked out over decades and generations 
in terms of reconciliation (Klein 2016, 143—200). For Augustine, revelation 
is key to his distinctive and yet still ‘natural’ theology here, and foremost in 
receiving that revelation is the understanding (in so far as it can be 
understood by us) of creation de nihilo. We have no home, as such, in the 
way the Stoics understood oikeiosis. We live, as all creation lives, in utter 
dependence upon the grace of God, the triune missus of the Son and the 
Spirit. This sending forth of the temporal (in creation) into the temporal (in 
history and the incarnation) is what we receive and acknowledge of the 
triune self-attestation. Though we do not know the Father, yet the Father is 
present in all the acts of the Son and the Spirit (for they are One in ‘essence 
and eternity’, consubstantialis et coaeternalis)—so what we know of the 
Father is through the Son (John 14:9) and the Spirit, that reveals them both 
in different but related ways. Therefore, Augustine rightly concludes: ‘It 
was not the man who the Word became that was sent, but the Word was sent 
to become the man’ (Augustine 1991, 172; IV, 27). The Word is sent 
eternally, in that sending he is the eternal Son of the eternal Father. But as 
the Jewish poet Edmund Jabès understood, ‘God is his word, and this living 
word must be forever rewritten’ (Jabés 1993, 28). So, a relation pertains, 
clustering around those Latin nouns congruentia, convenientia, concinentia, 
consonantia, and Augustine’s newly coined coaptatio, between the 
revelation of the Word and words; between Christology, creation, and 
discursive theology. 


ELOQUENCE 


The fall into the dissipating disaffection that characterizes sin means that 
language too has fallen, and so redemption, in being concerned with cosmic 
and human healing, is concerned also with a lexical therapeutics, the cure of 
our words and word-crafting. The babbling of Babel needs to be reversed, 
and Augustine yearns for ‘mastering it [language] to perfection’ (ad 
perfectum percipiendae; X, 2). He identifies ‘in the light of truth...what a 
great and good thing it would be to understand and speak all the languages 
of all people, and so to hear nobody as a foreigner (nullamque ut 


alienigenam audire} (Augustine 1991, 288; X, 2), while recognizing this is 
impossible to achieve for a human being. Only Christ as Verbum can collect 
and collate all verba. Nevertheless, a rapacious desire for linguistic skill 
remains. In a Latin prose rich with erotic association, he describes this 
desire that *so inflames the studiousness of learners that they get all excited 
about it and hunger for it (moveantur eique inhient) in all the work they put 
into acquiring such a competence (facultati) that they may embrace in 
actual use what they have prior knowledge of in reason; and the more hope 
anyone has of coming by such a competence the more ardent is his love for 
it (atque ita quisque cui facultati spe propinquat ei ferventius amore 
inardescit) (Augustine 1991, 288; X, 2). By acquiring this faculty, in and 
through the ardent nature of one's love, /oquellae (speech acts) becomes 
eloquia (eloquent modes of speaking). 

In book XII, 22-23, Augustine draws a distinction between a ‘word of 
knowledge’ (scientiae sermonem) and a ‘word of wisdom, which is 
concerned with things that neither were nor will be but just are’ (sermone 
sapientiae ad quem pertinent ea quae nec ferunt nec futura sunt sed sunt) 
(Augustine 1991, 335; XII, 23). The inversion of noun and adjective, 
scientiae sermo into sermo sapientiae, is not accidental; in wisdom it 1s the 
received and ablative sermo (sermone) that is foregrounded, not the 
knowledge. The inversion makes no difference semantically; the difference 
is one of rhythmic and sonic stress within the syntax, and theologically 
significant. We have to use the word of knowledge (we have nothing else) 
because we are bound by time, but what is being pursued is the wisdom that 
eternally is, and the transformation of use into enjoyment as the word of 
wisdom transforms the word of knowledge from within, by grace. This 
pursuit follows the true eros inherent in the act of writing or 'uttering 
meaningful sounds' (significantium vocum enuntiatione; Augustine 1991, 
288; X, 2) in which ‘something in the form of everlasting reason’ (in specie 
sempiternae rationis) comes to 'expression...in the formation of some 
temporal thing’ (sum expressum in aliqua rei temporalis effigie) (Augustine 
1991, 289; X, 4). 

In Confessions Augustine prays that, as Moses ‘by thy revelation (te 
revelante composed the creation narrative, 'I would choose to write in 
such a strain, as that my words might carry the sound of any truth (mea 
verba resonarent) (Augustine 1912, 367, XII, 31). It is the resonance of 
divine truth that a mastering of linguistic. skill aspires to, partially 


redeeming Babel at least in one language. The resonance is eloquium, and 
the person who practises the piety of this attentiveness to divine resonance 
in language is eloquent. The practice itself is an act of faith, hope, and love. 
It is a practice obedient to a primordial rhythm that announces another way 
of being in the world and another kind of normal. For Augustine recognizes 
that what 1s attempted here is to hear or discern a song (cantus) and some 
‘high and secret silence’ (in quodam secreto altoque silentio) in which that 
which is outside time passes through a temporal rhythm: ‘the sheer 
arithmetic (numerositas) of a beautiful piece of music that passes through a 
temporal rhythm (per moras temporis transeuntis) is comprehended without 
time, standing still in some high and secret silence [that] can at least only be 
thought for as long as the tune (cantus) can be heard' (Augustine 1991, 335; 
XII, 23; translation modified). Mora (delay) here is recognized as an 
‘interval’: the regular intervals in an octave of concealed quietness between 
one sound and another in the syllables of literature or one note and another 
in music. These moments are not successive but the traces of the pervasive 
silence of the present out of which their creation and composition arises. 

We can acknowledge from the analysis above that the cantus, the 
rhythm, Augustine is pointing to has nothing in common with the 
Pythagorean concept of harmonia. There cosmic coherence was founded 
upon whole numbers. Here, it is not so much the abstract number that is 
significant for Augustine—1, 2, 3—but the infinite number of numerical 
fractions between 1 and 2. If Augustine knew anything about mathematics 
(and Pythagoras), then he drew upon a paradox of Zeno of Elea that an 
arrow shot at a target could never reach its target—because however much 
you divided the space between the arrow and the target a gap would always 
remain. According to tradition, a pupil of Pythagoras, Hippasus, was 
drowned for showing there was no fraction possible for the square root of 2 
because the figures, eventually, recur infinitely. So, the cosmos could not be 
composed of whole numbers because some numbers were ‘irrational’. A 
dissonance lay at the heart of harmonia: gaps were not only necessary, but 
also apparent. As a contemporary Oxford mathematician puts it (not with 
reference to Augustine): ‘beautiful right-angled triangles could produce 
such inharmonic lengths' (du Sautoy 2016, 84). Why this becomes 
important is that it points to a kink in human reasoning itself; an inability to 
think as straight as we would like. And my hunch is that Augustine not only 
recognizes this, but incorporates it into his use of the word ratio—the 


meaning of which slides between both 'reason' and 'proportion'. Indeed, 
the ratio (mathematical ratio, Latin ‘reason’ and ‘proportion’) of 1:2, out of 
which Augustine constructs his Christology and its relation to creation, 
marks musically what is the melodic interval, that is, the rise in pitch from 
one note to another within an octave. Augustine seems to have the singing 
of psalms in mind here (as in De musica and Confessions), so these melodic 
intervals get imposed upon syllabic changes that accord with poetic metre 
(iambic, trochaic, etc.) and the syntactic changes between individual words: 
the noun, the proposition, the conjunction, the verb, that develop semantic 
reference. Because he has the singing of psalms in mind, he does not treat 
harmonic intervals between two notes simultaneously played within one 
chord. 

Never, then, unless it is revealed, can humankind grasp the ordo that is 
divine, because its rhythm emerges from the ineffable silence, the 
unbridgeable infinite gap mathematicians were aware of between 1 and 2. 
Possibly Augustine would have known from music that each of these 
fractions between whole numbers accords with a harmonic and composes 
the harmonic series that tends to the infinite. But he is more sensitive to the 
notion of the ‘eternal’ than the ‘infinite’. He knows about infinity in terms 
of limitless, mathematical recurrence, but for him it has no theological or 
intellectual purchasing power: the eternal is beyond all the temporality of a 
mathematical series. Augustine's number mysticism, then, is only Greek in 
its conception in so far as it treats an ordo within creation, within 
temporality. And there number is not fixed, as it is in some cosmic Stoic 
mechanics. Number is related to ‘measure’ and ‘weight’ (Vannier 1997, 
128), to a beauty that is continually being brought to perfected form. 
Number is integral to the creative ordo; it structures its intelligibility. But 
this intelligibility, issuing from the triune creativity that established all 
things, is operative and dynamic as all that has been created is transposed 
and transformed in terms of their consummate rest in God. As in music, 
number composes. Anymeaning it has lies outside creation and temporality, 
in the uncreated Trinitarian relations in and through whom, and out of 
nothing, formlessness becomes form. But there is an immense rhythm in 
these relations and the divine persons composing them. As such 1 and 2 
(composing 3) becomes the basis within creation and temporality for an 
articulation of wisdom within the wavelengths of our God-given capacity 
for knowledge: our desire to know. And so sapientia abides in and beyond 


scientia. And it is in our articulation—music and language, for Augustine, 
but also, in the incarnation, and our history—that a divine rhythm 
establishes itself that is beyond all Greek notions of harmonia. Cantat 
autem iustus et dicit (Augustine 1991; XIII, 17; my translation)—the one 
who is just sings and says (my emphasis). 


SCRIPTURE 


What doesthe just one sing and, in and through that singing, reveal? It is a 
Trinitarian rhythm of endless love given and received, of endless sending 
out and returning, of plenitudinous bestowal and reception of everything. 
So, what is it that we who are justified sing? It is the rhythm, the intervals, 
the silent melody of redemption. And in creation and temporality this 
rhythm continues in weakness that is also strength, in emptying out that is 
also filling up, in humiliation that is also glorification. It binds each of the 
great moments of salvation: the rhythm of the descent of God and the 
assumption of human flesh in the incarnation; of the emptying and 
humiliation of crucifixion and death and the exaltation and renewal of life 
in the resurrection; and the ascension of the man-God into heaven and the 
descent of the Spirit at Pentecost. Theologically, no one moment can be 
isolated and made the doctrinal key; because the key is participation in the 
rhythm itself—living it. And participation in the rhythm triggers a number 
of symmetries between the moments that will need to be explored more 
systematically, but they relate to the life of the Church as an imitatio 
Christi. 
The rhythm is captured in the Letter to the Ephesians: 


But each of us has been given their gift, a due portion in Christ's bounty. Therefore 
Scripture says, “He ascended (anabas) into the heights with captives in his train; he gave 
gifts to all humankind.’ Now, the word ‘ascended’ (anebe) implies that he also descended 
(katebe) to the lowest level, down to the very earth. He who descended (katabas) is no other 
than he who ascended (anabas) far above all heavens, so that he might fill all things (p/erose 
ta panta). And these were his gifts: some to be apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, 
some pastors and teachers, to school (katartismon) God's people for work in his service, to 
the building up (oikodomen) of the body of Christ. (Eph. 4:7—12; altered NEB) 


What is recognized here (and recognized in a different way in the strophes 
of the carmen Christi of Philippians 2) is how the Christic rhythm of 


incarnation, crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension gives way to the 
rhythm of the Spirit that establishes charismatic order within the Church. 
Not that what Christ does and what the Spirit does is separate, and the work 
of the Father is behind the scenes. As Augustine's insistence upon unity 
clarifies: *The Father and the Son and the Spirit of them both work all 
things together and equally and in concord' (Augustine 1991, 355; XIII, 
15). These are all temporal and successive moments of an eternal and 
Trinitarian cantus. The divine anabasis and katabasis is clear; what is less 
clear, in most translations, is the way the kata is picked up with respect to 
the operations of God in the Church in katartismon. The noun katartismos 
is unusual. It only occurs once in the New Testament, here in this letter (see 
Hoehner 2002, 549). The translations like to mechanize this process—as if 
the work of the Spirit of Christ is to provide the Church with a builder's 
toolkit. That is not in the Greek. Katartismos can refer to training or 
schooling, but this has to be understood in the Greek sense of education and 
paideia. It is, in fact, a medical term meaning ‘restoration’. The word here 
picks up the resonance of something *undergone', something the Church is 
‘subject’ to and dependent upon. Kata is the prefix to the noun artismos; a 
noun from the verb artizo: *to arrange suitably, get ready, exactly fit'. But, I 
suggest, the kata prefix picks up the earlier employments of kata, giving it a 
sense of ‘under instruction’. The Church is subject to the teaching of the 
Spirit and the endowing of the divine charisms, and it is only in this 
subordination that the Church can lift others to Christ. Only on the basis of 
this downward movement of receiving (and in receiving being schooled and 
restored) can there be the upward movement of oikodomesis—building 
upon the gifts that have been distributed. Although the kenotic is not 
mentioned here, its counterpart in the rhythm, pleroma, is: ‘that he might 
fill all things’ (hina plerose ta panta). The work of the Christic anabasis 
and katabasis 1s the condition for the possibility (Aina with the subjunctive) 
of the filling of that which must have been first emptied. This hina is the 
point at which the ascension becomes the Pentecostal outpouring; the 
Christic and pneumatic rhythm that establishes and sanctifies the Church. 
For Augustine, there is no deeper rhythm. It is the rhythm of revelation 
and disclosure; it is the rhythm of our healing (salus).The work of the Devil 
and the work of sin operate within the same oscillations, but inversely: self- 
glorification and the use of power without justice enslaves and imprisons; 
pride deprives; exaltation dominates by subjugating; but the most 


subjugated are those enthralled to the /ibido dominandi. The besetting and 
primordial sin of pride is not just confuted, it is “cured by such humility [the 
incarnation]? (humilitatem redargui posset atque sanari; Augustine 1991; 
XIII, 22, my emphasis). It is because even sin subscribes to the same 
rhythm, has its permitted existence only within this rhythm, that it can be 
redeemed. And the act of redemption in Christ is not a new countermanding 
order, but rather the manifestation of what always was and is and will be the 
true order: the ordo amoris. The operation of salvation as healing is an act 
of transposing in musical terms, transporting, transforming. It effects a 
reconciliation we receive (reconciliationem accepimus; Augustine 1991; 
XIII, 21) as we participate in an ongoing temporal work in and through all 
creation (see Williams 1990, 321). To understand how divine revelation is 
disclosed, it is important to appreciate how this rhythmic operation enters 
the temporal orders of Augustine's own language, a language always 
appreciative of movement, even its own movement. For in discussions of 
'original' sin, its genetic inheritance, and its atonement, if we fail to 
appreciate the metaphoricity of Augustine's language, we are made captive 
to readings that are far too literal. Literalism is a theological, not simply a 
hermeneutical, problem. It is a denial of incarnationalism and 
sacramentalism in favour of dualisms of body and soul. Augustine's writing 
inhabits the transformations and transpositions brought into play through 
meta-pherein, and he alerts us to this by the frequent use of conjunctions 
like tamquam, pronouns like quadam, and adverbs like quadamtenus and 
proinde: ‘by a kind of divine justice (quadam iustitia dei) the human race 
was handed over to the power of the devil’ (Augustine 1991, 355; XIII, 16); 
‘the blood of Christ was given for us as a kind of price (tamquam pretium)’ 
(Augustine 1991, 359; XIII, 19); and *we [Adam's] descendants have been 
tied up in a kind of hereditary evil (tamquam  haereditariis malis} 
(Augustine 1991, 360; XIII, 21). Similarly, his rhetorical employment of 
balanced, dialectical clauses and his wordplay draw attention to the artistry 
of his articulation. Its artistry is self-consciously exposed such that the 
materiality of human and temporal bound language can be foregrounded 
and another silent significance emerge by grace through a *broader manner 
of speaking’ (/oquendi...latiore) (Augustine 1991, 364; XIII, 24). 


REVELATION AND THE THEOLOGIAN 


In De Trinitate IX, 13, Augustine describes the emergence of a word in the 
heart that is not yet given utterance, and he tells us: *This word is conceived 
in love of either the creature or the creator, that is of changeable or 
unchangeable truth; which means either in covetousness or in charity’ 
(Augustine 1991, 278). When it is conceived in covetousness, ‘it does not 
help you in your use of it’, for the communication born from it can refer 
only to itself. Its significance is not satisfying, not meaningful. ‘But the 
conceived word and the born word are the same thing when the will rests in 
the act of knowing (cum voluntas in ipsa notitia conquiescit), which 
happens in the love of spiritual things (in amore spiritalium) (Augustine 
199], 278; IX, 14). Notitia is a difficult word to translate, meaning 
‘acquaintance’, ‘information’, and, even more vaguely, ‘awareness’. We 
might translate this phrase, “when desire comes to rest within its own 
understanding or self-awareness’. For Augustine, it is only possible to have 
some understanding of ‘spiritual things’ in and through our embodiment, 
where the spirit of God graces the spirits of humankind. But, true eloquence 
lies in the helpful ‘use’ of words so conceived, born, and resting within 
(conquiescit) this condition. All true eloquence intuits this “conquiescence’ 
(to invent a word). 

All true eloquence is an imitatio Christi, for it is an incarnational act as 
the Word is made flesh. ‘If anyone can utter a true word (veracem proferre 
sermonem) about this [the Word], as far as he is able, it will be a word of 
wisdom’ (Augustine 1991, 363; XIII, 24). It is in the hypostatic union that 
divine wisdom and human knowledge are conjoined. The theologian aims 
for al mimetic attention to this union, and the participation in that Christic 
and pneumatic rhythm that forms and informs the Church. The ecclesial 
tradition is something taken up from Christ being ‘handed over’. The 
Church's participation in the rhythm of redemption is recognized in the 
"handing over' that constitutes past history surrendered to a providential 
future in which the eternal present is always to be both found and effaced. 
Theology, and the work of the theologian, are integral to that “handing on’ 
and *handing over' (tradere, traditus) of revelation. They are involved, not 
just in its writing and speaking, but also in every activity that is an act of 
piety and ‘breeds, feeds, defends, and strengthens the saving faith (fides 
saluberrima) which leads to happiness' (Augustine 1991, 371; XIV, 3). As 
such they participate in the promotion and promulgation of that triune 
rhythm. Saluberrimus is ‘most healthy’ and was a Latin term used in 


association with Hippocrates and Galen as the fathers of ancient medicine. 
As such, and only as such, is life-giving theology an act of worship. And if 
it is not an act of worship (human knowledge seeking consummation in 
divine wisdom as theosebeia; see XIV, 1) and life-giving, it is empty, 
trafficking in illusory shadows. 

So, a concern for rhetorical excellent alone is superficial. In an exquisite 
Latin sentence Augustine both shows us what rhetoric can do and then 
denies it any true adequacy with respect to understanding God: Verius enim 
cogitatur deus quam dicitur, et verius est qua cogitatur (Augustine 199], 
225; VII, 7). The balance, but not the sharp, gnomic wit, of this phrase Hill 
captures in his translation: *God can be thought about more truly than he 
can be talked about, and he is more truly than he can be thought about’ 
(Augustine 1991, 225; VII, 7). But the point is clear: the mind or soul needs 
to be purified by its participation in the mind of Christ in order to see more 
clearly and so express more clearly, or rather, allow the eternal 
communication of God in and through his Word to subsist and sound in 
human words as he once subsisted within human flesh. 

Rhetoric employed for theological discourse would thus become 
sacramental, in Augustine’s expansive understanding of sacrament. 
Scripture is the model here, and Augustine’s writing and thinking are tightly 
woven with threads of scriptural citation and commentary upon the citation. 
He understands that this is the way theology must proceed: speaking of God 
must follow from a relationship with God’s own speaking in Christ and in 
Scripture. It is a theological procedure, engaged with revelation and 
emerging from imitation; that is, the realization of the image of God in 
which we are created worked out in the pedagogy of discipleship through 
which we come to understand what that image is an image of. Theology 
done outside of this imitatio is, as it were, the human projection of images 
and fantasies hovering within the mind (volitantibus in animo eius 
phantasmatis tamquam imaginibus corporum; Augustine 1991, 230; VII, 
11). Theology done from, and expressive of, this continual imitatio Christi 
participates in God's substance: ontologically (God's being), ethically 
(God's goodness), epistemologically (God's wisdom), aesthetically (God's 
beauty), and politically (God's justice); for, ultimately, it is doxological. 


CONCLUSION 


As I said in the opening of this exploration: revelation cannot be 
approached directly by human beings. It is mediated all the way down 
through all that the Creator created. The theologian treats ‘disclosure’ in so 
far as she engages with this eternal divine operation of disclosing. The 
disclosure issues from and returns to silence, for it cannot appear as such. 
The Estonian composer Arvo Part articulates something of this in his 
theological music. Of his Te Deum he wrote: ‘I had to draw this music 
gently out of silence and emptiness' (Bouteneff 2015, 99). In an interview 
he went further: ‘Before one says something, perhaps it is better to say 
nothing. My music has emerged only after I have been silent for quite some 
time. Literally silent. For me, "silent" means the "nothing" from which God 
created the world’ (Bouteneff 2015, 99). 


And what emerges is theological eloquence. 
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CHAPTER 37 


MUSIC AND DIVINE 
REVELATION 


JEREMY BEGBIE 


INTRODUCTION 


IN human history, the urge to link divine revelation and the patterns of 
sound we call *music' seems irresistible. When music is sung or played, talk 
of the manifestation of divinity is never far away. This is as true in the 
contemporary world as it was for the ancients: just as in the Graeco-Roman 
world music could be understood as an image or instrument of the divine, 
so today it is not hard to find words like ‘transcendent’, ‘spiritual’, and 
‘sacred’ being freely invoked to describe the experience of music, and often 
in settings far beyond any formal religious practice (Gabrielsson and 
Bradbury 2011). What is it about music that makes these associations with 
divine revelation so common? And how might this relate to the self- 
revelation of the Christian God in particular? We can get at least some 
purchase on our theme by considering some of the ways in which key 
theologians have sought to give an account of the revelatory potential of 
music. We will examine two in particular, in effect two traditions, 
represented by the early work of St Augustine (350—430 cE) on the one 
hand, and the reflections of Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768—1834) on the 
other. While recognizing the strengths of these two theological giants, I will 
ask some critical questions of each, and go on to explore music's disclosive 


powers vis-à-vis the divine in a way that draws on some fundamental, yet 
oft-neglected trajectories of classical Christian theology. 


Music, COSMOS, AND CREATOR: 
AUGUSTINE 


Augustine's theological account of music in his early work De musica 
(387—c.391), which was to exercise considerable influence in Christian 
antiquity, can only be understood against the background of a long stream 
of Greek philosophical reflection. Most important was the belief that 
musical sound, especially musical harmony, coincides with and gives 
expression to the universe's order, which in turn reflects and in some 
manner discloses the divine. The tradition stretches back to the semi- 
legendary figure of Pythagoras (sixth century BCE). In the Pythagorean 
imagination, the harmony of the cosmos could be expressed in 
mathematical ratios or proportions apprehended by the mind, and musical 
sounds were seen as one way in which these ratios were concretely 
articulated. The relation of spinning planets and stars to each other, of one 
part of the created world to another, of soul to body, of persons to each 
other—all these were believed to be answerable to a single universal 
mathematics, to which sounding music could be, and should be, attuned. 
This basic vision was carried forward pre-eminently by Plato (427—347 
BCE), who elaborated the extraordinary creation myth of Er, alluding to the 
Pythagorean celestial music: eight spheres ‘together combine to produce 
one single harmony' (Plato 1993, 10, 617b). As such, audible music not 
only gives us a model of harmonious balance, unity, and integrity; it can 
directly affect the balance or proportion of a human person, for good or ill. 
Augustine knew these currents well, and in De musica begins to baptize 
them into a world-view oriented to the Christian God. The mathematical 
dimension is still there. Music as practised, sung, played, and heard can 
make accessible to our ears the numerical proportions structuring the 
universe. We should recall that musica in Augustine's day was first and 
foremost a technical discipline concerned with number, having as its object 
measured movement: the rhythmic patterns to be found not only in 
sequences of audible tones but also in poetry and dance. These patterns 


pervade all created reality, and the discipline of musica is geared towards 
discerning and articulating them (Schueller 1988; Bower 2002). 

How, then, does sounding music reveal the divine? For Augustine, the 
numbers observed in the cosmos and made perceptible in music derive from 
the unchanging order of eternal numbers that proceed from the Creator. 
Indeed, they belong to God's own being. As Herbert Schueller explains, 
‘reason perceives the numbers which, eternal and divine, govern and make 
perfect everything in rhythms (mensuration) and song, and, having 
examined them, finds they are eternal and divine’ (Schueller 1988, 250). 
For Augustine, God creates out of nothing through the proportion, equality, 
and order God possesses prior to creation. God actually is music in this 
sense: God is supreme measure, harmony, unity, and equality. In so far as 
we are lovingly and obediently turned towards God, and acknowledge God 
as the origin of sounding music, such music can reveal and open the way to 
the Creator. 

In this early theoretical work at least, Augustine's interest in audible 
music as a vehicle of revelation would seem to be relentlessly intellectual. 
There is a thrust away from the bodily, temporal, and mutable, towards the 
non-material, eternal, and immutable. The stress 1s on the rational grasp of 
the divinely grounded relations of eternal number. This is of a piece with at 
least some currents in his later reflections on sounding music. To be sure, in 
his mature work he underlines the biblical stress on the God-given value of 
the physical world, including our bodies. But even while he extols the 
glories of music, he is famously hesitant and anxious. Critical here is 
Augustine's ontology of love, together with his powerful sense of our 
propensity to turn away from our first love, God, and the necessity of God's 
gracious action: the saving initiative that climaxes in God assuming human 
flesh so that we might be re-turned to God and have our love for God 
restored. The proper use (uti) of created things is oriented to a love for God; 
proper uti entails a rightly ordered love (Augustine 1997, I, 3—5, 22, 27—35). 
The key peril is loving this world more than God: music's materiality and 
sensuality, coupled with its emotional power, easily engender an attachment 
to sounds for their own sake: ‘I fluctuate between the danger of pleasure 
and the experience of the beneficent effect [of music]’, Augustine writes 
(Augustine 1992, X, 33, 50, 208). And this seems to have gone hand in 
hand with a relatively condescending attitude towards the actual 
performance of music. 


In an important book, Carol Harrison has impressively defended 
Augustine against simplistic charges of being captive to his philosophical 
past. She urges that even in De musica he is inspired far more by a biblical, 
Christian theology of creation than he is by a Platonic or Neoplatonic 
misgiving about materiality, or a Pythagorean fixation on number. He had a 
much more developed view of the trustworthiness of the senses in the 
apprehension of truth than is often realized, and of cognition as by its very 
nature including an affective dimension (Harrison 2019). Nonetheless, one 
might wish Augustine could have gone further along these paths, especially 
with respect to sounding music. In the light of subsequent developments in 
Western music theory, commentators have understandably asked: could not 
Augustine's ontology of divine love have been drawn out more fully with 
regard to the reality and goodness of the sensed, material order, and of time 
as intrinsic to that order, not least in relation to the sensed materiality and 
temporality of music as performed and heard? And might his own theology 
of creation out of nothing not lead us to question the ontology of eternal 
number in De musica, so we can do more justice to creation's own 
distinctive order vis-à-vis the divine? 


Music, FEELING, AND THE INFINITE: 
SCHLEIERMACHER 


To read Friedrich Schleiermacher on music at the turn of the eighteenth 
century is to enter a very different territory. We are now in the academic 
culture of European modernity, and seismic changes have taken hold of the 
music-theoretical landscape. The creational vision of music extolled by 
Augustine and elaborated by streams of thinkers in the Middle Ages has all 
but disappeared. Musical sound has become the object of empirical 
investigation by the natural sciences, and the ancient theories of number 
have been exposed as inadequate, not least in accounting for the new kinds 
of music that emerged in the early modern period: polyphony, opera, and 
instrumental music. By the time Schleiermacher comes on the scene, the 
Pythagorean-Platonic outlook has been largely abandoned except as a 
literary trope. Music is increasingly being construed as fundamentally an 
anthropological art form, as a powerful rhetorical tool of interhuman 


communication (and often as akin to an emotionally charged verbal 
language), and less and less as deriving its powers from a supposedly God- 
given mathematical rationality inscribed in the material order at large. 
Nevertheless, belief in the divine revelatory power of music has by no 
means disappeared. Indeed, in a culture where for many the natural sciences 
seemed to be edging God out, theological visions of music are finding a 
new life. And it was Schleiermacher, Reformed theologian and co-founder 
of the University of Berlin, who provides one of the most striking. 

Schleiermacher believed that a profound rethinking of religion was 
needed in order to meet the challenges of his time. Religion is not primarily 
a matter of knowing or doing, he insisted, but has to do with a level of 
human existence lying deeper than both, that of immediate self- 
consciousness, or ‘feeling’ (Gefühl). The core of religion is an awareness of 
all finite things (including our own lives) being held in and through the 
infinite. In his massive Der christliche Glaube (The Christian Faith, 1821— 
1822, 1830-1831) Schleiermacher expands on this notion by speaking of a 
universally held 'feeling of absolute dependence', which is equivalent to 
‘being in relation to God’ (Schleiermacher 2016, 12-18). This is not the 
kind of awareness we have of finite objects in the world—God is not 
available as an object of direct experience. The awareness is rather of being 
dependent on the infinite, the divine infinity that grounds both ourselves 
and the world. 

Especially characteristic of Schleiermacher's approach is the relative 
independence of religion from historical particulars. Although always 
experienced in specific historical circumstances, languages, and practices, 
religious awareness itself is a universal dimension of being human, 
transcending contingent particularities; the feeling of absolute dependence 
is ‘an original revelation of God to man or in man’ (Schleiermacher 2016, 
17-18). As far as revelation in Christianity is concerned, Schleiermacher 
was keen to do justice to the centrality of Jesus of Nazareth, and take 
seriously the *uniqueness of Christian affections'. But the accent is very 
much on the uniqueness of those affections. Theology's first port of call is 
the Church's current experience of redemption, and doctrine is the attempt 
to reflect upon and articulate in language how the Church's religious 
affections have been shaped by the Redeemer—that is, by Jesus’ 
impartation to the Church of his own unique and perfect God- 
consciousness. Schleiermacher believed one could show a direct continuity 


between the ‘constant potency of God-consciousness’ in the New 
Testament's portrayal of Jesus and the subsequent (and contemporary) 
experience of Jesus' redeeming power in the Church. Commentators have 
not been slow to point out the risk here: that of reducing Jesus entirely to 
what can be transmitted historically as an ‘influence’, and thus to what the 
contemporary Christian Church experiences (Adams 2005, 49; Stefano 
2015, 355). Are we not here trapped within creaturely possibility? What of 
the possibility of an irreducibly new event or events, happenings within 
history that are not wholly accountable by that history, and on which ‘the 
effects of redemption' depend? New Testament Christology would seem to 
push us in just this direction. 

In any case, what might all this have to do with music as revealing the 
divine? The abstraction from particularity turns out to be crucial, for this is 
just where music comes into its own for Schleiermacher. He acclaims music 
for its remarkable power to access and awaken that dimension of human 
experience he regards as distinctively religious. All this is charmingly 
expressed in his early dialogue of 1805, Christmas Eve. The scene is a pre- 
Christmas gathering of family and friends. Music is played and praised at 
length, its heart-warming powers contrasted with the inadequacies of 
speech and analytical reason. The father of the household claims that ‘it is 
precisely to the religious feeling that music is most closely related’ 
(Schleiermacher 1990, 46). Christianity gives sacred music just enough 
reference to specific things to be intelligible, yet ‘without being tied to 
some mere contingency’ (Schleiermacher 1990, 47). It is a singing piety 
‘which ascends most gloriously and directly to heaven’ because ‘Nothing 
peculiar or accidental restrains either [singing or piety]... Never does music 
weep or laugh over particular circumstances, but always over life itself? 
(Schleiermacher 1990, 47). This, according to one of the women present, 
applies to authentic religion: it does not revel in or mourn over the 
particular, only the universal. In line with this, music is celebrated as the art 
form least tied to language and concepts. It does not need to refer to 
determinate things, events, or thoughts in order to be meaningful; indeed, it 
is religiously powerful just to the extent that it outstrips speech and 
conceptual thought. 

For Schleiermacher, then, it is above all music’s relative independence 
from specific finite events, objects, and persons—and along with this, its 
freedom from language and concepts—that gives it such extraordinary 


religious potency. In this respect Schleiermacher has much in common with 
the leading early German Romantics, several of whom he knew well. The 
precise connections are complex, and the Romantics may have lacked the 
philosophical precision of Schleiermacher, yet with respect to music's 
purported freedom from finite particularities they resonate strongly with 
their theologian friend. For these writers, music—and instrumental music 
more than any other type—emerges as the supreme art form. Heinrich 
Wackenroder (1773—1798) is a prime example, who according to Philip 
Stoltzfus was ‘the greatest musical-aesthetic influence on Schleiermacher’ 
(Stoltzfus 2006, 60; see also 60-65, 74-77). The ‘waves’ of music, 
Wackenroder writes, stream forth with ‘pure and formless essence...and 
particularly the thousandfold transitions among the emotions’ (quoted in 
Bonds 2006, 23). Music does not rely on some correspondence between 
Gefühl and the external world, and resists reduction to concepts. By 
working its magic on the stirrings of the heart, it gives expression to a level 
deeper than words and bounded ideas, and just because of this assumes a 
role of paramount religious value. Instrumental music, unhitched from texts 
or images, offers a quasi-religious transcendence of the everyday, a 
liberation from particular things. Compare Wackenroder's friend Ludwig 
Tieck (1773-1853): ‘Flowing out of every tone is a tragic and divine 
enthusiasm which redeems every listener from the limitations of earthly 
existence' (quoted in Lippman 1992, 207). 

Schleiermacher undoubtedly gives voice to an intuition about music that 
is widespread: the sense of an *unboundedness' that readily invites talk of 
God or the infinite. However, for all its attractions his account raises acute 
difficulties. The most pressing we have already touched upon: the extent to 
which the content of divine revelation is tied to any specific events of 
history. Scripture bears witness to events of divine self-disclosure whose 
historicity, or *happenedness', seems to be intrinsic to their nature as 
revelation. And that is because they entail not only revelation but, bound up 
with that, a decisive achievement involving the very fabric of matter in 
space and time. Supremely in Jesus of Nazareth, a definitive victory over 
sin and death has said to have been won, by virtue of which a new future for 
the spatio-temporal order is opened up. It is not clear that the kind of 
religious role for music proposed by Schleiermacher does justice to the 
implications of this. For him it is music's very freedom from finite 


particulars and historical contingencies that makes it such an appropriate 
vehicle for the revelation of the infinite. 

This is not to deny that an important distinctive of music has been 
identified by Schleiermacher: music does not generally become meaningful 
through language-like acts of referring to specific things or ideas, and this 
feature may indeed give music a significant role vis-à-vis divine revelation. 
Later, I shall suggest it most definitely does. But care must be taken not to 
locate the significance of this in the wrong place. 


THEOLOGICAL MARKERS 


What these brief accounts of Augustine and Schleiermacher make clear is 
that the way in which music and God's self-revelation are coordinated 
theologically depends to a large extent on the kind of large-scale conceptual 
and metaphysical frameworks within which revelation is being set, and on 
the key assumptions on which these frameworks rely. In the case of these 
two theologians, I raised some critical questions about the frameworks and 
assumptions in play. The remainder of this chapter is more constructive. I 
begin by making three preliminary points: the first two are theological 
markers, concerning basic themes regarding revelation in classical Christian 
theology, and the third is a related point about a frequently assumed model 
of musical experience that tends to undermine these two markers. With 
these points in mind, I go on to highlight four key dimensions of divine 
revelation and ask how music might be thought to participate in them. 

The first theological marker concerns the provenience of God's agency 
in his self-revelation. Many attempts to speak of the revelatory power of 
music gravitate towards questions such as ‘How can (or do) musical sounds 
reveal God?’ or ‘How might this piece of music disclose God's presence?’ 
The danger of putting things like this is that divine agency will be 
marginalized, and attention centred instead primarily on the written score (if 
there is one), the causal powers of a particular pattern of sounds, or perhaps 
the actions that produce the music (composition, performance). We might 
even imply that with the correct music we can in some way secure, 
generate, or even guarantee divine revelation. Undoubtedly in any 
theological treatment of music we need to attend to the integrity of musical 


phenomena. But to consider music and revelation in a Christian context will 
mean taking seriously the priority of God as revealer (‘prior’ meaning 
wholly prior to any initiative of the recipient of revelation). The key 
question is not so much ‘How can music reveal God?’ but something like 
'How might music be caught up in, and thus embody and bear witness to, 
God's prior self-revealing action?" 

This pushes us to consider the identity and motivation of this self- 
revealing God. And so to a second marker: it is basic to the Christian 
tradition that God's self-revelation is purposive, geared towards a telos, or 
end. This follows from what has been uniquely enacted and achieved in 
Christ (we recall the point made above regarding particularity)—himself the 
eternal Son of God and fully human, the culmination of the Creator's 
history with Israel, and the embodiment of God's loving will for all things. 
God self-presents not simply for inspection, but for the purpose of 
communion or fellowship with creatures. In Trinitarian terms, this means 
the Spirit-enabled enfolding of humans in the eternal, filial relation of the 
Son to the Father. To be more pointed, revelation is directed towards the 
reconciliation of alienated humans with God and each other through Jesus 
Christ, crucified and risen, and on a wider front, towards the ultimate 
reconciliation of all created things through Christ (Eph. 1:10; Col. 1:20). 
Given that this entails a re-creation of fallen creatures, it is bound to include 
disturbance and disruption. Indeed, as far as humans are concerned, 
revelation includes within its momentum a transformation by the Holy 
Spirit; only in this way, the New Testament attests, are we able to discern 
divine revelation as such (1 Cor. 2:14). With regard to music, our question 
now becomes something like *How might music be caught up in, and thus 
embody and bear witness to, God's prior self-revealing action, an action 
that is purposive and reconciling?’ 

Thirdly, we need to be wary of working with models of musical 
experience that undercut the import of these two markers. In particular, 
recent and current theological writing on music has often assumed a 
particular paradigm of musical experience: an individual in silent stillness, 
listening with rapt attention to the sounds of a piece of music. The ideal 
experience is as far as possible one in which mediators—performers, 
scores, the body, etc.—are rendered transparent, such that we can move as 
far as possible beyond the specifics of this place, this time (and this body). 
The invention of the concert hall in the eighteenth century answered to just 


this kind of model, and in due course the ideal genre became a ‘work’ of 
instrumental music, stripped of extra-musical references, allusions, and so 
forth (‘absolute music’) (Chua 1999; Bonds 2014). 

In contemporary music theory, a swath of scholarship has questioned 
this (largely modern and Western) model in so far as it is taken to be the 
supreme exemplar of our engagement with music. It is pointed out that for 
most of human history, and in most parts of the world unaffected by 
Western musical traditions, music is seen as an activity (‘musicking’, to use 
Christopher Small’s term), not an object, in which the primary encounter is 
not with sounds, but with other persons through sounds (Small 1998). The 
point here is not that there is something reprehensible about enjoying music 
in a concert hall, only that we should avoid treating this kind of musical 
experience as a definitive standard against which all others should be 
measured. 

The fact that opulent religious language often gets attached to this model 
is no accident. (Indeed, Schleiermacher assumes the model without 
question.) For it corresponds in certain crucial respects to a common 
conception of divine revelation: namely, one in which a divine presence is 
inertly ‘there’, waiting to be discovered through the exercise of capacities 
latent and intact within the human self. This of course is problematic from a 
Christian perspective. As Rowan Williams puts it: 


where we recognise—as we undoubtedly have to—certain human experiences as moments 
of openness to the sacred or the holy, to a dimension in reality that is not exhausted by even 
the fullest accounts of working and function, we have to be wary of turning this into an 
encounter with something that is essentially just there to be looked at. (Rowan Williams 
2011) 


Williams's misgivings are especially pertinent when the language of 
‘sacrament’ and 'sacramentality' is applied to music. This is a relatively 
recent move, but it has become fairly common. Albert Blackwell, for 
example, draws on a broad range of sources to demonstrate music's 
‘sacramental potential’—the term ‘sacramental’ being applicable to ‘any 
finite reality through which the divine is perceived to be disclosed and 
communicated, and through which our human response to the divine 
assumes some measure of shape, form, and structure’ (Blackwell 1999, 28; 
quoting McBrien 1980, 732). Unquestionably there is something crucial 
being preserved here: a sense of the goodness and reality of the physical 
and material (against the kind of tendencies noted with regard to the early 


Augustine) and a refusal to treat the world as a godless materiality, devoid 
of divine presence. (Advocates of a ‘sacramental’ view of music often do so 
to counter naturalistic world-views that desacralize the cosmos.) However, 
the downside is that a generalized concept of sacramental presence will 
mask the divinely initiated, purposive momentum of divine revelation, and 
the disturbing reconciliatory dynamic it brings: a transformative encounter 
with a God whose purpose is not simply to ‘be there’ but to free and renew 
us through displacing the self-sufficient human ego. Rethinking sacrament 
through baptism and the Eucharist may well help us offset just these 
dangers (Rowan Williams 2000, 197—221). But as I have suggested, help 
can also come from the musical world: the fact that so much music 
scholarship is now questioning the authority of the standard ‘listening’ 
model, and rediscovering music as a medium of bodily, interpersonal 
encounter and exchange, might give us pause for thought. 


MUSIC AND REVELATION IN ACTION 


With these general points in view, we can return to our leading question: 
how might music be caught up in, and thus embody and bear witness to, 
God's prior self-revealing action, an action that is purposive and 
reconciling? The question is huge, of course; here we can only indicate four 
ways in which this may happen. 


1. We can begin with the time-embeddedness of revelation. We may well 
wish that God's self-revealing had taken the form primarily of timeless 
truths from beyond, divine incursions disengaged from historical process, 
epiphanic *moments' abstracted from temporal movement. But it belongs to 
the heart of Christian faith that time is a dimension of God's good world, 
inherent in created matter, and that God's revelatory acts have taken place 
decisively in the history of a people, Israel, and climactically in a life lived 
out in created time, Jesus of Nazareth. 

Music takes time to be what it is. The only way a song makes any sense 
at all is when it is heard in and through time. We need to 'go with it', to be 
carried along, pulled into its carefully timed note-patterns. The meaning is 
in the movement. Of course, the same applies to hearing a poem or 


watching a play, but music's engagement with time is far more intense. A 
poem or play includes words that designate, orienting our attention clearly 
to extra-verbal objects. Music lacks such terms, and one consequence is that 
its possibilities for meaning depend to a far greater extent upon the careful 
timing of its sounds in relation to each other. And it is when we consider the 
way in which this happens that at least part of its revelatory potential 
becomes clear (see Begbie 2000). 

It has long been known that most music in the Western tradition since 
the seventeenth century operates to a large extent through patterns of 
tension and resolution. Sounds are created which, it 1s sensed, cannot be left 
as they are: they must be resolved in some manner, whether immediately or 
over time. So dominant seventh chords eventually give way to tonic chords; 
rhythms are displaced and fall back into place (syncopation); and so forth. 
This gives the music a teleological quality: we sense it is 'going 
somewhere'. In fact, the directional pattern is usually a threefold one: of 
equilibrium-tension-resolution: virtually every song in the Western 
tradition operates according to this structure, however implicitly. From a 
stable ‘home’, you are taken ‘away’ and eventually returned ‘home again’. 

Theologically, it is almost impossible not to hear resonances between 
this and patterns of God's self-revealing acts built into the Jewish and 
Christian faith: creation—fall-redemption; — orientation-disorientation- 
reorientation in the Psalms (Brueggemann 2002); many of the parables of 
Jesus (for example, the Prodigal Son); indeed, the story of Jesus’ life, death, 
and resurrection (Begbie 2000, ch. 4). Moreover, on the rhythmic front, 
music operates through layers of metre, in which tensions and resolutions 
on one level give rise to ever higher layers of tensions and resolutions. 
Music’s temporality here appears as neither circular nor linear; indeed, 
much music undermines that binary. Elsewhere I have drawn out the 
remarkable resonances between this and the contours of promise and 
fulfilment, longing and resolving, stress and rest, that pervade biblical faith 
(Begbie 2007, 278—286). 

It is hardly surprising, then, that this kind of music is widely employed 
in Jewish and Christian contexts—and especially in worship (in practically 
all the hymns and songs of the Western Church over the last four hundred 
years). This is not to say that such music will automatically act as a conduit 
of divine revelation; only that it is especially fitting to find it caught up in, 


and serving to embody and bear witness to, the temporal shape of God's 
self-revelatory, purposive, and reconciling action. 

2. Music also has singular capacities when it comes to the social and 
embodied dimensions of revelation. To speak of the reconciliatory aspect of 
revelation is inevitably to speak of reconciliation between humans, between 
those who were once strangers to one another (Eph. 2:11—22). Through 
God's self-revealing action, God's own life is opened up in such a way that 
a community is enabled to share in, and live out of, the giving and receiving 
of love that constitutes God's very being (John 17:22). God's self-revelation 
thus gives rise to, and is mediated through, an embodied, visible fellowship 
of human beings. As such, the Church not only witnesses fo revelation; in 
its material, relational life, it is an instrument of that revelation, in so far as 
it is given to share in the life of the Son through the Spirit. 

It has long been recognized that music possesses unusual powers to 
unite persons in profound ways, not least those hostile to one another. If, as 
many have argued, music has its evolutionary origins in wordless, 
emotionally charged vocalizations allied to bodily movement and gestures, 
and that these were geared towards social cohesion (Mithen 2006; Cross 
2010; McGilchrist 2019, ch. 3), it is not at all surprising to find music being 
employed in situations of conflict resolution: to generate trust, defuse 
aggression, quell violence, and negotiate ethnic and racial boundaries 
(Urbain 2008; O'Connell 2011; Begbie 2017). Quite how it achieves this 
effect is a matter for ongoing research. Undoubtedly, it has much to do with 
‘entrainment’, the synchronization of bodily movement with music 
(Clayton 2012; Myrick 2018), and with music's ability to generate 
emotional empathy (Wallmark, Deblieck, and Iacoboni 2018). In any case, 
it is not at all surprising that corporate music-making—singing above all— 
has been so widely practised in the Church from New Testament times 
onwards (Eph. 5:18—19; Col. 3:16). Communal singing would seem to be 
capable of embodying and bearing witness to the horizontal reconciling 
dimension of God's self-revealing action. 

There is another feature of musical sound worth mentioning in this 
context, indeed a remarkable one, although it is rarely mentioned in 
literature on the social powers of music. It concerns the way we hear 
different simultaneous sounds. It is notable that human relations have 
perennially been imagined in zero-sum terms. Each party occupies a clearly 
bounded space: the more I have, the less you have. Fights are fights for the 


same space, because difference cannot be accommodated within the one 
space. In his book P/aying across a Divide, Benjamin Brinner observes: 


Most Palestinians and Israelis are caught in worldviews where a gain by one side must be a 
loss for the other. Even schools and communities founded expressly to educate Israeli 
Jewish and Arab children together as an antidote to hate, fear, and inequality have stumbled 
over this. The ethnic music scene has not addressed the issue head-on, but its very existence 
offers a third way, one of mutual benefit. 

(Brinner 2009, 325) 


What might be entailed in this ‘third way’? Consider the experience of 
hearing two different notes sung at the same time. Within my aural 
perception, they do not occupy their own bounded spaces; they both occupy 
the same ‘heard space’. Yet I hear the notes as irreducibly different. In this 
aural environment, two different entities, it would seem, can be in the same 
space at the same time, and yet perceived as distinct. (Contrast this with the 
world as we see it: we cannot see two different things in the same space at 
the same time as different. A patch of red will hide a patch of yellow, or 
they will merge into orange. We are unable to view red and yellow in the 
same space at the same time as red and yellow. In this visual world, it is a 
case of the more of one, the less of the other.) The dynamic is further 
enriched if the two notes resonate with one another, ‘set each other off’. 
The more one string sounds, the more another sounds. The one establishes 
the other, frees it to be itself, as it ‘gives its sound away’, and without 
compromising its own integrity. 

In this way, the aural experience of simultaneously sounding tones opens 
to our imagination a kind of space in which a profound unity (an 
interpenetrating and mutually enriching one) is combined with irreducible 
distinctiveness (there is no merger or fusion into a tertium ad quid). This 
space is not simply the aggregate of places, but 'edgeless', indeed an 
abundant space. 

In this way, singing, for example, and especially singing in harmony, can 
enact a non-competitive space, and one with enormous theological 
resonances, not least Trinitarian ones. Is it not significant that harmonious 
singing has played such a prominent role in the Church, a community 
committed to the belief that in its relational life it is being caught up in, and 
revealing (albeit partially and provisionally), the life of God, whose own 
'space' is one of non-competitive, eternal giving and receiving? 


3. From time and sociality we turn to cosmos, and consider how music 
might embody and bear witness to God's self-revelation in creation at large. 
"The heavens are telling the glory of God; and the firmament proclaims his 
handiwork...There is no speech, nor are there words; their voice is not 
heard; yet their voice goes out through all the earth and their words to the 
end of the world’ (Ps. 19:1, 3-4). The non-human world at large speaks of 
God, we are told by the Psalmist, yet without words. It does so through the 
activity of God, as it is upheld and carried forward to its future. We should 
add that perceiving the world as revelatory of God requires the work of 
God's Spirit in us, empowering us to view the cosmos as the object of 
God's gracious covenantal action and not just as brute matter. In Christian 
terms this means being enabled to see creation in the light of the Creator's 
self-disclosure in Christ, the one in whom God's active commitment to the 
world has been lived out and sealed (Col. 1:15—20). 

We have already spoken of the ancient and venerable tradition which 
held that music can, or should, share in cosmic order, and that in and 
through its numerical patterning it gives access to God. As I said above in 
connection with the early Augustine, it is questionable whether this vision 
paid enough attention to the contingency of creation, and thus to creation's 
own distinctive order and coherence. The implication could be that there 
was some necessity of created order to resemble God's order, and resemble 
it in particular ways. Karl Barth's famous adulation of Mozart in volume III 
of his Church Dogmatics is best read with this in mind (Barth 1960, 297— 
299). For Barth, reading creation through the lens of Jesus Christ meant we 
will resist any tendency to blur the Creator—creature distinction, and that we 
insist on the distinctive integrity of the creaturely. He believed Mozart's 
music embodies and gives voice to creation being enabled by God to praise 
God in its own way, precisely as created, limited, and finite. Mozart gives 
us a superlative example of a created person being enabled to praise God 
(and to produce music that sings praise to God) without thereby making a 
bid for divinity. 

However, even if we were to accept Barth's concern for creatureliness, 
and his Christological orientation, can we not say more about how music 
might embody and bear witness to something of the shape of God's self- 
revealing, reconciling activity in creation at large? A good case can be made 
for claiming that the music of J. S. Bach (1685—1750) 1s instructive in this 
regard (Begbie 2013, ch. 3). Doubtless, hyperbole surrounds this composer, 


but if we ask what vision of the cosmos under God his music might provoke 
us to imagine, and further, what kind of God, then a number of features of 
his music become highly significant. For example, numerous musicologists 
have noted that his music typically exhibits a subtle interplay of the 
predictable and the unpredictable, in which huge expanses of music are 
composed from relatively simple musical ideas in ways that are utterly 
convincing and yet, over and over again, unanticipated. The music seems to 
destabilize any sense of overarching necessity, while at the same time 
sounding gloriously ordered. The Bach scholar John Butt, with no 
theological axe to grind, has written that this interweaving of regularity and 
contingency evokes 'a creative figure far more nuanced than the self- 
satisfied God who can sit back once the best possible of all machines has 
been set in temporal motion' (Butt 2010, 243). It is hardly a stretch to 
correlate the absence of determinism (either mechanistic or organic) with 
theological accounts of the created world that take both God's ordering and 
interaction with the world seriously—in which, for example, the world's 
‘contingent order’ (Torrance 1981) is being ‘perfected’ by the 
particularizing, proliferating ministry of the Holy Spirit, who brings about 
faithful but unpredictable improvisations on a harmony already achieved in 
Jesus Christ. 

Another marked feature of Bach’s music is its abundance: even at his 
most mathematical, Bach is anything but mathematically ‘closed’. For 
instance, although we find ample evidence in his Goldberg Variations of 
numerical sequences and symmetries, these are interlaced with striking and 
astonishing irregularity (Peter Williams 2001, 46). Writing of a crucial point 
in these variations, Butt comments: ‘rather than coming full circle with the 
canon at the octave, the canons “overshoot” with a further canon, now at the 
ninth. We have a sense of recurrence that could go on ad infinitum, but it is 
one in which things are somehow different at each recurrence’ (Butt 2010, 
109). After extensive treatments of arias and choruses from Bach’s 
Passions, he writes that ‘Bach’s pursuit of the idea that each invention 
should imply a piece of unified substance brings consequences that could 
not have been predicted, so that what seems to be an enclosed world of 
predetermined connections can in fact imply an infinitude of possibilities’ 
(Butt 2010, 280, my emphasis). In another place he notes that ‘there is 
something utterly radical in the way that Bach’s uncompromising 
exploration of musical possibility opens up potentials that seem to multiply 


as soon as the music begins. By the joining up of the links in a seemingly 
closed universe of musical mechanism, a sense of infinity seems 
unwittingly to be evoked' (Butt 2010, 292). This kind of comment seems 
strikingly congruent with perceiving the world as the contingent creation of 
the triune God of Jesus Christ, whose creativity is the outworking and 
reflection of his own differentiated inexhaustibility. 

With more space, much could be said about the role of dissonance in 
Bach, and its potential theological witness vis-à-vis reconciliation. But the 
main point should be clear: not that hearing or listening to this music (or 
any like it) will automatically secure a veridical revelation of God, but that 
Bach's patterning of musical sound does seem to have a marked potential to 
embody and bear witness to something of the shape of God's purposive, 
reconciling, and self-revealing action in creation at large. 

4. Finally, we consider the way in which music might interact with 
language, for in the Christian tradition, language is believed to have been 
drawn directly into the dynamic of divine revelation. It has long been 
observed that music and language have important similarities, and given 
that the evidence points to them sharing the same evolutionary roots (as 
noted above), this is to be expected. However, music clearly does not 
‘mean’ in the way that, say, descriptive assertions mean. We cannot 
articulate in music anything as basic as ‘This is a window’, nor encapsulate 
the import of a piece of music neatly in propositional terms. Writing of 
Chopin's Fantasie-Impromptu, Charles Taylor comments: ‘A human 
possibility is disclosed here, but nothing at all is asserted" (Taylor 2016, 
236). Indeed, there would seem to be whole spheres of meaning available 
through music that do not answer readily to language. 

This is where many find music's greatest theological promise. God 
transcends language, we are reminded, and to the degree that music exceeds 
language's reach, it can act as an apt and powerful means of revealing the 
divine. We have seen that Schleiermacher praised music with just this in 
mind, as did many of the German Romantics. Along with this, it is 
sometimes urged that language and concepts inevitably do violence to the 
‘other’ through a lust for control, a drive to delimit and dominate, and 
theological language is especially vulnerable to such coercive ploys. Music 
holds out immense hope here, it will be said, for of all the arts it 1s the least 
reducible to words and concepts and thus not only a paradigmatic model of 
what communion with God entails but a superlative vehicle for it. The 


recent fascination of some scholarship with music and ‘ineffability’ is of a 
piece with this (Jankélévitch 2003; Gallope 2017). 

Although not without substance, this kind of argument is prone to 
obvious weaknesses. First, it too easily suggests that a// truth-bearing 
language is of the sort that attempts to name or picture a ready-made world, 
securing a one-to-one correspondence between our words and this or that 
reality. This is patently not so. Figurative language—metaphor, for example 
—is quite able to give epistemic access to realities beyond the speaker’s 
immediate experience; indeed, metaphor is very often required in order to 
do just that (we only need to think of the physicist's use of metaphor— 
spacetime as ‘curved’, for example). Yet it does not operate through one-to- 
one replication or imitation of ideas or objects. Secondly, we can be led to 
forget that even the kind of highly formal language that does bear a 
relatively close ‘fit’ to reality—through referring directly and specifically— 
is unable to secure or 'fix' or stabilize any reality, let alone God. Even the 
most straightforwardly descriptive verbal articulation is embedded in a 
pretheoretical, bodily rooted, inarticulate awareness of our environment that 
we can never fully specify—what Polanyi calls ‘the tacit dimension’ 
(Polanyi 1966). And it is just this kind of awareness that music excels in 
providing. Music relies on, and can bring to our awareness perhaps more 
than any other art, the inarticulable background of meaning entailed in 
inhabiting the world as embodied creatures. It can thus serve to highlight 
the bodily, relational, environment-dependent character of a// language. 
Thirdly, with regard to divine revelation, there is the temptation to imagine 
that language is something from which we need to be wholly delivered. But 
in Christian faith (and Jewish and Islamic faith for that matter) it is believed 
that human speech acts have been taken into the momentum of God's self- 
revelation. In the Christian tradition this reaches its climax in the 
incarnation: the Word who is made flesh in Jesus is the word-user, 
generating redeemed, non-coercive forms of speech. Any claims to identify 
divine revelation cannot escape responsibility to normative language. 

In sum, we must be careful not to claim that language per se is the 
problem to which music is the solution. However, this is not to deny that 
music can play important roles vis-à-vis language in the context of divine 
revelation. The possibilities are in fact immense. Here I point to just three 
of them. 


First, precisely because of its combination of meaningfulness and lack of 
specific reference, music can help to free us from the idolatrous illusion that 
we can in some manner get our linguistic fingers around God—‘contain’ 
God in the finitude of speech—and at the same time free us for an 
engagement with language so that it can become a vehicle of communion 
rather than a tool of seizure or control. Language is integral to God's self- 
communication, but it is always inadequate. Music can be a powerful 
reminder of just this. (That is surely one reason why we need music in 
worship.) A remarkable passage from Augustine is worth citing here. In 
meditating on Psalm 33:3, he writes: ‘Sing in jubilation: singing well to 
God means, in fact, just this: singing in jubilation.' And what does that 
mean? 


It is to realize that words cannot communicate the song of the heart. Just so singers in the 
harvest, or the vineyard, or at some other arduous toil express their rapture to begin with in 
songs set to words; then as if bursting with a joy so full that they cannot give vent to it in set 
syllables, they drop actual words and break into the free melody of jubilation. The jubilus is 
a melody which conveys that the heart is in travail over something it cannot bring forth in 
words. And to whom does that jubilation rightly ascend, if not to God the ineffable? Truly is 
He ineffable whom you cannot tell forth in speech; and if you cannot tell Him forth in 
speech, yet ought not to remain silent, what else can you do but jubilate? In this way the 
heart rejoices without words and the boundless expanse of rapture is not circumscribed by 
syllables. Sing well unto Him in jubilation. (Augustine 1961, 111—112) 


The experience is well known in charismatic and Pentecostal worship. 
Ecstatic, joyful song extends expression beyond the capacities of verbal 
language. Augustine senses the limits of speech in the face of both the need 
for an affective expression of the heart and the inadequacy of speech about, 
and to, God. The jubilus can ‘say’ the unsayable, affording a “boundless 
expanse of rapture'. And yet there is no assumption that we can thereby 
take flight from the Church's obligation to scriptural words, or are absolved 
from the need for clear speech concerning God. On the contrary, 
Augustine's ‘boundless expanse of rapture’ stems from attending to the God 
whom he believes has graciously employed frail human language in his 
saving purposes. 

Secondly, further possibilities open up when we consider the 
combination of music and texts. A successful music-text interaction, I 
suggest, is best thought of as metaphorical in nature (Begbie 2013, ch. 7). In 
a successful metaphor there needs to be some recognizable similarity 
between its terms for the metaphor to be successful. So also with the 


successful combination of music and words: the respective attributes of 
each need to be similar on at least one level (whether through rhythm, 
tension and release, word-painting, or whatever). However, a metaphor 
normally entails the combination of incongruous terms, the similarities 
between terms enabling a whole cluster of connotations of one term to 
become accessible to the other. So with music and words: the attributes of 
one medium can be ‘made available’ to the other, such that the perceived 
significance of the first is in some way modified, enriched, enlarged. In the 
case of a setting of a biblical text, attributes of music are *made available" to 
the texts, such that associated dimensions of those very texts—and very 
often multiple dimensions—are evoked. Even in the simplest song, 
worshippers will testify to the way that music—in, with, and through 
language—can enable a participation in the realities which that language 
mediates and in which it is caught up, fuller than would be possible through 
words alone. 

To focus things, we can consider a biblical text set to music: the 
recitative that precedes the celebrated aria from J. S. Bach's St Matthew 
Passion, *Erbarme Dich, Mein Gott’ (‘Have Mercy, My God’). The text 
from Matthew's Gospel tells us of Peter's bitter weeping following his 
denial of Jesus: the words ‘And he went out...’ are rendered in a tortuous 
vocal line. On reaching the word ‘out’ (aus), the tenor is forced to reach for 
a top B, the highest note he sings in the entire work. A musical ‘going out’ 
is ‘made available’ to the narrative of Peter's literal ‘going out’, thus 
making perceptible to us the alienation from God that Peter’s betrayal 
brings, and by implication our own spiritual alienation. The revelation of 
our condition that the self-revelation of God in Jesus brings is here rendered 
in a form far more potent than could be achieved with speech alone. 

Finally, thirdly, we return to Augustine and highlight another pervasive 
feature of most music: repetition. It is well known that in speech, repetition 
is hard to sustain for long without inducing boredom. But in music it seems 
to be a kind of default tendency: music cannot seem to get enough of saying 
the same thing over and over again, even though some element of variation 
is nearly always present (Begbie 2000, ch. 6). There is a continual reaching 
for the next thing, for ‘another’. When words are set to music, they will be 
taken into this habitual bias towards this ‘more and more’, this gratuitous 
extravagance. This is supremely fitting in a theological context, given the 
uncontainable abundance of the self-revealing God. Words are baptized into 


a momentum of overflow. Such is the potential of music amid the overflow 
of revelation. 
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CHAPTER 38 


REVELATION IN THE 
VISUAL ARTS 


RALF VAN BÜHREN 


GIVING THE TRANSCENDENT OR DIVINE A 
VISUAL FORM IN ART 


Tuis chapter deals with visual artworks as media of divine revelation. In all 
studies on images, 'revelation' can be considered as a threshold concept for 
an interdisciplinary approach to the visual arts. The term is linked to 
‘transcendence’, *mediality', ‘visuality’, ‘imagination’, and ‘vision’. Since 
the 1990s this set of concepts has become essential for specialized research, 
undertaken in the most part by English- and German-speaking scholars. It 
has received increasing attention within art history, image science and 
picture theory, media studies, visual culture studies, and studies of visual 
communication. Considering the medial status of the image ‘qua image’, 
the overarching questions are how images can convey messages and how 
the transcendent and invisible divine could be visualized. Far from being 
mere illustrations of metaphysical or theological ideas, pictures can make 
present the transcendent, invisible, absent, past, or future in original ways. 
Artworks as visual media of divine revelation are especially relevant for 
image theology and theological aesthetics. Pictures can ‘reveal’ in a broad 
or narrow sense: as a medium they transmit content, iconographically they 


interpret the meaning of divine revelation. Regarding religious images, 
theology examines the visual perception of their viewers, but mainly 
examines the images themselves so far as they give the transcendent or 
divine a visual form (Hofmann 2016; Lentes 2004, 13—15; Viladesau 2000, 
123-166, 217—229). Finally, ‘revelation’ refers to pictorial subjects—such 
as dreams, prophecies, visions and auditions, apparitional experiences, 
interior locutions, or religious ecstasy (Ganz 2017)—examined by 
iconographical studies in art history. 

In the various world religions, images and visual practices have their 
particular meaning regarding revelation. This chapter, for lack of space, can 
only refer to relevant literature (Elsner 2020; Brown 2018; Morgan 2005; 
Nelson 2000) and will focus on core issues of Christian art history. As a 
religion of revelation, Christianity uses media to transmit divine revelation 
with texts, both spoken and written. From the beginning, this transmission 
of revelation also included ritual actions in liturgy and the lives of the 
saints. Since the third and fourth centuries Christianity has also 
communicated through other non-verbal means, such as visual artworks and 
sacred spaces which rate among the oldest communication media of divine 
revelation. By examining this experience of over the length of seventeen 
hundred years, changes and continuities can become clear. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ART AND THE VISIBLE 
PRESENCE OF THE INVISIBLE DIVINE 


In line with the Jewish tradition of God’s transcendence, the first Christians 
also dealt with the problem of how the revelation of the invisible God could 
be depicted in images (Christoffersen 2015; Jensen 2013). The Deus 
absconditus was believed to be an invisible mystery (Exod. 33:20, 23). In 
theological discussions about the possibility of the visible representation of 
the invisible God, the argument based on the Incarnation was decisive. 
Since the divine Word became flesh in assuming human nature (John 1:14), 
the mystery of God could be represented visually. God’s self-disclosure in 
Christ himself was rich in imagery and parables. Hence the biblical and 
liturgical texts of early Christianity are full of metaphorical expressions to 
describe transcendent or spiritual realities. Since these texts were 


considered authoritative, they guided the faithful in the production and 
reception of their pictorial imagery, including the metaphorical figures of 
these texts. 

The earliest evidence of Christian art comes from a funerary context and 
dates back to the third century. In the catacombs of Rome, the wall 
paintings and sarcophagus reliefs show symbols of Christ and events from 
the Old and New Testament, mostly scenes of miracles and divine 
redemption. Their abbreviated form and typological relations suggest that 
they should be seen as paradigms of salvation. The pictures are meant to 
inspire hope that God, who once saved his people, will also save the 
deceased today (Spier 2007, 9—10). 

Early Christian. images were a visual language of faith that 
communicated the knowledge of God, God's action in history, and God's 
plan of salvation. Their apprehension depended on every viewer's life 
experience and knowledge of faith, often transmitted through texts. Both 
textual and pictorial interpretations of faith arose in similar cultures. 
Current research emphasizes the parallels between the origin and evolution 
of early Christian art on the one hand, and the development of verbal 
expressions of faith as contained in biblical exegeses, conciliar doctrine, 
theological treatises, liturgical documents, catecheses, and homilies on the 
other (Jensen 2007; Jensen 2000). Theological texts and visual artworks 
were two complementary modes of communicating or speculating on the 
nature of divine revelation and human life. This close relationship or even 
mutual dependence of word and picture since the third century is a main 
issue within contemporary research. 

The same is true of the role of images in the church architecture of late 
antiquity. In the altar area, symbolically related to liturgy and prayer, 
pictures could visualize celestial realities and divine presence (Heid 2019, 
376—391; Kessler 2007; Warland 2002). From the fifth century, most of the 
apse mosaics in Rome and in the West were shaped by imperial symbolism, 
combined with apocalyptic scenes alluding to the celestial Jerusalem. In the 
church of Santi Cosma e Damiano in Rome, the upper part of the apse 
mosaic represents Christ in Majesty among Saints (created between 526 and 
530). Against a deep-blue background, Christ is seen in a golden tunic 
walking down red clouds at dusk, which announce the end of time, or 
Parousia. The position of his raised right hand seems to gesture at 
authoritative pronouncements: teaching divine truth, handing over the 


divine law to Peter and Paul, or indicating towards a palm tree on which 
stands a phoenix, mystagogically referring to the resurrection. This mosaic 
above the altar is like a pictorial vision of theophany: God's presence is 
made visible inside and outside of liturgical celebration. 

In Ravenna the mosaics (c.547) of the church of San Vitale cover the 
apse, walls, and vault of the whole chancel. Their biblical-political 
iconography includes references to the divine presence in the Eucharistic 
sacrifice celebrated on the altar. The apse mosaic (c.549) in Sant’ Apollinare 
in Classe provides a symbolic vision of the starry heaven, in front of which 
the glorified cross of Christ appears with the inscription salus mundi as a 
revelation of divine power. Archangel mosaics on both sides of the apse, 
here in the lower section of the triumphal arch, mark the entire altar area as 
a sacred place of God's presence. 

The transcendent character of these and many other late antique mosaics 
is evident. Placed intentionally above the altar, they represent the glorious 
Christ on a golden or blue ground, below which there is often a hillock from 
which the four rivers of the Apocalypse flow into a verdant and flowering 
garden where saints with prayerful or interceding gestures are standing. 
These motifs have a semantic power beyond the aesthetic. As evocations of 
paradise or heaven, they served anagogical purposes leading beyond the 
pictorial work to transcendent realities. 

In the Christian East, church apses could also activate a spiritual ascent 
owing to the transcendent meaning of their images. Unlike in the West, they 
displayed biblical theophanies with a glory of light (James 2017). In the 
church of Hosios David in Thessaloniki, a late fifth-century mosaic shows 
Christ at the centre. He holds an open scroll with an inscription inviting us 
to become aware of the pictorial apparition of the divine: ‘Behold our God 
in whom we hope, and let us rejoice in our salvation, [for] he will give rest 
to this house." 

We find a similar theophanic vision in the apse mosaic with the motif of 
the Transfiguration of Christ (c.550) in the church of St Catherine’s 
Monastery at the foot of Mount Sinai, a site of God's revelation in the Old 
Testament. Christ is represented as an imposing figure in divine glory. 
Contrasting with the blue mandorla in which he is set, the white and gold 
robe of Jesus appears as a fictive source of light which emanates on Moses, 
Elijah, and the three fearful apostles. The mosaic allows the faithful to 
‘eyewitness’ this depicted epiphany (Kessler 2007, 131—136). Since there 


are only two windows above the apse, the mosaic never receives direct 
natural light. It is only lit with candles and oil lamps. The shimmering 
reflections of their light on the gold ground allow one to perceive the 
picture as an allusion to the divine mystery. 

In the decoration of Byzantine churches of late antiquity, sparkle, glitter, 
and brilliance were highly valued (James 1996). Paul the Silentiary, in his 
ekphrastic description of the Hagia Sophia after its reconsecration in 
562/563, frequently used the term ‘glitter’. At dawn or dusk, when little 
light enters the churches, the gold used in the mosaics and icons appears to 
be a source of light in itself (Franses 2003). Being a metal, gold has a 
higher degree of reflectivity and sends much of the incoming light back out. 
By comparing two different lighting modes of the apse mosaic Virgin and 
Child Enthroned (c.843—867) in the Hagia Sophia, Franses has 
demonstrated the changes that take place when the gold appears in its 
different guises. In full light, the picture is visually weighted towards the 
Virgin as a blue-coloured surface. In low light, the shadowy body of the 
Virgin appears dematerialized; the golden ground and the golden garment of 
Christ become the centre of attention. With this shimmering light, the 
mosaics have achieved their fully reflective state in which the gold, ‘long 
interpreted as being symbolic of divinity, is not so much symbolic of it as 
demonstrative of it, an actualization of it....It is the place where optics and 
theology coincide’ (Franses 2003, 18). At certain times of day, pictures like 
this can work as a ‘visual theology in process’ (Franses 2003, 21) because 
they allude to the presence of the invisible divine. 

In East and West the iconographic programmes inside the altar area 
corresponded to the mystery of God revealed. As pictures they served as a 
mediated revelation of God’s nature, actions, and words. Seen from the 
nave and sanctuary, the apse mosaics attracted the viewer’s attention owing 
to their frontal composition. All centred on Christ, they could give prayer its 
orientation. Regarding the early Christian practice of liturgical prayer 
towards the East, or ‘heaven’, the apse mosaic could serve the faithful as an 
‘ideal East’ even in non-oriented churches (Heid 2019, 244—251, 380—389). 
During the Eucharistic celebrations, the picture's symbolic meaning was 
made ‘quasi present’ (Frese 2013, 11—18). Here and now the liturgical 
‘anamnesis’ and the imagery complemented each other: Christ’s 
sacramental presence on the altar was given a visual form through his 


pictorial presence. The apse mosaics of late antiquity marked the space as a 
holy place (Warland 2013; Yasin 2009). 

All these images were created in a visual culture that developed a varied 
theory of light symbolism. In the Neoplatonic tradition, light was assigned a 
theological meaning (Warland 2002, 59). In the sixth century Hypatios, 
bishop of Ephesus, justified religious images in churches by referring to the 
spiritual ascent of the soul: *We allow even material adornment in the 
sanctuaries...because we think that some people are guided even by these 
[material adornment| towards intelligible beauty and from the abundant 
light in the sanctuaries to the unintelligible and immaterial light" (Parry 
1996, 36). This idea of mediated revelation through light corresponds to 
Neoplatonic ideas in late antiquity. According to Pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite's theology of light, sensible things are important for the human 
ascent towards the transcendent God (Ivanovic 2020). In De coelesti 
hierarchia (l, 3, 121D—124A) Pseudo-Dionysius stated that ‘Any thinking 
person realises that the appearances of beauty are signs of an invisible 
loveliness.... Material lights are images of the outpouring of an immaterial 
gift of light" (Pseudo-Dionysius 1987, 146). This idea becomes clear when 
marvelling at the unpublished but still accessible photographic studies of 
light in the Hagia Sophia by Thomas Whittemore in 1948 (Image 
Collections and Fieldwork Archives, Dumbarton Oaks Research Library 
and Collection, Washington, DC). See the Handbook's cover photo. 
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FIGURE 38.1 Hugo van der Goes, Adoration of the Shepherds, c.1480, painting. Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin, Gemäldegalerie, Inv. 1622A. 
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In Byzantine culture, icons were also painted and used as visual 
mediators of divine presence. They bear witness to the same content as 
Holy Scripture and could be seen as visual responses to speech acts 
performed by God (Cuneo 2016). The close relationship between visual 
images and visual imagination was an important issue in Byzantine icon 
theology. Icons were crucial to the act of recognition and remembering 
because they present the object of human memory in a visual form (James 
2003). ‘Every image makes manifest and demonstrates something hidden,’ 
stated John of Damascus in the early eighth century when he explained the 
purpose of icons in his Discourse against Those Who Attack the Holy 
Images. They are ‘devised to guide us to knowledge and to make manifest 
and open what is hidden, certainly for our profit and well-doing and 
salvation, so that, as we learn what is hidden from things recorded and 
noised abroad’ (Treatise III; John of Damascus 2003, 96). 

In his Defence against Those Who Attack the August and Holy Images 
John of Damascus rated the icons as visual books which give access to the 
knowledge and presence of God: ‘They are not our gods, but open books, 
manifestly set in place in the churches and venerated for the remembrance 
of God and his honor' (Treatise I; John of Damascus 2003, 52). 

Iconoclasts questioned this theory and practice. However, iconophile 
speakers at the Council of Nicaea (787) expounded the theological 
implications of the Incarnation by which the divine Logos entered into the 


material world, including the visual. They argued that the revelation in 
Christ was primarily given in a visual mode. Sight became of great 
importance for the comprehension of divine working (Nichols 2015, 173— 
175). *That which the narrative declares in writing is the same as that which 
the icon does [in colours|', Epiphanius the Deacon affirmed (Sahas 2019, 
69). 

In the imagery of post-iconoclastic Byzantium, the combination of text 
and image became an important means of establishing a relationship 
through which honour could be transferred to the depicted prototype. Here 
the inscribed names of Christ and the saints had a revelatory status in how 
sacred images worked (Nelson 2007, 100—102; Boston 2003; Maguire 
1996). Pre-iconoclastic icons usually had no inscriptions, such as the 
encaustic icons Christ Pantokrator and St Peter the Apostle (both c.550) in 
St Catherine’s Monastery. By contrast, most post-iconoclastic icons of 
saints were marked with the inscribed name. The same was true of icons of 
Christ where the inscription IC XC (Iesous Christos) became common after 
the eighth century, even if the depicted person would have been 
recognizable by the cross in the halo. Byzantine examples are the medallion 
of Christ at the top of the icon with St Nicholas (c.1000, also in St 
Catherine’s Monastery) and the mosaic icon of the Transfiguration (c.1200, 
Louvre, Paris). 

This iconographic innovation could be explained by current reflections 
on the Incarnation (Nichols 2015; Parry 1996, 70-80). Most iconophile 
theologians of the eighth and ninth centuries agreed that an image of Christ 
or a saint was related to the prototype by formal likeness and shared name, 
but that the pictorial representation differed in essence. The acts of the 
Second Council of Nicaea (787) recorded Epiphanius the Deacon declaring 
that ‘when we signify an icon with a name, we transfer the honour to the 
prototype’ (Sahas 2019, 99). The icon and the prototype share the name in a 
homonymous manner, as Theodore Studites and Patriarch Nicephorus of 
Constantinople wrote in the early ninth century. Theodore extended this 
understanding to inscriptions on icons (Nichols 2015, 176—180; Boston 
2003, 44—46; Parry 1996, 187—188). 

The innovative inscription IC XC on icons of Christ seems to have 
reflected these ideas. It was intended to disclose a theological message by 
indicating the Incarnate Word as the visible hypostasis: the inseparable 
union of its human and divine natures in one ózóoxaoic. After the period of 


iconoclasm the inscribed name of Christ on mosaics, wall paintings, panel 
icons, and decorated liturgical objects was meant to affirm that the 
Incarnation actually took place and to connect the image with its prototype 
(Boston 2003). 


REVELATION IN MEDIEVAL ART AND THE 
IMAGINATIVE INVOLVEMENT OF THE 
VIEWERS 


In the Orthodox East, the period of iconoclasm resulted in the elaboration of 
a precise theology of icons. In the West, following Pope Gregory the Great, 
a more practical doctrine of images evolved, the principles of which 
continued to be valid beyond the Middle Ages (Dell'Acqua 2020; Kessler 
2019; Hahn 2019, 77—78). In a letter written in 599 Gregory admonished 
Serenus, bishop of Marseilles, to stop destroying images in churches in his 
diocese because they are 'displayed in churches...in order that those who 
do not know letters may at least read by seeing on the walls what they are 
unable to read in books' (Chazelle 1990, 139). 

In the second letter to Serenus in 600, Gregory again defended the use of 
narrative images in church buildings. They would be useful to instruct the 
minds of ‘the ignorant’ because in them ‘they read who do not know letters’ 
(Chazelle 1990, 139). Gregory expressed the hope that, seeing the depicted 
narrative, the viewers would ‘feel the burning of compunction' and would 
be conducted beyond the sensible towards God (Kessler 2000, 120—124). 
This papal approval of the pedagogical utility of narrative images can be 
seen as the origin of Western theology of pictures. It was interrelated with 
Western artistic practice. 


The Cologne miniature painting Christ in Majesty (c.1000) on folio 7' of 
the Gospel Book for Hitda (Hessische Landes- und Hochschulbibliothek, 
Darmstadt) is linked with Latin verses inscribed on the opposite folio (6%): 
‘This visible product of the imagination | represents the invisible truth | 
whose splendor penetrates the world' (Kessler 2005, 292). The term 
‘imagination’ refers here to a dynamic mental process important for the 


visual piety of the Middle Ages: viewers move from the image to 
contemplation of the divine and back again (Kingsley 2014, 33). 

Sculptures had a similar purpose of prayer and meditation. In Christian 
art, at least from the ninth century, sculptural three-dimensionality favoured 
a more vivid manifestation of the divine mystery. The sculpted Madonna 
Enthroned (Bode Museum, Berlin) was produced in 1199. Located for a 
long time in the Camaldolese monastery in Sansepolcro, Arezzo, the 
sculpture is an image used for sensory and contemplative engagement in the 
Middle Ages. Two lions under the suppedaneum relate to Solomon's throne 
as sedes sapientiae. Additionally, a painted inscription on the plinth, in a 
rhymed hexameter, comments on its transcendent meaning: in gremio 
matris fulget sapientia patris (*in the bosom of the Mother there shines the 
wisdom of the Father’; see Curzi 2012, 32—34). This poetical metaphor 
refers to the Incarnation of the Word and to the divine motherhood of the 
Virgin Mary. 

Medieval images like this were used for devotion and theological 
reflection. It should not be ruled out that smaller pictures were also used in 
paraliturgical ceremonies (processions, Nativity plays). Medieval mystery 
plays often used life-size wooden sculptures, such as the Palmesel (palm 
donkey) around 1150 from Steinen, Switzerland (Landesmuseum, Zurich), 
probably used for processions on Palm Sunday. This ritual re-enactment of 
Jesus' entry into Jerusalem, riding on a donkey, gave the biblical text a 
physical form. Such religious theatrical performances were common 
throughout Europe in the Middle Ages and early modern times. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, looking up at a crucifix hanging 
above the altar or gazing at a smaller altar crucifix were forms of an image- 
based devotion. Written sources from this time provide information on how 
visual perception can initiate a spiritual response to the crucifix, as can be 
seen about 1108 in the writings of Rupert of Deutz in Germany and in 
1272/1273 by an unknown preacher in Paris (Lipton 2005, 1172-1179). 
Their spiritual movement passed from sight and imagination to the intellect 
and back to the depicted Christ on the cross. 

Throughout history there have been so-called ‘private’ revelations 
through visions and other forms of mystical experience. In the life of many 
saints, visions also included imagery to which they had a particular 
devotion (Milbank 2015, 221). In 1205, while praying in the chapel of San 
Damiano before a painted crucifix (c.1100, Santa Chiara, Assisi), St Francis 


heard God's call to rebuild the Church. Similarly, St Dominic and St 
Thomas Aquinas used to pray in front of a crucifix. 

This practice was confirmed by theory. A core issue for theologians was 
the spiritual movement from sensory perception to comprehension of the 
invisible (Brodbeck and Poilpré 2019; Rudolph 2014; Hamburger 2006). 
Hugh of St Victor was a protagonist of the idea that from perception of the 
visible the invisible reality of the divine could be revealed: *Our soul could 
not ascend to the truth of these invisible things, if not through the learned 
consideration of visible things. Thus it is seen that visible forms should be 
considered to be representations [or similitudes] of invisible beauty’ 
(Hamburger 2006, 397). The perception of light in the sacred space could 
represent the beginning of anagogical ascent. Owing to the influence of 
Neoplatonic light symbolism in the twelfth century, Abbot Suger 
commissioned stained glass with translucent colours for the ambulatory 
windows in the liturgical choir of the abbey church of Saint-Denis (1140— 
1144). Current research is challenging Erwin Panofsky’s proposal of a 
Pseudo-Dionysian inspiration (Gerstel and Cothren 2017, 467—468) by 
referring instead to the influence of Augustine and Hugh of St Victor 
(Rudolph 1990). 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the covering or unveiling 
of altarpieces and devotional images was common practice, for example, 
using curtains in Italy, Spain, and England (Tripps 2004). In the fifteenth 
century, a curtain was used for the Maestà (1308—1311) painted by Duccio 
for the main altar of Siena Cathedral, and another for its predella. Similarly, 
the opening and closing of winged altarpieces in Germany and the 
Netherlands permitted variation in the display of scenes corresponding to 
the liturgical calendar. The St Wolfgang Altarpiece (1471—1479) by Michael 
Pacher is a notable example of such a Fiugelaltar. The movable wings of 
these altarpieces were probably opened on the eve of Sundays and feasts. 
There is no evidence that this happened as a ritual ceremony during the 
liturgy. However, the act of veiling and unveiling itself was performed and 
perceived as a revelatory process (Schlie 2004). When the wings remained 
closed, the hiddenness of the precious main picture inside enhanced the 
imaginative involvement of the viewers: the picture was believed to be 
invisibly present. When the wings were open, its full display became an 
aesthetic event. 


Iconographically, the metaphor of revelation is also found in 
representations themselves. Hugo van der Goes depicted two Old Testament 
prophets in the painting Adoration of the Shepherds (c.1480) pulling 
curtains aside to attract the viewer's attention (Gemäldegalerie, Berlin). See 
figure 38.1. The painted curtains may emphasize the redemptive meaning of 
the birth of Christ, as do the plants and the bundle of wheat in the 
foreground. They are probably metaphorical figures referring to the 
unveiling of divine mysteries (Incarnation, Eucharistic presence), 
performed like a mystery play. As Erwin Panofsky might have said 
(Panofsky 1953, 131—148), the ‘hidden’ or ‘disguised’ symbolism of daily 
life’s details can both conceal and mediate the sacred. 


THE RHETORIC OF PICTORIAL REVELATION 
FROM THE FIFTEENTH TO THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES 


In early modern Europe, a rhetorical shift came about which increased the 
imaginative involvement of the audience (Eck 2007). Rhetoric had been a 
fundamental part of Renaissance education and culture. From the fifteenth 
century onwards, it affected the practice, theory, and perception of art. In 
his gilded bronze doors of the Baptistery in Florence, called Gates of 
Paradise (1425—1452), Lorenzo Ghiberti developed a new pictorial form to 
make the biblical past vividly present. Each of the ten panels has a square 
format in which viewers can see stage-like scenes of the Old Testament. 
Ghiberti’s bronze reliefs were different from medieval pictures with only 
two planes and an abbreviated style of figures. By composing on three 
pictorial planes, Ghiberti achieved a more emphatic spatial depth. His 
detailed narrative style of figures also included the rhetorical device of 
affective display. 

This square format was also used in Italian altarpieces (tavola 
quadrata). Early examples can be seen in the works of Fra Angelico. In his 
San Marco Altarpiece of 1438-1443 (Museum of San Marco, Florence), the 
assembly of saints and angels around the enthroned Madonna is arranged in 
a circular composition. Their calm gestures and facial expressions show that 


they are not actually conversing, but, rather, silently meditating upon the 
mystery of Incarnation. Apart from the blessing Christ Child at the centre, 
St Lawrence and St Cosmas on the left are directly looking out of the 
picture. They connect viewers with the scene. In both upper corners, fictive 
curtains confirm the subject as a pictorial unveiling of the divine mystery. 

Fra Angelico also used pointing gestures which draw the viewer's 
attention to the central figures, as in the Annalena Altarpiece of 1434—1435 
(Museum of San Marco, Florence). All the gazes and gestures of the saints 
refer to the Madonna in the centre, and the pointing gesture of St Damian is 
a firm request to contemplate the mystery. Leon Battista Alberti suggested 
such pointing figures in book II (41—43) of his treatise De pictura, 
published in 1435/1436: ‘It seems opportune...that in the historia there is 
someone who informs the spectators of the things that unfold; or invites 
with the hand to show" (Alberti 2011, 63). Alberti also recommended the 
display of psychological affect, because through gestures and facial 
expressions ‘we painters...wish to express the states of mind with the 
movements of the limbs’ (Alberti 2011, 64), since ‘a historia will stimulate 
the observers’ hearts when men...will display, to the highest degree, their 
own activity of the mind’ (Alberti 2011, 61). The artistic goal was to attract 
the viewer’s sensory and mental attentiveness. For this a more vivid 
representation was necessary. This pictorial concept was supported by the 
modern theory of affects, derived from ancient doctrines of rhetoric. 
Alberti’s advice reflects the ‘rhetorical doctrine that in the *actio", the 
delivery of a speech, the orator should strive for maximum persuasiveness. 
"Energeia", vividness that makes what is represented in speech seem 
present before the eyes of the audience, could be achieved by words, but if 
the situation allowed, also by silent, visual, means such as gesture’ (Eck and 
Bussels 2010, 215). 

The painting’s format could also serve as a rhetorical device, as in the 
Pesaro Altarpiece (c.1471/1483) by Giovanni Bellini (Musei Civici, 
Pesaro). The Coronation of the Virgin on the main panel is set within a 
marble throne, behind which is a window-like view. This framed 
perspective on a landscape, an ‘image inside an image’, has a square format 
like the main panel itself and its original cornice. In book I (19) of De 
pictura, Alberti claimed that the painting functions for him ‘as an open 
window through which the historia is observed’ (Alberti 2011, 39). 
Alberti’s metaphor of the window-like frame was meant as a pictorial 


device which draws the viewer's attention to the stage-like performance 
inside a perspectival space, framed like an open window through which a 
lifelike event can be viewed. 

To persuade and attract the viewer's attention to the display of a stage- 
like scene, the Renaissance artists also employed theatrical features (Eck 
and Bussels 2010). A scene could be marked as important when the pictorial 
fiction of the divine was placed against an architectural backdrop. Such 
painted architecture can be seen in the triumphal arch in the fresco The Holy 
Trinity (1425/1428) by Masaccio in Santa Maria Novella, Florence. The two 
patrons are kneeling prayerfully in front of the arch's pilasters and columns. 
They are not looking with their physical eyes; rather, they are seeing the 
sacred figures with their ‘eyes of faith’ depicted as a theatre play in the 
background: God the Father with the Dove of the Holy Spirit supporting his 
crucified Son, flanked by the Virgin Mary and St John. The stage is a 
chapel-like space covered by a coffered barrel vault in Roman style. The 
Virgin is looking directly at the viewer, who is the actual audience of the 
patrons' vision. Unlike the medieval gold ground, Masaccio painted Christ's 
victory over death in a perspectival space framed by a triumphal arch 
functioning like a window. 

During the Renaissance, the rhetoric of pictorial revelation shaped the 
ways of viewing images as vehicles of imagination and devotion. Sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century artists deployed illusionistic forms to convey the 
experience of the invisible divine. Guido Reni synthesized religious ecstasy 
and vision in his altarpiece St Philip Neri in Ecstasy (1614), commissioned 
by the Oratorians for their church of Santa Maria in Vallicella, Rome. Neri's 
eyes are not actually looking at the Madonna's apparition. Rather, Reni 
depicted an inner vision, seen with the eyes of the mind (Barbieri 2013, 
224—225). The biography of St Philip Neri (1515-1595) is full of events in 
which sacred images triggered heavenly visions, divine manifestations, or 
apparitions of saints. Neri's contemporaries in Rome often witnessed his 
emotional involvement in looking at sacred pictures. 

As a young man in Florence, Philip Neri had already shed tears at the 
sight of a crucifix in the Dominican convent of San Marco. Later, in the 
Oratorian church of Santa Maria in Vallicella, he was found in ecstasy 
contemplating the altar painting Visitation of the Virgin Mary to St Elizabeth 
by Federico Barocci in the Chapel of the Visitation (Barbieri 2013). The 
Oratorians recognized that their founder was overcome by emotion when 


contemplating this altarpiece in prayer, and that it prompted his mystical 
ascent to divine revelation. For Philip Neri's use of images, the sensuous 
part was important for contemplating the divine mysteries. Numerous 
apparitions of Neri, which he described to his disciples, seemed to be 
related to smaller devotional paintings or sculptures of the Madonna. 

It can be assumed that Philip Neri's association of sacred images with 
spiritual insights into the divine mysteries was influential during the debates 
on sacred images after the Council of Trent (1545—1563). Gabriele Paleotti, 
Carlo Borromeo, and Federico Borromeo, who wrote in defence of images, 
were all friends of Neri. In his treatise Discorso intorno alle imagini sacre e 
profane (1582), Cardinal Paleotti affirmed that ‘images serve to reinforce 
the three potencies of our souls: intellect, will, and memory' (I, 18). Book I 
(7 and 18) of the Discorso considers it a primary goal of sacred art to excite 
devotion (Paleotti 2012, 77—78, 105—106). 

Paleotti recognized the power of images to be able to *move the feelings 
of persons' (I, 25) when he claimed that one 'should try to see that pictures 
are well grounded in design according to art in the first place, then in the 
true knowledge of the things to be imitated; and regarding emotion, that 
they are composed in such a way that they do two things: stimulate the 
senses and excite spirituality and devotion’ (II, 52; Paleotti 2012, 118—120, 
310). As a result, Paleotti could assign the artists the task of transmitting the 
meaning of divine revelation, because “painters of sacred images...are like 
mute theologians’ (II, 51) or orators (I, 21—25) who have to delight, instruct, 
and move to persuade their audience (Paleotti 2012, 110—120, 309). 

Art theory after the Council of Trent might have influenced the baroque 
rhetoric of visionary revelations in art. Caravaggio depicted visions of time- 
transcending realities in various ways. In his painting Madonna of Loreto 
(1604-1606) in the Cavalletti Chapel of the Roman church of 
Sant' Agostino viewers can see a visionary apparition of two pilgrims (Jones 
2016, 75-136; Dekoninck 2015). They are kneeling, but not venerating the 
cultic statue inside the Holy House of Loreto. Rather, they are seeing the 
Virgin Mary with Child, almost ‘physically real’, at the doorway of their 
house in Nazareth. The pilgrims are not gazing directly at the heavenly pair, 
but with their ‘eyes of faith’. Caravaggio painted their inner vision, which 
serves as a threshold for the imagination of the viewers of the altarpiece. 
Being located in the Cavalletti burial chapel, the painting could encourage 
the family to pray for their deceased. Similarly, a guidebook for the Roman 


Jubilee of 1600, written by the Augustinian Ascanio Donguidi, 
recommended the pilgrims to ‘imagine having found the saints present and 
alive’ in the churches of the city and to believe that they would listen to 
their ‘petitions, prayers, and supplications and will present them to God’ 
(Jones 2016, 107). 

In other paintings by Caravaggio, the invisible presence of the divine is 
seen only by the painting’s viewers. The Seven Works of Mercy (1606/1607) 
in the church of Pio Monte della Misericordia in Naples is a major example 
where the Madonna’s benevolent gaze remains unseen to the Christian 
benefactors in the stage-like space. The artist visualized what the pictorial 
figures cannot see but can only grasp in faith (Buhren 2017, 79). 

Unlike these Italian developments, the religious art of France during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was characterized by noble restraint in 
the depiction of divine revelation (Krasny 2019). Calvinist Reformers 
criticized the traditional use of images and even destroyed them. Jansenist 
theologians in France demanded that artworks should not inspire excessive 
sensuous fascinations. Philosophical deists rejected both the revealed 
religion and the depiction of transcendent realities. Even Catholic writers in 
France who defended the use of sacred images were convinced that 
artworks would be inadequate to represent the divine mystery. Owing to the 
cultural importance of France in the nineteenth century, these varied ideas 
spread throughout Europe (Krasny 2019, 213—216). 


ARTISTIC SELF-EXPRESSION AND 
INDIVIDUAL RESPONSES TO REVELATION 
FROM THE NINETEENTH TO THE TWENTY- 

FiRST CENTURIES 


In contemporary art, the issue of revelation has often been controversial. 
The reason is that the concord between artistic self-expression and the 
Judaeo-Christian understanding of revelation is no longer a given. 
Influenced by the ideals of German Romanticism, Caspar David Friedrich is 
known for his landscape paintings with a lone figure in the foreground 
contemplating the distant light with its suggestion of transcendence 


(Spretnak 2014, 21—22). In 1807/1808 Friedrich painted The Cross in the 
Mountains (Galerie Neue Meister, Dresden) with a crucifix on a hill 
surrounded by trees. The crucified Christ is turning away from the viewer 
and remains far in the distance, facing towards the evening sky. The divine 
appears depersonalized. The atmospheric value of nature, instead, is the 
mediator of the divine, which comes down to the viewer's religious 
sentiment in contemplating nature. 

In Friedrich's painting The Monk by the Sea (1808/1809), humanity and 
nature are closely related (Alte Nationalgalerie, Berlin). A single human 
figure appears lost in contemplation in front of an infinite coastal area 
veiled by dark clouds. Friedrich's concept of religious painting, which 
mystified nature as a revelation of infinity, was evidently meant to evoke a 
spiritual experience. Friedrich initiated a trend of visual art as an expression 
of emotional, subjective religiousness, which was to lead to the abstract and 
concrete art of the twentieth century (Rosenblum 1975). 

Vincent van Gogh expressed his spiritual perception of nature in 
paintings (Spretnak 2014, 37-40). In The Sower (1888, Van Gogh Museum, 
Amsterdam) the huge sun forms a halo-like aura around the sower's head, 
maybe metaphorically linked to Christ (Lawson 2014, 350). As is known 
from his letters to Theo, Vincent van Gogh wanted to express hope by 
conveying a vibratory field of sacred presence. In September 1888 he 
wrote: ‘I’d like to paint men or women with that je ne sais quoi of the 
eternal, of which the halo used to be the symbol, and which we try to 
achieve through the radiance itself, through the vibrancy of our colorations’ 
(Gogh 2014, 579). 

A major shift occurred in the early twentieth century when Wassily 
Kandinsky in 1910/1911 made the revolutionary step towards abstract 
painting. The historical importance of this shift is also due to Kandinsky's 
theoretical foundation for his autonomous pictorial language. Inspired by 
theosophical writings, Kandinsky most directly expounded his theories in 
Concerning the Spiritual in Art of 1912 (Kandinsky 2006). As he suggests, 
the new painting should derive inspiration from ‘internal truth’ and ‘inner 
necessity’. In Reminiscences (1913) Kandinsky associated the esoteric 
revelations of invisible reality with the revelations of the Holy Spirit: ‘Here 
begins the great epoch of the spiritual, the revelation of the spirit. Father— 
Son-Holy Spirit’ (Spretnak 2014, 81—86). 


During the first half of the twentieth century, many other artists of the 
avant-garde movements saw their work as an aesthetic expression of their 
spiritual and religious ideas, as research since the 1980s has shown (Bühren 
2008, 27—29). Their spirituality was mostly an uncommitted religiousness 
based on theosophy, anthroposophy, and similar esoteric traditions 
(Spretnak 2014). After 1918 the gap between this subjective spirituality and 
the religious understanding of revelation in Judaeo-Christian tradition 
increased. This trend was probably what Pope Paul VI was addressing in 
1964 at a meeting with artists in the Sistine Chapel, Vatican: *You have 
abandoned us a little, you have gone far away to drink from other fountains 
in the still legitimate search to express other things; but no longer ours' 
(Bühren 2008, 304—307). 

Many avant-garde artists were open to transcendence. However, their 
subjective religiosity and esoteric spirituality emphasized a non-personal 
idea of God which evaded a positive response to the gospel’s call. This 
spiritual dynamic avoided expressing the Christian claim to the truth of 
revelation, which is necessary in liturgical contexts (Bühren 2008, 74-103, 
181—185; Schnell 1962). Instead, many artists were striving for a revelation 
in images ‘out of ourselves’. 

A main example is Stations of the Cross (1958—1966) by Barnett 
Newman (National Gallery of Art, Washington). The series of fourteen 
colour field paintings in black and white was intended for a meditative 
contemplation as close as possible to the canvas. Newman's paintings 
aimed to let viewers become aware of the chromatic effect and to 
experience the sublime, the absolute emotion (Bühren 2008, 181—184). In 
his treatise The Sublime Is Now (1948), Newman declared his independence 
from the religious tradition of revelation: 


We are freeing ourselves of the impediments of memory, association, nostalgia, legend, 
myth, or what have you, that have been the devices of Western European painting. Instead of 
making cathedrals out of Christ, man or ‘life’, we are making [them] out of ourselves, out of 
our own feelings. The image we produce is the self-evident one of revelation, real and 
concrete, that can be understood by anyone who will look at it without the nostalgic glasses 
ofhistory. (Newman 1992, 173) 


The Second Vatican Council (1962-1965) tried to renew the dialogue with 
contemporary artists. In Apostolicam actuositatem (7), the decree on the 
apostolate of the laity (Flannery 2012, 412—413), and in Gaudium et spes 
(36, 41, 53-62), the pastoral constitution on the Church in the modern 


world (Flannery 2012, 201—202, 208—209, 229—241), Vatican II supported 
the iusta autonomia of art and culture. Indeed, artworks inside the liturgical 
space should be ‘suitable for sacred use’; they require transcendent 
references as ‘signs and symbols of things supernatural’, declared 
Sacrosanctum Concilium (111, 122, 124, 127), the council’s constitution on 
the sacred liturgy (Flannery 2012, 152, 156—158). After Vatican II, the Holy 
See commissioned two large artworks to transmit revelation in the Christian 
tradition. One is the bronze sculpture Resurrection of Christ (1970-1977) 
by Pericle Fazzini on the podium of the Vatican Audience Hall. During 
papal general audiences, the sculpture affirms their pastoral efforts to 
strengthen human hope. Its location in the Vatican and international media 
coverage made this huge sculpture one of the best-known contemporary 
works of Christian art (Bühren 2008, 316—317). The other work is the 
Redemptoris Mater Chapel in the Apostolic Palace in the Vatican. The vault 
and all four walls of the chapel are covered with mosaics (1997—1999) by 
Marko Ivan Rupnik and Alexander Kornooukhov (Bühren 2008, 555—560). 
Including biblical and ecumenical references, the theological programme 
represents major events of the history of salvation. 

At present, the individual responses to the Christian tradition of divine 
revelation continue, although without the tensions experienced a hundred 
years earlier. In 2005—2010 the two transepts of the medieval church of St 
Andreas (Cologne) were reglazed with a series of twelve stained-glass 
windows by the German artist Markus Lüpertz, whose work is associated 
with Neo-Expressionism. His abstract compositions feature figurative 
elements from the Old and New Testament. In 2020 the artist was 
commissioned to design another eleven windows in the nave and narthex. 
‘The Church is living her mysteries’ in such sacred spaces, he affirmed; 
‘these windows hold a message, a purpose of faith’. Already in 2006 
Lüpertz had claimed that the *Church lives from her nearness to heaven. 
And we have to create this nearness by means of artworks, through the 
quality of works of art. In the end, it is a matter of visualizing piety and 
devotion, or of revealing God in a visible form' (Bühren 2008, 623). 

In 2010—2013 the British architect John Pawson redesigned the interior 
of the church of St Moritz in Augsburg, a baroquefied building heavily 
bombed in the Second World War. To diffuse the natural light in the whole 
space, Pawson replaced the glass of the windows with slices of onyx. The 
minimalist space is flooded with sublime light, while the liturgical choir 


became the brightest area. According to Pawson, the light in the white 
interior alludes to ‘the physical presence of the sacred’ and can open up 
contemplation of the divine (Haug et al. 2018). Far behind the altar, the life- 
size sculpture Salvator mundi by Georg Petel (c.1634) was placed in front 
of the brilliant white apse. Powerfully striding, Christ seems to cross the 
threshold from transcendence to the liturgical altar. 
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CHAPTER 39 


CRAIG IFFLAND AND OMAR SHAUKAT 


INTRODUCTION 


THERE is no simple way to enter into a discussion of the relationship 
between revelation and film. While there is an abundance of scholarly 
literature devoted to 'religion and film', and a smaller subset of that 
literature. devoted to 'theology and film', there is not (as yet) any 
recognizable body of literature that could be identified as ‘revelation and 
film’. However, this is not to say that the notion of film as revelatory has 
escaped scholarly attention. Robert Johnston notes that one of the 
predominant theological approaches to film consists in the discernment or 
explication of the inherent ‘potential of film to mediate the Transcendent’ 
(Johnston 2009, 320). The general idea here is that filmgoers can, in their 
viewing of film, attain some kind of ‘first-order knowledge of God’ 
(Johnston 2009, 314). This genre of theological approach to film 
emphasizes the potentiality of secular, or profane, films as a medium of 
encounter with God (Bergesen and Greeley 2003; Deacy 2001). Apart from 
an impressive array of personal reflections by scholars, pastors, and 
filmmakers regarding their encounter with God in watching and making 
films, one can discern two distinct approaches that scholars might take to 
analyse film itself as a medium of revelation. 

The far more dominant approach is to focus on the sacramental character 
of film (Branco 2012). As Stefanie Knauss observes, just as the ‘visible 


rites by which the sacraments are celebrated signify and make present the 
graces proper to each sacrament' (Catechism of the Catholic Church 2012, 
para. 1131), so too the whole 'created material world', including film, has 
‘the capacity to mediate God's grace and become a space of encounter with 
the divine’ (Knauss 2016, 659). Indeed, as Peter Fraser has argued, the 
sacramental possibility of film is a function, in part, of its commonality 
with liturgical ceremony and rite (Fraser 1998, 8). On the other hand, 
scholars like Steve Nolan have argued that the similarities between film and 
liturgy, and thus the point of contact between film theory and theology, lie 
not in the fact that film and liturgy 'affect an encounter between the 
individual and the sacred, but that it can enable a deeper understanding of 
the operations of liturgical representation' (Nolan 2009, 15). While these 
debates reflect a scholarly consensus that God can be 'made present' to 
individuals endowed with a ‘sacramental imagination’ (Himes 2014), they 
do not really focus any sustained attention on the concept of revelation per 
se and how film might serve as a medium or facilitator of revelation. 

On this score, Craig Detweiler's /nto the Dark and Jonathan Brant's 
Paul Tillich and the Possibility of Revelation through Film fare much better 
(Detweiler 2008; Brant 2012). Both authors seek to provide an account of 
the ‘revelatory’ possibilities of film in light of a sustained analysis of the 
very concept of revelation. Where Detweiler focuses on the distinction 
between 'general' and 'special' revelation, Brant focuses on Paul Tillich's 
account of revelation through culture. For Detweiler, the concept of 
'general revelation' provides him with some theological support for his 
conviction that the ‘same God who spoke through dreams and visions in the 
Bible is still communicating through our celluloid dreams—the movies’ 
(Detweiler 2008, 29). On his view, ‘general revelation’ is a theological term 
used to 'describe the experience of God available to all people', whereas 
‘particular’, or ‘special’, revelation is found in ‘one-time events, recorded 
in biblical texts that bear repeated study across the centuries' (Detweiler 
2008, 33-34). Drawing especially on the theology of Jürgen Moltmann, 
Detweiler argues that films, and more specifically our film-viewing 
experience, is a source of general revelation that can be transformed—by 
the ‘Spirit’s prompting’ and our own receptivity—into ‘genuine’ revelation, 
that is, a ‘seeing through nature, recognizing the Creator behind creation’ 
(Detweiler 2008, 261—262). While Detweiler’s treatment is notable in its 
use of theological discourse on the nature of revelation as an interpretative 


lens through which to discuss the relationship between film and theology, it 
is unclear to what extent it fully distinguishes itself from the sacramental 
approaches discussed above. Since his account of film as a source of 
general revelation is grounded in the idea that the entire created order, qua 
created, is a potentially suitable meeting point for an encounter with God, 
one wonders whether general revelation is an absolutely necessary 
conceptual tool in his analysis. 

We see a similar trend in Brant's account of the revelatory potential of 
film. According to Brant, Tillich holds that *all cultural creations, regardless 
of the surface of subject matter or form, have a depth of religious 
substance' (Brant 2012, 108). While cultural creations become revelatory 
"whenever a breakthrough occurs that allows a movement from the cultural 
surface to the religious depth', those cultural creations that have a greater 
potentiality to ‘disturb or disrupt the surface to facilitate access to the 
[religious] depths’ will be more inherently revelatory than others (Brant 
2012, 108). Drawing upon the influential work of André Bazin, Brant 
argues that as film ‘becomes continuous with the endless and indeterminate 
universe of which it presents just a small section', taking on the 
‘indeterminacy, ambiguity, and heterogeneity’ of our real-world existence, it 
produces ‘lacunae’ that challenge the viewer to fill in the gaps, that is, to go 
beyond the film's representation of reality and encounter the religious 
substance that lies in its depth (Brant 2012, 111). Unlike Tillich's own 
preference for the revelatory potential of expressionism in painting, which 
deliberately distorts the reality it represents, film takes on a unique 
revelatory potential precisely because of its radical continuity with the 
indeterminate and ambiguous reality it represents. While Brant's account 
does give explicit attention to the theological category of revelation, his 
reliance on Tillich's account of revelation through culture, as well as his 
reliance on Bazin, ultimately drives him closer to a more explicitly 
sacramental vision of film. In sum, while both Detweiler and Brant give due 
attention to the concept of revelation in their analysis of film, both 
ultimately tie their account of film's revelatory potential too closely to its 
participation in and continuity with the created order. 

The underlying problematic here is that both approaches, while making 
use of the concept of revelation, do not do enough to distinguish it from 
other theological interpretations of film (as sacrament, as instrument of 
conversion, as liturgical, etc.). In our estimation, what is needed is an 


account of revelation, and film as revelation, that more clearly distinguishes 
itself from other theological concepts that might be applied to an analysis of 
film as a medium through which one encounters God, or, less radically, to 
the revelatory character of film. With that in mind, it is useful to begin with 
a more systematic reflection on the signification of revelation. 

As the German theologian Michael Seewald explains, revelation means 
to ‘retrieve’ or ‘take away’ a veil or covering (Seewald 2015, 15). The act of 
revealing (or unveiling), then, is to render visible what had been previously 
covered or hidden. But there is a twofold way to grasp this hiddenness. On 
the one hand, the reason for the hiddenness can lie in the object of cognition 
itself, which is covered or hidden from plain view; on the other hand, the 
reason for the hiddenness can lie in the cognizer who lacks the capacity to 
see what is plainly in front of her. As Seewald notes, the veil that needs to 
be withdrawn so as to render the object visible can be covering the object of 
cognition itself or the mind's eye of the cognizer (Seewald 2015, 16). So 
understood, revelation is ‘not primarily a supernatural appearance or a 
visitation of things, but an empowerment of human beings to recognize 
seemingly ordinary and contingent occurrences as meaningful and 
disclosing of the question of who God, oneself, and the world is' (Seewald 
2015, 16). 


TARANTINO’S REVELATORY CREATIVE 
PROCESS 


Seewald's account of revelation seems particularly felicitous for those 
wishing to analyse film as a medium of revelation, not in the sense of 
mediating an encounter with God, but rather as a means of empowering the 
viewer to ask herself questions about God, herself, and the world. Films 
‘reveal’, not because they necessarily give answers to those questions, but 
because they enable the viewer to ask and reflect upon them. The meanings 
or questions disclosed are not necessarily injected into the film by the 
filmmaker. When Quentin Tarantino was asked to respond to criticism of 
his films as ‘self-reflexive art with no connection to reality’, he responded, 
‘I’m never bothered that people say I don't make films “from life" and that 
I have “nothing to say". I don't try to say anything but to create characters 


and to tell stories out of which meaning can appear’ (Peary 2013, 59, our 
emphasis). On this view of filmmaking, the goal of the filmmaker is not to 
create meaning for the audience or to pose questions to the audience by 
manipulation of the story or the characters within it, to ‘play God’ as 
Tarantino puts it (Peary 2013, 23). Rather, the filmmaker's aim is to be true 
to the story and the characters driving it. So, when Tarantino was asked 
what ‘elements define the Tarantino universe’, he explained: 


I try not to get analytical during the writing process. I try to keep the flow from my brain to 
my hand and go with the moment and go with my guts. To me, truth is the big thing. 
Constantly you're writing something and you get to a place where your characters could go 
this way or that, and I just can't lie. That's something I don't see in a lot of Hollywood 
movies, I see characters lying all the time. They can't do this because it would affect the 
movie this way, or this demographic might not like it. To me a character can t do anything 
good or bad, they can only do something thats true or not. (Peary 2013, 114—115) 


In other words, for Tarantino, the guiding ethical criterion of the filmmaker 
is truth rather than goodness. This makes perfect sense given his ex ante 
commitment to tell stories out of which meaning can appear. By letting his 
characters drive the direction of the film, he ensures that the meaning or 
questions disclosed to the audience arise, not from Quentin Tarantino, but 
from the film itself. In line with Seewald's remarks about revelation above, 
one could argue that Tarantino views his role as a filmmaker as one who 
empowers his characters to reveal something to the audience, to unveil 
something about the world previously unseen. In order to do so, Tarantino 
has to be willing, in a certain sense, to step out of the process entirely. As he 
explains, ‘I never, ever touch base with “Quentin” when I’m writing my 
pieces...I follow the characters wherever they want to go. I might have 
places I want them to go. But if they don't want to go there...that's them 
telling me it's bulls—t. I follow their way. For better or for worse' (Peary 
2013, 186). As Gerald Peary nicely puts it, qua writer, director, and 
filmmaker, Tarantino has no ‘social responsibility’ whatsoever; rather, he 
has an ‘artistic responsibility, to be true to his characters. If they are cold- 
blooded, so be it’ (Peary 2013, p. x1). By removing himself and his own 
beliefs about the direction his characters ‘ought’ to take, he leaves space for 
the characters, their story, and ultimately the film itself to do the revelatory 
work. This suggests, somewhat paradoxically, that every film ‘written and 
directed by Quentin Tarantino’ is as revelatory for him as it is for his 
audience. As Tarantino describes it, ‘If I can’t get the characters talking, 


then I ain't gonna do it. If it'S me making the characters talk to each other, 
then that's phoney baloney. It becomes exciting when a character says 
something and I'm like, “Wow, he said this? I didn't know that he had a 
wife or I didn't know he felt like that!” (Peary 2013, 48). The interviewer 
(Graham Fuller) follows up with a very poignant question germane to our 
purposes, 'so it's a process of discovering what's locked away inside 
there?', to which Tarantino responds, *Very much so. That's why I could 
never do a script treatment where you take the story from beginning to end. 
I'm not that kind of a writer. There are questions I don't want to answer 
until I get to writing’ (Peary 2013, 48). The characters ‘reveal’ themselves 
to Tarantino just as much as they do to his audience. That is not to suggest, 
however, that the only revelatory function Tarantino attributes to his 
characters and their story is the direction of the plot, or the interior states of 
the characters. For while Tarantino insists he is ‘not trying to preach any 
kind of morals or get any kind of message across’ in his films, he concedes 
that ‘for all the wildness that happens in my movies, I think that they 
usually lead to a moral conclusion’ (Peary 2013, 44). The principal task for 
Tarantino the filmmaker is not to create amoral characters or make an 
amoral film, but to avoid predestining his characters and their story to some 
a priori moral conclusion. So, while Tarantino recognizes the incredible 
power attributed to the ‘n’ word in English, and while he thinks that ‘Any 
word that has that much power should be de-powered. If I could snap my 
fingers and it would be done, I’d do it,’ he firmly denies that it is his job as 
a filmmaker to do so (Peary 2013, 104). Thus, in response to his use of the 
‘n’ word in Jackie Brown (1997), he explains: 


That’s not my job [to de-power the ‘n’ word]. I don’t have any political agenda in my work. 
I am a writer and I’m writing characters. I promise you that the use of the word ‘nigger’ is 
true to Ordell [played by Samuel L. Jackson]. That’s the truth as far as he is concerned, the 
way he talks. To not have him say that would be a lie. And if you notice, Jackie [played by 
Pam Grier] doesn’t use ‘nigger’ a lot. She uses it very specifically, at specific moments, 
because she’s a different human being than Ordell. It’s different human beings: they’re not 
blacks, they’re not whites, they’re different human beings. (Peary 2013, 104) 


Here again Tarantino appeals to his artistic responsibility to be faithful to 
the truth of his characters. To limit the self-expression of his characters in 
view of some preordained political or social agenda not only would destroy 
his creative process, but it would also be a /ie. To speak in such terms 
presupposes that Tarantino's filmic universe is autonomous, unbounded by 


his own moral notions or anyone else's. As noted above, Tarantino’s ‘job’ as 
a writer and filmmaker is not so much to create meaning for his character, 
or to give them some particular moral code, but rather to discover, through 
his character's uncovering or revealing, *what's locked away inside'. By his 
fidelity to the truth of his characters—whether he agrees with them or not— 
he ensures that he will tell a story ‘out of which meaning can appear’. 

Thus far, we’ve only described how Tarantino’s own self-understanding 
of his creative process in filmmaking presupposes some commitment to the 
revelatory potential of his own characters and stories. We must now turn to 
discuss how his films ‘reveal’ something about ourselves, God, and the 
world. Not unlike his own creative process, we contend that these films 
‘reveal’ by gradually ‘unveiling’ some hidden meaning or question within 
the film itself as well as by ‘unveiling’ the eyes of the filmgoer so that she 
can see some hidden meaning previously obscured from view. 


Kitt BILL: REVEALING Gop, HUMAN 
BEINGS, AND THE WORLD 


Kill Bill: Volume 1 (2003) and Kill Bill: Volume 2 (2004) follow the 
professional assassin Beatrix Kiddo's (Uma Thurman) quest for revenge 
against Bill (David Carradine)—her former lover and boss—who, together 
with her former colleagues, attempted to murder her during her bridal 
rehearsal. Her revenge is a response not just to the attempt on her life, but 
also to the death of her fiancé, and, more importantly, the death of her 
unborn child. With this short synopsis in mind, one can understand the 
reason for the title card that opens Ki// Bill: Volume 1, *Revenge is a dish 
best served cold.’ As far as the audience is concerned, they are about to 
embark on a glorious quest for revenge. Yet, if we are to borrow the 
language of Brant, we contend that this initial frame or 'surface' of the film 
Obscures its religious substance, that is, the hidden meaning and question 
regarding ourselves, God, and the world that drives the film. Over the 
course of the two volumes, Tarantino will gradually ‘unveil’ the religious 
substance of the film. The substance will not be fully unveiled to the 
audience until the very end of Volume 2, in which Tarantino closes the saga 
with another title card that suggests a completely different frame for the 


story from the one that opened Volume 1, ‘The lioness has rejoined her cub 
and all is right in the jungle.’ This closing title card disrupts the film's 
original frame of revenge. The viewer is now empowered to see the events 
of the film in a completely different light. No longer is the film about 
revenge; it is about the reunification of mother and child. To adopt the latter 
frame is to alter radically one's entire perspective on the film, especially its 
underlying substance, its hidden meaning and question regarding ourselves, 
God, and the world. Still, this final ‘reveal’ is only a culmination of a 
gradual *unveiling' of the religious substance of the film, the core of which 
is unveiled to the viewer in one of the final scenes of Volume 2. 

At this point in the film, Beatrix has discovered that her child was not 
murdered but has been living with her father (Bill) for the five years she 
had been in a coma induced by the gunshot wound to the head she received 
during the massacre at her bridal rehearsal. With her child sound asleep, she 
and Bill have some space to clear the air about the events that precipitated 
Bill's attempt on her life. Before Bill interrogates her, however, he embarks 
on an extended monologue about the mythology of superheroes, and the 
distinctiveness of Superman in particular. Like all superheroes, he explains, 
there is the superhero and the alter ego. Whereas all other superheroes put 
on a costume in order to ‘become’ the superhero, superman was born in his 
costume, which was woven out of the blanket wrapped around him as a 
baby when the Kents found him. While Bruce Wayne has to put on a 
costume to become Batman, Superman has to put on a costume—the 
business suit, the glasses—to become Clark Kent. This is the costume that 
he *wears to blend in with us'. And therein lies the connection with Beatrix 
Kiddo. 


BILL. And what are the characteristics of Clark Kent? He's weak, he's unsure of himself, he's a 
coward. Clark Kent is Superman's critique on the whole human race. Sorta like Beatrix Kiddo 
and Mrs Tommy Plympton. You would've worn the costume of Arlene Plympton. But you 
were born Beatrix Kiddo. And every morning when you woke up, you'd still be Beatrix 
Kiddo. 

BEATRIX. Are you calling me a superhero? 

BILL. I’m calling you a killer. A natural born killer. You always have been, and you always will 
be. Moving to El Paso, working in a used record store, goin' to the movies with Tommy, 
clipping coupons. That's you, trying to disguise yourself as a worker bee. That's you tryin’ to 
blend in with the hive. But you're not a worker bee. You're a renegade killer bee. And no 
matter how much beer you drank or barbecue you ate or how fat your ass got, nothing in the 
world would ever change that. 


Bill's monologue reveals his conviction that, in the end, Beatrix is a killer. 
It is not in her nature to be a life-giver, a mother, but rather to be a life- 
taker, a killer. In the ensuing conversation, he highlights this point by 
forcing her to admit that she ‘liked’ killing, she ‘liked’ taking murderous 
revenge on those who wronged her. The overall point being that while she 
might happen to be a mother (a life-giver), she is in her essence a killer (a 
life-taker). Here Bill reveals an underlying question that drives the film: 
who is Beatrix Kiddo and who are we? Life-givers or life-takers? In a world 
of hired assassins and blood-soaked revenge, it is easy enough for the 
viewer to see the filmic world as one marked by murder. So, too, in our own 
world it is possible to see human beings as inherently destructive, 
murderous, sinful. This is the question that the film poses to the viewer. And 
Beatrix, in her response to Bill's monologue, provides one kind of answer 
to it. Recalling to Bill the moment when she first learned of her pregnancy 
from the blue strip of her home pregnancy test, she explains: 


Before that strip turned blue, I was a woman. I was your woman. I was a killer who killed 
for you. Before that strip turned blue, I would have jumped a motorcycle on to a speeding 
train...for you. But once that strip turned blue, I could no longer do any of those things. Not 
anymore. Because I was gonna be a Mother. Can you understand that? 


Here we see how Beatrix's pregnancy alters her life and identity. No longer 
is she ‘Bill’s woman’, a life-taker, but a mother, a life-giver. Her self- 
description as ‘Bill’s woman’ is not intended solely in terms of their 
romantic relationship. Bill is not only her lover; he is also her employer, 
and the one that inducted her into the life of an assassin. For Bill is the 
leader of the Deadly Viper Assassination Squad, of which Beatrix is a 
member. Bill's leadership status in the squad is signified by the fact that, 
while the other five members of the squad have different kinds of snakes for 
a codename (Beatrix's codename is ‘black mamba', which is the most 
venomous of the snakes represented), Bill's codename is ‘snake charmer’. 
This suggests that to kill Bill, Beatrix is in some way killing the one who 
holds her in captivity and whose charm makes her move and act according 
to his will. 

By the time we reach the end of the film, killing Bill is no longer only 
about vengeance. Rather, it is also about liberation from the world Bill 
represents, not only for Beatrix herself, but also for her daughter B.B. Thus, 
when recounting her decision not to inform Bill of her pregnancy and cut 


off contact with him entirely, Beatrix explains that it was 'the right decision. 
And I made it for my daughter. She deserved to be born with a clean slate. 
But with you she would've been born into a world she shouldn't have. I had 
to choose. I chose her.' Here Bill represents something of a potential stain 
on her daughter as well as a world into which her daughter should not have 
been born. In Tarantino's original script, Beatrix goes even further, saying 
that, with Bill, her daughter ‘would be born with blood stains’. For Beatrix, 
Bill represents a violent, blood-stained, and fallen world signified visually 
by the image of a demon that adorns Bill's samurai sword. For her 
daughter's sake (and her own), he cannot remain alive; she must ‘kill Bill’. 
In doing so, she will have attained not only vengeance, but also the clean 
slate necessary for her to live out an entirely new vocation as a life-giver, a 
mother, rather than her old vocation as a life-taker, an assassin. 

Now, the viewer might reasonably wonder whether, in killing Bill, 
Beatrix has really ensured a clean slate for herself and her daughter. Indeed, 
one might wonder whether there really is a way the world ‘should be’ but 
for people like Bill. After all, in her pursuit of revenge, Beatrix has already 
killed one of her former colleagues, Vernita Green, aka Cottonmouth, who 
had tried to tread the same path of motherhood. Vernita's daughter Nikki 
witnessed the murder and Beatrix invites her to take her own vengeance for 
the death of her mother when she grows up. In other words, the cycle of 
violence and revenge is not fully closed by the end of the film. The world is 
not fundamentally changed by the reunification of Beatrix with her 
daughter. The film does not take a clear stand on whether human beings, in 
their essence, are life-givers or life-takers, or whether the world we inhabit 
‘should’ be different. It only invites us to ask these questions for ourselves. 


KILL BILL: A GOD OF JUSTICE OR MERCY? 


What about God? We have argued that Ki// Bill gradually reveals something 
about the nature of human beings—as both life-givers and life-takers—but 
does it reveal anything about the nature of God? Let us consider what 
Beatrix says to herself immediately after she wakes up from her coma. As 
she tries to will her ‘limbs out of entropy’ while lying in the back of a 
pickup truck parked outside the hospital, she recalls all the members of the 


Deadly Viper Assassination Squad that were responsible for the massacre at 
her wedding rehearsal. And she explains to the audience that ‘when fortune 
smiles on something as violent and ugly as revenge, it seems proof like no 
other that not only does God exist, you're doing his will’. At this early point 
in the film, Beatrix's comment signifies a very particular conception of God 
as a God of vengeance. When fortune conspires to empower a person to 
take her vengeance, it is not mere chance, but divine intervention. In the 
'revenge' frame of the film, the will of God is focused on retribution for the 
injustice done to Beatrix and she will be his instrument in the tale that 
follows. Yet, as we have already seen, Beatrix's story is not only one of 
revenge, it is also a story of reunification, a regaining of the motherhood 
taken away from her. With that in mind, one can ask whether the God of 
vengeance that appears in Kill Bill: Volume 1 gives way to a God of mercy 
in Kill Bill: Volume 2. 

The penultimate scene of Kill Bill: Volume 2 climaxes with Beatrix’s 
killing of Bill. The final scene of Volume 2, and the entire film Tarantino 
envisions, takes place the following morning in a hotel room. There we find 
a quintessential display of American childhood: B.B. watching cartoons 
with a box of Lucky Charms in the background. The camera pans to the 
bathroom door in which we find Beatrix sobbing quietly on the floor while 
clutching a large teddy bear. Just as we met her as ‘the Bride’ lying on a 
chapel floor in a blood-stained white wedding dress at the beginning of the 
film, so now, having come full circle, we meet her as ‘Mommy’ lying on a 
bathroom floor in white pyjamas. Beatrix has finally attained the clean, pure 
slate that she so desired for herself and her daughter. As the scene builds, it 
becomes clear that Beatrix’s tears are tears of joy. She begins laughing 
hysterically. Finally gaining her composure, the camera pans directly above 
her as she says, with her eyes raised towards the camera, ‘thank you, thank 
you, thank you’. The scene ends with her rejoining B.B. in front of the TV 
as both ‘blondes’ (the lioness and her cub) gaze into the camera. At that 
point, Tarantino cuts to the final title card: ‘The lioness has rejoined her cub 
and all is right in the jungle’. The key question here is the object of 
Beatrix’s gratitude. Is it God? While not definitive, the scene most easily 
lends itself to that interpretation; after all, who else could she be thanking as 
she lies alone on the bathroom floor? Fortunately, Tarantino’s stage 
direction allows us to discern his intention with absolute clarity: 


The Bride is on the floor of the motel room bathroom, crying her eyes out. She shoves a 
towel in her mouth so B.B. won't hear her. We wonder for a moment what's wrong. Till we 
see her face in [close up]. Her tears are tears of joy. She can't believe this is even happening. 
Her daughter is alive. They're together. They get to begin again. She covers her mouth so 
B.B. won't hear her crying and get worried or confused. But as the deadliest woman on the 
planet lies on the motel bathroom floor, smile on her face, twinkle in her eyes, happier than 
she's ever been, she thinks one thought. Over and over again. Thank you god...thank you 
god...thank you god...thank you god. 


The film ends, then, with a commentary, not only on the nature of human 
beings, but also on the nature of God. Just as Beatrix is both a life-taker and 
a life-giver, so too God is one who both enacts justice and dispenses mercy. 
Beatrix was not only doing God's will in enacting her revenge, but she was 
also doing his will in choosing to be a mother. Stretched out over two films, 
God is gradually revealed, not only as a God of justice and mercy, but also 
as an object of gratitude. 
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CHAPTER 40 


DIVINE REVELATION AND 
DIGITAL RELIGION 


ZACHARY SHELDON AND HEIDI A. CAMPBELL 


DIVINE REVELATION IN CONTEXT 


DIVINE revelation is the notion that all human beings can know about God, 
or that the divine is necessarily revealed to us by God, through both 
creation and his Word. Revelation about God through creation is referred to 
as 'general revelation', and is offered to all humankind as evidence of 
God's person and character that we can infer by observing the world around 
us. “Special revelation’ is revelation that has been conferred on mankind 
directly, though the exact forms this takes are a matter of some continued 
debate. A common and clearly recognized form of special revelation is the 
Bible (Sproul 1998), which bears testimony to the most distinctive and 
central form of special revelation, the incarnation of God in the person of 
Jesus Christ (Abraham 2004; Avis 2004). Over time others have noted 
evidence for special revelation in other areas of human knowledge, 
including science, the arts, and other human experiences (Avis 2004). In 
this chapter, we focus on divine revelation as an act that is necessarily 
mediated to enable human beings to encounter or receive unique insights 
about the world in which they live and its transcendent meaning or 
implications. 


This perspective is important because it acknowledges the critical role 
that material reality—and what is described below as the study of material 
religion—plays in the relationship formed between the human and the 
divine. Recognition of the fact that divine revelation comes to human 
beings in a mediated fashion raises significant questions regarding how that 
process works with respect to different types of media and what divine 
revelation looks like in today's technologically mediated environment. As 
such, looking to the study of religion and media, or digital religion, offers 
some insights and potential answers to these questions. 


DiviNE REVELATION AND MEDIA 


What both general and special modes of divine revelation, including the 
Bible, have in common is that they are mediated forms of revelations 
(Sproul 1998, 3), meaning there is some artefact of transmission that assists 
in communicating the message of the divine to human beings. In the case of 
general revelation, the characteristics of the natural world are seen to 
radiate their testimony about the character and being of God. Nature itself 
acts as a medium through which qualities of God's character are made 
visible, from his eye for detail to his concern with every living creature. R. 
C. Sproul (1998) compared the revelation of nature about God to the 
understanding one can attain about an artist by viewing their paintings—to 
look at an artist's work is to understand some aspects of their personality, 
even without presenting a complete picture of the artist. With regard to 
special revelation, the Bible is the primary source of God's communication 
with humans, containing the record of his direct contact with human beings, 
the story of Jesus' earthly life, and attesting to the many miracles performed 
by Jesus and, later, his disciples. The materiality of both nature and the 
Bible as means of revelation is significant in that it opens up the possibility 
of discussing other material, mediated forms as vessels for the 
communication of divine revelation. 

This means divine revelation is communicated in ways similar to media 
as it is considered in the study of material religion. Material religion 
recognizes the importance of the way religion is lived in everyday life 
(Moberg 2016, 380) and emphasizes the physical bodies, objects, and 


practices that play a role in and contribute to the formation of a religious 
person and life. While beliefs and theology remain critical to the study and 
idea of religion, looking to practical theology, or the way that individuals 
live out their religious convictions, can often provide deeper insights into 
the real beliefs and attitudes of religious individuals. 

Additionally, the study of material religion pays attention to the fact that 
human beings are constructed of matter, thus privileging physicality and 
embodiment as essential preconditions for religious expression. This opens 
up the possibility for exploring the ways in which religion ‘happens 
materially' (Houtman and Meyer 2012, 7), or how the divine influences the 
material sensations of individuals. Another way to look at the study of 
material religion is as the study of *how [religious] practitioners render the 
"beyond" tangible and present in the world' (Moberg 2016, 383), which 
directly invokes the language of divine revelation as a mediated process and 
invites consideration of how people negotiate a variety of media in their 
domestic, social, and religious lives (see Hoover 2006). For instance, in the 
contemporary era of technology, Bible study apps and spiritually focused 
podcasts are some obvious ways in which one's spiritual life is engaged 
through mediation. But smaller gestures are equally important to consider— 
even something as commonplace as wearing a cross necklace may be seen 
as a material reminder of one's faith, and so is significant as an artefact that 
mediates the connection between the wearer and the divine. 

This focus and the interaction that occurs between the divine, media, and 
the individual evoke Birgit Meyer's concept of 'sensational forms' (Meyer 
2006), where *media and practices of mediation... invoke the divine via 
particular, material forms' (Meyer 2008 127). These material forms can be 
as simple and common-sense as the Bible, the Qur'an, or other holy texts, 
but may also be things like religious artworks or buildings (Meyer 2006, 9). 
What matters is they are material forms of media through which the 
transcendental is made 'sense-able' (Meyer 2006, 9). 

Sensational forms of media may be described as fixed and authoritative, 
with authority in this case meaning communal or institutional recognition of 
manifestations of the divine in disparate forms of media. An 'authorized' 
medium is one recognized as capable of being a channel of divine 
interaction or revelation, characterizing authorized media artefacts or modes 
as those that refine the senses to induce specific sensations of 
transcendental or religious experience. Catholic prayer beads are one 


example: the reciter of the rosary uses each bead as a cue for a specific 
element of the prayer. The physical object acts to focus the attention of the 
individual on the prayers, guiding the experience in part by reinforcing the 
repetition of the act to allow for a communion between the believer and the 
divine. Widespread recognition of the use of these beads in this way then 
authorizes them as a legitimate sensational form. More modern examples 
from both Catholic and Protestant perspectives may be seen in things like 
radio and television broadcasts of sermons or homilies. The fact that 
preachers and larger religious bodies are willing to use these media to reach 
congregants and others indicates that such media have been recognized and 
authorized as sensational forms through which the Holy Spirit may work. 
As will be discussed below, the same may be said of the internet. 

This is not necessarily a simple matter, as questions of religious 
authority in the internet age can be complex and controversial, as they have 
often been during times of technological change. Historically, perhaps the 
greatest challenge to religious authority came from the printing press, which 
enabled Martin Luther's ideas to spread rapidly. Luther's teachings 
challenged the core tenets of religious authority by empowering the 
individual believer as an interpreter of Scripture, implying no need for the 
Pope or the established Church (Postman 1993, 15). Horsfield also noted 
that any new communicative structure introduces power struggles in the 
culture it pervades, bringing about ‘ideological, institutional, and practical’ 
challenges for religious and cultural establishments alike (Horsfield 1997, 
172-173). Pauline Hope Cheong likewise indicated that questions of 
authority remain in the age of the internet, and noted that there are several 
pervasive opinions on the relationship of religious practice to technologies 
such as the internet. Some see these technologies as a challenge to 
traditional religious authority, others see them as offering revolutionary 
potential to the average congregant, and still others see the internet as a 
medium that diminishes the role of traditional religious structures (Cheong 
2013, 75). Horsfield also noted that digital media have opened up religious 
discourse to input from a wider selection of voices, diminishing the 
importance of many traditional factors that qualify someone as a religious 
authority, while enabling factors like charisma and perceived cultural 
competence to act as means to accrue authority on particular religious 
matters (Horsfield 2012, 255). While some institutions may see media as a 
threat to religious authority, other organizations and individuals have 


rapidly begun to authorize such forms as valid for dissemination of 
religious messages and use in religious contexts, diminishing the perceived 
duality between the spiritual and secular with regard to technological forms 
(Cheong 2013, 81—82). 

As media are adopted by religious leaders and institutions, they are 
implicitly authorized as sensational forms through which the transcendental 
may be experienced and divine revelation may flourish. Heidi Campbell 
noted how particular discourses among both traditional authorities and 
actual users of technology have functioned to 'spiritualize' the internet as a 
medium for facilitating spiritual experiences, a sacramental space suitable 
for religious use, a tool to promote religion and religious practice, and a 
technology useful for affirming religious life (Campbell 2005, 10—13). As 
users have incorporated the internet and other digital technologies into their 
daily religious practice and lives, they too have engaged with and 
authorized these media as sensational forms, inviting the transmission of 
divine revelation through these media. 


DIVINE REVELATION AND DIGITAL 
RELIGION 


Digital technology and religious media have instigated significant practical 
and structural changes in the practice and expression of religious identity 
and ideas (Horsfield et al. 2004; Hoover 2006), in many cases calling for 
entirely new assessments and understandings of the relationship between 
religious practitioners, technologies, and religious institutions. For instance, 
the introduction of elements like screens and projectors, cameras, stage 
lights, and electronic audio equipment has arguably changed the character 
of modern worship in some venues, raising questions about the role of both 
traditions and modern technology in churches today. Investigating these 
kinds of changes and relationships involves navigating the terrain of what 
has been termed ‘digital religion’, which recognizes ‘religion that is 
constituted in new ways through digital media and cultures’, the study of 
which ‘points to how digital media and spaces are shaping and being 
shaped by religious practice’ (Campbell 2013a, 1, 3). We argue that many 
aspects of digital religion are inherently material in nature, because they 


investigate the ways religious ideas and practices have become manifest or 
even altered by the technology that has become pervasive in culture at large 
and in the lives of individuals. As such, we here approach the study of 
digital religion as it is inherently concerned with Meyer's notions of 
sensational forms, as new technologies make themselves available for 
embodied religious exploration. 

The study of digital religion first emerged alongside studies of the 
nascent technology of the internet. Religion was among the earliest topics 
discussed and considered by initial users of the internet, and as scholars 
began to theorize about the consequences of the connectivity and 
interaction made possible by the internet, many looked to examine the 
relationship of the internet to religion as a starting point. Early studies of 
'cyber-religion', or religion and the internet, explored ways in which 
religious activity was brought into digital environments (O’Leary 1996) and 
the potential implications this had for religious expression and belief (Ess 
1999; O’Leary and Brasher 1996). Other studies conducted around the same 
time were critical in expanding the scope of studying religion and the 
internet, as well as articulating key sites of debate in this burgeoning field. 
Key examples include explorations into a wide variety of religions and their 
use of the internet (Brasher 2004; Zaleski 1997), relationships between the 
internet, spirituality, and postmodernity (Cobb 1998; Wertheim 1999), shifts 
in traditional religiosity through online adaptation (Bunt 2003), and the rise 
of 'cyber-religion' as a distinct form of religious expression (Davis 1998). 
As the internet gave way to the expansion and diversification of 
technologies that came to be dubbed ‘new media’, however, it was clear 
that studying religion and technology exclusively through the artefact of the 
internet was limiting, necessitating new expansions and terms to 
accommodate new objects and areas of study. As such, Campbell suggested 
the term ‘digital religion’ as a term under which the study of religions and 
digital media might be examined (Campbell 2013a). 

Digital religion specifically is defined as a ‘framework for articulating 
the evolution of religious practices online which are linked to online and 
offline contexts simultaneously’ (Campbell 2013a, 1). This definition opens 
up consideration of more than just the general influence and use of the 
internet in religious contexts, inviting consideration of other major forms of 
digital media, opening the door to the consideration of things like cell 
phones (Campbell 2010; Rashi 2013), video games (Connelly 2013; Sisler 


2013), and even specific apps (Wagner 2013). One critical element of 
consideration in many studies of digital religion involves the ways religious 
users of technology have come to integrate modern technological 
developments into their everyday life and into their patterns of worship and 
religiosity. This has led to an expansion of the concept of 'social shaping of 
technology’ (Williams and Edge 1996) into the idea of 'religious-social 
shaping of technology', or RSST, which sees the proliferation of new 
technologies and user innovations with those technologies as a social 
process that can be characterized as a negotiation between a community's 
theologies and religious beliefs and the emergent technologies of culture 
(Campbell 2010, 58). 

Digital Religion Studies has explored a number of key questions and 
themes, including notions of religious ritual, identity, community, authority, 
authenticity, and even questions about the nature of religion itself (see 
Campbell 20132). These have each been examined in different ways across 
the now decades-old study of religion and digital media. Three distinct 
phases, or ‘waves’ (Hojsgaard and Warburg 2005), of research have been 
identified in the field of digital religion to this point. First, the earliest 
sociologies of religion and the internet were primarily descriptive in nature 
and tended to focus on speculations characterized by extreme utopian or 
dystopian views about the social impact of internet technology (Dawson 
and Cowan 2004). Secondly, researchers began to move from focusing 
almost exclusively on the technology towards integrating perspectives on 
the people actually using the technology. This involved linking the study of 
online phenomena to critical discourses and tying in offline understandings 
of religious structures and practices in more explicit ways (see Helland 
2000). Finally, the third development in the study of religion and media was 
characterized by increased collaboration and interdisciplinarity, with a 
distinct turn towards more theoretical and interpretative scholarship that can 
inform perspectives on how digital religious expressions contribute to 
understandings of life in the mediated age of the global information society 
(Campbell 20132). Recently, a fourth wave has been theorized, calling for a 
‘focus on how religious actors negotiate the relationships between multiple 
spheres of their online and offline lives’ (Lóvheim and Campbell 2017, 6; 
Campbell and Lóvheim 2011). 

Though the internet has been displaced as the sole site of study in the 
field of digital religion, the web's pervasive nature and influence continue 


to situate it as a significant space in the work of digital religion scholars 
interested in how messages and meanings are translated and mediated in our 
digital, networked culture. One question that persists is how concepts of 
divine revelation intersect with digital religion and the internet, specifically. 
Exploring this involves analysing how users actually interact with and 
employ the internet as an element of their religious practice and life. In this 
vein, Campbell (2005) identified several discursive strategies and narratives 
commonly used to describe the internet from a religious perspective. These 
include seeing the internet as (1) an inherently spiritual network, (2) a 
sacramental space that is suitable for religious use, (3) a tool for 
evangelism, and (4) a technology that can affirm and strengthen religious 
identity and community. Looking to how religious individuals have 
developed and incorporated these discursive strategies into their lives can 
provide insights into how they perceive the divine working in and through 
the web. 

The discourses and narratives that Campbell (2005) identified 
demonstrate that the internet is certainly used for religious purposes, which 
implies that it has become an 'authorized' sensational form. The view of the 
internet as a space for spiritual engagement and religious activity emerges 
from the use patterns of real people who have ‘domesticated’ the internet, 
incorporating it into the course of their everyday life. Such practices 
indicate users have rejected the dualism of technology as distinct from the 
spiritual and maintain a more reformed perspective that privileges God's 
ability to work in and through all aspects of the world. But questions persist 
surrounding the nature of the internet as a specific vehicle for divine 
revelation. Most notably, Birgit Meyer noted that embodiment and 
sensation are significant concerns for a sensational form that facilitates 
spiritual, transcendental experiences. Further study is required, then, on 
how exactly the body behaves or interacts with the digital realm, 
specifically as it relates to the integration of bodies and sensations into the 
collective act of worship and the transcendental experiences of revelation. 
Here is where the discourses that Campbell identified prove instructive in 
describing ways in which actual users have seen the working of the divine 
in technology. 

First is the notion of the internet as a spiritual network that has ‘within it 
the ability to alter individual and communal understanding of what it means 
to [be] spiritual as certain practices and meanings are brought online’ 


(Campbell 2005, 10). This perspective sees the internet as an extension of 
the spiritual world with an inherent capacity for spiritual encounters. Such 
has been the use of the internet in a variety of religious communities, not 
just those of Christians. Christopher Helland illustrated that even in the 
earliest days of internet Usenet groups, many users sought to connect to 
others with similar religious beliefs, including a group dedicated to Judaism 
that included users with Orthodox, Conservative, and Reformed 
perspectives, united around their shared spiritual heritage (Helland 2007, 
961). Likewise, other Usenet groups became a haven for practitioners of the 
Hindu faith who had, for whatever reason, become spread around the globe. 
Though many of these individuals were far from home, these online spaces 
provided a venue for ‘promoting, discussing, and affirming’ shared 
religious practices, ‘creating a sense of community and identity via 
computer-mediated communication’ (Helland 2007, 964). 

More recently, Gregory Price Grieve has elaborated on ways Buddhists 
have used the virtual worlds of Second Life as a space for practising their 
religion and sharing community with one another. Grieve argued that 
Buddhists use the platform ‘tactically’, which characterization ‘describes 
people’s agency that operates from outside the bases of established 
authority, is used by more marginalized individuals, and by necessity is 
more flexible and innovative’ (Grieve 2016, 3). Though tactical religious 
practices can involve media such as books, radio programmes, or films, 
Grieve’s study pointed to the possibilities that exist online for religious 
communities to come together from disparate spaces to interact and 
commune with one another. Such perspectives recognize the internet as a 
space that can facilitate the reception of spiritual instruction and messages, 
implying that it is infused with the possibility of divine revelations. 

Second is the idea of the internet as sacramental space, implying that 
online spaces can be imbued with a holiness that sets the online site apart as 
a sacred space potentially on par with any bricks-and-mortar church. This 
perspective recognizes the role that technologies can have in shaping and 
directing the worship experience of congregants. While some have critiqued 
the use of technology in churches as destructive, dehumanizing, and 
alienating for worshippers (Hipps 2006), others have recognized a greater 
degree of agency in the choices that congregations and Church leaders are 
making about the use of technology for reaching new audiences and 


expanding the *holy space' of the church into mediated contexts like the 
internet. 

One way this is consistently done is through live-streaming church 
services, broadcasting them on the internet for enjoyment and engagement 
by church members who may not be present on a Sunday morning, or for 
anyone who might stumble upon the stream. This technology expands the 
possible reach of an individual church and aims to meet people where they 
are to welcome them into worship, no matter their personal context or direct 
surroundings. Some churches have jumped in on the use of the internet in 
this fashion, so that some ‘multi-site’ churches include internet services in 
addition to services at their regular offline venue. Broadcasting a church 
service online effectively uses the familiar signs and symbols of a 
traditional worship venue to facilitate engagement between the online 
audience and the divine via the internet (Campbell and DeLashmutt 2014). 
But, as Hutchings (2011) noted, merely referring to the familiar is not 
enough to evoke such encounters; negotiating along lines of differences and 
familiarity in how a church service is presented online can take into account 
the affordances offered by particular technologies being used to aid in 
broadcasting the service or connecting to the online audience. Carefully 
walking this line assists in ‘integrating’ the online expression of the church 
into the practices of the offline church, helping the online space to be 
constituted as sacred (Hutchings 2011, 1129). This idea of a continuity 
between offline and online worship spaces is significant: the familiarity of 
offline symbols and the connection to a real offline congregation are 
significant in aiding the integration of the divine into the internet, thus 
establishing it as a sacramental space for worshippers. 

Thirdly, the internet has been used as a tool for evangelism, a 
perspective that sees the internet as a neutral artefact that can be used to 
serve spiritually productive aims. Just as the printing press enabled the 
dissemination of the holy texts, so too has the internet become a place 
where the messages of the divine can be spread, in a phenomenon that has 
been termed ‘e-vangelism’ (Campbell 2010). This phenomenon follows 
along with the prescriptive discourse of proselytization that is mandated in 
many faiths, notably Christianity. As the disciples and modern-day 
followers of Jesus are commanded to go forth and make more disciples, 
they are implicitly authorized to use various forms of media that enable that 
to happen, including the internet. 


A perspective that sees the internet as a mission field by which the 
faithful may reach or appeal to groups that would otherwise be inaccessible 
or potentially turned off by offline evangelism has a number of direct 
consequences for Christians. As Campbell highlighted, one strategy of e- 
vangelism has been 'framing the Internet as a new mission field requiring a 
new type of missionary and set of skills’ (Campbell 2013b, 287). In 
addition, the use of the internet in evangelism opens potential avenues for 
reaching new and specific audiences. Particularly in the early days of the 
internet, youth were seen as a primary target for internet-based efforts at 
witnessing in evangelical cultures. As younger generations have grown up 
with the internet and now social networking, the ability for more people to 
engage in missionary activity has expanded. Taking the ‘Great 
Commission’ to spread Jesus’ message to the world, then, necessitates an 
appropriation of tools such as the internet for that end: ‘Using the Internet 
for missionary activity is not only an opportunity but also an obligation’ 
(Campbell 2013b, 288). 

Finally, the internet may be considered as a religious identity technology 
that ‘frames the Internet as a place where religion should be practiced, and 
as a resource for religious people to connect with their faith and other 
faithful’ (Campbell 2005, 13). Here, a chief concern in using online 
technologies is to reinforce one’s beliefs and practices through association 
with other like-minded individuals. This perspective perhaps most explicitly 
recognizes the pervasive way in which the internet suffuses contemporary 
culture, as it recognizes the use of the internet for religious purposes as a 
life practice that emerges from daily habits. Faster networks and the 
omnipresence of smartphones and Wi-Fi means that people are more 
consistently connected to the internet than ever before; rituals like checking 
emails and engaging in the use of online apps and services are a part of the 
fabric of daily life. To see the internet as a technology that assists in 
forming religious identity is to recognize that, for many, religious habits 
include the use of technologies like apps, podcasts, and other internet-based 
ways of personally practising one’s faith and connecting to wider online 
communities of believers. 

One example of this practice is the religious use of Twitter by a widely 
diverse range of people. Though the most famous religious Tweeter is 
certainly Pope Francis, many pastors and individuals use Twitter to engage 
in ‘life blogging’, which involves self-disclosing moments of life, bringing 


the events of life into digital space. Pauline Cheong noted that many 
churches have even adopted the microblogging service as a part of their 
regular worship, while other pastors use Twitter as a way to share articles 
and even follow-up points for their services, and many encourage their 
congregants to engage with the church and the sermon via the social media 
platform (Cheong 2014). This fosters a sense of 'ambient religious 
communication' that amounts to a connected digital presence between the 
members of particular churches or faith communities. As these individuals 
are encouraged to incorporate religious expression into the online platforms 
with which they are already engaging, services like Twitter may be seen to 
‘reinforce religious authority and control within the church’ (Cheong 2014, 
6). The authority of the church here acts to authorize the chosen medium of 
Twitter and the internet as a site in which the individual may express their 
religious identity online, thus also enabling one’s religious identity to be 
formed by the posts and expressions of others in that online space. 
Collectively, such actions build a community of like-minded believers that 
reinforces the identities of individual members as belonging to that group. 


DIVINE REVELATION AT NORTHLAND 
CHURCH 


Two primary concerns in considering divine revelation in digital contexts 
are how the divine is made present and communicated in and through 
digital technology, and how traditional notions of church and pastoral 
authority are considered or altered in online spaces. These notions can both 
be helpfully explored through the case study of Northland Church 
conducted by Campbell and DeLashmutt (2014). ‘Northland: A Distributed 
Church’, a non-denominational Protestant church located in central Florida, 
was studied for its prominence as a multi-site church that significantly 
incorporated webcasting into its mission identity, with multiple ‘internet 
ministers’ on staff ‘dedicated to providing online pastoral support’ during 
the church's online broadcasts (Campbell and DeLashmutt 2014, 271—272). 
The aim of Campbell and DeLashmutt's study, ‘Studying Technology and 
Ecclesiology in Online Multi-Site Worship', was to examine how churches 
that predominantly use technology transfer and translate the worship 


experience into digital space, as well as the challenges and opportunities 
that this creates. 

The Northland Church study provides a unique and relevant case for 
discussing divine revelation because it demonstrates the complexity that 
emerges when new forms of mediation encounter traditional theological and 
religious conceptions. With regard to divine revelation, this is particularly 
visible in the interaction that online spaces provide. As discussed above, 
interactions with the divine are always mediated, whether through the 
general revelation of nature or through the specific revelations of holy texts. 
In addition, worship has long been mediated by intercessors such as priests 
and pastors whose role is in some ways defined by their ability to facilitate 
and mediate revelatory experiences between the divine and a gathered 
congregation of worshippers. While churches and religious groups were 
among the earliest adopters of media such as radio and television, these 
forms brought with them an inherently passive form of disembodiment: one 
could respond to the preacher on the radio or television, but no one would 
hear. The internet, by contrast, adds complexity to the embodied 
relationship that the believer shares with the online church service. While 
the act of watching a service streamed onto a computer monitor would seem 
to distance the viewer from worship, online spaces afford the opportunity 
for a viewer to become a participant through direct interaction with others 
viewing the stream and members of the church staff (Campbell and 
DeLashmutt 2014, 274—275). At Northland Church, this took the form of a 
‘Community Chat’ area on the website directly beside the streaming video 
of the church's service. How online users engaged with this chat showcased 
elements of how both presence and authority may be considered in relation 
to divine revelation in online spaces. 

One early and fundamental question facing a church that decides to use 
the internet for worship is how the worship experience is translated into 
digital space, or how both the divine and the worshipper are made present 
in digital environments. Offline worship generally takes place communally, 
in a space dedicated to the gathering of believers to experience worship 
together; this is also true online, but the disembodied space of the internet 
necessitates differences in terms of how a worshipper engages with 
communal aspects of worship. The ‘Community Chat’ feature of 
Northland’s online worship site became a space for participants to affirm 
their identities as Northland churchgoers by responding to service activities 


with ‘amens’ and other affirmations in the chat window (Campbell and 
DeLashmutt 2014, 277). Additionally, online attendees modified their 
worship practice to reflect their mediated state, as seen when online 
individuals engaged with singing by typing out song lyrics or commenting 
on how the song impacted them, as observed in one service on 25 July 
2010: 


FEMALE 1, 8:35 AM: amen what a power 

FEMALE 2, 8:35 AM: Power in the Blood 

FEMALE 1, 8:37 AM: wow that was beautiful 

FEMALE 2, 8:38 AM: Awesome Song !! 

FEMALE 1, 8:38 AM: itis 

FEMALE 3, 8:39 AM: powerful song 

FEMALE 1, 8:41 AM: clap clap (Campbell and DeLashmutt 2014, 280) 


These kinds of reactions that showcase that the ‘intensity of the moment are 
consistent with aesthetic experiences that often occur in key moments of 
evangelical Protestant worship" (Campbell and DeLashmutt 2014, 282) 
indicate some level of success in facilitating the transference of standard 
areas of divine, transcendent experience into online spaces. Interestingly, 
the implicit requirement of online interaction to show one's presence in the 
church service is roughly equivalent to behaviours such as talking or yelling 
that would be considered disruptive in services of many (if not most) 
Christian. denominations. Online, the presence of the divine is made 
manifest in the conscious testimony of online participants to the power of 
God, as expressed through posts to the online chat and other reactions to the 
streamed service, as well as interactions with other online participants. Such 
acts of public testimony implicitly acknowledge the assertion that 
‘corporate worship enables the individuals (as members of a community of 
worshippers) to experience what could be described as a transformational 
encounter of a transcendent character' (Campbell and DeLashmutt 2014, 
278). Offline, such testimony to the transcendent is generally assumed by 
one's mere physical presence and reactions to events in the worship space. 
The adoption of similar kinds of cues in the online space of Northland's 
‘Community Chat’ window indicates that this is a transference of a standard 
church experience and behaviour into the digital realm, rather than a 
wholesale translation into a new, unique form. 

A similar transference of church tradition is visible in the way Northland 
Church handles issues of authority in the online space by importing offline 


power dynamics into the new medium. Offline, many Protestant churches 
adhere to some form of congregational, democratic rule, albeit with the 
pastor as the implicit authority. Online, this hierarchy is replicated in 
Northland's online ministers, who consciously frame interactions within 
online services in order to focus members' attention during the service on 
the webcast. Online ministers often comment so that the public chat stays 
on discussions around the service and worship experience rather than on 
personal content. While there are no formal guidelines for the chat room, 
when conversations begin to sidetrack, online ministers direct them towards 
private exchanges (Campbell and DeLashmutt 2014, 276). 

Unlike the complexities of considering the transference or translation of 
divine and human presence into online space, considerations of authority 
are relatively straightforward. While effort is made to enable disparate 
voices to contribute to conversation and participate in worship, much like 
the offline strivings of many Protestant churches, traditional power 
structures are ultimately restated and repeated through the presence of 
online ministers that assist in structuring and directing the experience of 
online worship participants. 


CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE RESEARCH 


When studying religious expression in digital environments, issues of place, 
embodiment, and religious structure become vitally important in 
considering what aspects of traditional religion and theology may be 
transferred into this new digital space and what may need altered or wholly 
translated to fit the paradigms of a new medium. With regard to the study of 
divine revelation in digital contexts specifically, scholars will need to 
continue attending to questions of balance between theological and 
pragmatic concerns, and how each impacts notions of transference and 
translation in digital space. 

Worth noting, for instance, is the fact that, even though technology can 
act as a tool that ‘shapes the worship environment, allows for personalized 
worship engagement, and constructs a bridge between the sites to promote a 
common and shared worship experience' (Campbell and DeLashmutt 2014, 
277), there were plenty of online Northland attendees who did not 


participate in the *Community Chat’ in any way. While conscious testimony 
was one way of making one's presence known and recognizing the power 
of divine revelation through the medium of the internet, the relatively low 
level of participation by online viewers in the Northland study—only forty- 
four participants out of a total of 544 worshippers posted in the chat room 
(Campbell and DeLashmutt 2014, 275)—suggests that the issue of online 
presence for both the worshipper and the divine is still complex and in need 
of further study. Campbell and DeLashmutt ultimately concluded that ‘most 
[Northland online participants] treat the internet campus as a broadcast 
rather than an interactive medium' (Campbell and DeLashmutt 2014, 275), 
raising questions of how divine transcendence may be better facilitated 
through online media, or what a lack of conscious testimony to the power of 
the digital service may indicate regarding the medium's revelatory 
capabilities. 

While questions relating to divine presence in online spaces can be 
complicated, there are also some elements of traditional liturgy that are 
relatively easily taken up online, such as pastors acting as the structuring 
authority of a church and the conduit for divine revelation. Studying divine 
revelation in the context of digital religion and contemporary media is 
important in understanding how Christian communities make sense of their 
theological self-identities within their contemporary contexts. These studies 
will require further research into the interplay between theological and 
pragmatic concerns surrounding technology, worship, and worshippers. 
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FRANCESCA ARAN MURPHY 


SHAKESPEARE's Mark Antony declared that ‘I come to bury Caesar, not to 
praise him’ (Julius Caesar, m, 11). It seems the author of an Afterword might 
do the opposite: an editor must not bury or inter their august contributors, 
but rather praise them. But let's take a closer look at Mark Antony's speech. 
Julius Caesar has been murdered by men who claimed to fear that, with the 
army at his back, the successful general will make himself king, 
overthrowing Rome's ancient Republican government. Brutus tells Mark 
Antony that he may give a funeral oration, but may not praise Caesar nor 
criticize his murders: all new despots, including all those who say their only 
wish is to restore the republic, want to quell and censor potentially 
insurrectionary speech. In the funeral oration to ‘Friends, Romans, 
countrymen’, Mark Antony keeps his promise, superficially. But his 
subversive intent slowly comes to light: he is there to praise Caesar, and, by 
making an absurd case for their honourability, to bury Caesar’s assassins in 
hyperbolic honourability. The oration builds a funeral pyre out of the 
assassin's self-justifications, shooting down in flames of irony their claims 
to have killed Caesar honourably. Under caution from Brutus not to criticize 
the coup d’éetat, Mark Antony responds like this: 


Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones; 


So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Caesar answer d it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest— 
For Brutus is an honourable man; 
So are they all, all honourable men— 
Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 
But Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 
When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept: 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse: was this ambition? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And, sure, he is an honourable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cause: 
What cause withholds you then, to mourn for him? 
O judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason. Bear with me; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 
And I must pause till 1t come back to me. 

(rrr, ii, 73—108) 


The orator seeks to return lost reason to the crowds by calling their attention 
to the simple fact that Caesar, whom once they loved, is stone dead, and 
never to return. Without once crying ‘foul murder’, Mark Antony 
announces the unlawful death by fixing his audience’s attention on the 
coffin. That Caesar is dead is the brutal truth he reveals to the attention- 
deficit-prone minds of the Roman mob. Fixated by enthusiasms and roiled 
by mob emotions, the crowds had forgotten that Caesar had for a moment 
been the object of their adulation. 

Mark Antony never says a word which literally condemns the killers, 
and yet merely by quoting them, and apparently praising the justice of their 
cause, he destroys their case. Shakespeare’s Mark Antony calls Brutus 
‘noble’, and five times he names him as ‘honourable’; he cites Brutus’ 
criticism of Caesar as ‘ambitious’ seven times: this is the republican’s 
rationalization for the political murder. And yet the cumulative effect of the 
repetition is to make us pause and reflect on the truth of these designations: 
was it just five minutes ago, we wonder, that we thought Brutus ambitious 
and Caesar honourable? What changed, except for the delivery of power 
into the hands of the backstabbers? 

Irony is the underhand discourse of concealment with which political 
outsiders say the unsayable, arming themselves against reprise with an 
apophatic lingo which says the opposite of what it means. Understated 
parody, in which the revelation of meaning is thickly veiled in its 
oppositions, which says what it means in reverse, dominates our sense of 
humour today: satire, parody, and irony are just about the only things we 
find funny. If you want to make twenty-first-century people laugh, you must 
say the opposite of what you mean. The parodist's comedic turn resonates 
in our funny bones because it reflects our sense of how the revelation of 
meaning works: against the grain and by reversal. Comedy in modern 
societies 1s predominately dark—and not only in Western societies—the 
South Korean movie Parasite is pretty dark stuff, though recognizably 
comedic. 

Our blackest humour testifies to our humanity. For our smiles which 
burst into laughter and express our recognition of the comedic in our midst 
are an open sign of our human character. The human being discloses itself 
as such when it laughs at itself. So long as human beings laugh they are 
open to disclosure and even self-disclosure. Veiling, masking, disguise, and 
concealment are elemental to comedy, at least partly because of the 


enjoyment human beings take in unveiling, unmasking, and revelation. We 
revel in the comedic interplay between veiling and unveiling. There is 
something entirely human about 'revelation', then. Certainly, as Aristotle 
says in the first line of his Metaphysics, ‘All men by nature desire to know’. 
But what we most desire to know is not just the unknown, but the locked 
and apparently undecodable mystery. What human beings most desire is 
revelation, the disclosure of the unknown and unknowable. 

‘Revelation’ has been interpreted in four main ways in the course of this 
book. First, as an immanent and descriptive term: social scientists assign a 
socially subjective revelation to a group who are shaped as a people by their 
shared belief in a set of extraordinary apparitions. This is a kind of 
revelation to oneself: a people shapes itself through its beliefs. This is Chris 
Maunder's sociological method of speaking of revelation in his chapter 
about Marian revelations, and especially the apparition at Guadeloupe. 
Secondly, as in Rocco Buttiglione's description of the theology of the 
people, revelation can be described as an emergent property of shared 
beliefs. Maunder, writing as a sociologist of religion, and Buttiglione give 
different but complementary accounts of the private revelation of the Virgin 
of Guadeloupe to the Latin American people. Thirdly, we see revelation 
interpreted philosophically, as the self-disclosure of reality or of being. One 
example here is Peter Joseph Fritz's chapter about Heidegger; another is 
William Desmond's account of the *godsend', which uses philosophical and 
analytical means to interpret theological things. Fourthly, there are strictly 
theological accounts of revelation, as in Nader El-Bizri’s—Heideggerian— 
account of revelation in Islam, as self-validating divine disclosure. 

It seems like the most reasonable procedure would be to imagine that the 
foundational notion of revelation is the philosophical one: being, or reality, 
is self-disclosive. Being shows itself, displaying itself to an open mind, 
supplying it with answers to its quest to know. The first revelation is offered 
silently to the philosophers. Or at least, it is offered up to those philosophers 
who supplicate Being and Reality with sufficient patience and diplomacy; 
the philosophers who ask politely. One might even assume that Aristotle 
showed politesse in the face of being, whereas the mob of cynics, atomists, 
hedonists, materialists, and know-nothings asked rudely, and rudely were 
turned away, their empty-handedness signifying to them that there was no 
take away, nothing to learn from this. ‘Nothing to see here, chaps’ is a 
comment on their empty hands. 


Because they minded their please and thank you, si vous plait, gracias, 
and obrigado, the cognitive realists came home with their arms full. 
Because they had the manners and the presence of mind to say evyapiota, 
they were rewarded in their inquiries. Thus were Plato and Aristotle 
confirmed in their priors; their anticipation bore fruit. ‘Man by nature 
desires to know’ not in vain, but in response to the reality that being by 
nature desires freely to gift itself to the Greek philosophers who display the 
requisite pietas. Those polite, Eucharistic ancient Greeks who received the 
rewards of etiquette, let it be said, had learnt at their mothers' knees some 
rousing tales of the epiphanies of the gods. 

Plato knew full well that Athena invisibly assisted Odysseus while he 
clung to the remnants of his wretched storm-rocked boat, and that he 
supplicated the river-god on making landfall in a cavern where the waves 
will flay him to a pulp against the rocks if he goes unvisited and unaided: 
'Hear me, Lord, whoever you might be. I come to you, as to one who is 
greatly longed for, as I try to escape the sea and Poseidon's menace. Even to 
the eyes of the deathless gods that man is sacred who comes as a wanderer, 
as I come to your stream, to your knees, after many trials. Pity me, Lord, I 
am your suppliant' (Odyssey 5, 300—500). Wily Odysseus is a positive 
Uriah Heep when it comes to supplicating the gods; every Athenian 
schoolboy knew that. Plato knew that Athena appeared to Telemachus in 
disguise. Aristotle likewise knew of the disguises and self-unmaskings of 
Athena and of the lamentable morphoses and disrobings of her risqué papa; 
a god must unmask her- or himself: it never works the other way. Aristotle 
learned that, too, from Homer and Hesiod. We must present ourselves to the 
gods as homeless wanderers if we want to have any hope of an answer. 

Ovid's tale of Zeus and Hermes appearing in disguise to Baucis and 
Philemon, who rendered pious hospitality to strangers and who were given 
their just reward, is a lasting memorial grove to the labour of the Greek and 
Roman philosophers. The ancient realists knew, and trusted in their self- 
disclosive quality of reality, being, existence, or whatever you want to call 
it, because they had learned it from their poets, and the poets had learned it 
from the mythologies of all ancient peoples. Divine self-disclosure is the 
original ‘theology of the people’. It made its way into mythology, and 
thence into poetry from Homer to Ovid, and from poetry into the 
philosophies of the epistemic and metaphysical ‘realists’. 


Suscipe deprecationem nostrum is the dog-Latin of the ‘Gloria’: the 
habit of prayer, we may say, 1s the habit of self-deprecating politeness. And 
politeness, in turn, is the child of awe, the response to the awe-inspiring 
epiphany, the terrifying discovery that one is on holy ground. Balázs 
Mezei's ontological argument for the reality of revelation is philosophy in 
the hands of one who knows the names of the stars and recognizes the 
poetic character of the constellations. 

There may be reasons to contend that the lands which inherited the 
revelations to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the revelation to Moses, and the 
revelation of Jesus Christ inherited along with that revelation the habit of 
belief in audible and even visual revelation. The heirs to the promise, 
fulfilled in Jesus Christ, inherited the faith that divine reality comes along 
sometimes and shakes us by the scruff of the neck, so that we can only 
scramble to take off our shoes and humbly deprecate ourselves before the 
Almighty. Philosophers and scientists do not spontaneously give credence 
to another's findings; experts themselves, they know enough not to trust the 
experts. They know that reason has a wax nose, which can be twisted in this 
and that way. They are naturally and rightly sceptical. But what limits can 
be set to such scepticism? Left to itself, will the impulse to irony and 
parody undercut the very wish for truth which leads us to look below the 
surface? If scepticism is the right attitude in the face of claims to certainty, 
what limits must be set to scepticism, if it is not to satirize itself to 
destruction? What is to remind irony and parody that what makes it funny is 
just the fact that it touches the bone, the truth itself? The funny bone 
answers to truth. What rightly sets limits to scepticism is the faith that 
sometimes a gift comes along to unveil itself as a deeper truth and insight. 
What rightly sets limits to scepticism and reminds us of the openness of 
being to poetry and revelation is supernatural revelation, in words and 
deeds. It is the revelation which announces itself as such. 

People who believe in such revelation do not have faith, primarily, in 
sacred texts which came to achieve their sacrality we know not how. They 
have faith in an act of divine self-disclosure, in a divine epiphany which 
engendered those texts. This faith gave rise to, and undergirded, for 
centuries, the faith of the scientists and philosophers in the ‘openness of 
being'. In and of itself, that faith that reality will disclose itself to patient 
inquiry is not obvious or self-evident. All post-biblical attempts to defend it 
are circular. 


Etienne Gilson argued on many occasions that our realism came 
originally from the revelation of God's name, ‘I am’, to Moses (Exod. 3). In 
this passage, disguised and displayed by indestructible flames, God calls 
Moses out: 


And when the Lorp saw that he turned aside to see, God called unto him out of the midst of 
the bush, and said, Moses, Moses. And he said, Here am I. And he said, Draw not nigh 
hither: put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground. Moreover he said, I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob. And Moses hid his face; for he was afraid to look upon God. 
And the LoRp said, I have surely seen the affliction of my people which are in Egypt, and 
have heard their cry by reason of their taskmasters; for I know their sorrows; and I am come 
down to deliver them out of the hand of the Egyptians, and to bring them up out of that land 
unto a good land and a large, unto a land flowing with milk and honey; unto the place of the 
Canaanites, and the Hittites, and the Amorites, and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the 
Jebusites. Now therefore, behold, the cry of the children of Israel is come unto me: and I 
have also seen the oppression wherewith the Egyptians oppress them. Come now therefore, 
and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth my people the children of 
Israel out of Egypt. And Moses said unto God, Who am I, that I should go unto Pharaoh, and 
that I should bring forth the children of Israel out of Egypt? And he said, Certainly I will be 
with thee; and this shall be a token unto thee, that I have sent thee: When thou hast brought 
forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this mountain. And Moses said unto 
God, Behold, when I come unto the children of Israel, and shall say unto them, The God of 
your fathers hath sent me unto you; and they shall say to me, What is his name? what shall I 
say unto them? And God said unto Moses, I AM THAT I AM: and he said, Thus shalt thou 
say unto the children of Israel, I AM hath sent me unto you. And God said moreover unto 
Moses, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, The LORD God of your fathers, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath sent me unto you: this is my 
name for ever, and this is my memorial unto all generations. Go, and gather the elders of 
Israel together, and say unto them, The Lorp God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, appeared unto me, saying, I have surely visited you, and seen that which 
is done to you in Egypt.’ (Exod. 3:4-17) 


Moses first asks, “Who am I’, and then asks, more impertinently, ‘Who are 
you?’ God replies, ‘I am that I am.’ The Church Fathers, and especially 
Augustine, rightly understood this to mean that God reveals that behind the 
fire that never consumes itself is immortal diamond, Being itself, self- 
subsistent Esse, ‘To be’, which is its own cause of existence. In telling his 
name as 'I am that I am', God told his nature, which is self-sufficiently *To 
be'. The disguise of the fire that does not consume itself fits the nature, the 
‘I am’ that eternally begets itself as ‘I am’ and never consumes itself. 

Gilson claimed that this biblical, revealed articulation of the reality of 
existence prompted Augustine and Aquinas to recognize that existence 
superabounds over and beyond its human conceptualizations; that being is 


supremely real, more real and true than our thoughts about it; more solid 
than our conceptual definitions. Knowing that the name or nature of God is 
to be, that is, that to be God is to be, and that this name or nature belongs to 
God alone, enabled the Christian and Jewish philosophers to name 
‘existing’ as a fleeting, contingent, and yet real property of things. Believers 
in the revelation of God’s name to Moses could well believe that existence 
is what William Desmond calls a godsend. Gilson saw the content of the 
revelation of God’s name to Moses as undergirding the yeoman-like realism 
of Western philosophy, so long as it remained Christian; once it divorced its 
philosophy from its theological faith, it slowly but surely lost its realism. 

The Hebrew and the Christian Scriptures do not celebrate a contentless 
revelation. They tell us that God names his nature without fudging the issue. 
But these Scriptures do describe revelatory moments, and vividly. 
Revelation is not primarily about the sacred quality of a book, or the fact of 
the unilateral transmission of words. What it all comes back to is the self- 
communication of the personal divine, God’s ‘I’ presenting itself to a 
human ‘Thou’. One might push the boat, not further than Gilson, but in a 
somewhat different direction. One might say that our faith in the openness 
of being, the habitual belief which our scientists and philosophers have 
held, that is, that reality is not a Maya of bottomless veils (veils all the way 
down) but something existent, rests tacitly upon a faith in revelation. The 
faith that God discloses himself is the wind at the back of our expectation 
that being, reality, and things-in-themselves will open their secrets to 
patient, self-deprecating inquiry. Being does reveal itself, philosophically, to 
the philosophers; factual realities appear to the empirical scientists, and 
laws, in all their aesthetic beauty, display themselves to the mathematicians 
and physicists. As Stephen Barr notes obliquely in his chapter about 
revelation and cosmology, what is shown by nature and ‘discovered’ by 
scientists has yet to conflict with anything in ‘revealed’ Scripture. Natural 
scientists, physicists, and philosophers habitually treat the world about us as 
‘reveal-able’, open to making revelations to us, and this habit of credence in 
the revealability of nature is perhaps an inheritance from theological 
revelation properly so called. ‘Lend me your ears,’ Shakespeare’s Mark 
Antony said: belief in revelation inculcates the habit of listening, of lending 
your shell-like and trying to hear what is said, be the voice ever so soft, 
still, or indistinct. 


As the outstanding chapters of Jeremy Begbie and Graham Ward make 
clear, sometimes hearing the divine self-communication is a matter of 
listening between the words, and of reading the silences. As Jeremy Begbie 
notes, music teaches us much about the more than literally verbal quality of 
revelation, because the content of music escapes transliteration into 
language. This need to listen for the unsaid, the silences and the pauses, is 
not peculiar to the hermeneutic of divine revelation. As Shakespeare uses 
Mark Antony to show, human speech can be especially powerful when it is 
constrained and censored. In the Roman plays, like Julius Caesar, the 
context which filters the words is politics, or more simply, fear of politically 
motivated violence. If we call someone ‘honest’ or ‘honourable’ often 
enough, people will begin to wonder. Assassination can be evoked by 
alluding to the coffin. Dictators lay down precise rules for what can and 
cannot be said, and the game is to figure out how to make language deploy 
the very letter of the law to evade the spirit of the law. Such powerful 
rhetoric can be eked out through political filters that it makes one wonder if 
censorship is a tool of creativity. 

James Taylor, in his chapter on revelation and the New Atheism, 
describes the unwittingly hilarious tests which the New Atheists impose for 
an authentic revelation. While deprecating the Scriptures as mythology, 
they require that, if Scripture were to be genuinely revelatory, it be as 
garrulous as the mythology of Ovid and Hesiod. Scripture’s God is not the 
god of J. G. Frazer's compendious old wives’ tales. The quantity and quality 
of information the New Atheists demand for a text hypothetically to qualify 
as revelatory reminds us how sparsely worded the Scriptures are. The God 
of Hebrew and Christian Scripture uses very few words to tell us all we can 
know, here below, about God. Both in the Hebrew Scriptures, like Exod. 
3:3-17, and even in the New Testament, God self-censors to a majestic 
degree. The censoring filter here is not, of course, political, but rather, the 
necessary apophasis in communication between God and creatures. The 
difference between God and creatures is such that, no matter how great the 
analogy, the difference is ever greater. So a negating force on the border 
between divine and human language means that nearly every effort at 
communication is repelled or lost in translation. Even in God's self- 
communication to Moses and in Jesus Christ, very little contraband crosses 
the border between the supernatural and the natural words. That makes the 
sparse group of words (‘I am that I am’, ‘I am the Way, the Truth and the 


Life") ever the more powerful. What goes half-spoken, half-implied, the 
satires in Old Testament prophetic denunciations, and the ironies of Jesus, 
the lacunae and the gaps, are one good place in Scripture to look for the full 
presence of the divine self-communication. Divine self-communication 1s 
impoverished, relative to the reality of God; but the more kenotically God 
speaks, the more cataphatic and expressive his Word becomes, positively 
informing us about the nature and reality of God: ‘And I, when I am lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all to myself’? (John 12:32). Where God's 
negative or sparse language represents himself, standing for him from afar, 
his cataphatic language expresses himself, and the one leads, causatively, 
into the other. 

Cyril O’Regan’s chapter speaks of the difficulties the German Romantic 
philosophers, even those great minds, had in distinguishing clearly between 
our intuitions about God and divine self-revelation itself. Where to start is 
always a vexed question, but methodologically difficult to avoid. Do we 
begin from a conception of the plausibility of divine revelation, such as 
Richard Swinburne eloquently describes in this book? Or, as Justin Lee 
Barrett's account of Kierkegaard has it, do we attempt finely to balance the 
objective givenness of revelation in Scripture with subjective passion, 
where neither the authenticity of belief in, and desire for, revelation nor the 
—dogmatic assertion of—objective givenness works by itself? Was 
revelation plausible before God spoke to Moses, or became Incarnate as a 
member of a small, querulous tribe on the flea-bitten outskirts of the Roman 
empire? How much does the psychology of revelation contribute to its 
plausibility: does the fact that children tend to imagine God give reasonable 
grounds for the fact of divine self-communication? Justin Barrett's chapter 
certainly repays reading and rereading on the question. Evidence for the 
wide spread and literary embeddedness of revelation in dream and near- 
death experience is provided by Gregory Shushan. It is good to be reminded 
by Shushan that Plato’s invented Myth of Er is put into the mouth of a 
returnee from a near-death experience: then, as now, death was the human 
gateway par excellence to the supernatural world; the near-death experience 
is thus the most natural site for natural revelation. Josiah Ulysses Young III 
reminds us that African traditional religion is a providential preamble to the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. African traditional religion is as much an heir to 
the original awakening revelation of God to the first human beings as 
ancient Mediterranean mythology, and perhaps rather more so. All the 


antique cultures and even modern human psychology show signs of 
recollections, imprints even, of this first, humanizing revelation. 

This in turn seems to speak for a human desire for revelation. Just as 
there is a natural desire for the supernatural vision of God, so there is a 
human desire for God to communicate with us. We want God to speak to us. 
But we cannot force God to the table with our desires and yearnings. God 
comes first, simply because, causatively speaking, God loved us first. By 
revealing himself to us as love, God awakens our sleeping kinship to God, 
which is the source of our nostalgic desire to ‘return home’ to the 
motherland. Hans Urs von Balthasar puts it like this: 


After a mother has smiled at her child for many days and weeks, she finally receives her 
child's smile in response. She has awakened love in the heart of her child, and as the child 
awakens to love, it also awakens to knowledge: the initial empty sense-impressions gather 
meaningfully around the core of the Thou. Knowledge... comes into play, because the play 
of love has already begun beforehand, initiated by the mother, the transcendent. God 
interprets himself to man as love in the same way: he radiates love, which kindles the light 
of love in the heart of man, and it is precisely this light that allows man to perceive this, the 
absolute love: ‘For it is the God who said, “Let light shine out of darkness", who has shone 
in our hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ’ (2 
Cor 4.6). In this face, the primal foundation of being smiles at us as a mother and as a father. 
Insofar as we are his creatures, the seed of love lies dormant within us as the image of God 
(imago). But just as no child can be awakened to love without being loved, so too no human 
heart can come to an understanding of God without the free gift of his grace—in the image 
ofhis Son. (Balthasar 2004, 76) 


After the event of revelation, subjective passion and enthusiasm 
(Kierkegaard) and plausibility (Swinburne) are, in turn, awakened and 
evident. Before the event, we have no idea that the love of God could look 
or sound like this, and no conviction that we are worthy of it. This is where 
the traditionalists of my own chapter had it right: God's revealing 'smile' 
came first, awakening the image of God in us, and enabling us to articulate 
in language our inborn nostalgia for God. 

Where the traditionalists had it wrong was to make that first event of 
divine revelation a cutting off point, and insist that this original revelation 
and the tradition by which this original revealed knowledge of God has 
been transmitted ever since are the only means we have of knowing God. 
Quite the contrary. This original event, which humanized us and gave us the 
power of speech and a sense of the transcendent, empowered us to receive 
and to hear the language of created being; it enabled us to go on to 
recognize the laws of the cosmos, and to use that lawlikeness as an 


analogical means of knowing about God. The original tradition, or passing- 
on, of God's own speech to us was not lost in translation into philosophy, 
mythology, and science. Rather, it laid the groundwork for an appreciation 
of the self-communicativeness of reality to all the STEMs and philosophies 
and arts. For this very reason, it made sense in this book not to restrict our 
account of revelation to the religions, but to include the modern 
philosophers and sociologists, all the sciences, down to digital technology, 
and all the arts, down to Quentin Tarantino. 
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